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(jeneral Editors’ Preface 


Critical studies in Jama religion and philosophy and researches in 
Jama literature have conspicuously lagged behind in the march of Oriental 
scholarship with the result that our picture and perspective of Indian 
cultural heritage are far from being perfect and complete. Very often 
eminent scholars both from abroad and at home have stressed the pressing 
need of speeding up the progiess of Jama studies by critically editing 
ancient texts in different languages and by researches in various branches 
of Jainology. 

Btahmachari JrvarSja GautimachandajI, Sholapuh, whose biography 
is already included in the First Volume of this Series ( Tiloyapamlatti, part 
h PP 9-12), IS well-known for his piety, love of learning and philanthropic 
zeal. It was with a view to advance the cause of Jama studies that the 
Jivarlja Jama GranthamSla was started under the auspices of the Jama 
Samskrti Samraksaka Samgha which Was founded by him by creating a Trust 
for It of his entire property ardounting to about two lakhs of rupees 

It IS with great pleasure that the General Editors preserlt to the 
world of scholars this learned work, Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, by 
Professor K K Handiqm as the Second Volume of the Jivarija Jama 
Granthamala. Though the Yasastilaka (a d. 959) had attracted the 
attention of Sanskrit scholars like Peterson and others, the literary geniUs 
and the wealth of learning of Somadeva were not fully appreciated. 
This dissertation will enable us now to assess the value of Somadeva’s 
achievements m Indian literature. Somadeva, as Professor Handiqui 
has observed, ‘is one of the most versatile talents m the history of 
Indian literature, and his masterpiece Yaiastilaka reveals the manifold 
aspects of his genius. He is a master of prose and verse, a profound scholar 
with a well-stocked memory, an authority on Jama dogma, and a critic 
of contemporary philosophical systems He is a close student of the art 
of Government, and in this respect his YaSashlaka and Nitimkyamrta 
supplement each other. He is a redactor of ancient folktales and religious 
stories, and at times shows himself an adept in dramatic dialogue. Last 
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but not least, be is a keen observer of men and manners* The position 
of Somadeva is, indeed, unique in Sanskrit literature.’ 

Turning to Somadeva’s Yasastilaka, ‘ the salient feature of the story 
of Yasodhara is that it is a realistic tale based on a domestic tragedy, even 
an unpleasant incident of domestic life, around which is woven a story 
of moral and religious edification’. It ‘is, as a matter of fact, the only 
considerable Sanskrit prose romance which deals with tragic incidents 
of conjugal life, eschewing romantic love in favour of grim realities and 
the Workings of fate’ Though the chief object of this tale is to propound the 
highest standard of human morals, namely, the principle of Ahimsa, Soma- 
deva has made his religious romance an elegant specimen of artistic Sanskrit 
prose and poetry. ‘ Apart from its special characteristics as a prose narra- 
tive, Yasastilaka combines features which bung it into relation with diverse 
branches of Sanskrit literature It is not only a Jama romance in prose and 
verse but a learned compendium of Jama and non-Jaina philosophical and 
religious doctrines, a manual of statecraft, and a great repository of Kavya 
poetry, ancient tales, citations and references, and numerous rare words 
of lexical interest Somadeva’s Yasastilaka is a work of massive scholarship 
enlivened by occasional flashes of literary genius and poetic feeling ’ 

It is indeed very happy that such a masterpiece of literature as 
the YaSastilaka is thoroughly studied in its various aspects by an eminent 
and versatile Sanskritist of the status and standing of Professor Handiqui. 
His mastery over the niceties of the Sanskrit language and Kavya poetry are 
well-known to all by his ‘English Translation of Sriharsa’s Naisadhacanta 
with extracts from unpublished commentaries, appendices on philosop- 
hical allusions etc.’, Lahore 1934. Thus Somadeva for his literary rehabi- 
litation has found a worthy scholar in Professor Handiqui whd 
possesses rare qualities of sympathetic and judicious understanding, wide 
and rich information and deep and critical learning. He undertook and 
completed the study of YaSastilaka while he was the Principal and Senior 
Professor of History and Sanskrit at J. B. College, Jorhat (Assam). Very 
few Sanskrit works have been studied as thoroughly as the YaSastilaka 
in this work ; and Professor Handiqui deserves every praise for his steady 
labours and painstaking researches. The Sanskrit studies have become ncher 
by his present contribution 
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The Authorities of the Jivaraja Jama GranthamalS offer their' 
sincere thanks to Professor K. K. Handtqui for his generosity in placing 
his learned dissertation at their disposal for publication in this Series. 

It IS a matter of pleasure for the General Editors to record their 
thanks to Br. JivarajajI as well as to the members of the Trust Committee 
and Prabandhasamiti for their active interest in the Series, and also to 
Professor Handiqui for his willing cooperation They trust that the present 
volume IS a worthy contribution to Indian studies, and it would open m 
future many a new line of study m the fields of Jama religion, philosophy 
and literature. 

Kolhapur, ) A. N. Upadhye & H L. Jain 

May 1949 ) General Editors 



PREFACE 


Somadeva’s Yasashlaha was composed in 959 a. somewhere in 
the area corresponding to modern Dharwai and the westernmost districts 
of Hyderabad State. It is a Jama religious lomance written in Sanskrit 
prose and verse, but moie important as an encyclopedic record of literary, 
socio-political, religious and philosophical data, valuable for the study of 
the cultural history of India, and paiticulaily of the Deccan, in the tenth 
century and thereabouts, when the Ra§trakuta empire still held sway in 
that part of the country The object of the present volume is a critical 
study of the work , and if we have often gone far outside the limits of the 
text, it was only to give a more comprehensive picture of the life and 
thought of the times with reference to antecedent and subsequent factors 
m Indian cultural development 

The Sanskrit text was published long ago by the Nirnaya Sagar 
press in two volumes of a little over a thousand pages with the commentary 
of Srutasagara. The second vplume of the work appeared in 1903, and 
the second edition of the first volume in 1916 A voluminous Jama text 
lomposed in a difficult style could hardly be expected to be popular even 
vith advanced students of Indian liteiatuie To add to our difficulties, 
Ire commentary, which is our only guide to the work, breaks off at p 244 of 
he second volume , and the printed text was found to be far too defective 
jO admit of a critical study of the work. 

To obviate these difficulties, I have utilized the following manuscripts 
ff the text kindly lent by the Bhandarkai Oriental Research Institute, 
^oona 1 ) MS. A No 230 of 1902-07, fohos 434, 2) ms. B No 752 of 1886-92, 
olios 391, 3) MS C No 274 of A. 1883-84, folios 341, and 4) another 
reomplete manuscript of the work. Of these ms A is the most important, 
t IS not only correct but contains valuable marginal notes which have 
een of great use in studying the text, specially the portion dealing with 
aina doctrines, on which the commentary is not available Notes from 
s A have been incorporated m the present work, and, here and there, 
line or a verse omitted in the printed text has been added from the 
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roanusciipts in the footnotes In fact, neaily all the quotations from 
Somadeva’s Ycmutilala in the piesent volume have been collated with the 
mamisciipts, especially A 

I am giateful to Di AN Upadhye, Eolhapur, for his generous 
and voluntaiy offer to publish this woik on behalf of the Jama Samskrti 
Samraksaka Samgha of Sholapiir The munificence of the Samgha has 
made the publication possible m a eompaiatively shoit time, but the work 
would not have appeared m a presentable form without Dr. IJpadhye’s 
tiieless effoits 

Di V Eaghavan of Madias Umveisity was kind enough to send 
me an offpimt of his inteiesting papei Glea7iings fiom Somadevasun’s 
Yaiastilaha Campu published in Omgmatha Jha Reseat eh Institute Journal 

( Eebruary-Augustj 1944) Di Eaghavan refeis in his paper to the 
unpublished commentary of Siideva on the text It is a fragment of 34 
leaves preserved in the Bhandarkai Oriental Eesearch Institute, and its 
existence was not known to me at the time of boirowing the manuscripts 
mentioned above. 

I am indebted to my friend Prof P K Gode, Curator, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Keseaich Institute, foi help in connection with manuscripts, and 
especially for carefully made copies of articles and papers otherwise inaccess- 
ible to me The photographs of the sculptures relating to the ancient 
Jama Stupa of Mathura were a gift from Dr Vasudev Agiawala when he 
was Curator of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow The ^aiva sculpture 
preserved in the Eajputana Museum, Ajmer, is reproduced in this book with 
the kind permission of the Archaeological Survey of India My sincere 
thanks are due to Sj. Brajendra Kumar Acharya, Lecturer in Bengali, Cotton 
College, for compiling the General Index 


Gauhati, 
April, 1949 


K K. Handiqui 



CHAPTER I 

SoMADETA AND HIS Agb 


Two works of Somadeva are extant YasasUlaha^ and Nuivakyor 
mrta^ The former, called also Ya^odharcHnaMrajorcanta, deals with 
the pathetic story of Prince Ya^odhara in prose and verse in eight Books 
called Aiivasas The latter work is a treatise on polity, divided into 
thirty-two chapters consisting of aphorisms on the various topics dealt with, 
NUxmlydmrta seems to have been written after Yamstdaka. 

Somadeva gives a fair amount of information about himSelf at the 
end of his Yaiastilahx, He belonged to an order of Jaina monks known as 
Devasamgha, and was the disciple of Nemideva who was the disciple of 
fai^odeva ® The colophon to NUivdhydmrta tells us that Somadeva was 
jhe younger brother of Mahendradeva, and had the following honorific titles . 
Syadvadiealasimha ‘A lion on the mountain of Syadvada’, Tarkika-cakravartin 
The Lord of the logicians’, Vadibha-pancanana ^A lion to the elephants, 
0 wit, the disputants’, Vakkallola-payomdhi ‘An ocean of the waves of 
loquence’, and Kavikularaja ‘The kmg of the poets’. We are also told that 
lomadeva was the author of Ya^odha^(Mnahdrdjarcanta, Sany.avaii^ 
rakarma, Mahendrormdtcihsamjalpa and YuUmntdmamsutra. There is 
me doubt about the title of the last work, as a manuscript of Nuivdkydmrtct 
ntten in Samvat 1290, and preserved in one of the Jama BhandSrs 
b Pattan, gives it as Yukticmtamanistava*. 

In one of the concluding verses of Ya^astxlaka Somadeva tells us that 
le work was copied by a celebrated scribe named Racchuka, who was called 
ekhaka-iSikhamam, and whose calhgraphy seems to have been utilized 
T the fair sex for their love-letters ® All trace of this first copy of the 
iginal manuscript seems to have been lost. 


1 

2 

3 

i 
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E&TjftiaalS 70, Farts I II, Bombay 1901. 

Mamkachandra D Jama Qrauthamala 22, Bombay 1922 

^ II TaiasHaia, part II, p. 418. 


Descriftivt Catalogue of Manuscnpis tn the Jam Bhandars at Pattan^ To]. p. 31, 
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Somadeva goes on to say that the Kavya, that is, YamsUlaka was 
composed in Saka 881 ( 959 ad), the cyclic year being Siddhaitha, on the 
Madana-trayoda^i day of the month of Caitia, when Kisnarajadeva was 
extending his sway at Melpati, after having vanquished the Pandya, Cola, 
Cerama(i e Cera), Ceylonese and other kings ^ Somadeva’s statement is 
remarkable for its historical accuracy, as it is corroborated by the Karhad 
plates of the great Rastrakuta emperor Krsna III, issued on the 9th March, 
959 A. D , at Melpati, a few weeks earlier than the completion of Somadeva’s 
YaiasUlaha’^ The subject of the inscription is the grant of a village in 
Karahata (Karhad in Satara district ) to a Saiva ascetic, but the record was 
issued at Melpati (Melpadi in North Aicot district), where the emperor was 
encamped with his victorious army ^for establishing his followers in the 
southern provinces, foi taking possession of the estates of the provincial 
chiefe and for constructing certain temples The inscription, like Somadeva, 
refers to Krsjja Ill’s victories over the Colas and the kings of the Ceranma 
( 1 . e- Cera), Pandya and other countries as well as Ceylon, and tells us, besides, 
that he erected a pillar of victory at Ramesvara.* The emperor states in the 
reeoard that he issues the order, ‘having established his victorious camp 
at Melpati’ [melpatl-Bammas%ta-^rlmadmjay<>lia1dkena may a). 

The victory over the Colas was the most important, as Krsna III 
is known to have occupied Tondaimandalam (to the north of the Kaveri), 
and appears to have annexed the northern part of the Cola dominions to his 
empire, sometime after the decisive battle of Takkolam in 949 a d , when 
the Cola crown-prince Rajaditya, the son of Parantaka I, was killed on 
the battlefield by Krsna’s tributary and ally, the Gahga ruler Rutuga II * 
The Kaihad grant of 959 a d shows the Rastrakuta emperor in his camp 
at Melpati at the close of his victorious southern campaigns As a recent 
authority on Cola history says, “there can be no question that the effect on 
the Cola empire was ruinous, and that as a consequence of the blow in 






2 Up%graphia Indioa, Vol IV, parts VI and VII ,’‘^The date of tie grant "was 
Wednesday, the thirteenth t%th% of the dark fortnight of Phalgnna of the cyclic year 
Kalayukta, the ^ka year being 880 past (1 56f ) ” 

3 Ibid , p 281. 

4 Somadeva says The inscription says 

mu®*) i id, i m: 

6 Altekar .ffte SafrakHtas and tJmr iinm, jp. 117 f£., Poona 1934. 
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the north, much of the south also slipped out of Parantaka’s hands. The Cola 
empire was no more , it had to be built up all over again 

It IS interesting to note that the Melpati camp of Krsna III is 
mentioned also by Puspadanta in his Mahdpurdna, a voluminous work in 
Apabhramsa verse on the lives of the sixty-three heroes {saldkd-pumsas} 
of the Jama faith, commenced in 959 a d , that is, in the year of the comple- 
tion of Somadeva’s YadasUlaha, and finished in 965 a. n ® Puspadanta says 
in his Mahdpurdna 1 S — 

5ift i 

Puspadanta means to say that he commenced his Purana in the cyclic year 
Siddhartha (the same as that mentioned by Somadeva) when ‘the lord of 
kings ’, Tudiga, explained in the gloss as Ersnaraja, was in the cily of Mepadi, 
identified in the gloss with Melapatiya-nagara, that is, Melpati, after having 
severed the Cola prince’s head ‘ with the hair tied up ’ This is obviously 
a reference to Rajaditya’s death in the battle of Takkolam, the memory of 
which was still fresh in 959 Puspadanta describes the town of MelpSti 
as ‘ rolling in festivities and as a place where presents of money and gold 
had been given to the poor It is natural to surmise that Krsna III was 
celebiating his southern victories at Melpati that year, and the town was in 
a gay mood on account of the celebrations The year 959 a d was indubi- 
tably a year of political and cultural importance in the history of the Dekkan, 
as it not only saw the consummation of Rastrakuta hegemony in the south, 
but the commencement and completion respectively of two monumental works 
of Indian literature. 

Although Somadeva was a contemporary of Kr§ina III, hiB work was 
not cmnposed at Manyakheta, the Rastrakuta capital, but at an obscure place 
called G-angadhara, which soems to have been the capital of a prince named 
VSgarija, the eldest son of a Calukya chief named Arikesarin, a tributary of 
Krsnaraja ® The Arikesarin mentioned by Somadeva belonged to an, obscure 

1 Nilakanta Sastn : The Colas, Yol I, p 162 

2 Vaidya Introduction to Jasaharaeanu, p 20, Poona 1931 

i’ Taietsidafytr Book Till, 
part II, p 419 Ms A reads ^bis is omitted altogether in Mss 

B and 0 Ms B, hovever, reads and in Ms. G seans to be 

corrected into eig yc prf 
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branch of the Oalukya dynasty, which ruled over a province called Jola, 
a portion of which is said to have been included in the modern district of 
Dharwar in Bombay Presidency ^ Nothing is known about Gahgadhara, 
but it seems to have been somewhere m or around Dharwar District. It may 
perhaps be identified with Gangawati m the south-western comer of Hyderabad 
State m Eaichur District, quite near Dharwar There is also a river named 
Gangawali in the North Kanara District south-west of Dharwar * 

As regards the prince during whose reign Somadeva composed his 
romance, there is some doubt about the reading of the name Vagaraja found 
in the printed text of Yamstilaha. Of the manuscripts of the work nsed 
by me, the well-written and correct A reads Vagaraja as in the printed 
edition, but mss. B and C read Vadyaraja, while a manuscript consulted 
by Pt. Nathuram Premi reads Vadyagaraja ® The correct name, as we shall 
see, seems to be Baddiga of which Vadyaraja and VadyagarSja are Sanskri- 
tized variations 

A copper plate inscription in Sanskrit recently found at Parbhani in 
Hyderabad State* not only gives us a glimpse of Somadeva seven years after 
the composition of YasashlaJcct but furnishes a genealogy of the feudatory 
Calukya chiefs in whose territory he lived and worked The genealogy of 
these tributaries of the Ka§trakutas, hitherto known to us from the Kanarcse 
Bharata composed by the Jama poet Pampa in 941 a. j>.’ is here carried 
to 966 A. n., the date of the inscription. The list of kings may be compiled 
as follows 

Yuddhamalla I, Arikesarin I, Narasimha I (+Bhadradeva), Yuddha* 
malla II, Baddiga I (defeated and captured Bhima), Yuddhamalla III, 
Narasimha II, Arikesarin II (married a Bastrakuta princess named 
Lokambika), Bhadradeva, Arikesarin III, Baddiga II (Vadyaga) and 
Arikesarm IV. 

Of the kings mentioned Arikesarin II was the patron of Pampa who 
wrote )us masterpieces in 941 a d., while Baddiga II or Vadyaga was 
the kmg during whose reign Somadeva completed his romance m the year 
959 A. D., as recorded in the colophon. The inscription under discussion 

1 Bkandarkar Sarly fftsfory of the Dekkan, third, edition, lil. 

2 The Imperial Gazetteer of India^ "Vol. XXTl, Atlaa, Plates 39 and 42 

3 Pt. Prenu Jama Sahitya aura luhasa, p. 76, Bombay 1942 

4 Beproduced m the above -work ( p. 90 fE ) from the Journal of the Bharata Itihata 
SamSoolhania Maip^la, Poona, YoL XIII, No 3, published in Marathi 

8 Btaud&ckar Sistory of the Dekhan, p 137 and Altekar The Be^rakv^as 

and (hnr im$$, p. 129. 
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tecwds the grant of a village to Somadeva by Vadyaga’s son Ankesarin IV 
in Saka 888 or 966 A n foi the repairs and upkeep of a Jama temple called 
Subhadhama-jinalaya, built by Vadyaga m the capital (Lem )bulapataka. The 
name of the village granted to Somadeva was Vanikatupulu ^ 

It IS clear from the above record that in 966 a d Somadeva was in 
charge of the Subhadhama temple, and seems to have carried on his literary 
activities undisturbed, as a hitherto unknown work Syddmdopamsad is here 
attributed to him in addition to Ya^odharacarita^ He was held in the 
highest esteem by his contemporaries, and kings and feudatory chiefs are 
described as reverently bowmg at his feet ® 

It may be noted in this connection that there are at least two 
puzzling factors in the inscription we are considering Firstly, the Samgha 
to which Somadeva belonged is here called Gaudasamgha Ya^odeva, the guru 
of Somadeva’s guru Nemideva, is assigned to this Samgha * But, as we have 
seen, Somadeva himself describes Ta^odeva as belonging to the Devasamgha. 
Secondly, the capital of Ankesarin IV is stated to be ( Lem )bulapataka, 
about which nothing definite is known, although it might be somewhere m 
Hyderabad State It is noteworthy that we have so far the names of three 
capitals of the Cslukya chiefs who ruled in the Jola territory Arikesann II, 
who was the patron of the famous Kannada poet Pampa, ruled at Puligere 
(mod. Lakshmesvar in Dharwar District),® Vadyaga is described by 
Somadeva as ruhng at GangadhSra, and his son Arikesann IV calk 
(Lem)lmlaj»taka his capital It may also be noted that just as Arikesarin, 
the fa&er of Vadyaga, is described by Somadeva as a humble tributary of 
Ej‘$naraja ( Krsija III ), similarly the present inscription describes Anke- 
sarin, the son of Vadyaga, as a tributary of the same overlord in exactly 
similar terms ® 

While Somadeva was a contemporary of Krsna III and Vadyaga, 
it is not clear whether either of them was his patron, probably he had no 


wr vw 





i ^rails' ^ 5135% I’ Pt Pr 0 mi(op cit ) is moLmed to identify 

tlus Ganda mth the Gola or GoUa kingdom of the South, mentioned m the ^ravana 
Belgola Inscriptions. 

5 Rice Kanarese LUerature, p 30 

6 
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patron' properly so called. Somadeva was a Jama 5.cafya and respectfully 
mentinn* his gum. He was, besides, a political thinker, and in his 
NUi ihtnmrf't pays homage to the state and not to any king * It is, 
c'ler, certam that he was intimately acquainted with court life, and may 
have passed some time m the Eastrakuta capital The court life so minutely 
described by him m Book III of his Yasastilala does not apply to a petty 
feudatory chief like that of Gangadhaia, and can be true only of a sovereign 
of imperial status, who leeeives embassies from foreign courts, declares war 
gainst refractory kings, and has at his disposal regiments drawn from 
different parts of Hindustan ® Somadeva, the author of MUivdhydnirtct, 
was a patriotic citizen of the Eastrakuta empire, and gave much thought 
to the principles of state-craft and the well-being of the state, and in his 
great romance he gives a picture of the imperial court, besides throwing 
sidelights on the problems of government affecting war and peace 


The tenth century, like its predecessor, was a flourishing period of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, and m Kanarese as well. Confining 
y. f safely assume it to coincide with 

^o^ZfrflT . T ''' 

In 9di ibA f “giished names in the annals of scholarship and literature. 

IhiS t! k fV f 7/ VtkmmdrgmZvigaJ, 

UWio or rather that of LZl 

which’ relates'ttef^^^^T** oentary, wrote Ua 

l«..Lerkcttonte cf f “■^**“* 

t^’i*aya4&n-Lkravaftm T honorific title 

Quite at the begmnmg of the in Kanarese and Sanskrit.® 

J^ssociated With the goddess JvalamalinT ^ “lystic fire-cult 

at Manyakheta and refeis to Krjuar^a ^ 

two distinguished na™^ ptsp2antraud^Mu^^^ 

^ Hte dieady referred to the former who Bhatta. 

‘wo other works, whS Le slZT " 

P- — lWa««a, relatoo 

- ^ below Chapters IV and V. 
i w , 5“”^’’*" 
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the story of Ya^odhara, and NdyaTcumdmcai ^^4 or the story of Nagakumara, 
both under the patronage of Bharata’s son and successor Nanna ^ Puspa- 
danta wrote in Apabhramsa verse, and is one of the most important Jama 
poets in that language so far discovered, and his prodigious literary activity 
bears witness to the flourishing condition of Apabhramsa literature in 
the tenth century. Hari§ena® who wrote his Dharmapariksa, in Apabhramia 
in 988 A. D mentions three distinguished Apabhramsa poets Puspadanta, 
Svayambhu and Caturmukha, and Puspadanta himself refers to Svayambhu 
and Caturmukha in his Mahdpurdna 19.® The works of Svayambhu — 
Pmmacanu and Rttfficmemioanu — are available in manusciipt, and his son 
Tribhuvana Svayambhu was also a poet and made substantia] additions to hi# 
father’s poems ^ Svayambhu may be assigned to the eighth or math 
century, as he mentions Bavisena, the author of Padmaecmta (seventh 
century), in his Pmmacanu, and is himself mentioned by Puspadanta, 
Caturmukha is earlier than Svayambhu, as the lattei mentions him in his 
Bitthanemicarm and other works It is also noteworthy that a number ef 
other Apabhramsa poets is cited by Svayambhu in another work of his, 
a treatise on Prosody called Sifu/imVi cha There was thus a well-’ 
defined literary tradition in Apabhramsa in and before Somadeva’s time , 
and there is no doubt that he was to some extent influenced by the prevailing 
current of Apabhiam^a poetry, as he has used various Apabhramsa metres 
with considerable skill in a number of verses of his TaiasUlaka ® The use cS 
Apabhraihla metres in Sanskrit verse is a novel experiment on the part of 
a writer who sets out to write classical Sanskrit in the style of Subandhu and 
Bana, but it shows the wide range of Somadeva’s literary equipment and his 
interest in the vernacular literature of the time Further, in spite of the 
divergent character of the works of Somadeva and Puspadanta, they seem 
to have occasionally drawn on common sources for some at least of the 
literary material handled by them The story of Ya^odhara itself is one such 
example , while the tale of J amadagni and the two birds, and that of Sribhhti 
and Bhadramitra related by Somadeva as independent stories in Ya^asttlaka, 
Books VI and VII®, occur in Puspadanta’s Mahdpurdna (LXV 13 ff and 
LVII 7 ff ) as part of a larger scheme of Jama religious and mythological 
stories. 

1 For details see the Introductions to the critical editions {kE these works. 3?he first 
two are edited by Dr Taidya and the third by Prof Jain. 

2 Annals of the B O R. I , XXIII, 592-608, Pt Premi’s Ja%na Sahitya aura Itthaaa, 
p 326 

3 W35f ^ f UT3 ^ ) 

4 See Pt. Premi’s article on Svayambhu in bis Jazm Sah%tya aura Jiihasa 

6 See below ChapterjTII 

6 See below Chapter XYI. 
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Mufijaryya Vadigiianghala Bhatta is known to us feom the 
plates of the Ganga king Marasimha, dated 963 a d ^ Marasiriiha 
a tributary of Krsna III, and the grant of a village to Vadighanghala Bhatt^ 
by the former forms the subject of the inscription, which eloquently describ®^ 
the great Jama teacher’s attainments and influence Vadighanghala Bhatt^ 
was a distinguished grammarian and seems to have propounded a system <?*■ 
grammar on a sure and sound basis ® He was an expert in Lokayat^> 
Samkhya and Buddhist philosophy as well as Vedic interpretation,® a giea^ 
master of Jama doctrine, and an eminent poet He was intimately connected 
with the Ganga king Butuga II and Krsna III and the Rastrakuta capital- 
We are told that his faultless and eloquent elucidation of literature {sdh%ty<^ 
mdya) made Ganga-Gangeya (Butuga II), ‘a cuckoo in the pleasure-garden 
of learning his pupil He was honoui ed by the learned men of V allabharaja'^ 
capital, who were enlightened by his exposition of all branches of political 
science,* and Vallabharaja seems to be no othei than Krsna III who is called 
Vallabhanarendradeva in the Karhad grant, and Vallabhanarendra and 
Vallabharaya in Puspadanta’s works ® Krsna is, moreover, explicitly 
mentioned in the inscription, which declares that Krsnarajadeva, who with- 
his tributaries honoured the master, conquered the regions by acting upon 
his counsel, which was ‘sound in relation to the present as well as the future’.® 
It would thus appear that while Somadeva was pieoccupied with the theore- 
tical principles of state-craft, Vadighanghala Bhatta played the role of 
a practical statesman and acted as a political adviser to the Rastrakuta 
emperor The glory and achievements of the empire seem to have opened new 
vistas before the thinking men of the age, and persons hke Somadeva and 
Vadighanghala Bhatta, who in other times would probably have confined 
themselves to literature or speculative thought, took a deep interest m 
matters of vital importance to the state. The disruption of the Rastrakuta 
empire after Krsna III must have been a rude shock to cultural possibilities 
in the Dekkan 


1 Text and translation in Annual Beport of the Mysore Archmlog^oal Department 
for 1921. 
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Two important Jama poets Vadiraja and Vadib&asuiiJia are said to be 
Somadeva’s disciples Srutasagara in his commentary on Yasmt'ilaka 2 126 
quotes a statement which represents Somadeva as saying that both VMiraja 
and Vadibhasimha are his disciples ^ The statement cannot, however, 
be traced in the two extant works of Somadeva, and neither Vadiraja nor 
Vadibhasimha claims Somadeva as his gum in any of their works Vadiraja 
says at the end of his Pdr4vcmdthacarita, a poem in 12 cantos, that his guru 
IS Matisagara, besides, he belonged to the Nandisamgha, while Somadeva 
belonged to the Devasamgha Similarly, Vadibhasimha m his prose romance 
Oadyaeinidmam 1 6 gives expression to his deep obligations to his guru 
Pu§pasena On the other hand, it is not chronologically impossible for 
Vadiraja and Vadibhasimha to be regarded as disciples of Somadeva. 
Vadiraja, aceoiding to his own statement, wrote his Pdrsvandthaeanta in 
Saka 947 (1025 a d ) during the reign of the Western Calukya king 
Jayasimha II who luled from 1015 to 1042 a d. As regards Vadibhasimha, 
he as well as Vadiraja is mentioned in the Belgamve giant of Jayasimha II, 
dated 1036 a d , which describes a Saiva savant named Vadi-Rudraguna 
as having defeated in argument Vadibhasimha, Vadiraja and other scholars*, 
and the great king Rajaraja mentioned at the end of Vadibhasimha’s poem 
Ksatracuddmam^ might very well refer to the Cola king Rajaraja the Great 
who ruled from 985 to 1014 ad It will be thus seen that Vadiraja and 
Vadibhasimha flourished in the first quarter of the eleventh century, and 
assuming Srutasagara’s statement to be correct and genuine, they may be 
regarded as having been Somadeva’s disciples during their boyhood But, 
nevertheless, it is strange that they should be so completely silent about 
their early guru Somadeva 

The epoch of Somadeva was preceded and followed by a considerable 
output of Jama literature in various parts of India Among his predecessors, 
from the beginning of the ninth century to the early part of the tenth, 
we find such names as Viiasena (author of the Dhavald commentary and part 
of the Jayadhavald), Jinasena (completed the Jixyc^dhmald and wrote 
Adtpurdna and other works), Gunabhadra (authoi of Uttarapurdim and 
Atmdnusdsana)^ the Jama Sakatayana, Vidyananda (author oi Astasahasrlf 
Tattvdrthaslohmdrtika etc ), Siddharsi (author of Upamitibhavaprapancd 
TcatTid), and Harisena (author of Kaihdkosa') and others, while among his 
immediate successors, from about the last quarter of the tenth century 
to the first quarter of the eleventh, we find Kanarese writers like Camunda- 

2 See below Chapter XIII 

3 rror » %5 iut ii 
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r-v- (^Ol. !n piwe Kaona (wtote ^ 

r,r.'; wV^t and KSgaraima (authoi of the Kanarese version of Banae 
i '’pWosopbical wuteis hke Nemioandia Siddhantacaiiavaitin 

r^rnT" 'n Print G^maatasma, DminjasamgraJia and othei works) an 
Pr tl-LlfdncIra {author of Nydyalumuclacandr a and ameyalcamalamarmida ) , 

!vl and scholars like Vaduaja PdrsvarMtJiacctnta^ KaluUtha^ 

r-i H and Yaiodkatacanta), Vadibhasimha (wrote GadyoGintamani and 
K-%*^arMamani), Dhanapala (author of Tilakamanjari), A.mitagati (author 
nf <Hhhr,^>f^,ntms<imdo'ha, Dhmmaparllm and other works), Asaga ( author ot 
V,n r,Hncanta\ Mahasena (author of Pradywmnacarita), Viranandin 
( *uthor of Cahd)a,pmU.(icai ita), and perhaps Kanakamara ( wrote Karalan<jif^ 
iH in Apabhramla), and other writers hke the grammarian Dayapala 
( mthor oSJRfpasiddhi and contemporary of Vadiraja) 

While Somadeva made substantial contributions to J aina religious 
’ teratnre, his literary importance and achievement go beyond its narrow 
limits, and the value of hzs work can be assessed m relation to Sanskrit 
literature as a whole He is one of the most versatile talents in the history 
of Indian literature, and his masterpiece Ya^astilaha reveals the manifold 
aspects of his genius He is a master of prose and verse, a profound scholar 
With a well-stocked memoiy, an authority on Jama dogma, and a critic of 
contemporary philosophical systems He is a close student of the art of 
government, and in this respect his Yasastilala and Nltivakyamrta supplement 
each other He is a redactor of ancient folktales and rehgious stories, and 
at times shows himself an adept in dramatic dialogue. Last but not least, 
he is a keen observer of men and manners The position of Somadeva is, 
indeed, unique in Sanskrit literature 

Despite the fact that Somadova^s reputation rests on a prose 
romance and a treatise on polity, he was primarily a Jama theologian , and 
nearly half of Yasasttlalct and presumably the lost works are devoted to 
the defence and exposition of the tenets of the Jama faith He acknowledges 
the fart himself and would have us believe that his poetry was a byproduct of 
hM 1*1 o^phical studies He tells us m one of the opening verses of 

ireiti J " T 

rd uTort''!? TT} composition by 

hi childhood Tarka or philosophical aigumentation was Somadeva’s 

like many mtellectuals of his age, spent a good 

g^?rf 34 ii. 
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deal of his energy in engaging in contioversy influential disputants belonging 
to rival faitbs This was, in fact, a tiait of the times, as can be seen 
from such peculiar but significant names as Vadiraja^ Vadibhasimha, Vadigha- 
ratta, Vadighanghala, Paravadimalla, Vadikolahala etc , found among the 
Jama writers and scholais of the age That this was a practice common 
to all the schools is evident from I-tsing’s eloquent description of it in 
his account of education in India towards the end of the seventh century. 
“When they are refuting heretic doctrines”, says the Chinese traveller, 
“all their opponents become tongue-tied and acknowledge themselves 
undone Then the sound of then fame makes the five mountains (of India) 
vibrate, and their renown flows, as it were, over the four borders.” “They 
oppose the heretics as they would drive beasts (deer) in the middle of a 
plain, and explain away disputations as boiling water melts frost. In 
this manner they become famous throughout Jambudvipa (India), receive 
respect above gods and men, and serving under the Buddha and promoting 
His doctrine, they lead all the people ( to Nirvana) 

The Prasasti verses of Nitivakydmrta emphasize Somadeva’s activity 
as a controversialist, and proclaim his superiority to all prospective disputants. 
One of the verses, for 'instance, asks a disputant how he dares argue 
with Somadeva, not being an Akalanka in argumentation nor a Ham- 
sasiddhantadeva in the knowledge of traditional lore nor a Pujyapada 
in eloquence 

The final verse trumpets Somadeva's eloquence which strikes terror into the 
hearts of all disputants, and claims that even Bihaspati cannot hold his own 
in argument with him ® 

While these boasts and eulogies are of a conventional character* 
they reveal one aspect of Somadeva’s intellectual equipment, and he was 
perhaps as assiduous in his polemical activity as any of his contemporaries. 
This, however, should not blind us to the fact that poetry and literature must 
have made heavy claims on his time and intellectual effort, as the composition 
of an extensive work like YasasUlaka in prose and verse was bound to 
presuppose long and careful preparation, involving laborious study of the 
secular branches of study and fervent devotion to the art of poetry. His 
statement that he had studied Tarka since his childhood shows that he 
began his career as a student of logic, metaphysics and alhed subjects. 


1 

2 


A Record of the Buddhist Religion by I-Tsing 


Trans by Takaknsn, pp 178, 181. 
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and seems to have taken to poetry late in his life. But his devotion 
to his second love was no less sincere, and apparently he came to realise tha 
poetry was an exacting mistiess As he says at the beginning o his wor , 

‘Thou Muse, thou evil genius, thou dost dismiss sleep, hinder delight in 
the Sastras, reduce all the senses to impotence, and bewilder the mind. Yet 
men are lucky if they obtain thy favour 

The combination of Tarka and Poetry, so prominent in the case of 
Somadeva, is not an isolated phenomenon in Indian literary history. Sriharsa, 
the author of Nmsadhacanta and KhandamhhandahMdya, is a classic 
example of this tendency, which is also observed occasionally in lesser known 
poets. We may refer, for example, to Trailokya who flourished in K.ashmir 
in the first half of the twelfth century, and is mentioned by Mankhaka in 
Snlanthaearita 25 65, 66 ^ It is noteworthy that Mankhaka compares 
Trailokya to Tutatita or Kumarila, who is also supposed to have been a 
Tarkika as well as a Kavi, although no poem composed by him has come 
down to us 

It may be safely assumed that YaiastilaT^a was the product of that 
period of Somadeva’s life when his poetic power had reached its full 
maturity. The author makes certain claims for his work which will bear the 
scrutiny of investigation 

First, he says that he composed his work without aid from any 
source and without any model before him, and therefore compares it to a gem 
produced by the ocean 

I ^ II 1 14 

The claim of originality, like all such claims, may be admitted only in a 
limited sense Somadeva cannot claim any originality regarding the plot, 
but there are some novel features in regard to the form and contents of the 
romance, which distinguish it from other versions of the story of Ya^odhara 
and, indeed, from other prose romances extant in Prakrit or Sanskrit It 
My be added that the claim of originality is in conformity with Somadeva’s 
idea that a poet should rely upon his own efforts and not imitate or 
borrow from others He declares that the poet, who keeps before him the 
works of his predecessors and consults them again and agam and expresses 
Mmself in the same manner or differently, is a plagiarist poetry thief’) and 
a sinner. 


1 H irer Shft'hflPi I If. |t 

1 e-jhUiui{ I i 

Jonaraja remarks m ks cemmentary . ^ 
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3l'«K 5r?iT^ ^p^tajUFfs I 

nIw ^s!*?r«nr wt w ^ts?p^s^ 5r Tra# ^ it 1. 13. 

It IS, however, conceded that occasional similarity with other writers in 
ideas or expression cannot detract from the merits of a poet who is not in the 
habit of looking into the works of others 





^sr- I 1. 12. 


Somadeva’s theory of poetical self-sufficiency is no doubt exaggerated and 
behed by literary history, but we may be certain that he relied mainly upon 
his own resources in the composition of his encyclopedic work 


Secondly, Somadeva says that he who has the curiosity to go 
through his work can avail himself of poetic utterances, appropriate dicta, 
and the tenets of all the S'astras 

^&cri5FNT. i # 135 ^ u 1. 15. 

This IS not an empty boast or arrogant self-assertion Poetic merits apart, 
Ya^astilaha is, indeed, a storehouse of information concerning the tenets of 
various Sastras and schools of thought , and this aspect of the work conforms to 
the theory of Vyutpatti held by Somadeva himself and the writers on poetics 
Somadeva tells us that theie is one type of Kavya, ‘sweet to the ears’ and 
eloquent with descriptions, and another type which chaims the heait, being 
replete with meaning no wise man will find fault with either of these, but 
proper and fit is that kind of composition which contributes to the edl-round 
vyutpatti or scholarly instruction of the author himself and others 

^ If 11!^ ^ =5 ^ 11 1 16 

The Vyutpatti mentioned by Somadeva has two aspects The Vyutpatti of 
the poet IS his scholarly training, and the idea of it appears in a systematic 
form in most writers on poetics, who lay stress on the impoitance of Vyut- 
patti as a supplementary discipline reinforcing Sakti or Pratibha, or natural 
genius , while, among poets, Mankhaka emphasizes the value of Vyutpatti or 
Panditya in his S'rlkanthaeanta ( 2. 5, 27, 45-48 ) Certain writers, e. g., 
Mammata, and especially Rajasekhara^ who is closely followed by Hemacan- 


1 Baja^ekhara in Kavyam%mam3as chap 8, envisages a wide range of intelleotnal 
equipment for a poet, and enumerates twelve recognised sources of poetry* Sruti, 
Smrti, Itihasa, Purana, Pramanavidya or the philosophical systems, Samayavidya 
or sectarian systems like those of the 6aivas, the Paficaratras, and the Buddhist^ 
popularly called Agama , the three Rajasiddhantas consisting of Polity, Erotic^ 
and Dramaturgy, Loka or a knowledge of the world, its geography and custosui; 
Yiracana or fanciful stories and conceits, and Praklmaka or misoellaneoua subjects 
like the science of elephants, the Dhanurveda, the science of gems, treatises on 
Yoga etc. 
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dra, and Ydgbhala, the authoi of Kdci/a.cosasa cr,^ and Ksemendra, in 
his KavilanIhfMauma, who employs the teim Paiicaya £oi Vyutpatti 
clearly enumerate the vaiious branches of learning, with all or some ot 
which the poet is expected to show his acquaintance Considered rom 
this standpoint, Somadeva’s statement that his Kavya is a repertory of 
aU the Sastras is corroborated to a large extent by an examination of 
the contents of the work, and there are few works in Kavya literature which 
fulfil the conditions of Vyutpatti so completely as Somedeva’s Yasastilahct 

The Vyutpatti of 'others’, that is, of the readers of a poem refers to 
their instruction in the topics of the Sastras, so that a Kavya is viewed 
as a kind of introduction to the learned branches of study Somadeva’s 
view of this aspect of Vyutpatti may be correlated with ^the opinion of 
Bhamaha, who says in his KdvydlanlM') a (chap V ) that the Sastras are, as a 
rule, difficult to understand and shunned by the untalented, who, however, 
enjoy them when mixed with the sweet potion of poetry, just as people 
take an unpalatable dose of medicine after tasting honey ^ In other words, 
the sastnc pill is to lie sugared with poetry for the benefit of those who 
are unable to swallow it as it is The difficult topics of the Sastras should be 
made interesting and popular through poetry, and this the poet can do 
by expounding or referring to them in the course of his Kavya Bhamaha, 
accordingly, goes on to say that there is no topic — no word, no meaning, 
no principle of logic, and no art or science — which does not serve as an 
element in poetical composition, and the poet’s burden is undoubtedly great ® 
It will be thus seen that the idea that a Kavya should be a medium 
of instruction for its readers was prevalent long before the tenth century, 
and this idea no doubt greatly influenced the scope and composition of 
Somadeva’s Ya^astilaLa 


Somadeva speaks of the great transmuting power of poetry. The 
true poets are those whose words make familiar things unfamiliar and unfa- 
miliar thmgs familiar 

^ I ii 1 25 

This somehow reminds us of certain lines of Wordsworth on the contemplation 
of Nature 


Familiar things and awful, the minute 
And grand, are destined here to meet . ® 


1 

2 

3 


erbert Bead Wordsworth, p 193 The lines occur m the first draft of a passage 
intended as an alternatiye for some lines in Book VIII of the Prolude. 
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But it IS obviously the genius of the poet, working on a broader canvas, 
that makes the familiar awful and the awful familiar 

Somadeva asserts that even the animals are* thriUed with joy 
when they hear the utterances of a good poet ^ This is an exaggeration, but 
he may have in mind the musical effect of lyric poetry 

The question of appreciation of poetry is considered by Somadeva 
from the standpoint of poets in seveial verses The poets aie said to be fond 
of people who may not be learned, but who can grasp the trend of the spoken 
word In other words, learning is not necessary for the appreciation 
of poetry the excellence of gold is, for instance, demonstrated by the 
touchstone which is of inferior value.^ The ability of laymen to judge 
the merits of poetry, although they are not poets themselves, is set forth by 
citing the example of the man who can discern the flavour of sweets 
while eating, although he is ignorant of the process of boiling sugar ® As for 
princes, poetical efforts are useless when a king lacks in judgment, it 
IS no use putting rich fare before an animal who feeds on grass.* The 
populace also lacks in judgment and delights in a poem, simply because 
it IS reputed to be good, it often happens that literary works are held 
in esteem solely on account of then being accepted as good by others, just as 
a woman acquires a reputation for beauty when she becomes someone’s 
mistress ® In matters aftecting poetry, one should appeal to the judgment 
only of those who, like the ocean, ‘ keep within’ (i e bear in mind) what 18 
good, and throw out what is bad , that is, the true critic is one who app- 
reciates the merits of a poem, ignoring the defects ® Further, a thing 
ought to be judged on its own merits and not in i elation to a type to 
which it does not belong , it is futile to look for the sheen of gold while 
testing silver In other words, poetry must be judged as poetry, and 
the critic must not expect to find in it what does not properly fall Within the 
province of poetry’' Those who are blind to merits, being intent oU 
fault-finding, and tiy to pass off blemishes as merits are unfit to study 
poetry being the enemies of the goddess of learning, they have indeed 
no right to study it® Finally, it is useless to argue whether any on& 

2 ^ 11 128 

3 u ft; ii l 29 

4 isu w 1 ^ ii i 30 

5 3Tir^l=iR<l 1 *3^ fi; ^ II 1 32. 

6 sRFJpRmg u ft: #5^ ii 1. 36. 

7 3Ucit%M?i ^ srrg snrt 5^15^- n !• 37. 
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13 a poet or not, since in the ultimate resort the ears and minds of the 
readers are capable of disceining the true nature of the spoken word and its 
significance respectively ^ 

Somadeva exploited to the full the resources of the Sanskrit langu- 
age, and has an undisputed claim to rank as a classical writer, but he 
could not altogethei escape the influence of Jama literary usage in handling 
Sanskrit prose and veise A glaring instance is his use of vma%h for 
eJAiA*, a Prakritism found also in some other Jama Sanskrit writers 
He writes also llesa-hhajanah more than once (e g , in 3 388 and 
towards the end of Book VI), which is clearly against classical usage 
A serious oframinatieal mistake occurs in 3 480 

sn!T^Tf%. I 5% ^ 11 

Here smyat, although it forms part of a Bahuvrihi compound, is made 
to govern sriyam The editors of the N S. edition of Yasastilaka propose 
to read ‘ cchcmsraya’, but not only the printed text but the three 
manuscripts used by me have the incorrect form An instance of loose 
coristvnc\iionishlm^a-ldimanavdptardhiyahm2 130 The commentator explains 
the phrase by supposing to be understood between the two compounds 
3 # arniup?! Such irregularities 

are, however, few and far-between, and perhaps negligible considering 
the bulk of the work 


One of the most conspicuous characteristics of Somadeva as a writer 
is his use of numerous rare and unfamiliar words, many of which are not found 
elsewhere in Sanskrit literature The command of vocabulary makes 
Ya^astiiala an exceptionally fruitful source of Sanskrit lexicography, 
but the use of far-fetched words sometimes gives a pedantic air to the 
woik Somadeva is not, indeed, the word-huntei ridiculed by Athenaeus* , 
he IS rather the learned researcher who tries to bring into use obsolete 
words As a mattei of fact, he distinctly refers to this aspect of his literary 
effort, when he says at the end of Book V that he has resuscitated words that 
had been swallowed by the crooked monster of Time. 

^ g % I ^15^ 11 

While Somadeva thus claims to have rescued long-forgotten words from 
oblivion, he also states that he has recovered words lying hidden at the 
bottom of the ocean of the Sastras, and that with these gems of words he has 
made an ornament for the Goddess of speech 


1 

2 

3 

i 


12 229,ftW|<«S 0it3flnngTOiBootlV. p. 118. 
See Jacobis Preface to Upam%t%bhamprapanea KatM, p XX, 

Dt%pnoaoph\»tM, IH. 98 
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In the latter verse Somadeva evidently refers to the unfamiliar words 
and the technical teims of the ^astras which he has used in his Kavya. 
This was, in fact, a trait of Kavya hterature, especially of the later 
period, but Somadeva seems in this respect to have gone further than 
any other writer of the age 


Somadeva, like Bhavabhiiti, sometimes gives expression to a sense 
of over-confidence in his own powers, and claims something like a monopoly of 
poetical talents ( End of Book IV ) 

»nTT I ii 

In another place he says that if there aie any honest people efficient 
in the art of poetry and the knowledge of the world, they should make it a 
point to study the utterances of the poet Somadeva 

WT 1 ^ II 3 513 

That Somadeva himself was conversant with the art of poetry as well 
as the way of the world, that he was a lavi as well as a lokmid, a 
shrewd observer of contemporary society, is apparent from his works, 
and that is the highest compliment we can pay him That this was considered 
high praise even in those times is shown by the fact that Jinasena in 
his Ad%pumna> I 56 attributes these qualifications to his guiu Virasena, 
the celebrated author of the Dhavala commentary ^ 

Somadeva’s self-assertion is in marked contrast to the modesty 
of an author like Siddharsi, who wrote his great allegorical romance about 
half a century before Yoosastilaka was written ® But it is noteworthy that 
in the opening verses of Yamstilaha Somadeva makes only modest claims m 
behalf of his work He begins by saying that there is nothing that has not 
been visualized by the all but omniscient poets of old , and it is a miracle when 
a present-day poet, however sharp in intellect he may be, happens to make any 
utterance comparable to theus (111)® As legaids his own Kavya, he opines 
that it will create fun among the wicked, but will contribute towards the 
intellectual growth of the wise, while those who are impartial will not remain 
silent about the work He hopes that the wise, whose sensibility has 
been made extiemely dull by partaking of the excessive sweetness of 


2 In 908 A D See Jacobi s Preface to his ed of Upamitihhavaprapanea haiha, p xxi 

3 
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the works of the meiitonous poets, might have a liking for the utterances of 
poets like himself, just as they would lehsh Neem leaves after excessive 
indulgence in sweets ( 1 22-3 ) 

Despite the all-round importance of Somadeva as a writer, he 
seems to have exercised very little influence in any department of thought 
outside the sphere of Jama religious literature He was completely ignored 
by the non- Jama hteraU, and his literary rehabilitation is due to the 
interest taken in him by modem research He seems to have found only 
one commentator for his YasasUlala, the Jama Srutasagara Sun who wrote 
his works early in the 16th century ^ As regards NUwdlcydmrta, there is an 
anonymous commentary extant on the work, of unknown date it is, however, 
Ml of quotations fiom ancient writers on Smrti and polity, and its author 
was a non-Jama as he salutes Han at the beginning of the work ^ 

The literary fortunes of Somadeva are a sad commentary on how the 
achievement of a writer of genius can be neutrahzed by sectarian indiflFerence 
and rehgious prejudices , but, as we shall see, Somadeva himself was imbued 
with such influences, and could hardly expect recognition outside the circle of 
his co-rehgionists On matters relating to Jama dogma he has always been 
recognised as an authoritative writer, and it is noteworthy that, in a number 
of verses quoted by Srutasagara in his commentary on Kundakunda’s Bhdva* 
paMida (V 34 ), Somadeva is mentioned among the great teachers of J ainism * 
sm % ^ %: ^ — 

I ii 

^^^(4 i 3Rr5T?nTT ii 

=1=^15. I II 

ufun?* I n 

dwcT ^ i Ml l^r snrm ii 

Citations from i oisust'tlotko/ are often found in later Jama literature, 
e g , in Padmaprabha’s commentaiy on Niycmasdra (v 101), A^adhara’s 
commentary on his AnagdTa-dhanrrmmrta (2 75,9 81, 98), Brahmadeva’s 
commentary on Yogindudeva’s (2 15), and frequently m 

1 Pt Premi Jama Sahitya aura Itihdsa, p 410. 

3 On the qnotetions in the Commentary, see O Stem’s paper in the Itmananda 
Centenary Commemoration Volume, Bhavangar 1936, pp 150-67 A commentary 
on NiUvakyamrta in Kannada hy a Jama author is knovra to exist It was 
composed by Nemmatha about the middle of the twelfth century a d See Pt 

Premi(op oit ), p. 80 . 
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Srutasagara’s eommentaiy on the Prabhrtas of Kundakunda ^ The following 
verse of YasasUMa {Vlll 34 ) is found with a slight vaiiation in Sivakoti’s 
Batnamdla,^ this writer being different from the ancient author of that name. 

^ %5n?rT imFT i ^ ^ ^ n 

The following thiee verses are cited from YasasUlala VI 1 m Subhacandra’s 
Jnanarnowa, ( under 4 27 ). 

gfir TT arr^rif i it 

^ ft sr% ^ ^ h 

f?r ^ ^ ^rgifta. ft5«n i as ^ q^: o 

It may be noted that the thud verse does not belong to Somadeva, 
as it appears in his woik as a quotation introduced by the phiase uUam ca. 
Another verse of Somadeva occurring in F«sasftZaXa VI 21 is quoted in 
JndndrTima (under 6 8 ) uktam ca granthdntare 

asnaraaarft q^ i sict qrfr^ftft qaft^rft u® 

Snmadeva’s verse 

gai a aiaftf ^sft ar sstswrai ^sfaraft ^ sraa i 

ftsaa astTgilRTfai fta; ftgaa saa n ( Yasastilala 2. 139 ) 

is quoted anonymously in Sarvadarsanasamgraha in the chapter on Jama 
philosophy A verse oecuiring in Yasashlaha in the philosophical dialogue 
towards the end of Book V (p 257) is quoted as follows in Anantavirya’s 
eommentaiy on Pa/nTcsdmuTihasutra ( Visayasamuddesa) tathd coltam 

Hiralal says in his Catalogue of Sanslrit and Pralrit manuscripts in 
G. P. and Bera/r (P XXXII) that ‘in the StotracatustayatiLd Vidyananda 
makes frequent references to and quotations from Dhyana-paddhati of 
Somadeva Sun This may be another woik by our author ’ It is, however, 
possible that this Dhyma-paddhaU is not an independent woik, but may turn 
out to be the elaboiate discourse on meditation (Dhyanavidhi) in Yasastilala 
YIII. 39. 

As a poet, Somadeva’s contribution to Kavya liteiature is substan- 
tial enough to justify his claim to be regarded as a worthy successor 
of IVrflgbft The poetry of Yasastilala has been analysed elsewhere^, and li 

1 Satprdbhrtddi'samgrahah, Mamkacandra Digambara Jama GrantliaraaJaj 17 

2 Included in Siddhdntasarddi samgrahak, Ibidem 22 

3 It IS uncertain whether the verses are actually quoted by the author of Jndndngaf>a 
or merely occur in the manuscripts of the work The Jndndmava is an original 
composition in fluent Sanskrit verse dealing with certain aspects of Jama doetrme« 
A careful examination of the available manuscripts of the work will help 
to decide whether the quotations are genuine 
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will be seen that Somadeva not only deals with the usual themes of Kavya 
but adds to the iich fund of Sanskrit poetiy by his treatment of 
topics not usually dealt with in Eavya literature. He gives us vivid 
and intimate pictuies of couit life not found elsewhere, and their accuracy is 
apparently due to the fact that they are drawn from personal observation and 
experience. He depicts also other aspects of life, and among his most 
notable verses may be included those on child life, the cremation ground, and 
the goddess Candamdii He is a sympathetic observer of animals, and 
some of his verses on animal life are among the best of their kind in 
Sanskrit liteiatuie He has intioduced Jama religious themes into Kavya 
poetry, and his verses on the Anupreksas are an important contribution 
to the literature on the subject The use of Prakrit metres in Sanskrit verse 
is also a noteworthy experiment , and Somadeva has in this connection made a 
lyrical effort which merits attention as being anterior to the composition of 
Jayadeva’s Gltagomndci 

Perhaps the most interesting body of verse m Ya^astilaha is 
that dealing with the vices and foibles of the ministers of kings, and the 
verses in question, varied and extensive as they are, constitute the first 
systematic attempt at political satire in Sanskrit poetiy, and remind us 
of the satirical verse of Ksemendra, who in his Na/rmamdla attacks the 
Kayastha or ihe official caste of Kashmir The later poet writes in a 
hghter vein, but his work is richer in concrete details, and covers a 
wider ground than the corresponding verses of Somadeva The object 
of the latter is edification rather than entertainment, but from a historical 
point of view the observations of both the writers are important as 
throwing light on some of the abuses of the times. Somadeva may bo 
said to have intioduced in this respect a new theme in Sanskrit poetry, 
which was later developed with ampler details by Ksemendra. 

Somadeva is not a great inspired poet he is sometimes artificial and 
suffers from verbosity and repetition of ideas But his verse often throbs 
with the currents of contemporary life, and he ranks supreme among 
the Jaina Sanskrit poets who have adopted the Aaui/ffl style as a vehicle of 
expression. He has, besides, given effective expression to some of the 
noble teachings of Jainism in Sanskrit verse The subject has been treated 
in another chapter, but we may cite here a notable verse which enshrines the 
idea of returning good for evil. 


I See Chapter Til. 
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*Even if any one resorts to villainy from ignorance or evil motives 
the good should think of doing only good Nectar never becomes poison even 
when it is churned’ ( 7asastdala, 1 151 ) 

This is, indeed, not a new idea in Indian literatuie , and we may cite, 
for instance, the ancient Buddhist dictum Enmity is not calmed by enmity 
(sm vairena vairdm ^dmyante)^ Nevertheless it represents one of the 
cardinal teachings of Jainism, and the exhortation is in harmony with the love 
tor all creatures inculcated elsewhere in Somadeva’s Ya^astilala.^ 


CHAPTER II 

Synopsis op Yasastilaka 

Book I 

In the Yaudheya country there was a beautiful city named Rajapura, 
adorned with magnificent temples and lofty mansions belonging to the wealthy. 
Here reigned Maradatta, son of Candamahasena, a powerful Prince who 
surpassed m valour such kings of old as Nrga, Nala, Nahusa, Bharata, 
Bhagiratha and Bhagadatta Ascending the throne while stiU qmte young, 
he embarked on a wild career of reckless adventure along with companions 
who had passions and traits of character similar to his own. Sometimes, 
putting on his armour, he would play with rogue elephants, * who had broken 
their chains like lotus fibres, flung away the pegs hke sprouts of Virana 
grass, torn the lopes to pieces like branching creepers, and smashed the 
posts like reeds’. Sometimes he would pet vicious wild horses. Sometimes 
he would plunge into lakes and grapple crocodiles. Sometimes he would 
kill tigers with the force of his arms, and wander in the woods echoing 
with the uncanny screeching of owls in then mountain resort. Sometimes 
he would betake himself at night to cremation grounds, ‘terrible with 
the sound of the loud drums in the hands of the female goblins’, and 
engage in duels with powerful spirits and overthrow them in the encounter. 
But there was also a lighter side to his activities Like a veritable god 
of love, he enjoyed the company of the women of diflerent nationahties, 
to wit, Andhra, Cola, Kerala, Simhala. Karnata, Sura§tra, Kamboja, Pallava 

1 Mahdvaatu, Vol I, p 132, etc, 

2 Book VIII, section 36 For the verse in question See Chap* XI 
The idea o£ returning good for evil was advocated by Lao-tzu in ancient CMna: it 
was disapproved and modified by the more practical Confucius. Soothill . 
The Three ReUgiom of pp. 33, 205. 
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aad Kalinga Sometimes he dallied with young women, in pleasure gardens, 
and, on othei occasions, indulged in watei-sports, surrounded by beautiful 
women, in aitifieial lakes, peifumed and abounding in flowers, with emerald 
floors, crystal embankments, golden steps and islets of pearls. Although 
leekless and self willed, and addicted to wine, hunting, and courtesans, 
Maiadatta was fi.ee fiom dangers and calamities, and considered himself 
akin to the gods 

One day a Tantnc teachei named Viiabhairava told him that 
he would obtain a miiaeulous sword with which he could conquer the 
lealm of the Vidyadhaias, if only creatures of all kinds weie sacrificed 
in the temple of the goddess Candamaii in his capital, and if at the same 
time he killed with his own hands a couple of human beings possessing 
all auspicious physical ehaiaeteiisties Healing this, Maradatta summoned 
the entile population to the temple of the dread goddess under the 
pretext of celebiating the Mahanavami festival, although it was not the 
proper season for it, and himself repaired to the shrme and ordered 
the guards to fetch the reqmied couple of human beings for the purpose 
of sacrifice 


The temple of Candamaii was a hoiiid place, frequented by the 
teiiible female spirits known as the Mahayoginis, and a crowd of fanatical 
votaries, engaged in outrageous forms of self-torture Certain devotees 
were burning Guggula incense on their heads, some, extremely ferocious, 
were burning their arteries, like lights, while others, exceedingly bold, 
were trying to please Siva by dunking their own blood In one corner, 
Eapalikas were selling for a price pieces of flesh cut off from their own 
bodies, and at anothei place certain fanatics weie worshipping the Mothers 
by swinging from then intestines, extracted with their own hands. Elsewhere 
eeitam grim men weie offering then own flesh as an oblation in the 
sacred file Such was the temple of Candamari, terrifying to Death himself. 

Meanwhile, the Jama sage Sudatta, famous for his austerities, 
and unaffected by the rigouis of the winter and the summer and the 
mons^n, was appioachmg Rajapuia with a large number of disciples. 
Avoiding the city in view of the impending slaughter, and turning to 
east, he saw a beautiful pleasure garden where young men were disporting 
^emselyes with beautiful damsels, adorned with floral ornaments. But 




I See Chap. XIII, 
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'‘Sdch places, like the hours of mooniise, occasion gossip about the 
amours of the beautiful ■women of all the world Like the spring, they 
provide free scope for mundane joys in which the sentiment of love 
prevails. Such places, as a rule, delude in a moment the heart even 
of one whose mind is purified by deep concentration So it is not 
meant for an ascetic to remain here ” 

Going a few steps further, the sage saw a cremation ground 
with the funeral pyres fiercely burning, and the gruesome scene of 
desolation awakened diverse thoughts in his mind He moved further away, 
and came to a hill not far from Rajapura Here he fixed his camp and 
ordered the monks to beg for alms in the neighbouring villages 

Among the disciples of Sudatta were two young ascetics, a boy 
and a girl, brother and sister, named Abhayaruci and Abhayamati 
respectively, who, unlike the others, were directed to beg in the city. 
They were the twin children of Kusumavall, sister of Maradatta, and 
chief queen of Ye^omati, son of Yasodhara Maharaja, and had taken the 
monastic vow in early childhood and wandeied with the sage Sudatta 
On their way to the city they were encountered by the guards, who had 
been sent in quest of a couple of human victims for the impending sacrifice. 
Careful not to frighten the young persons, the guards told them in a 
friendly manner that a great teacher, who had been apprised of their 
arrival, was waiting to see them m the temple of Bhavani. Their frightful 
appearance, however, betrayed their real purpose, and the boy and the 
girl, resigning themselves to their fate, followed them to the temple of 
the goddess 

The temple of Candamari, which was known as Mahabhairava, 
presented a strange spectacle, being full of the victims of all kinds 
brought there for sacrifice, and held fast by armed guards resembling 
the attendants of Siva There could be seen sheep, buffaloes, camels, 
elephants and horses frightened by the half-brandished swoids of the 
keepers There were aquatic animals like crocodiles, alligators, frogs, 
crabs, tortoises, and Pathina fish, all trembling with fear at the sight 
of the spirits waiting to drink their blood The keepers weie at pains 
to hold together the numerous birds, scaled by the movements of the 
circular sacrificial blade, and the other victims such as antelopes, tigers, 
lions, wolves, boars and apes The mass slaughter of the animals was to take 
place after the king had sacrificed the first victims 

The young ascetics saw before them the gum figure of Maradatta. 
Striding on the floor of the temple, with drawn sword, he looked like' 
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a moimtain in the middle of a river, with a serpent with raised hood 
on its slope The hing ‘seemed to be adame with his valour flaring up 
in his inner being, and bum everything with his angry look. He was 
extremely ferocious like a venomous serpent, and seemed to consume 
everything with the ftiry of his deportment The aspect and character of the 
goddess were still more terrible 

igi idi |cb^ «reiT. ii 1 136. 


The young ascetics whose minds were bent on the highest beatitude 
were not in the least afraid of the danger before them, and never lost 
their balance and composure when ushered into the presence of the 
king in the grim setting of the temple of Candamari. They encouraged each 
other to be firm and resolute, scorn death, and regard salvation as the 
highest object of human endeavour Maradatta’s heart softened at the 
sight of the tender boy and the girl , and although he could not recognise them 
to be his own nephew and niece, he felt the kindly influence of their presence, 
and said to himself (p. 156) 




“How is it that, at the sight of these two, my heart, though 
heavily tainted by cruel thoughts, has become absolutely calm, as if it 
had partaken of nectai , and my eyes turn to no other object, as if because 
riveted upon them with the force of thunder? Why is my soul in an ecstasy 
^joy, as if at the sight of beloved friends who have been long abroad? 
Why IS my heart steeped in joy, as if it were long familiar with them? 
to they not possibly my own nephew and niece ? Only the other day 
ear r^ one of the elders of my family, Revataka by name, the amazing 
story ot their rehgious austerities even in childhood At the sight of 
beloved persons, though never seen before, the senses become suffused 
with youth in an ecstasy of love, like the rays of the morning sun.” 

= 0^e™g the change in the attitude of the king, a bard recited ti^o 

verses and appealed to him to lay aside his sword. 

51 'gift 5^. era ^ i 

ii 1. 148. 

fh transgresses thy command. 

Sure, the goddeee of proepenty » devoted to thee, aud uo one .8 jeatons 
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of her. Do thou therefore discard thy sword, the companion of thy arm 
in the spoit of war its blade doth emit its lustie undei the pressure 
of thy powerful grip i ” 

Maradatta listened to the verses recited by the bard, and laid 
down his sword at the feet of the goddess Then imposing silence on 
the noisy crowd of spectators with his raised hand, he ofiered a seat to 
the ascetic boy and the girl, who now recited, one after the other, a 
senes of panegyrics in honour of the king in the conventional style of 
court poetry 

The purpose of the ascetic boy was to convert the king to the 
Jama faith; but he thought it advisable to pioeeed slowly and cautiously 
in the matter, and reflected within himself (p 176) 




'‘Preaching of lehgion at the very outset to persons, dominated by 
passion and ignorance, only gives them a severe headache, and brings 
the speaker into contempt So I will cheer him with words enlivened 
by such sentiments as are familiar to him A sagacious person ultimately 
obtains the desired result with regard to one who is ignorant of the truth, 
even by humouring him, just as one subdues a wild elephant by alluring 
him with delicious fruits ” 


The ascetic boy, followed by his companion, again praised the king in 
a series of lyrical verses , and the latter now questioned them about their 
native place and origin The boy promised to satisfy the king’s curiosity and 
addressed to him a benedictory verse 


Book II 


The ascetic boy Abhayaiuci, addressing Maradatta, now begins' 
the story of his previous births, an autobiographical record, which incidentally^ 
throws interesting light on medieval court life in India. 

There is a prosperous country named Avanti, hospitable with its 
fruit-trees, lotus-pools and vernal bowers 





n2. 12. 


“ There the travellers wear beautiful unsteady wreaths of toy-lotus 
blossoms, and are protected from the sun by the shade of the leaves of 
the woodland trees alongside the roads. Then fatigue is removed by 
the breezes coming from the neighbouring pools of watery fell to the 
4 
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brim; and delighted with the floweis, and contented with the fiuits, thej 
indulge in sports in the wateis ” 

In that country was the famous city of Ujjayini where leignec 
a great king named Yasoigha “The Mandaia mountain gave him thf 
quality of firmness, the ocean gave him depth, the god of love gave hin 
beauty, Bihaspati gave him mastery of traditional lore, the Kalpa tree 
made him accessible to suppliants, the Earth gave him the virtue o 
forbearance, and the sky gave him dignity The goddess of speech gave hiir 
eloquence, the goddess of wealth gave him success in the art of commanding 
the Cintamam gem gave him intellectual power, and the family goddess 
gave him physical fitness, while the god of death gave him the power 
of bringing all men under his control. In this way, other deities, too 
such as Vaiuna and Kubera, gave him their essential qualities, like ancestral 
wealth (p. 218).” 

Candramati was the consort of Yasorgha, and is no other thau 
the ascetic girl Abhayamati m her present birth Yasodhara was the 
son of Ya^orglia and Candramati, and is no other than the ascetic boy 
himself in his present birth ^ One day king Yasorgha happened to see 
a growth of grey ban on his head, and immediately his thoughts turned 
to renunciation of worldly ties, and he revolved in his mind the twelve 
topics of meditation prescribed by the Jama faith, commonly known as 
the Anupreksas. Thereafter the king gave orders for the marriage and 
coronation of his son Yasodhara, and himself renounced the world and 
took the monastic vow under the direction of a learned sage named 
Samyamadhara Pratapavardhana, the chief of the army, with the help of an 
architect, made the requisite preparations for the coronation A branch city 
with spacious avenues was built on the bank of the Sipra as well as a 
bejewelled pavilion, protected from the sun by beautiful curtains, and 
equipped with numerous gates, towers, altars and apartments. Pound 
about were the camps of the princes who had come to witness the festival 

The selection of a suitable elephant and a horse for the new 
king was the next important item preliminary to the coronation Under 
instructions from Pratapavardhana, a committee of experts selected an 
elephant named Udayagiri from among those sent by the kmg of Ealinga as 
part of his annual tribute, and the chief keeper of the royal elephants 
communicated to Yasodhara the findings of the experts, an elaborate report 

1 What follows may ho termed the Stoet of Yasodhaea. Throughout the narrative 
Abhayaruoi identifies himself mth Ta&dhara and speaks in the first person, 
YA^AS«fiASA jsLsmotter aame'of Abbayaruei,. 
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on the characteiistics of the chosen animal, full of technical details. 
Meanwhile, a baid named Karikalabha lecited a number of verses in praise 
of elephants Similarly, a notable white charger of Kamboja was selected by 
another committee of experts, whose report was likewise communicated to the 
Prince by the keeper of the royal stable, Salihotra, after which a bard named 
Vajivinodamakaranda recited some verses in praise of horses 

The astrologers then reported to Yasodhara that the coronation 
might follow the marriage rites, or the marriage rites the coronation, 
or if the time was favourable, both the functions might take place together ; 
just as an idol could be installed after the building of a temple, or ,a temple 
built after the installation of an idol, or if one’s resources permitted, 
the building and the installation could proceed together The astrologers 
described in detail the time and hour technically favourable for both the 
coronation and the marriage rites 

Yai^odhara proceeded to the coronation pavilion where gold and 
Silver pitchers, various herbs and Kusa blades, and water from ocean-going 
rivers were kept ready The royal throne, the white umbrella, and the 
fly-whisks added to the beauty of the structure, and the arms and the 
family treasures were carefully arranged near the idol of the tutelary 
goddess. Auspicious utterances were made by gay women, and crowds 
kept at a distance by trustworthy oflScers Here, to the accompaniment 
of music, the sacred water was poured over Yasodhara by a bevy of 
courtesans, while a bard named Jalakelivilasa recited verses celebrating the 
ceremonial bath 

The ceremonial bath was followed by the marriage rites Attended 
by the family priest, Yasodhara worshipped the blazing Fire with butter 
mixed with curds, and cuids mixed with boiled milk, while other priests 
offered oblations in the fire and uttered blessings with appropriate formulas 
The marriage of Yasodhara and Amrtamati was celebrated in prose and 
verse by the bard Manojakuhjara 

Next came the ceremony of coronation, of which the principal 
feature was the presentation of the royal insignia to the prince, while 
relevant verses were uttered by the bards The white umbrella was 
presented first, and Yasodhara was asked to ascend the throne. Then 
followed the presentation of the royal turban and the sword. 

After the coronation, Yasodhara and his bride mounted the 
elephant Udayagin, and the royal procession started from the bank of 
the Sipra on its way to the capital. Trustworthy followers, equipped 
With armour, and others armed with- swords guarded the king, while 
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attendants, wielding various weapons, cleared the road and removed 
inauspicious persons such as women in periods, eunuchs, men with deformities, 
Candllas and the like The elders recited congratulatory verses, and 
women sang to the flute and the iyie The neighing of horses and the 
trumpeting of elephants mingled with the sound of drums 

The procession passed through the stieets of the decorated city, the 
terraces and windows of the buildings being crowded with women eager 
to have a look at the royal pair Meanwhile, in the palace, the aged 
lady superintendents of the royal household were stirring up the maads 
and attendants with admonitions and directions preparatory to the reception 
of the king The frivolous maid Vasantika Was, for instance, asked to 
have done with the gamblers and make garlands of Bakula buds Lavangi 
was ordered not to join her playmates, but to get busy in making ‘ornamental 
designs ontheflooi’ (rangamlh)^ Madana was asked if she was sleeping 
even at that hour, and told to make preparations for the ceremonial waving 
of lights. Kurangi was ordered to prepare cosmetics, and Malati to decorate 
the throne, while Kalahamsi was urged to get the betel-stand ready, and 
Madhukari the flywhisks The eunuch was advised to step aside, the Kirata 
to remain indoors, the hunchback to do auspicious acts, the dwarf to indulge 
in sports, and the chamberlain to set about his business in right earnest , and 
even the tame birds weie asked to put forth joyous notes On ai rival at the 
palace, bedecked vith white flags, the king was welcomed by the bard 
JBortisahara with a poetical description of the noble edifice. 

Book in 

The narrative continues in the form of an autobiographical record 
and describes Yasodhara’s life as a king , but it is by no means a continuous 
account, being rather a series of episodes incidental to the routine of a 
medieval court. They are here enumeiated in the order in which, they 
occur in text 

ft) Ya^odhara is awakened from sleep by bards reciting verses 
descriptive d the morning scenery, after which the king goes to his durbar 
to dispense justice with the help of learned and impartial judges, while 
erudite scholars expound the law-books. 


Called also rangSvah and rangarekha, and made ■with colo'ared powder, also with, 
wmphor dust, and even with pulverized pearls and gems Cf 
Book in , Book IV , 

Vorocam^wBwk Ibid Book VH 

Ibid. 
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h) The relative merits of fate and personal endeavour form the 
Subject of an academical discussion in the council-chamber, m which the 
ministers maintain diffeient points-of-view, and the deliberation ends with 
a discourse on the principles which ought to govern the relations of a king 
with other kings. 

c) An arrogant message in verse summoning rival princes to accept 
the suzerainty of Ya^odhara is read out to the envoy in charge of the mission 
by the royal clerk under the king’s direction 

d) The chief of the secret police reports to Yasodhara that the spy 
Sankhanaka has returned after gathering information about various people 
in the country and abroad Yasodhara summons the spy to his presence and 
spends some time, jesting with him Questioned by the king about the 
absence of his former corpulence, Sankhanaka replies that poor men like 
himself can hardly expect to have protuberant bellies It is, of course, 
otherwise with men like Yasodhara and the idle rich, who daily gorge 
themselves with luxurious food, such as nee white and clear like the glances 
of beautifnl women, broths of the colour gold, butter flagrant as the mouth 
of a beloved woman, curries charming as the graceful movements of nautch 
girls, well-cooked dishes, savouiy like a beloved woman’s lips, curds well- 
shaped and hard like the breasts of a young woman, milk sweet as the 
glances of one’s beloved, sugared preparations of milk-rice, delicious as the 
first union with a newly-married bride, and water perfumed with camphor, 
refreshing as the mysteries of love * 

Addressed by the king as ‘the lord of the rams,’ and asked whether 
he has had anything to eat, Sankhanaka replies that he has been in a way 
entertained by a miserly, penniless and greedy fellow named Kilihjaka, 
the righthand man of the Chief of the Secret Agents, Visvavasu, a native 
of the Deccan The meal consisted of boiled nee grown stale, and full of 
husk and gravel, some rotten beans, a few drops of rancid AtasI oil, slices 
of half-cooked gourds and certain badly cooked vegetables as weU as some 
raw fruits and overbuint bimjals thrown in. The meal ended with sour 
gruel mixed with plenty of mustards, and the beverage was some alkaline 
fluid with a taste like that of the water of a salt-mine Sankhanaka pitifully 
relates that he could eat nothing and remained hungry, and his only 
subsistence was a quantity of boiled Syamaka nee mixed with whey, which 
the miser’s wife had the goodness to serve, unseen by her husband 

Yasodhara once asked the spy for particulars about a minister named 
Pamarodara, entrusted with the administration of a province, and famous for 
his piety, wisdom and spotless character This brings us to what may be 
termed a detailed report of the spy on the doings of the minister. 
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Sankhanaka promises to speak tke truth, but warns the king that 
what he is going to relate will to some extent put a slur upon him as 
well It IS the master’s fault if his servants do as they like through a sense 
of their own powei and influence 

The spy goes on to quote a laige number of veises on the evil ways 
of ministers, composed by various poets by way of criticizing the kings 
failuie to investigate the misdeeds of Pamaiodara The verses are mostly 
general in character, but a few diieetly attack the offending minister 

Sankhanaka gives an idea of Pamarodaia’s administration by saying 
that the latter demands unpaid labour when the people are busy sowing, and 
collects taxes before the corn is ripe, while the harvest is spoilt hy the 
unlicensed movements of the soldiery 

The revelation of the spy is a rude shock to Ya^odhara who is 
unwilling to believe his allegations, but Sankhanaka replies that, in all 
matters beyond the range of direct perception, a king must depend upon spies 
as well as his own judgment, as if they were his eyes He quotes a verse to 
the effect that when a king does not employ spies nor exercise his own 
judgment, his kingdom is at the mercy of his ministers, just as the milk 
belonging to a blind man becomes the prey of cats 

The low origin of Pamaiodara is described as the cause of his 
overweening piide. His father was an oilman and mother a low-born woman, 
while his wife has had five husbands I The respect shown to such a man 
on account of his rank V as bound to make him proud and overbearing The 
spy then illustrates by various examples the danger to kings from elevating 
low-born persons to high positions in the state 


Describing Pamaiodaia as a monster of corruption, to wit, bribery 
and extortion, the spy tells Yasodhaia that the minister, after cheating him, 
as he did the former kings, wiU one day go over to some other king, 
like a trumpeter who selves any one employing him 

affk ii 8 185. 

Pamarodaras ‘valour is next described He is brave and valiant 
in the presence of merchants, physicians, the weak and the deformed, 

but, hke an ape, maintains a discreet silence m the presence of warriors and 
desperadoes 


^ w ^ I ^11 3.190. 

Speaking of the origin of vdlains, Sankhanaka relates that, in 
djs of yore, there came into being fourteen, or rather eighteen, groups 
them He declares that the king’s mimster combines in himself the vices 
ot all the categones of villains enumerated by bun. 
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After quoting some veises attiibuted to different poets, and 
containing reflections on Pamaiodara’s chaiacter, the spy represents him 
as an enemy of religion He misappiopiiates money donated for the 
worship of the gods, and breaks or melts down valuable idols and replaces 
them by others of lesser value Sometimes he would sell an idol, and, 
with the proceeds, celebrate a religious festival It is also his habit to 
rob people by employing the methods of thugs, and give the money to worthy 
Brahmanas Besides, he confiscates villages and property endowed for 
the purpose of maintainiag the worship of the gods^ 

J II 3 227, 

11 3. 235 

suTfRJTf i ii 3 236 

Crime and irreligion play then part in a more serious charge brou- 
ght against the minister The latter had employed five Candalas, knowing them 
to be such, in his household for cooking and drawing water, but this violation 
of the caste-rules gave rise to a scandal, and one night he murdered them 
all while they were fast asleep When it was suggested by some distin- 
guished person that he should perform puiifieataiy rites to expiate the crime, 
he ridiculed the idea by putting forward heterodox opinions, commonly 
associted with the Carvakas 


i': I SI ft I sraiff ii 

I 7^5^53 ^ ftJi H 3 232-4 


“The rays of sun, jewels, fire, cows and air are not polluted when 
touched by Candalas Similarly, being pure by nature, I could not be 
contaminated even in the midst of Candalas The soul is pure by nature, 
while the body is naturally impure Think over the matter To whom, m 
the world, does the process of purification apply ^ Sire, the regulation 
of castes and orders of society and birth and family is a matter of con- 
vention and nothing more In reality, 0 king, there is neither Brahmana nor 
C5.?.dala. ” 

Further charges against Pamarodara are contained in a verse which 
describes the harm done by the minister to certain scholars and poets. 
He destroyed the livelihood of a scholar named Tnda^a, and caused financial 
loss to (the poet) Kohala. He insiflted the poet Ganapati, and brought 
about the ruin of (the scholar) Samkara. He outraged the rehgioua 


1 See Ohap. V. 
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susceptibilities of the scholai Kumuda, and eonipelled (the poet) Kekat 
to leave the countiy 

The spy concludes by saying that the religious merit of a kinj 
and the joy and happiness of his friends and servants depend upon th( 
removal of wicked ministers ; but we are left m the dark about what steps, i 
any, were taken against Pamarodaia. 

e ) Yasodhaia reviews his army on the eve of an expedition, and th( 
different regiments recruited from various parts of India are described to hin 
by the military commanders ^ 

/) The Sandhivigrahins or Secretaries for peace and war announc( 
in verse the arrival of the envoys of various monarchs at the court o 
Yasodhara ff) Utterances of the court jester h) Yasodhara discusse! 
Arthasastia verses i) Yasodhara says that he sometimes witnessec 
exhibitions of dances in dancing halls in the company of connoisseurs o 
the ait We have in this connection a hymn to Saiasvati forming pan 
of the Puivaranga ceremony f ) Yasodhaia wounds the vanity of a tactless 
and self-conceited poet I ) Yasodhaia takes part in philosophical discussions 
1) Stick in hand, Yasodhara trains elephants, and while in training, tin 
animal is addressed in prose and verse, the elaborate prose invocations ending 
with the words he he hala chvyasdmaja mdtrdsatam Ustha ti&tha Tht 
following IS one of the verses containing the instructions of the trainer (3. 282) 
mifes ^tlr. m %% lists' ferrirsii i 

“ Stand with thy limbs in equipoise. Place the tiunk on the grounc 
on a level with the claws Fix thy look on the tip of the trunk. Tusker 
hold thy ears motionless, with a steady mind Move not the tail Child 
keep still, like a sage in meditation, for a space of time equal to a hundrei 
Wtrds, while I quickly devise (another) posture (for thee).” 

m) Yasodhara reports that once during an inspection of differem 
categories of elephants, a military commander enumerated to him th( 
various states of intoxication in which rutting elephants are found. I 
was also his custom to witness the sports of elephants from a specia 
pavilion in the race-course, accompanied by experts conversant with th( 
different methods of treating elephants during their period of frenzy 
On such occasions keepers used to delight him by reciting verses in praise o 
the animals. Sometimes, again, he supervised the process of armouring 
the tusks of his war-elephants with protective sheaths of iron n} Ya^odharJ 
listens to a lecture on health and dietetics 


1 Seo Chap, TV. 
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o) Yasodhara says that he passed the hours of noon in the hot 
summer days in amorous spoits in his garden called Madanamadavmoda 
‘The Frenzied gaiety of love’, and indulged m ivatei -spoits with his 
mistresses in the Hall of Mechanical Showers {yantiadhdidrjiua's^ ‘cooler 
than the Himalayas’. We find here ‘watery beds’ on the raised floor 
of pavilions erected on islets on the surface of pools for watei-spoits, vessels 
of gold, gems and silver containing scented watei , ground lotus-beds watered 
by showers from ‘mechanical clouds’, streams of water gushing from the 
mouths of the statues of various wild animals, currents of water i-sinug from 
the holes of artificial lotus stalks made of moonstones , sprays emitted by 
the trunks of artificial elephants, fountains rising from the mouths of 
artificial alligators , and water let loose from the mouths of artificial monkeys 
placed in creepery recesses What seems to be a statuary group repiesents 
water deities quarrelling m the course of then water-sports, the sage Xaiada 
dancing in joy at the sight, and the Seven Sages huiiying to the scene, 
the figures of the latter spouting a copious flood of vatei. We see 
also handfuls of water thrown up by the statues of nymphs, seated on 
the trunks of artificially made Celestial Trees, ■while water for bath comes 
pouring from the bosoms of mechanical ‘cloud-puppets’ Another mechanical 
device is the decorated figure of a woman, vhich discharges streams of 
liquid sandal when pressed on different parts of the body { 3 375) 

p) Once in the rainy season, while Yasodhara was enjoying the 
beauty of the clouds from a palace on the slope of a pleasure hill, accompanied 
by his tributaries and warriors, the Sandhivigiahin ushered into his piesence 
an envoy and a messenger from the court of Acala, the king of Pancala, 
with symbolic presents conveying a threat of war This causes consider- 
able excitement and commotion in the court of Yasodhaia, and ultimately 
a letter is sent to the king of Pancala, demanding submission ^ q ) At the advent 
of autumn, war is declared against the king of Pancala, and an expedition sent 
against him under the command of Vijayavaidhana Winter comes, and 
at the dead of night a spy arrives to announce to Yasodhaia the victory 
of his commandei-in-chief and the defeat of Acala 

r) Spring arrives, and Yasodhaia participates in the festivities 
of the season While the bards recite verses describing the glory of the 
Spring and the vernal attire of the king and the gaily decorated swings in 
the royal household, Yasodhaia worships the god of love and celebrates 
the festival in his honour 

1) See Chap. Y 

5 
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s) The spimg festivities aie followed by the Mahanavami in the 
course of which the goddess Apaiajita is worshipped Then comes the 
Festival of Light {clliMsam) After this, Yasodhaia practises aichery, 
while a bard le cites verses in praise of his skill in shooting with bow 
and arrows, t) Mooniise and the gaiety of love 

Book IV 

Yasodhaia now turns to his domestic affairs, and relates an episode 
of his married life, which is the pivotal point of the story 

One evening Yasodhaia visited his consort Amitamati to pass the 
night with her in her apartments on the top floor of a seven storied palace 
About midnight the king, who was not quite asleep, noticed that the queen 
slipped away from his bed, and, furtively looking at him, discarded her 
ornaments, and, putting on the clothes of her maid, quickly went out of 
the chamber The king’s suspicion was aroused, and he at once followed 
her close on her heels, and saw her entering the hut of an elephant-driver 
named Astavanka, an ugly cripple, who was fast asleep in a miserable bed, 
resting his head on a pile of ropes Amitamati sat down near him, and 
took hold of his hands, but he was furious at her delay in coming to him, and, 
dragging her by the hair with the left hand, gave her blows with the other. 
The queen was profuse in her apologies and confession of love, and swore by 
the goddess Katyayani that she was thinking only of him even when in the 
company of Yasodhara The latter was observing the scene unseen, and was 
about to draw his sword to strike the guilty pan, but restrained himself, 
thinking of the resulting scandal and the grief the young prince Yasomati 
would feel at the death of his mother Yasodhaia then returned to the 
palace, and Amrtamati, too, stealthily came and quietly lay down beside 
him as if nothing had happened. 

Yasodhaia could hardly sleep, and was filled with anguish and 
disgust, and felt abhorrence not only for Amitamati but for women in general 
He was puzzled at the queen’s strange infatuation with a low-boin elephant- 
drivei, but remembered that the cripple was an expert singer, reputed 
to be able to make even withered trees put forth new shoots with the melody 
of his voice, and that songs had a ravishing effect upon women who were 
apt to be bewitched by a singer, however wretched or ugly he might be. 

Yas'odhara continued to reflect on the conduct of Amrtamati, 
and the more he brooded over it, the greater became his disgust for women 
and worldly pleasures, and he made up his mind to renounce the world, 
leaving the throne to his son Yasomati. Next morning he appeared in 
court, and was there joined by his mother Oandramati. A bard recited 
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some verses wliieli seemed to lefleet the king’s own thoughts at the 
moment (p 84) 

^ f %% ti 

‘Deluded by the evei-iecuiiing daikness of desiies such as those 
relating to home, wealth, vife and ohildien, thou dost suffer day and nu^ht, 

0 mind, but leckest not of the suddenly amvmg seouige of Death” 

The bald recited another veise on the futility of tiying to keep 
women undei contiol, and it seemed to Yasodhaia as if the baid had come 
to know of the events of the pievious night Candiamati also noticed 
the change in hei son’s demeanour, and had misgivings about his relations 
with Amitamati, who, she thought, had been given much more freedom 
than was good foi a woman She lemembeied also that a maid-servant 
had repoited to hei that hei daughtei-in-law was in the habit of easting 
affectionate glances at the elephant diivei Nevertheless she asked 
Yasodhaia the leason of his dejection and lestlessness, but he told her 
a concocted stoiy about having seen a dieam, in vhich he appealed to 

1 enounce the woild and letiie to the woods, aftei having put Prince 
Ya^omati on the thione Candiamati advised her son not to have any faith 
in dreams, and told him the stoiy of the teachei, uho had dreamt of his 
School as being full of sweetmeat balls, and, lelying on his dream, invited 
the king to a luxuiious lepast t She further related that the maid-servant 
Vasantika had just reported to her that in a dream seen by her she had 
turned into iice giuel, and was being eaten up by the Brahmins invited 
to the siaddha of hei deceased mother' After thus demonstrating the 
fantastic ehaiaeter of dieams, Candramati suggested that, if Yasodhara 
was really apprehensive of having seen an evil dieam, he should seek 
a remedy by sacrificing all kinds of ammals to the tutelary goddess, and 
perform the customary rites to counteract the evil 

Yasodhaia was shocked at the idea of saciificmg ammals, and his 
heart revolted against the use of animal flesh in the worship of the gods 
As he made no attempt to conceal his feeling of revulsion at the course of 
action suggested by his mother, the latter attributed his heterodox leanings 
to the insidious influence of the Jamas, and accused the courtiers of 
disloyalty and coiiuption for allowing her simple-minded son to associate 
with the Digambaias, who, like magicians, were so skilled in deludii^ 
the world! An animated discussion ensued between mother and son on 
such controversial topics as animal sacrifice and various other Brahmamcal 
tenets and practices, which were subjected to adverse ciitieism by Yaiodhara. 
While Candiamati exhorted the latter to worship Siva or Yis^u or the aun. 
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ne picked lioles in the Biahmanical religion, and sought to establish the 
antiquity and piestige of the Jama faith by citing vaiious texts in support of 
his thesis 

Candiamati felt heiself to be woisted in the aigument, and 
ultimately peiauaded Yasodhaia in the name of filial piety to accept 
a compiomise, wheieby he would saeiifice to the tutelary goddess a cock 
made out of flour, and partake of the oflering, imagining it to be flesh. 
While orders were given to make such a cock and decorate the temple of the 
goddess, Amitamati came to know of the happenings at the court, and 
at once realised that the story of the dream was only a feint, and that she 
had been detected in her escapade of the previous night She decided to act 
quickly, and made up her mind to strike Yasodhaia before he could strike her 
Accordingly, she sent to him the minister Gavisthiia with a message, 
declaring her willingness to sacrifice herself before the goddess in order 
to counteract the evil effect of the king’s dieam and ensure his safety 
Furthermore, she begged that should the king decide to renounce the world, 
she might be permitted to accompany him to the woods, like the devoted 
wives of old, such as Sita, Dtaupadi, Arundhati and others Meanwhile, 
she invited Yadodhara and his mother to a banquet in her house after 
the worship of the goddess was over Yasodhaia accepted the invitation 
and sent back the queen’s ministei 

The treachery and hypocrisy of Amitamati served only to deepen 
Yasodhaia’s hatred of her, but still he decided to abide by his promise 
to eat in her house Meanwhile, the sound of music accompanying the dance 
of courtesans in the streets announced to the citizens that Candramati and 
her retinue were on then way to the temple of Candika, and Yadodhara also 
started for the same place on the back of an elephant amidst a host of evil 
omens Arriving at the temple, he severed the head of the cock made out 
of dough with a knife, according to the instructions of the priests, praying 
to the goddess that the ofi’eiing might produce for him the same results 
as the actual killing of animals in sacrifices He then sent the dough, from 
which the cock was fashioned, to the kitchen, as if it were the flesh of 
a real cock. 

Next day, Yasodhaia, accompanied by his mother, son and daughter- 
in-law, dined in Amrtamati’s house But she had mixed the food served out 
to her husband and mother-in-law with poison, which at once took effect and 
imperilled their lives. Physicians were sent for, and the inmates went about 
looking for medicine Meanwhile, Amrtamati cried aloud, and feigning 
to droop on Ya^odhara’s bosom, strangled him to death. The mother also died. 
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The ascetic boy describes the rebirths of Yalodhara and his mother 
Candraraati after then tragic death 

a) Yasodhara was leborn in a family of peacocks inhabiting a large 
tree in a well-watered valley to the north-east of the Suvela mountain. 
There he was caught by a hunter and presented to Yasomati, who had 
ascended the throne after Yasodhara s death The peacock miraculously 
remembered the events of his foimei birth, and recognised the old scenes 
and associates as soon as he enteied the city of Ujjayini and saw the 
royal palace 

UT ^ l^r ^ irg’ i 

Meanwhile, Candiamati was reborn as a dog in a cowherd settlement 
in Kaiahata, a country lying to the south of the Vindhya mountain. It so 
happened that the dog was also presented by the owner to the king, who 
was glad to receive so fine an animal for his hunting excursions 

One day the peacock wandered to the seventh floor of the royal 
palace, and discovered Amrtamati dallying with her paramour, the cripple. 
The peacock became mad with rage and attacked the pair with his beak, 
wings and throat The seiving maids saw this, and raising a hue and 
cry, struck the bud with whatever they found ready to hand, caskets, 
canes, fans and shoes The dog, too, came and rushed upon the bird and 
killed him The king, who was playing a game of dice nearby, saw the dog 
attacking the peacock, and dealt a blow at the animal with the board, 
killing him outright. 

&) In the next birth Yasodhara became a stag and Candramati 
a serpent On the very day of his birth, the former developed a taste 
for snake’s flesh, and discovered the serpent while digging up ant-hills 
with his horns. He at once started to devour the reptile, but the hoarse 
sound emanating from his throat, gorged with snake’s flesh, awakened a 
hyena asleep in a neighbouring grove of Kadamba tiees, and the stag 
in his turn became the hyena’s prey. 

c) Ya^odhaia was then leborn as a huge fish and Candramati 
as a crocodile in the Sipia. One day, during the water-sports of the women 
of Ujjayini in the iiver, a maid of the royal household was seized by 
the crocodile, and Yasomati, in anger, ordered the fishermen to destajoy 
all dangerous animals m the river They at once got into all o£ 

fishing craft , and in the course of the operation, the crocodile was pierced 
in the throat by a spear, and the fish, too, caught m a net. Both of them 
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■vrer© biougbt ashoie, and oidaied by the king to be made ovei to the cook 
of a hospice for Biahmins Everyday slices from their bodies were cooked and 
served to the inmates until they both expired after prolonged sufferings 

(1) After this, Yasodhara and Caiidraniati were reborn as a pair 
of goats in a held of sheep in the village of Kankahi, near Upayinl One day, 
while the rnale goat (Yasodhara) was covering the female, the herd got 
scared, and the leader of the rams attacked the billy-goat with his horns 
The goat died, but was leboin in the womb of the she-goat One day 
Yasomati came there on a hunting expedition, accompanied by a large 
number of hunters, but unable to kill any game in the woods, he returned, 
angry and disgruntled, and while passing through the herd, hit the she-goat 
(Candramati) with an arrow, ripped open her belly, and found the kid 
in the womb 

The young goat was entrusted to the care of the chief cook, and 
passed a few months in the royal kitchen There he saw Amitamati 
teaching the cooks how to roast meat, but she had been stricken Avrth 
leprosy in consequence of her sms, and her loathsome body emitted so foul 
a smell that the attendants had to go about, covering then noses Besides, 
the maids used to point at her mockingly, and tell passers-by how she 
had administered poison to her husband, the great and good Yasodhara. 

Meanwhile, the she-goat, after her death, was reborn as a buffalo 
in Kalinga. Purchased by the owner of a caravan, the animal came in 
course of time to UjjayinT, and used to swim in the Sipra One day he 
happened to meet Yasomati’s horse, and immediately made a murderous 
attack on the latter, owing to the innate mutual hostility of the two species 
of animals. As a punishment, the buffalo was toituied to death under 
the orders of the king The young goat, too, was killed for the table 
of Amrtamati who was inordinately fond of meat 

e) Yasodhara and his mother Candramati were next reborn as 
a cock and a hen, but there is a prelude to the story 

A sage named Manmatbamatbana was engaged in deep meditation 
on the Vijayaidha mountain A Vidyadhaia named Kandalavilasa, who 
wag going over the mountain in his aerial car, was ashamed to find that 
the motion of the vehicle was checked by the mystic force of the sage 
By way of retaliation, the Vidyadhaia decided to exercise his own magical 
powers to interrupt the meditation of the sage, and conjured up a scene 
of terror, by producing torrential ram, hail-stones and hurricanes, and a 
^■wd ^ gobhns, decked with serpents Ratnasikhandin, the king of 
t&se Yidyadhaias, who was coming to worship the sage, was enraged to 
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see the evil action of Kandalavilasa, and cursed him, saying that as a lesult of 
his offence he Would become a hangman in the city of Ujjayim Imploied by 
the Vidyadhaia for meiey, Eatnasikhandm decieed that he would le^-am 
his former state and poweis, if he ever had an oppoitunity of meetmf^ 
the gieat sage Sudatta, and leeeived leligious instiuction from hum 
Incidentally, the king of the Vidyadhaias related that Sudatta was once the 
mighty king of Kalinga One day a thief was produced befoie his court 
and accused of having murdered and robbed a Wber in his sleep The 
judges, consulted by the king, opined that the culpiit should be subjected 
to various kinds of torture and maltreatment in such a way that he might 
expire in ten to twelve days Hearing this verdict, Sudatta pondered 
over the dilemma of kings if they served the cruel ends of justrce, they 
were bound to incur sin, if they did not, there would be social disorder 
and imputation of cowardice Failing to solve the problem of reconciling 
justice with mercy, Sudatta renounced his kingdom and became a Jama monk 

In due couise the Vidyadhaia appeared m the role of a hangman 
in XJjjayinl, and Yasodhara and Candiamati were reborn as a cock and 
a hen in a Candala settlement in the vicinity of the city One day the 
hangman who was known as Candakaiman, happened to see the birds m 
the hands of a Candala boy, acquired them from him, and took them to 
Yas'omati The latter was about to start for the garden of the Temple 
of the Thousand Spires, accompanied by a large retinue composed of boon 
companions and women of the harem, for the purpose of celebrating the 
worship of Makaiadhvaja, the god of love The king asked Candakarman 
to take the buds to the scene of the festival and give an exhibition of 
cock-fighting 

The temple garden was full of orange-coloured tents and rows of 
pavilions erected for the festival, Candakarman went there with the birds 
in a cage, accompanied by the augur Asuii, a Bhagavata, the astrologer 
Dhumadhvaja, a Brahmana, the Saiva Haraprabodha, an expert in divimng 
underground treasure, and the Buddhist Sugatakiiti, a consummate cheat. 
There they saw Sudatta under an Asoka tiee, and severally expounded 
before the sage the philosophical tenets followed by each Sudatta refuted 
all their doctrines, and explained that Ahimsa or non-injury to hving 
creatures is the basis of Dharma, the sole means of attaining worldly 
happiness and final beatitude. In illustration of his point, he referred to the 
sufferings of the two buds in their various previous births as a result of obeying 
the law of violence, and briefly mentioned the circumstances of the death 
of Candramatr and Yasodhara and the succession of then births. .Candar 
karmau and his companions, chastened by the teachings of the the 
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VOW of Jama laymen, and Caudakarman himself, having fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the curse inflicted upon him, regained his /ormei status and 
departed for the vroild of the Vidyadharas 


Meanwhile, Ya^omati was en-joying the company of his consoit 
Kusumavali in a tent in the garden. Wishing to show hei his skill in hitting 
invisible objects with airows simply by heaiing the sound, he shot an arrow 
which pierced and killed the cock and the hen left behind by Candakarman, 
Soon aftei, Kusumavall conceived, and the birds found their next biith in 
her womb During the ante-natal period, the queen implored the king 
to proclaim protection from injury foi all creatuies and prohibit the sale 
of wine and the use of meat Further, she expressed a keen desire to have 
teachings on kindness to living cieatures expounded to her, and woiship holy 
women noted foi their self-eontiol. The king was convinced that he was 
going to have a child with an innate leaning towards the Jama religion, and 
tried his best to fulfil the wishes of the queen In due course Kusumavali 
gave birth to a pair of twins, a boy and a girl, who were respectively called 
Ya^astilaka and Madanamati, better known as Abhayaruci and Abhayamati, 
on account of the mother’s solicitude for abhaya or ‘ protection from injury ’ 
for all creatures during the period preceding their birth. The children 
grew up, and it was rumoured that Abhayaruci would soon be made crown- 
prince, and Abhayamati married to the king of Ahicchatra 

One day Yasomati went hunting, and happened to see the sage 
Sudatta in the garden of the Temple of the Thousand Spires Ajamaia, 
a boon companion of the king, suggested that the inauspicious sight of the 
naked ascetic augured ill for the hunt, and this annoyed the king and made 
him feel disgust for the sage. A meichant named Kalyanamitra, who had 
come to pay homage to Sudatta, entreated Yasomati not to be disrespectful 
towards the saint, who was once the king of Kalinga and renounced his 
throne to practise religious austerities. The merchant and Yalomati then 
both paid their respects to the sage, who greeted the king with a benedictory 
verse, and uttered a panegyric (p 262) 





The affable conduct of the sage touched the king to the heart , and 
repenting that he should have ever haiboiired ill-feeling for so good a man, 
he resolved within himself to cut oft his own head and lay it at the feet of 


the sage as an expiatory offering The latter at once read Ya^omati’s 
thoughts and forbade him to do such a thing The miraculous power of 


the sage astonished the king, who now questioned him about the whereabouts 
of his departed parents and grand-parents after their death. The sage 
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related that Ya^orgha, the king’s grand-father, after practising religions 
austerities according to Jama tenets, became after his 'death a divine sage, 
while his mother Amrtamati went to the fifth hell in consequence of her sms 
As for his father Ya^odhara and grand-mother Candramati, they had to 
undergo countless suffeiings in many a bu’th owing to the sm of having 
sacrificed a cock made out of flour-paste in lieu of living animals, and have 
now been reborn as Yasomati’s own children, Abhayaruci and Abhayamati, 
The words of the sage made the king realise the enormity of his own 
sin on account of having killed numerous animals and partaken of their 
flesh since his early childhood Disgusted with life, he made up his mind 
to follow the path of religion, but before renouncing the world, narrated 
to Abhayaruci and Abhayamati the story of their previous births. 

The ascetic boy (Abhayaruci) now relates to Maradatta that he 
und his sister Abhayamati, on hearing their father’s words, suddenly 
remembered their former births, and decided in their turn to renounce 
the world, although they were at that time only about eight years old 
Owing to their tender age, they became religious apprentices under the 
sage Sudatta, and travelling in his company, had arrived at the outskirts 
of Ujjayini, when they were arrested by Maradatta’s men and produced 
before him 

The narrative of the ascetic boy visibly moved Maradatta, and 
the latter, having realised that worldly happiness is hke a dream or a 
magic show, expressed his desire to enter the order as a novice Abhayaruci 
advised him to see the sage Sudatta, and both set out to meet the 
great teacher. 

Book VI 

Sudatta, perceiving by his supernatural knowledge that Maradatta 
was coming to meet him, himself came to the king’s court, and was received 
with honour Abhayaruci introduced Maradatta to the sage as the son 
of king Candamahasena of the Yadu dynasty and the younger brother 
of his mother Kusumavali, and spoke about the prince’s desire to be mitiated 
into the religious life, Maradatta then questioned Sudatta about the 
nature of Dharma, the causes of salvation and the cycle of births, and the 
duties of householders and monks. 

Sudatta now commences his great discourse on Jama doctrines, 
starting with a brief rbsumb and criticism of the theories of other schools, and 
an exposition of the doctrine of Samyaktva or right faith, that is, faith m the 
tenets of the Jama religion He then describes the four obstacles to 
the growth of Samyaktva as well as the four factors conducive to its growth, 
illustrating each of them with appropriate stories which occupy most of the 
6 
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Chapter. Tliis portion of the discourse ends with an enumeration of the 
different categories of Samyaktva and a brief difimtion of Bight knowledge and 
Eight conduct, which with Samyaktva constitute the fundamental dogma 
of the Jama faith 

Book VII 

Continuing his discourse, Sudatta deals with certain essential 
features of Jama leligious practice, e g , the prohibition of wine and 
meat The stones are again prominent, and illustrate the evil results 
of drinking and flesh-eating and the ment of abstaining theiefrom Another 
series of stories illustrates in detail the bitter consequences of malevolence, 
theft or breach of trust, falsehood, lust and greed, abstention from which 
forms the keynote of the five primary vows known as Anuvratas. 

Book vm 

The Jaina system of worship and devotions {japct, clhydna etc.] 
is outlined m the remaining portion of Sudatta’s elaborate discourse. His 
teachmgs have the desired effect, and Maradatta and the citizens aie 
initiated into the Jama religion. Abhayaruci and his sister, Maradatta whc 
became an ascetic, the sage Sudatta, and Yasomati, who had already 
renounced the world and taken the ascetic’s vow, all became celestial 
beings after their death 

Somadeva smgs the glory of the Jama faith and acclaims the 
Goddess of Poetry at the end of the story (p. 418 ) . 

3UIUUI WTRW: hut I 

^ II 


CHAPTER III 

Th^Stort op Yasodhaea and its Soueces 

It is not possible to determine how old the story of Ya^odhara 
is, but it is certain that it is much older than the 10th century. It is 
said that a YasodharacaTita by Prabhanjana is mentioned in the unpublished 
Prakrit romance Kuvalayamdtd composed by Uddyotanasuri in 777 A. n. 
at Javahpura, identified with Jhalor m Marwar\ This shows that the story 
must have been current lo ng before the eighth century, and we find it 

I The r^vant verse of Kuvalaywmoia is cited by Ft. Nathuram Premium hia 
Jaxfui Ssh%tya, awa p 539. The verse describes Prabhafljana as a Rajarsi, 

and says that he became famous in the country by virtue of his 7ahdharacar*ta. 
which was probably composed in Prakrit. See also Introduction to Apabhramsa- 
kayatrayl ((J. 0. S ), p. 90, and Jinavljayaji Muni’s articles on KuvaUyamdld in 
Yoh Ily Park I and II, 
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incorporated also in Haribhadra’s Prakrit romance SarmrdicaahaTid Hari- 
bhad^ was one of the gurus of Uddyotana, and his literary activity is assigned 
to the middle of the eighth century. 

Haribhajdba's Pbskbit Version 

The story of Ya^odhara occurs in the fourth Bhwoa of Sama/rmc- 
caJcahd^ in connection with the story Dhana and Dhanasri Haribhadra's 
version is a detailed narrative, and important as recording the story as it 
was current two hundred years before it was handled by Somadeva. Its 
most notable feature is the absence of the episode of MSradatta and the 
projected human sacrifice in the temple of Candamarl. It may be surmised, 
although we cannot be sure on the point, that this was a later addition to 
the story of Yasodhara Apart from this and certain other minor divergences, 
the Prakrit version does not materially differ from the story as we have 
it in Somadeva's YasasUlala. Another noteworthy feature is that the names 
of the principal characters differ in the earlier version, and the name 
Yai^odhara occurs only at the end As in Somadeva's romance, the narrative 
is in the form of an autobiographical record, and related by the monk 
Yasodhara to Dhana, the hero of the fourth Bhava of Samm'diocalciha. The 
story as told by Haribhadra may be summarized as follows 

Surendradatta was the son of Amaradatta, the king of Vi^ala, 
Yasodhara was his mother and Nayanavali his wife Surendradatta suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne, and on a certain occasion made up his mind 
to renounce the world on discovering a white hair on his head, saying that 
fhe messenger of Dharma had arrived On the eve of his departure 
from worldly life, he passed a night with his consoit Nayanavali in her 
mansion, and was surpiised to see her slink away from his side at the 
dead of night. Pearing that she might have gone out to commit suicide 
in her grief at the impending separation from him, he followed her footsteps, 
dword in hand, and was amazed to see her in the embrace of a hunchback, 
who was employed as a watchman at the palace. The king, who observed 
them unseen, ^ew his sword and was about to kill the guilty pair, but 
restrained himself, thinking of his past affection for the queen, the follies 
of women, and the young prince Gunadhara, his son He then returned 
to bed and feigned to be asleep, and was shoitly afterwaids joined by 
the queen, who quietly laid herself to rest by his side 

Next night the king saw in a dream that he was sitting on a throne 
on the top of the palace, but was thrown to the ground by his mother 
Yasodhara, speaking something that was contrary to his wishes. He went 

1 Ed. by Jacobi, Bibhotheca Indioa, Wo, 189, Calcutta 1926, 
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rolling to the seventh floor below, foUowed by his mother who also rolled dowi 
after him, but he managed somehow to use and climb up the MaMdavi 
mountain The dream was unpleasant in the beginning, but pleasant toward; 
the end, and the king could not guess its significance , yet he remainec 
indifierent, bent as he was on the conquest of the life beyond, 

Nest morning the king appeared in court, and his mother alsc 
joined him there, but he gave hei a diflerent version of the dieam witl 
a view to making her moie readily consent to his idea of renouncing the 
world. He spoke of havmg dreamt that he had transferred the kingdom 
to prince Gunadhara and become a monk and fallen from the top of the palace 
The mother, who was an adept in the science of dreams, at once suggesteo 
that, in Older to counteract the evil effect of the vision, he should assume the 
garb of a monk for a few days, and saciifiee different kinds of animals at the 
altai of the tutelary goddess. The king was bonified at the idea of killing 
ammals, as he held ahimsd to be the basis of Dhaima. The mother, however, 
persisted in her demand, and the king, finding it impossible to reconcile 
his rehgious principles with obedience to his mother, drew his sword to 
kiU himself and asked her to worship the tutelary goddess with his blood. 
This led to a commotion among those present at the court, and the mother 
got j6:ightened and deterred her son feom the attempt. At this moment a 
cock crowed, and the old lady st^geated that he should sacrifice before the 
goddess not a live cock, but one made out of paste. The king agreed and 
‘killed’ with his sword an artificial cock in the shrine of the goddess, while 
the mother prayed for his longevity and health. The paste model was 
then roasted as if it were a real cock, and despite the objection of the king 
to the eating of meat, he was induced by his mother to partake of the 

sacrificial offering, on the plea that it was not real meat that he had been 
!^ked to eat 

Nest day the young prince Gunadhara was installed on the throne, 
and preparations were made for the king’s departure as a religious mendicant. 
The queen Nayanavali now thought if she did not accompany the king 
and share in hia ascetic life, it would cause a great scandal, on the other 
hand, if he died, it would be possible for her to abstain fiom suttee on 

the plea that she would have to act as regent during her son’s minority. 
Accordingly she decided to murder her husband by poisoning 

The hour of dinner arrived, and Nayanavali took her meal with, 
the king She had, however, secretly mixed poison with a digestive pill, 
and gave it to her husband at the end of the meal after the withdrawal 
of the guards. The king, suspecting nothmg, took the pill and retired to 
his chamber and at once showed symptoms of poisoning, A hue and cry 
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was raised by the doorkeeper, aad physicians were sent for, but Nayana- 
vall, thinking that medical consultation would not be to her advanta<Te 
cried aloud and rushed upon the king, and weeping without tears, strangled 
him to death. Yasodhara also died the same day as her son. 

The births and lebirths which the king and his mother undergo after 
their death are practically same in both the versions of the story until we 
come to the birth of Abhayaruei and Abhayamati, these names being common 
to the two Versions. In Haribhadra’s version Abhayaruei and A(5iayamati 
are not brought to the temple of Candamari for sacrifice, but are reborn as 
gods in the Sahasrara heaven. On the termination of their life in heaven, 
Abhayaruei is born as the son of Vinayandhara, the king of Ayodhya, and 
named Yasodhara, while Abhayamati is born as the daughter of Isanasena, 
the king of Pataliputra, and named Vinayamati When they were grown 
up, Vinayamati was sent to Ayodhya with a great retinue as siayamvara 
bride for Yasodhara, and preparations were at once made by the latter’s 
father for the wedding of the young couple. But, on the day fixed for the 
marriage, while Yasodhara was going in a procession on the back of a white 
elephant to the bride’s quarters, he happened to see a monk beggrng at a 
merchant’s house, which at once revived the memories of his previous births, 
and he fell into a swoon The trouble was thought to be due to the toxic effect 
of betel, and sandal-water was sprinkled over the prince, who soon regained 
consciousness, opened his eyes, and felt a deep disgust for the world. 
Yasodhara then asked his father to call the queens and the notables, and 
when they were all assembled in a road-side pavihon, he related the long 
story of his previous existences beginning with his birth as Surendradatta, 
king of Ujjain He spoke about the terrible consequences of sin and 
his own indifference to the prison of the world, and finally declared his 
unwillingness to proceed with the marriage. The remonstrances of his 
father were of no avail, and a priest was at last sent to the bride to intimate 
to her the decision of the prince and his desire to renounce the world 
The priest went on his mission and began to relate the stoiy of Yasodhara s 
previous birth, but as soon as the princess heard the names Surendradatta, 
Yasodhara and Nayanavali, she in her turn remembered her past hves and 
fell into a swoon Regaining consciousness, Vinayamati bewailed the strange 
way of the world, and declared that she was no other than \asodhara, the 
mother of Surendradatta She, too, expiessed her desiie to renounce the 
world and asked for permission to do so 

Yasodhara’s father was deeply moved by these happenings, and 
became convinced of the illusory nature of life , and the queens, too, realised 
the transient character of the world resembling a troop of actors. Yasodhara s 
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younger brother Yasovardhana was then installed on the throne, while 
Yasodhara, his father, Vinayamati, the queens, and the chief notables 
renounced the world and took the monastic vow under a celebrated teacher 
named IndrabhutL Thus ends the story of the monk Yasodhara, as related 
by him to the merchant Dhana. 

It will be seen that the sequel of Hraibhadra’s version differs 
completely from that of the story as found in Somadeva’s YasasUlaha. A 
comparison of the two veisions reveals certain other points of difference 
in the treatment of the story 

Firstly, Somadeva does not pay much attention to Amrtamati 
after the murdei of Yasodhara beyond the fact that she appears occasionally 
in oeitam episodes, according to the requirements of the story, and we 
aie told at the end that she went to hell Hanbhadra, on the other 
hand, gives a moie detailed picture of the guilty woman after her ciime. 
The piose description of Nayanavall’s affliction with leprosy is followed 
by several verses, in which hei former beauty is contrasted with the physical 
havoc wrought by her dreadful disease This reminds us of certain verses 
in Somadeva’s description of the cremation giound in which he contrasts the 
decaying corpse of a courtesan with her former beauty and charms.^ Haribha- 
dra says, for instance ( p. 262 ) 

^ isJirjr sfiftr I dtfi ii 

W ^ i % ^ ti 

Haribhadia touches also the subject of Nayanavali’s redemption. 
Abhayaruci begs the sage Sudatta to give her religious instruction and 
initiate her into the Jama leligion The sage replies that she is beyond the 
scope of religious insti notion, that her disease of Karma has been aggravated 
by her misdeeds acting like prohibited food, and that she is doomed to 
hell and unfit to receive the blessings of Jainism on account of her great 
delusion.* 


Secondly, the motive of the murder is not the same in the two 
versions Somadeva represents Amitamati as acting in self-defence®, while 
in Hanbhadra s version Nayanavali murdeis hei husband just to avoid 
taking the monastic vow This is a weak point in Haribhadra’s tieatment 
of the stoiy The delineation of Amrtamati by Somadeva is far more 
complex, mvolvmg as it does a study of character and analysis of motives. 


1 

2 

3 


1 95ff See Chapter YII 

apii ^ TfssR ^ vgr i’ p 278, 

See below. 
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Thirdly, theie is hardly any theological bias in Hanbhadra’s version. 
Bomadeva employs the dialogue between Yasodhaia and his mother in Book 
IV on the subject of animal sacrifice as a vehicle for launching a senes 
of attacks on Hinduism, and the aim of the writer is also to establish 

the claim of Jainism to greater consideration than it seems to have received 

among his non-Jaina eantemporariesj In Haribhadra’s version, the mother, 
indeed, asks her son to sacrifice animals ‘aecoiding to the Vedic procedure’, 
but the latter confines himself to pointing out that a propitiatory rite 
is not compatible with the killing of animals, and that he best performs 
a ^anUhanna who regards all living beings with the same consideration as 
himself ( p 246 ) . 

#fct^ ^ I ^ sjvnof uf ?prr ^ a 

As regards the mother’s contention that it is permissible to commit 
sin for the sake of health, the son asserts that it is rather on account 
of the protection given to living creatures that a man acquires longevily, 
beauty and health, besides winning universal admiration in the life to 
come (p. 247). 

The controversy between the king and his mother, in Haribhadra’s 
Version, comes to an end with a declaration by the former of the evils 
of flesh-eatmg and the benefits of abstention therefirom. Throughout the 
episode the Jaina standpoint is stressed, but attacks on the Brahmanieal 
religion are entirely absent. It is obviously far from the intention of 
Haribhadra to make the mother and the son protagonists of two rival faiths, 
as is done by the author of Ta^astilahco, 

Thoughts on the treachery of women are common to both the 
versions, and that of Haribhadra contains besides a condemnation of marria^ 
m the episode of Ya^odhara and Vinayamati Most of the birth stones 
generally agree in the two versions, but there are certain episodes which 
Haribhadra with his lucid and simple style treats in a more reahstic fashicai. 
The torture of the buffalo that kiUed the king’s favourite horse, is, for 
example, repulsive enough in Bomadeva,* but it is more so in the detailed 
picture of refined cruelty whith Haribhadra presents before his readers- 
On the whole, the latter’s version of the story of Yalodhara is a well-balanc^ 
narrative with qualities which we miss in the intricate prose of Bomadeva’s 
YaiasUlaka^ 


1 See Chapter XIII. 
3 Book V. 
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Analogous Stories 

Considered as a folk-tale, the story of Yasodhara is of considerable 
interest, although the motif of adultery is quite common in folklore and 
legend. The chief interest centres lound the character of Amrtamati, 
■who represents a type recognised ■very early in Indian literature An 
ancient Buddhist text, for example, speaking of the seven kinds of 
wives, refers to the first variety as vadhald ‘murderess’ and describes 
her thus 

vi^?i m ii 

«r«nET ^ ^ ^ OT qfwfll— Anguttaranikaya { Sattakanipata LIX) 

The mdhaJcd wife, we are told, is corrupt in mind and addicted to evil, 
she despises her husband and reserves her affection for others, she is 
bent on murder, and may be purchased by wealth G-uilty of adultery 
and murder, Amrtamati is mdhaM, but -the characteristic thing about 
her IS that she, a woman of high rank, has a lowborn paramoui. 

The closest parallel to the tale of Yasodhaia and Amrtamati is 
found in another Jama story, that of Devarati and Bakta. Devarati was 
the king of Ayodhya and Bakta his queen It is said that Bakta had 
a paramour in the person of a lame gardener, and got iid of the king by 
murdering him and throwing the corpse into a iiver The story of Devarati 
and Bak-ta seems to be as old as the Yasodhara story, as it is leferred 
to in Jasccharacctnu (II. 10) of Puspadanta^, who, like Somadeva, belongs 
to the tenth century. The story is mentioned also in Anagdradharmdrnrta 
(4 77) of A^adhara-who wrote about the middle of the thirteenth 
century.® 

Jaina narrative literature acquaints us with the existence of 
Amrtamatis in middle-class society as well. In the story of the wealthy 
■young merchant Dhana and his wife Dhana^rl, occurring in the fourth 
Book of Haribhadra’s Samm diccakahd, Dhana^rl has a paramour in the 
person of her servant Nandaka, administers poison to her husband, throws 
him overboard during a sea-voyage, and succeeds m killing him even 
after he has escaped and become a monk. In the similar story in the 
sixth Book of the same work, Laksmi, the wife of the young and ' wealthy 

2 The story o£ Devarati is rofarred to la the Bhagavatl JLradhana of Sivarya , and 
it 13 given, in short or eleborately, in diffarent Kathako^as See Brhatkathakosa 
(ed A. N. Upadhye, Bombay 1943) Intro, p. 76, Story Z^o 85, JCTotes p, ?88 
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jBerehant Dharana, is no better than DhanasrI she fiist prefers a robber 
and then a merchant from China to hei husband iihom she attempts 
to murder Two other women Gopavati and Yhavati give evidence of 
similar propensities in stories which seem to be drawn fiom the life of tibe 
common people Both the stories are mentioned m Jnsnlm noa t » of 
Puspadanta (II 9) and in Anagao adhaundmt ta of Asadhara (op cit.), 
who alludes to Rakta, Gopavati and Viravatl together, showmcr that the 
three women were notorious in Jama tradition for their treacherv and 
crimes ^ It may be mentioned that DasaLumdt acm ita ( Book YI ) and Kathd- 
saritsdgara 10. 9 also contain a popular tale in which a womah attempts 
to muider her husband for the sake of a mutilated wretch, the two versions 
showing variations in details 

The placid complacence of Yasodhaia after the discovery of his 
consort’s crime is a noteworthy feature of our story and seems to go beyond 
the ordinary limits of forbearance But the pardoning of the guilty wife 
is a trait that fits in with the leligious character of the story, and the 
moUf occurs also in the ancient Buddhist tale in which the Bodhisattva, 
while a king, once pardoned his chief queen, who had been found guilty 
of a serious ofience and taken to the place of execution * Kings are not, 
however, always lenient in regard to their guilty wives , and Jama tradition 
records stories 'of how some of them dealt with their adulterous queens. 
The Vivdgasuya, the eleventh Anga of the Jama canon, records the story 
of the young priest Bahassaidatta, who is surprised by king Udayana 
of Kosambi in the inner apartments of his palace in the queen’s company, 
and in consequence arrested and sentenced to death Another story occurs 
in Hemacandra’s Pansista^arvan (2 547 ff ), in which one of the wives 
of a king pays a nocturnal visit to an elephant-driver, as in the story of 
Yasodhara, but is discovered, and a dreadful sentence is passed on the 
guilty pair 

Popularity of the biORT of Yasodhaea 

The popularity of the story of Ya^odhara with J aina writers seems 
to date from the tenth century. Puspadanta who told the story in 
Apabhramsa verse in his Jasaharaearm in four Cantos was a contemporary 
of Somadeva, the author of YasasUlala The story was next narrated in 

11% » I ^ 7 ' S®® Bh-gavsti 

Aradhana, 949-51, and BAatkatliakosa, story Nos 85-87 

Mahavasto, Yol p. 132, 


7 
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Sanskrit verse by Vadiraja wbo wiote a Yasodhm'ocanta m four Cantos, 
Vadiraja is said to have been a pupil of Somadeva^ and wrote his 
Pdr^vanathacanta, a Sanskrit Kavya, in twelve Cantos, according to his 
own statement, in Saka 947 or 1025 a d After Vadiraja may be mentioned 
Vasavasena, who wrote a Yasodhm accmta in Sanskrit in eight Cantos, 
and Vatsaraja who also composed a poem on the subject Vasavasena and 
Vatsaraja are earlier than the fouiteenth century, as the poet J3randhaiva 
who made ceitain additions to the Jmciharaccmu of Puspadanta in 1808 
A n refeis to both of them as his sources for certain episodes in the story 
of Yasodhara * Vasavasena, too, mentions in his woik two earlier poets 
who handled the story of Yasodhara, viz, Prabhahjana and Harisena®. 
Piabhanjana, as we have seen, is earlier than the eighth centuiy, and 
oue of the eailiest writers who narrated the tale of Yasodhara We 
know nothing about Haiisena’s work, but he may perhaps be identified 
with Harisena who wrote his Kathdhosa in Sanskrit verse in 931 a. d 
at Wadhwan in Kathiawar.^ There is however more than one Harisena, 
and the identification must await further evidence 

The widespread popularity of the tragic story of Yalodhara is 
shown by the fact that numerous other poems dealing with the subject 
were composed in the succeeding centuries not only in Sanskrit but in 
Old Gujarati, Old Hindi, Tamil and Kannada, while a prose version of 
the story in Sanskrit was produced by Ksamakalyana as late as the 18th 
century A comprehensive list of these works has been compiled by 
Dr. Vaidya in the Introduction to his edition of Puspadanta’s Jccsaharaoanu, 

The Character op Amrtamatx 

Somadeva’s YctsasUlaha, composed in prose and verse, is entirely 
different from the other versions of the story of Yasodhara inasmuch as 
it is also a great socio-political study and a learned compendium of philosophy, 
theology and religion. Even in the treatment of the story proper, Somadeva 
is not without some originality, following as he does his own method in 
dealing with some of the principal episodes But his most important 
contribution to the narrative is his portrayal of Amrtamati’s character. 
He, of course, regards her as a sinner, but takes care to analyse her 
motives, explain her conduct, and exhibit her point of view. Thus Yasodhara, 

1 See Chapter I 

2 Taidya Introduction to Jci8ah<^racanu^ p 18, 

3 Ibid , p 25 

4 Now edited by Dr A, N Upadhye (Singhl Jama Senes, 17, Bombay 1943) 
who kindly supplied these details. See Intro, pp. 117-18. 
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in the course of his long and bitter tirade against women, tries to discover 
the cause of the queen’s strange infatuation with the deformed elephant- 
driver, and attributes it to his melodious singing He sa^s » The precep- 
tors declare singing to be the greatest of the aits A well-sung son» 
makes even a man, wretched by nature, the resort of the eyes of young 
women as of then minds A singer, though ugly m appearance, is more 
beautiful in the eyes of women than even the god of love. Even women 
not easily visible, are deeply attracted by song, as if dragged by a halter! 
Singing done by expert singers does away with the obstinate pride of 
proud women, and ptoduees in them an anguish that cannot be remedied by 
others”^ This at least partially explains the queen’s undignified passion 
for a paramour of humble station 

Further, it is apparent from the words put in the mouth of 

Amrtamati, after the discovery of her infidelity, that her married life 

Was an unhappy one, and she had come to Ta^odhara as an unwilling 
bride. This seems to be the meaning of her assertion that Yasodhara 
and others hke him can only be the masters of the bodies of their wives, 
sold to them by their parents in the presence of the gods, the Brahmanas, 
and the Eire, but not of their hearts the lord of one’s heart is he who 

is the object of one’s undivided love, ‘the haven of confidence ’ * Less 

cogent IS her appeal to the example of certain wives of legend, who, 
it IS hinted, acted lite her, the reference being to the relations of Ganga 
with Siva, of Eadha with Krsna, of Tara, wife of Brhaspati, with the 
Moon-god, and of Tara, wife of Sugriva, with Vali The appeal to antiquity 
reminds one of that in the nurse’s speech in the Hip^olytns of Euripides 
(vv, 451 sq.), and does not improve Amrtamati’s case, it is rather an 
admission of her moral weakness It is, however, certain that Amrtamati 
was thoroughly disgusted with her married life with Yasodhara, As she 
says,® there is nothing in the world which men of fortitude cannot do except 
the reawakening of love in a heart filled with disgust who can, indeed, 
unite two hearts that are like two iron balls, the one hot and the other 

I ^ ^ TrUTTRg'uwrrJ i ’ft’’!' ir 

I ^ ^ 

JTlf^Sen^ Book IV, p 65 The idea goes as far back as tha 

Yajurveda Cf Taittiriyasamhita VI. 1 6 

It wr >’ ^hid , p I4i. 

3 fe !T 

JRPfl' I’ Ibid., p. U2 
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cold 2 Further, she accuses Ya^odhara of jealousy when she says that only 
an intelligent person, free from jealousy, can be happy with women, one 
who behaves otherwise runs the risk of losing his life, like a worshipper of 
the evil spirit Krtya, or at least incurs a woman’s hatred ^ Amrtamati’s 
plea for reciprocity of love as an essential condition of conjugal harmony 
cannot, of course, absolve her from moral responsibility as wife and mothei. 
But she says enough to convince us of the misery of her married life, 
and we may feel inclined to look upon her failure as a wife as a domestic 
tragedy lathei than as an inveterate case of moral depravity. 

The next episode, the murder of Yalodhara, can be regarded only 
as a premeditated crime without any redeeming feature, but even here, 
as already pointed out, Somadeva represents Amitamati as acting in 
self-defence. She regards the stoiy of Yasodhara’s dream and his plan 
to renounce the world as a feint®, that is, as a device to take her unawares, 
and lesolves to act quickly ‘Before he lets loose the poison of his wrath 
on me, I will let it loose on him'”® She opines that a peison who is 
honest in his dealings with cheats and viUains, the wily and the selfish, 
and those who lack in self-respect, is a fool and becomes the dupe of 
all.* So she decides to follow ‘the policy of deceit for deceit’ [mthapratin 
sathmydya), and pay Yasodhara in his own coin The plea of self-defence 
IS, howevei, hardly convincing, as there is nothing in Yasodhara’s attitude 
to justify any suspicion of revengeful action on his part Somadeva is 
well aware of this, and does not, in fact, try to palliate Amrtamati’s crime 
But he depicts her as a weakling who cannot help her instincts, and lacks 
the moral strength to resist their power over her life He analyses her 
motives and examines her conduct from different points of view, and seeks 
to preserve to some extent our sympathy for the guilty woman In 
the succeeding portion of the story Somadeva does not add anything 
important to the traditional presentation of Amrtamati’s career, and seems 
rather to lose mterest in hei and lets her appear according to the exigencies 
of the story. But, on the whole, Amrtamati in Somadeva’s romance is a 
remarkable piece of characterization showing originality and skill, and reveals 
an aspect of the author’s genius all but obscured by the wealth of Scholar- 
ship and learnmg exhibited in the work. 


1 

2 

3 
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1’ p 142 Srutasagara sajs tjt ^ i Ibid. 

i’ ibid , p 142 

Ibid , p 145. 



CHAPTER IV 

Yasastilaka as a Prose Romance 

^ The histoiy of Sanskrit piose romances shows a lamentable gap after 
the masterpieces ofBana and Subandhu, and when prose romances reappear 
two centuries later, they bear the impress of new influences and point to a 
somewhat different literary environment. In the first place, most of the 
Sanskrit prose romances of the tenth and eleventh centuries were composed 
by Jama wnters, who weie eager to expound and gloiify their religion, 
and may be said to have introduced a rehgious element into this branch 
of liteiary composition In the second place, there is an incieasod tendency 
to mix piose with verse, and the two earliest extant Campus were, m fact, 
composed in the tenth centuiy. 

Somadeva’s Yaiastilala owes a good deal to Bana and Subandhu 
in the matter of style and the treatment of conventional topics, but it differs 
from all other Sanskrit prose romances m so many respects that it may be 
said to stand in a class by itself Apart from its special characteristics as 
a prose narrative, Yasastilala combines features which bring it into relation 
with diverse branches of Sanskrit literature. It is not only a Jaina romance 
in prose and verse but a learned compendium of Jama and non-Jaina 
philosophical and religious doctrines, a manual of statecraft, and a great 
repository of Kavya poetry, ancient tales, citations and references, and 
numerous rare words of lexical interest Somadeva’s Yasastilnla is a work 
of massive scholarship enhvened by occasional flashes of literary gemus 
and poetic feeling. 

Among his predecessors in the field of prose romances, Somadeva 
mentions Bana in Yasastilala, Book IV, and shows some acquaintance with 
his works, espeoiaUj the Kadamharl He clearly refers to the deprecation 
of the life of the Sahara hunters uttered by the pairot m Bana's lomance, 
and quotes a phrase from the passage in question ^ Somadeva's claim that 
the religion of the Arhat enjoys great renown m the woiks of Bana among 
others should, however, be taken with a gram of salt. Bana, indeed, refers 
to Jama mendicants carrying peacock feathers in Kdclauthwl as well as 
Sctrsctocmfcb^, and in the former work describes Vil^avati as respectfully 
offering food to naked Jama mendicants caEed Siddhas and asking them 
questions about the future.® The Jmadharma, compassionate to hvmg 

2 ’ Kadatnhari, ‘ 

’ Sar'saeanta, Book II 
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cieatures, is mentioned in Kadciifiho/fl} But the sight of a naked and unwashed 
Jama mendicant with his peacock featheis is mentioned among ceitain evil 
omens enumerated in Sarsaca'i itct, Book V ^ 

Somadeva is not only influenced by Bana and Subandhu in the 
conventional deseiiptions such as those of the seasons, mornmg and evening 
Scenery, mountains, kings and countries etc , but also borrows an idea here 
and there from the eailiei writers The desciiption of the different 
eategoiies of villains and their oiigin in YasasUlaha, Book III, is obviously 
suggested by that of the fouiteen families of nymphs and their origin in 
Kddcmhrtrl. The famous advice of Sukanasa to Candiapida has its counter- 
pait in Yaiasaiilala, Book II . The conglomeration of picturesque names 
of women in brief sentences occuiimg towards the end of the same Book 
IS a device already found in KadamhaH, Harsaearita and Vdsmadatta The 
enumeration of evil omens in Yasastilala, Book IV, may be compared with 
the similai lists in Hm saearita, Books V and VI Dust m Kavya literature 
is not as trifling a thing as one might suppose, and the description of the 
battle scene and the resulting dust in YaSast%laka, Book III, is forestalled 
in Yasavadatta , while Bana in ^ddambarl pays attention to the dust raised 
by Candrapida’s expedition A brief description of a cremation ground occurs 
in Subandhu’s work, but the similar account m YasasUlaha, Book I, is in 
verse and far more elaborate and serves a different purpose. 

These and other similarities between YasasUlaka and the romances 
of Bana and Subandhu would appear to be superficial in face of the 
essential differences in style, outlook^ and the character of the respective 
stories. The style of Bana and Subandhu, though by no means simple, 
is simpler than that of Somadeva’s prose, and the Jama narrative shows, 
on the whole, a greater elaboration of details than is found in Kddambarl 
and Ydsavadatta It is noteworthy that Somadeva has chosen to employ 
the involved style even in the moral and religious tales narrated m 
Yasastilala, Books VI and VII, and one of the factors which makes his 
prose less attractive than that of Bana and Subandhu is the use of rare 
and obsolete words, which, though valuable from a philological point of 
view, makes Yasastilala a. far more difficult work than the earlier prose 
romances Many of the descriptive passages are undoubtedly more 
complicated and artificial than those of Kddamlarl^ Onq may contrast, 
for example, the portrait of Jabali with that of Sudatta in Yasastilaka, 
Book I; the picture of the Salmali tree in the Vindhya forest in Bana’s 


1 %rg5Pq5rT’. 

2 ‘ ?? 


’Tmsf* I’. 
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romance with the unwieldy description of the huge tree in the valley 
of the Suvela mountain towards the beginning of YmmfiMa, Book Y 
and Bma’s beautiful portrayal of the tiees around the Siva temple where 
Maha^veta worshipped with the Jama author’s laboiued description of the 
pleasure garden in Ya4mtilala, Book I Simiiaily, the enumeration of 
diflferent varieties of plants illustiated in Subandhu’s description the sea- 
shoie in Vasmadatta, is oveidone in Somadeva’s pictuie of the <yreat forest in 
Yq^asUlaka, Book V. It may be said, on the whole, that in natural desciiptiona 
Somadeva is far excelled by Bana and Subandhu; and there is nothing 
in Ya^asUlala which will bear compansion with the serene picture of the 
rule of concord and harmony governing the life of animals and human beings 
in Jabah’s heimitage, as described m Bana’s KadmnhaH Lengthy and 
detailed descriptions of female beauty, so wearisome to readers of Sanskrit 
prose romances, are practically absent in Yasmtilala owing to the very 
nature of the subject-matter. 

More important than the question of style is the fundamental diffe- 
rence between the story of Yasodhara and the romantic tales of Kadambari 
and Yasavadatta. The salient featuie of the story of Yasodhara is that it is 
a realistic tale based on a domestic tragedy, even an unpleasant incident of 
domestic life, around which is woven a story of moial and religions edification 
It was a daring experiment on the part of Somadeva to have composed a 
romance, of which adultery and muider were two pi eminent features, in 
the grand style of Bitna and Subandhu, and Yasastilala, 13, as a matter 
of fact, the only consideiahle Sanskrit prose romance which deals with tragic 
incidents of conjugal life, eschewing romantic love in favour of grim realities 
and the workings of fate From this standpoint Yasastilala may be described 
as a realistic novel, and the note of realism is accentuated by the complete 
absence of the miraculous except in a few minor episodes independent of 
the mam story. This appears to be a noteworthy characteristic of Somadeva’s 
work when we remember the part played by the miiaculous in all other 
Sanskrit prose romances from Kddmibarl to Gadyacmtamani . 

Two other characteristic features of Ycisastila^<6 may be emphasized 
it is a vivid pietuie of certain aspects of contemporaiy life and society 
as well as a great religious romance , and in both respects it difiers widely not 
only from Kadccmharl and Vcisavadattd but fiom the remaining Sanskrit 
prose romances. These points have been dealt with in subsequent chapters, 
and we may here attempt a somewhat detailed treatment of Somadeva s 
prose as far as it is represented in his Yasastilalco 

As IS usual in Sanskrit prose romances, long-winding descriptions 
preponderate in to the detriment of the narrative, an are 
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often complicated by conglomerations of mtiieate and loosely constructed 
compounds of considerable length There is, however, no doubt that Somadev 
has at his command a rich variety of details, and shows an intimate knowledg 
of diveise phases of the life of his times The conventional description 
are mostly involved and artificial, but there aie others simpler and mor 
eflPective, mostly dealing with topics peculiar to the lomanee, and by n 
means frequent in Kavya literature We may start, for example, wit 
the picture of the dread goddess Candamari in Book I (p 150) 

STFtr 

uuR 

JWlTrJT^ , 515^55^ 



‘‘Garlands of human skulls are her head-ornament Corpses o 
children are her ear-ornament The elbows of dead men are her earrings 
Balls made from the bones of dead bodies form her necklaces The oozing 
from the leg-bones of corpses serve as her cosmetics. Skeletons play th' 
part of toy-lotuses in her hands Rivers of wine are the streams wheren 
she performs her evening ablutions Chainel-fields are her pleasure grounds 
The ashes of funeral pyres are her face-ornament Raw hides constituti 
her robe The intestines of dead bodies form her girdle The bosoms o 
dead men are hei dancing floor. She plays with the heads of goats as witl 
balls Her water-sports take place in lakes of blood The blaming fires o 
cremation-grounds serve as her votive lamps at night Human skulls aii 
the vessels she eats from Her greatest pleasure is when living creature 
of all kinds are sacrificed at her altar. ” 


The description of the shrine of the goddess, the Mahabhairav. 
temple, gives a good idea of a contemporary cult of savage character, ani 
is perhaps the most elaborate picture of its kind in Sanskrit literature 
and, although in this respect Somadeva is anticipated by Bana in hi 
description of the temple of Candika in KManiban, and by Haribhadr 
in his verse description of the temple of Kadambari or Candika in Samarc 
iGcchkaha (Book VI), the corresponding account in YasasUlaka, preserve 
interesting details not recorded elsewhere ^ The delineation of the surgin, 
crowd of the Mahayoginis in the temple, for example, although fantasti 
to some extent, graphically presents the grim aspect of these monstrou 
deities, “extremely feioeious and long-limbed like the Nights of universa 
destruction”. “ They were emerging with fury from the surface of the sky 


1 See Chap. II. 
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fiom the earth, from the depths of the nethei regions, and from all the 
corners of the sky, like daikness at night ” “The banners of the Sun’s 
aerial car were singed by the flames issuing from the eye on their foreheads, 
being fanned by the gaspings of the hapless serpents, ruthlessly pressed 
in the tangled masses of then hair, while the Sun’s rays weie obstructed 
by the huge vultures hovering about the gruesome skulls decorating then 
heads, and the ornamental designs of blood painted on their cheeks were 
being lapped up by the snakes adorning their ears,”^ 


A notable picture is the dramatic appearance of the spy of Ya^odhara 
in the streets of Ujjain with his grotesque dress and clamStous retrnue 
( Chap III, p, 397 ) . 





tKtic 




“ His head was adorned with a crown of peacock feathers surmounted 
5y a crescent, and he was wearing earrings made of red lac and shaped 
ike the flowers and buds of the silk-cotton tree The neck was 
itififened by the fastening of a necklace made out of many varieties of 
nagie roots, and he was wearing a garland made from shreds of old rags, 
nulticoloured, and reaching to the feet. The upper arms were decorated 
vith armlets made of tin balls large as plums, and the forearms enveloped 
nth buffalo-horn bracelets up to the elbows, while a garland of Guflja 
)erries served the purpose of a vmlahsala wreath across the bosom, 
fhe hands were rugged like the bony 'frame of the carapace of a tortoise, 
nd the privy parts were covered with the lower edge of an old saddle 
loth The waist was decorated with a girdle of worn out churning ropes, 
nd the attention of the passers-by was attracted by the nimble gait of 
us feet resounding with the brass anklets worn by him He announced 
LIS nocturnal rites with the sound of his buffalo-horn , and he was, m. 
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diehsed in an attire exactly like that of Lord Siva cfeguised as the KirSta 
huntei. He was the son of the chief panegyrist Katakadhipati (Camp- 
commander), the son-m-law of the jninstiel Subhata-sauharda (Friend of 
Warriors \ the grandson of the jester Siotnyakitava (Brahmana Gambler), 
and the refuge of all who had transgressed their vows His food and 
emoluments were earned by arranging the nuptials of all the harlots , and 
he had endowments of hornless cows and she-buffaloes registered in his favour 
in all the dairy farms The glory of his wisdom and knowledge of mystio 
formulas and rites was proclaimed in the following manner by religious 
mendicants*, carrying sticks and deerskins, and acting as informers, with 
bodies made ugly by excessive decorations ‘Here is the Exalted One 
who has communed with the Mahay oginls and acquired super sensuous 
knowledge He has attained spiritual perfection, and Ins utterances are 
unfailingly true By his art of enchantment he can unite even a Iron with 
an elephant, and by means of animosity-producmg drugs he can make even 
a mother an enemy of her children ' ’ 

The picture of the elephant-driver in Book IV is a minute study in 
ugliness, which is emphasized in such a mannei as to suggest the enormity of 
the queen’s strange infatuation. He is described as sleeping on the floor of a 
thatched hut stiewn with grass left over from the ration of elephants, resting 
bis head on a heap of coiled up ropes serving as a pillow His only clothing 
was a piece of rag used for rubbing elephants with oil He had coarse thorn- 
like hair, ears like old shoes, eyes like the mouth of a bucket; lips like the 
fringe of a leather oil-flask gnawed off by rats, cheeks like the hollow 
of an age-worn tree, teeth protruding like an irregular row of cowries, 
a chin hardly visible, as he had a regular goat’s beard,® a throat with the 
veins visible, resembling the trunk of a castor-oil plant, arms like a couple of 
dead serpents suspended from on high, a stomach bloated like inflated 
billows; and thighs like stakes damaged by fire. ‘He was repulsive to 
sight like a mass of sms, and extremely disgusting like a charnel-field. 
He appeared to be a compact mass of iron rust in human shape, and fashioned 

by the Creator by combining all kinds of deformities.* The original passage 
runs as follows (Chap. IV, p 42 ) & r s 

1 ^ratasSgara says 

2 Obnouly employed by the court 

3 ,Cf the Greek phrase poffon maia tragtkos (Luoian, The Dream, 10). 

4 This IS the reading of Ms. A, The printed text reads,, 
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, 5Tl5iHg?iVRRr«RRr^ , . 3Ti?r5i%cf?sri5PT‘^r^, amsr^E^wiJtf 

qftoictg:, ^w?n wsqji^'iPC . . . 


The account of the regiments of Yasodhaia’s aimy has more than a 
literary interest, and is full of impoitant details thiowing light on the 
composition of old Indian armies It is one of the most remaikable descrip- 
tions not only in Yasastilala but in Sanskiit liteiature as a whole ( chap III, 
p 461 etc.) 



“Sire, this is the Deccan legiment practised in the use of diverse 
arms. The luxuriant tangle of the hair of the men is tied up with cloth bands 
aiound then foieheads. Conspicuous by the hoins earned by them, entwined 
With spiays of fullblown Palasa floweis, they look like a tioop of ihinoceioses ; 
and with the tips of then knives coming up to the loots of their beards, 
they resemble a tiooji of elephants with the cheeks dotted with flowing 
ichor They aie wearing triple necklaces made of many-coloured beads, 
and look like Siva’s troops, awful on account of their necks being enwrapped 
with Mahamandala serpents They have the forearms enveloped with 
iron biacelets worn up to the elbows and resemble a thicket of sandal trees 
with the branches entwined by young snakes With then daggers fixed 
about the centre of the waist, they lesemble the mountain wherewith 
the gods churned the ocean, with its central slope encircled by the lord 
of seipents (Vasuki) With then thick loin-eloths tucked up as far as 
the thigh-joints, they look like a eiowd of leligious mendicants wearing 
l^auplna They are looking up on healing the many laudatory poems, 
and stand with upturned faces, as they listen to the minstrels loudly 
reciting exuberant panegyrics in their honour. Their bodies are scratched 
all over with upward lines of finger-nail maiks.” 






$ 
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“ This, Sire, is the Tamil regiment provided with numerous litters* 
The men have a mere handful of hair on the crown of their heads owing 
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to the hair all around being eiopped shoifc They seem to have clusteis 
of full-blown Kaimkaia blossoms attached to then cheeks on account of their 
countenances being lovely with the shooting lays of the large gold eariings 
swinging from then elongated eais They are shaggy on account of the 
profuse growth of haii on the boideis of the lips, the chins, and the frontal 
part of the legs They seem to be displaying the source of their fame\ 
their visage being beautiful with the lustre of their daily cleaned teeth* 
Their upper aims aie dented with the marks of bites (given by their 
mistresses), round as the halo of a planet, to wit, the god of love They 
look like the waves of the Yamuna blended with the filaments of lotus 
blossoms, then daik bodies being painted with fluid turmeric ceaselessly 
diipping. With the blue sheen of then parasols made of peacock featheis 
they have caused the sky to look like an emerald flooi , and With their 
hands playfully moving along their curved loins shining with the lustre of 
then shields painted with liquid led lead, they look like the sky full of 
flashes of lightning playing m the bosom of the evening clouds 







“Here, Sire, is the North Indian regiment of truthful speech, and 
eloquent m praise of the speed of hoises The men have bodies comely 
as heated gold, and held fast in their hands are knives, darts, daggers, 
spears, blades and bows The surface of the earth is agitated by the hooves 
of their horses galloping at top speed on account of then particular mode 
of riding. They wear puggrees^ made up with multicoloured scarves arranged 
In layers , and with the crown of then heads adorned with clusters ot flowers 
of endless varieties, they look like the sylvan abode of the goddess of victory. ” 





^ ^ ^ • - 

“ Here, Sire, is the Tirhut regiment, fond solely of war and devoted 
to manoeuvres incidental to naval combats®, it has darkened the entire horizon 
with its mighty elephants All the troops of this regiment are 


1 Fame m Sanskrit poetry is always white 

2 A Biargiaal note in Ms A says 1 sisf g 

3 This seems to be a reference to river operations The Deopara stone inscription 
of Vijayasena of Bengal ( about the end of the eleventh century speaks of the royal 
fleet going up the entire course of the Ganges for tho conquest of the western 

regions Ind, Yol I, p 30.9 
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distuibed by the Gauda soldiers witli -extremely long tuffcs of hair' the 
extremities of their teeth are worn out by constant chewing of flattened 
rice, and then mouths aie tinged red with betel, they are by nature 
exceedingly iiascible, and hurl abuse at the bystandeis, being ashamed of 
stumbling on account of then cloaks reaching to the feet The laige shields 
of the regiment made from multicoloured colds have tinged the entire expanse 
of the sky with diverse hues ” 


^ ^ II 





“This, Sire, is the Gujarat regiment armed with strung up hows. 
The men are weaiing cloaks leaching to the knees, and their loins are girt 
with daggers with buffalo-hoin hilts The close, dense and long hair of their 
bodies constitutes an all-enveloping aimoui , and the existence of certain 
portions of their bodies, the navel, the eyes and the ears, can only be inferred 
from their actions, owing to their beards expanding thickly downwards 
and sidewise They look like a throng of three-headed monsters on account 
of the large quivers attached to both the shoulders They surpass even 
Kipa, Krpadharma, Kama, Arjuna, Diona, Drupada, Bharga and Bhargava 
in eflSciency, in swift aiming, vigorous shooting, and hitting of diflScult and 
distant targets ” 


The report of the spy against a minister of Yalodhaia and the 
account of the embassy sent by the king of Paneala to the latter’s court, 
in Book III, are not only socio-political records of great value but interesting 
as good specimens of Somadeva’s simpler style and businesslike prose The 
account of the embassy has been reproduced elsewhere^ and we may here 
give a few illustrative extracts from the former document. It is necessary 
to point out that the spy’s report, compiehensive as it is, contains, besides 
specific charges against the minister in question, a satire in prose and verse 
against ministers in general, quasi-historical traditions, and observations on 
human traits. 

Speaking of villains, the spy gives a fanciful account ot their origin, 
classifying them into eighteen^difteient groups. The first group originated 
from the Kalakuta poison in Siva’s throat, the second from serpents, the 
thud from the ferocious beak of Garuda, the fourth from the moon of the 
fourth lunar day ( believed to cause disputes ) , the fifth from the attendants 


1 See Chsip Y 
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of Death, the sixth fiom the dust of a libertine’s feet^, the seventh froi 
fire, the eighth ftom hell, the ninth trom the illusion created by Visnu,tli 
tenth from the jaws of the god of death, the eleventh from the evil way 
taught by heretic schools , the twelfth from the sin of doubt and hesitation 
the thirteenth fiom burning shame, and the fouiteenth from the arts o 
deception. In addition to these, one group of villains originated fron 
darkness, whence arose in the sky Rahu, the enemy of the other planets 
A second group oiiginated fiom the quaiiel of Biahma and Visnu at tli< 
time of the gloiification of the Phallic Siva®, whence aiose also the sage 
Narada, the lover of disputes A thud gioup originated fiom the clash o 
thundei and lightning, whence arose also the submarine fiaie A fouitl 
group of villains originated fiom Diti who gave birth to Taiaka, the demou 
who habitually cheated all pious people on the earth This account of tlic 
origin of villains appears to be Somadeva’s invention, and shows imagination 
and selective powei, although in design he is indebted to the story of the 
foiiiteen families of nymphs and their origin in Bana’s Kdidamhafl Ah indirect; 
reference to this occurs in the passage in Ya^astilala which runs as follows 
(Chap III, p 441) 

^ 5 iaf? 5 l 5 TT =515!^ fSTR 3 Tr 1 iwar- 



The irresistible and invariable charaeter of the evil propensities 
of a man is illustrated with various examples Addressing the king, the spy 
says- H gn 1 ^1% ^ srr ^ 1 ^ 

JTiRTqftRFT I ^Tcl 

femi; si5WR^ »iNT^ ^ I 7?^?% f7r n 

“ Sire, how can a man who is fond of the savour of meat undertake a 
vow of abstention from flesh eating ^ Does a man who eats from a skull stop 
eating on discovering the presence of hair in his food^ Does a man who is 
expert in stealing in the city need a forest for his activities * How will a man 
whose passion is aroused at the sight of his naked mother react to the nudity 
of another’s mother'^ Because, how can one who devours the hving" 
have pity on a corpse* How can one who saciifiees his own child bo 
compassionate to that of another*” 3 174 


1 

2 


‘sfs 


This seems to be a reference to the quarrel of the two gods about the extent of thd 


Phallus 


See Chap XVII Somadeva says 
S'rutasagara says 
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^ ^ %n^'?ra?5Fra:, ^ 

JTcRft^sf^ ? ¥i jrr#7t^R^r^rwri^ fisft 5 ^ jt m 

5C|% ?rp#!Rra: i ^ 

«r* ?5rwT^ «T%?j^ 5r ^ ^ %m^i 1 ^ f| ^^i5T^?Trfir gr ^ g ^ 11 

“Sire, verily it is difficult to renounce one’s natural piopensities. A 
young snake, though nourished with food, does not renounce the effort to 
do harm. A cat, though he may practise religious observances, dose not give 
up his ferocity A bawd, though she observes religious fasts, does not abandon 
the design of cheating others. A merchant^ does not give up his art of 
deception even when he is on the verge of death. Because, verily, of 
whatever nature a person may be, it is hard for him to discaid it. A monkey 
never forsakes his fickle habits even if he is given a hundred kind& of 
training’' 3. 175. 

The tirade against the mimsters of kings in verse, forming 
part of the spy’s report, has been summarized elsewhere; and there is 
also a satirical deseiiption of them in prose ( Chap III, p. 439 ) r 

=^>4i'ii^d^k4'54 , 1 d«rr 

IF^??==^T^ 4KM-elK , ^ qmrsSFII WJ ^ 

^5Fft»T»R=^ 'b4^'b-4'brddt<^4>it iw ^ri^Pd d^sT 5 ?CHi 
S^RRjj;, ^ fcipi ?Ti% g?ir 8 Pn% 55 # siw 
5fr3?rq, ?TT^oivi^ 4 .[Ji^^TdH 

w ?TfRT sraiferr 'srqsq^ , 

, 4<«4l'h'iii?r'iTsw |#5 

3Tf^i?rTdRraTd^ ^^fac {S(^I%5I[ I 

“ Sire, the pomp of dress and flurry of remedial measures of those 
devils, the ministers of Your Majesty, straightforward as you are, are mtended 
to give an impression of honesty and loyalty Their real purpose is as 
follows The flowing robes of ministers are like a hunter’s cloak enveloping 
all his limbs, and designed to kill honest people, hke deer The huge 
mass of their beard and hair seems to be a drag-net for capturing ignorant 
fools, like fish. Then big bellies are like a pool for amassing tricks, like 
a flock of cranes. They walk slowly and slowly like jackals to look for 
the weak points of others A minister makes very frequent ceremonial dips 
into waters, as if with a thievish purpose ‘ How will indeed the erest-jewels 
of the serpent Ananta abiding in the nether regions come into my possession 
He woi ships the Sun, as if with motives of robbery. ‘When will those 


1 Ma. A cxplaiaa aa 
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iloi'ses of the Sun s chaiiot, couising m the sky, play the ball-game of war for 
me '' He strikes the Fiie by way of offeiing oblations, as if out of spite, 
saying ‘Since it is I who destroy my own lefuge or benefactor, and destroy 
also all and sundiy, why dost thou, o wretched Fire assume the names 
aitmjdm (one who consumes one’s own lefuge) and sarndsa (one who 
consumes all)?’ The worship of the gods by a minister is comparable to 
letting loose a bud of piey for killing honest people, like birds, with the 
idea that not even Brahma sees through a well-devised tuck ^ The muttering 
of prayers by a minister seems to be a device for recalling how many 
great men he has cheated and how many still remain uncheated The 
meditation of a minister is like that of a crane for the purpose of ‘devouring’ 
able men, like fish The study of the Law Books by him is like that of a thug 
for the purpose of cheating the wise His obeisance at the guru’s feet looks 
like the spreading of a network of chains for obstructing the way to heaven. 
His sweet words, like those of a witch, serve only to ruin his followers 
His amiable looks, like the pleasant aspect of the embankment of a dried up 
pool, bring distress to those who are ignorant of the inner truth ” 

The more important of the^ charges against Yasodhara’s minister 
bearing on eontempoiaiy conditions Save been discussed in another chapter, 
VIZ , Chap V Some of the observations of the spy on the ways of the 
minister provide interesting leading The cultural pretensions of the 
man are severely criticized, his mean tiieks exposed, and the secret of 
his fame explained. A healthy feature is the insistence on learning being 
independent of wealth procured by royal favour 


qqror 

wn^ci,, ^ 1 • gq. 

^ ^ ^ 

i snr5rT „ 

1 1 , e, the worship of tho gods by a minister is a carefully planned show of wetv 
the real motive being to obtain their help m cheating and rummg honest people. 
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“ Sire, riches, although they do not crop up of then own accord, 
may, like brides seeking a husband, come into the possession even of a man 
fallen from the sky, as a result of (royal) favour, but learning, like the 
span of hfe, never comes to a man^ even though accompanied by efforts, 
unless he attends the lecture-hall of a teacher. Because, ‘wealth there may 
be in plenty in men*s homes as a result of a king’s favour, but not nobility 
of birth nor scholarship’ (3 179) When, my lord, there is a show of 
learning in a man, although he is devoid of these two qualities, it is due 
not to his own ability but to that of wealth, just as a flash of lightning 
in the sky is due not to any potency of the sky itself but to the presence 
of clouds 

The field of the intellect, although devoid of the water of learning, 
may on account of the power of wealth undulate with falsehood, and prove 
attractive to those deer, the dunces (3 180) Indeed, this minister (of 
yours) has the hardihood to hold forth on certain branches of art, although 
lacking in depth, just as a drop of oil spreads on water without penetrating' 
below the surface; but even that is due not to any great measure of 
rntelligence on his part, but to his association with people who commit 
the sin of prostituting their learning, being without any self-respect, with 
all sense of pride destroyed by the axe of chill penury,^ and the antelope of 
their intelligence trapped in the snare of the hope of gaining an infinitesimal 
quota of wealth. Sue, the fragrance of the mouths of slave girls is due 
not to any luck but to their taking the remnants of the betel chewed 
by their masters The lovely redolence of a breeze is due not to its natural 
qualities but to its contact with flower gardens The fierce burning of 
wood IS due not to its natural properties but to the action of fire A dog 
IS eager to fight not on account of his courage but on account of the 
presence of his master, and a piece of stone becomes an object of veneration 
nfet on account of its natural state but because it is shaped into the likeness 
of a god 

Further, the minister annoys the Exalted Goddess of Speech with 
his •wretched verses, his purpose being to proclaim the villainy of his 
subordinates. This is meant to put outsiders off the scent, who would be^ 
led to think, ‘ How can a man who speaks thus ( about the vices of Ijis 
subordinates) be a villain himself^’ . 

Then it is the associates of the many heretics, wandering in the world- 
to its farthest limits, who have oftentimes given wide publicity to his 
way -of life, similar to that of a spendthrift whore. 

1 Lit , the axe of a stomach difficult to repiemsb. 

0 
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His fame has been spiead in the world by religious mendicants 
snake-chaimers, Kapalikas, juggleis and consummate thugs 3 183 

The ministei is then accused of vaiious offences such as tyranny, 
disloyalty, usuipation of powei and financial maladministiation, all kinds of 
motives being attiibuted to him 

ir»iciNS7'r^r 11 ^ ^ 

t '^^51 srf^^sT <TsfR ^ t ^Ridt 5?nrf^ ^ 

3113 fly?t wsit t ^ ^ 3 

‘fcum'ksfRf ?r fi 1^3^ # jtr i ^ 

^g^TT^nnJift' i ^ 3*1 11 

“Like an outbreak of file, he oppi esses the innocent population even 
in peaceful times, because a king whose realm is piospeious is suie to do some 
harm (to his ministeis), like the god of death He creates disaffection among 
the loyal citizens, because a king with a large following is like a mountain 
and comes under no one’s influence He squanders public funds, because a 
k ing with a depleted treasury can be tackled with ease, like a bird whose 
wings are cut off* He consolidates your enemies, because a prince over- 
whelmed by peril is like an invalid, and gives no off“ence to his counsellors. 
He never tolerates any highborn person, thinking that a king in the 
grip of any particular individual is, like an elephant, unlikely to come 
under the influence of others Who would believe that such a man would be 
of any help in the preservation of life or the protection of property in 
times of danger ^ Because, how can a minister who strives to do continuous 
harm even in easy circumstances eseit himslf for the good of his master 
in times of peril ^ ” 3 184. 


The minister is also accused of having banished various distinguished 
men whose presence was vital to the welfare of the state (Book III, p. 453)} 

55gpi^JlF5IHI^«|il'beK IFiq., '3ITg ^ 


“If then he really has no illwill towards Your Majesty, and if he, 
like an assembly of good men, bears not the slightest malice in his lieai t, 
why has he monopolized all power by bainshiiig, like a dove flying into 
a house, such men as Pundarikaksa, whose intellect and insight were as 


1 See Chap. XY for the superstition. 
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the crest-jewel of all cultured and spirited men by virtue of his talents 
and courage* The timmph of kings depends upon elephants, yet {why did 
he banish) JSandhujiva whose mental faculties weie devoted to the mastery 
of all branches of elephant-loie * The fame of kings lasts as long as the 
sun and the moon owing to then patronage of great poets, yet (why did 
he banish ) the poet Hara, an excellent votaiy of the nectar of sweet 
utterances on the creeper of your fame* Wealth that does not support 
the good is of no use knowing this, why did he, being intolerant, banish 
yet other learned men, friendly by nature to Your Majesty *” 

Qood examples of reflective prose are provided by the musmgs 
Yasodhara after the discovery of the misconduct of his consort Pausing 
after his momentary resolve to kill her, Yasodhara says ( Chap IV, p 48 ) 

air I R- ^ W McFRTst , 

^ ^ *1#^ 
Jiwr , ^ ^ STRW'lw ^4vB|RiTcW';Si%q' ^ I =5 

51 : "T^^IrnTf 1 di'JK.id'Wr I Sf 

^IFntlWIcJTUI ^ I ^5^ 11% I 

f|:^Rr 1 5iri«dT 1 

% ^ JT^fFrm^ I ^ \ qq; ^ 

spJurm^'qT^iTT 1 5?RRlsrJTpT%?i?i, aRRnw'wr^rvrw, %sFr , arqvfkwglf 

3Tt^rTiTKf.i:iiir%!r , Elird%qvr f^utils, 5!%sFr 

smR f%^T, 

“Ah, what have I set myself to do * Certainly the wise never do 
anything good or bad, like women, on the spur of the moment, nor are th-e 
high-spirited quickly perturbed, like the weak-minded, in prosperity or 
danger, nor do arbitrary acts befit the great as they they do those whd 
are poor in talents This is by no means hard to comprehend (If IkiO. 
her) it is I who will have to cover my head on the morrow, downeaist 
with shame , it is I who will have to bewail my action, injudicious oh, 
account of repentance, in the presence of friends, it is I who wiU have to 
hear the reproaches of the citizens, harsh to the ear, it is I who wiR 
have tarnished my own family and that of my uncle , it is I who will have 
to bear the cutting remarks of the elders, without any means of reply on 
Recount of my misdeed I will be cited as an example of how the foolish 
disrupt their own families, And this sword will be polluted, if apphed 
to an unworthy object ‘He became a miserable wretch by murdersog a 
woman’ -this evil report concerning me will not subside even after my 
death. And the prince (Yasomati), miserable at the death of his guilty 
mother, will be sorely afflicted with grief Besides, death with its momentary 
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pain IS as a favouL to one who has committed a grievous offence. On 
the other hand, it is possible to repudiate long misdirected love if the 
person so loved is treated with contempt^ even on isolated occasions , for 
example, if one does not take any notice of him when present , if one 
does not talk to him when neai , if one ignores him when he makes a 
statement, if one neglects him when insulted by his inferiors, if one 
disappoints him when he asks for a favour , if one befriends those who are dis- 
liked by him , if one does not mention him in conversation with friends , if one 
does not look at his attendants , and if even in self-evident matters (requiring 
no deliberation ) one dismisses him on the pretext of lack ofleisuie” 


After recognising that the pageant of life loses its meaning without 
women, Yasodhaia dilates on then villainy and faithless character ( p. 61 ) 

gwRft' 551^ i ? =^RrR% i 

“Constantly pampered, they deride men as they would a tame monkey* 
They are never satisfied with presents, and when treated with marks of 
esteem, they mock at men as being sheep When sought after, they look 
upon men as brutes When enjoyed against their will, they forsake men like 
a water-pot used in a cremation ground Jealously questioned, they bite like 
serpents They shun those who are virtuous like the Neem tree (with the 
/bitter leaves), and regard those who act from pure motives as clods of earth. 
Women become a source of perenmal evil even while they profess love, pierce 
one’s limbs even while they laugh, consume one’s body even while they cast 
glances, undermine one’s strength of mind even while they talk, and degrade 
a person even lower than a blade of grass by attaching themselves to him. 
When guarded, they commit misdeeds by resorting to their own devices, and 
there is in fact no means of effectively guarding them ” 

The disgruntled husband takes a pessimistic view of youth, Wealth 

and the joys of life, all these being regarded as disturbing influences on the 

moral life The observations are enlivened by a large number of illustrative 
similes ( p 66 ) 




1 Ms A remarks 

n Gj j t r ■ PA '- r V a ' 
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3?^^ «Tft3Rr I jfi%i , % g«Mtw n gwr i 

??w 55}^ m |^^R5Wnl^ ^ \ 5isl^ 

^ri^fs^^q;. I srqpjin-qwr^ 5ysmfq ^r q% 7ft:ow|5fj[;j^ I jrqsnftqj^cnft' ^ ^ 37 - 
I ^TgqjrqHTi^ q{^ JTtl3^ ^'’iq: I a^RFi^ *rriF3«d'm^-^-dl ff i 

i^rarf^ RTST^^ qt!p% qf^r 1 sr^iqi^ 1 

“ The advent of youth, like the drinking of wine, never fails to pervert 
the minds even of those who are bent on salvation The pride of wealth, like 
birth-blindness, causes an incurable paralysis of all the senses Erotic lore, 
like a villain’s counsel, is a magic wand foi raising serpents, the evils of life. 
'The poets, like demons, bewilderingly divert the minds of men, although 
straightforward by nature, to mundane joys The piactice of the arts 
IS like the sound of a drum, awakening the serpents of evil passions The 
enjoyment of a beloved woman, chaiming only at the beginning, like an 
appointment newly obtained, forcibly intoxicates even very wise men, and 
taking possession of the heait, fills it with pride The subservient attendents 
are like borrowed ornments ^ Not to speak of the combination of these evils, 
even one of them is sufficient to destroy sentient beings. 


The Goddess of wealth, for whom the world has so great a longing, 
becomes fickle like a particle of mercury even when she comes into one’s 
possession by chance Like the friendship of villains, she is bound to cause 
some calamity even when she is one’s associate Like gruel made from the 
Apamarga plant, she cannot be assimilated even when one has acquired her. 
Like a lewd woman, she longs for a paramour even when cherished with care 
Like wine, she deludes the mind even while she is enjoyed Like an eclipse^ 
she never fails to cause distress even after she has vanished Although she 
appears at the call of bravery, she practises deception, like a demoness, m 
order to destroy the eminence of the great For a moment she befriends 
the villains.” 


The difficulty of controlling the mind is emphasized in Sudatta’s 
reflections in Book I, similes being used as usual to give point to the 
remarks ( p 111) 

=q ^ ^ ^ 

^ 3^1^^ 1 ^ ^ qqR j 

q 5iT5r% ftqRi^q;, iqidksfi's ^ 

^‘It is as difficult to steady the mind, once it has gone astray, as 
it is to restore a building shaken to its foundations. The hearts of hienj 

lie fickle, faithless Borro'wed ornaments denote the idea of instability as they 
are claimed back by their owners The idea is fully explained in a Buddhis^ 
simile which compares the pleasures of sense to borrowed wealth See Majjhvma 
Mkaya, Potaliy a Sutta ( LIV ) . ^ 
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like extremely high mountain-peaks, can easily be flung to a lowei level, but 
cannot be elevated even with difficulty And theie is a saying of the wise 
that the good is accompanied by many impediments The study of the 
Scriptures cannot check the etiing self, just as lotus fibres cannot hold 
back an elephant Self-contiol, physically distressing as it is, cannot 
protect the unsteady minds of those who aie fickle, just as an armour cannot 
fortify the wavering hearts of cowards A man surrounded by distractions 
cannot concentrate even momentarily on meditative efforts, jnst as mercury 
placed over the fire does not last even for a moment ” 


A few homely pictures are provided by Somadeva’s description of 
certain misers in YasasUlala In the humorous prelude to the spy’s repoi t, 
the latter speaks of a fellow named Kilinjaka described as ‘the foremost of 
misers ’ “He is to be counted first among the stingy He is the exemplar 
of the penurious, and deserves to be called the chief of the untidy He 
is the crest-jewel of the greedy, and his name can be mentioned only at 
the end of a meal ’ The spy gives a detailed account of the wretched 
meal to which he was treated by the miser (Book III, p 404) 




The description is of interest not only on account of the names of a 
large variety of fruits and vegetables but as providing detail of domestic life, 
and is a contrast to the rather empty rhetoric which sometimes characterizes 
Kavya prose, including Somadeva’s own writing It reminds one of a similar 
but less complex account of poor men’s fare preserved in an extract from the 
Greek comedian Alexis, cited by Athenaeus in Deipnosophstae II 55 

Somadeva in Ya^mMcckoi, Book VII (section 32), gives another 
^ctute of a notorious miser, the wealthy merchant Sagaradatta, who has 
rather queer notions of economy and resorts to ingenious devices to put them 
into practice He does not, for instance, buy oil for lighting his courtyard, 
but hangs a mirror from the edge of the roof of his house, and allows 
the light from his neighbour’s house to be reflected in the mirror He would 
advise the boys of the household not to waste oil in massaging their bodies 
before bath, but to have contact with the oil-smeared bodies of the boys 
0£ ihe neighbourhood m a close fight with them He would instruct his 
servants to purchase oil and salt and then return both as being bad, the 
particles adhering to the receptacle being sufl5eient foi subsistence t He 
avoids washing expenses by selling his dirty linen, and never accepts an 
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invitation to dinner lest lie should be required to leturn the invitation, an4 
his servants see what other people ate in their homes It will be conceded 
that we have heie a portrait worthy of Theophrastus, 


Descriptions of female beauty so frequent in Sanskrit literature are 
rare in Yasashlaln A well-drawn picture is that of the beautiful daughters- 
in-law of Queen Celinl, followed by the pathetic figure of the wife of 
Puspadanta, grown ugly and emaciated after twelve years of separation 
from her husband who had taken the monastic vow ^ The portrait of 
Maradatta in Book I is chiefly remarkable for the young king’s love of 
dangerous exploits and strange rites, while the cumbrous description of 
king Yasorgha in Book II may be contrasted with the simple one of 
Sudatta as king of Ealinga in Book V The seasonal descriptions in Book I 
form the background of Sudatta’s religious austerities which are briefly 
outlined Not much interest attaches to the artificial description of Avanti 
in Book II and the pleasure garden in Book I 

Most of the natural descriptions are of the conventional type 
and often characterized by artificial conceits and commonplace images. 
There are, however, others enlivened by striking details illustrating the 
author’s powers of obseivation Mention may be made of the animated 
description, in Book V, of the prosperous dairy-farm of Karahata, full 
of all kinds of cows, horses, mules, donkeys and sheep, ‘a combination, as 
it weie, of the oceans of curds, milk and clarified butter’. A variety 
of scenes common to life in a dairy-farm in medieval India is vividly 
described (p 184) 








• 

“Somewhere in the farm the kids are harassed by the unchained 
young dogs, and elsewhere an old ewe is tormented by the pranks of a cow-boy, 
At one place the ground is drenched with milk streaming from a cow’s udders 
at the sight of her calf, at another place guests are entertained with gifts of 
pitchers of buttermilk, and elsewhere curds, blades of tea and cZiirw grass, 
unbroken rice and flowers are placed on the forehead of a cow back from tfle 
woods Here the tender leaves in the mangers are crushed by the hooves of 


1 For tho story see Chap XTI, 
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calves frightened by the scamper of the young camels who have broken their* 
chains, theie the buffaloes staggei uudei the meiciless blows dealt by the 
young Abhicas with heavy sticks, and are infuriated by the violent commotiop 
of the fight At one place the lesoit of cows with young foi the fiist time is 
disturbed by the combats of a heid of powerful bulls At one place the 
tutelary deities presiding over the threshold of a house are worshipped with 
the milk of cows with grown up calves , and at another place women with 
husbands alive, carrying blossoming sprigs, sing auspicious songs at the 
nuptials of a bull and a cow , while elsewhere the domestic peacocks are made 
to dance by the sound of the churn staff in the making of curds Somewhere 
in the farm the sound of the milking of cows invites wayfarers eager to 
partake of milk, while elsewhere an old dame comes to the rescue of a boy 
weeping at being trampled on by a nimble calf that has broken away from 
the tethei ” 


The elaborate description of the great forest in Book V is interesting 
chiefly for the vivid portrayal of a variety of wild animals in their natural 
surroundings { p 198) 


“Somewhere in the forest a p^ck of bears is scared by a herd of deer 
rushing past, being struck with tenor at the sight of the wild oxen loitering 
among the clumps of spreading creepers . Atone place the 

islet of a mountain river looks terrible with the hyenas worried at the sight 
ot the water of the sandy pools being drunk up by the Bhilla boys, exhausted 

' ^ corner of the forest is covered 

with the embryos of hinds expelled by the shrill cries of the old boars pierced 

thick few "ft “ ‘’“It tl>« eztremitie/of the 

thick foliage of trees wither in contact with the sparks shooting up from the 

he c ash ofhorns in the combats of fiens.ed buffaloes . At one place 

^ of monkeys roaming at will At 
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part of the forest is covered with the leaves of the banana plants cut up by the 
hooves of the bucks attacked by leopards At one place antelopes, oppressed 
by an uncommon thirst, run and lap up the ripples of a mirage. At another 
place the trees are ghastly with the blood of stags pierced by the horn of 
some fierce rhinoceros, and all the Baliaka deer are transfixed by the spines 
of ^e porcupines moving about freely,” 


Similar delineation of the wild life of nature is found m the 
deSoripion of the Sipra river in Book V ( p. 208 ) • 



“The waters resound with the cues of the watei-fowl hoveling 
about in fear of the alligators enraged at the heavy clash of each other’s 
bodies, and the young fish lie hidden under the lotus beds, seared by the 
movements of the silent cranes , while the gathering of flowers by anchorites 
IS hampered by the water-snakes prowling inside the lotus beds. The 
frogs keep quiet on hearing the noise of the fierce fights of ferocious watei- 
serpents, and the ripples are darkened by the bees briskly collecting the 
spreading honey drops oozing from the inner cavity of the lotus blossoms 
swayed by the surging waves caused by frenzied crocodiles splashing the 
water with their claws. The waters are overspread with fragments of 
lilies chewed by fierce hippopotami , and the contiguous rocks of the mountain 
slopes are fringed with heavy masses of foam floating on the broad backs 
of the Pathina fish, excited by the splash made by huge tortoises ” 

Among other descriptions of nature the oncoming darkness is 
described towards the end of Book III, and Book IV opens with an over-- 
wrought picture of sunset and the evening twilight Elaborate descriptions of 
the seasons occur in Books I and III, and although the imagery is eonvenhional^ 
there are graphic touches , for example, in the portrayal of the flowers and 
plants of the rainy season when “the fields are uneven with dense masses uf 
mushrooms ; the horizon is pink with blossoms of water-pepper plants ; fh© 
sreviees of mountain rocks are delightfully fragrant with jasmine floWerSj 

\ the hill tops are adorned with Girimallika buds, .tat 

the mountain bowers are gay with Sarja and Arjuna trees, and^ -the lea^ 
Detals of the Ketaki flowers glisten, shaped like Cupid’s darts.” ( Book III J, 


1 Ms A reads for 

2 Tins IS the reading of Ms. A, The pnnted rends*******'*"*' 
10 
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The prose hymns m Book VIII are an interesting experiment in 
Kavya prose, and illustrate a Jama liteiaiy genie They aie in the foim of 
elaborate prayeis addressed to the Pahea-Paiamesthins, the five supreme 
spiritual leaders of the Jama church, and aie in keeping with the character 
of Yasastilocla as a Jama religious romance composed in Kavya style The 
place of these prose invocations in the devotional scheme outlined by Somadeva 
has been indicated in a subsequent chapter, and it may here be pointed out 
that each invocation ends with a verse in the anustup metre There are eight 
such groups, five addressed to the Paramesihms (Arhat, Siddha, Aeaiya, 
Upadhyaya and SMhu), and three abstract ones addressed to the Jewels of 
Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct. For example, 












I anTtwrrir i 


“ I perform the eightfold worship® of the Exalted Arhat Paramesthin 
preceded by the Three Jewels All hail’ He is continuously worshipped 
with intense devotion by the lords of all the worlds He 

IS free from the deception of Deluding, Knowledge- and Conation-obscuring 
and Obstructive Karmas ® He is a sun to the lotus-bed of the universe 
appearing in his great audience-hall as on a pool of water He is the 
mighty support of the creatures submerged in the impassable waters of 
transmigration. His feet, like stars, shme in the firmament of the expansive 
radiance of the crown jewels of the lords of the three worlds, devoutly bowing 
in obeisance. He is as a wishing gem for obtaining the highest favours 
of the goddess of learning He is a Kalpa tree, the support of the creeper of 
Prosperity. He is as the all-giving celestial cow in nourishing the nascent 
Fame ( of his worshippers ) The mere utterance of his name has the 
eflfieacy of a magic formula in destroying one’s chance of going to hell. 
p!e IS as a bunch of Parijata flowers radiating the fragrance of well-being 
P!e IS the imagemaker that creates the bejewelled figure of Beauty’s 
rise. Further, I worship Lord Jina for health His splendour doth produce 


1 Ms. A explains as g=e^. 

2 See Chap. X. 

3 Mst A says I W SFcPOT- 1 
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on men, ^ods and seipents an effect like that of the pays of the sun on 
lotus blossoms ” 






?rlN[l’T5^T|!TtsM5rfl%% ^TflT I ^ 


“I perform the eightfold worship of the Exalted, All-holy Sadhff 
i*aramesthin preceded by the Three Jewels, the Saint who has devoted himself 
to the path of salvation All hail ’ He has comprehended all knowable things, 
and uprooted the luxuriant grove of passion with the Ganges flow of the 
purity of mind, body and speech in the external and internal spheres of 
activity He has thrown into the shade the religious meditation of inferior 
and degenerate recluses such as Biahma, Virocana and others, by dint of the' 
multitude of Ins own ever-ieeuiring vows, which, like the moon, wither up the 
honey-laden toy-lotus of frenzied passion, originating in the river of beautiful 
maids among the gods, men and the Vidyadhaias The dust of his lotus feet 
IS wiped oft’ by the bees in the shape of the hair of the sylvan deities, bowing 
to him in obeisance, who come to confei on him the boon of worldly happiness 
in its entire range, but aie amazed at being ignored by him on account of his 
diverse austerities, headed by the vows comprising the Mula- and the 
Uttara-gunas , (austerities) that peituib the three woilds in diveise ways, and"' 
remove all obstacles with the strength of meditation, and are extraoidmary 
m chaiacter, and beyond the range of thought, and inscrutable in their work- 
ing, and pioduetive of miraculous power’ Euithei, may the saint? whose 
Eeet are to be worshipped, accoiding to the piesciibed rule, help us to acquire 
oerfect knowledge > They have extinguished the file of passion with the 
lurrent of the iivei of knowledge ” 





i sinifg: rsri ii 
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“I undertake the eightfold woiship of the Exalted Jewel of Right 
Conduct, preceded by the five Paiamesthias, and fivefold in character^ that 
produces ail good, and culminates in the absolute cessation of all foims 
of activity All hail I It destroys the darkness that obstructs the view 
of the entire universe It is the Himalaya of unblemished knowledge; 
the moonrise of festive joy to all living cieatuies, and the springtime of 
the creepeiy grove of all the vows and modes of self-restraint^ and vlgllanee^ 
It is the nursery of the Kalpa trees of leligious austerities that vouchsafe 
mighty results, and it is practised by those who possess humility, mental 
calm, a kindly disposition and fortitude. The wise call this Jewel of Right 
Conduct the fiist step to the attainment of the supreme goal. Further, 
intent on Dharma, and foi the purpose of vanquishing my enemy, Karnaa^ 
I resort to the way of life of the Dhaimayogin, the best of men. It doth 
bring happiness to all living creatures ” 


Somadeva’s style is enlivened by the occasional use of popular mayii-nft 
occurring chiefly in his piose and sometimes also in verses For example, 
‘ ’ ( Book IV ) Enquiring as to an auspicious date fof 

diaving one's head ajier one has already finished it As pointed out by Jacob, 
Lauhikanydydnjali, Part II, this proverb occurs in the Nydyamanjarl in the 
form The pioverb (Book I) occurs at the 

beginning of a popular veise cited, foi example, by Haiibhadra at the com- 
mencement of his own commentary on his Anehantajoyapataha 

^ ’ ( Book tv ) . On one side a precipice, on the othet 
a tiger, hoito can a living creature pass To be between the devil and the 

, * ^ ^ ^ 5 = 21130 ?!;. (. 

(Books VII & V): 

mer^y leads to hell, employment to captivity, trust in women to death, and 
mth vfains to danger, ^ ^ ^ > occurs in a verse of 

■Book IV. f ^ q Ibid vnu 55foi Ibid. 

1 For the fivefold Centra (conduct) see Chap XI ( section on Caritrabhaitl ) 

" («3ft.TOa. ..d Ta,Mr,U 


3 

4 


1%^ (Proper care m -walking), 
(PropCT carein eating), 

( Proper care la excretion ) , 


(Proper care in speaking;, 
(Proper care m lifting and deposifeinir) 
Ibid 9.6 


and 


SeeCkap. 2II. 
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What mse mm, will carry salt for presenting it to the saltsea ? ' 

^ Book VII, section 32 The sense, as far as can be judged 

from the context, seems to be that kings aie as liberal as Indra in rewarding 
merit and as strict as Yama in punishing eiime 

Ibid JSven a blade of grass belonging to the Icing becomes as valucJjle as gold. 

^ Book IV, Book II, verse 153 The maxim of the 

blind man and the quail^ iiT?T %3JTTd|# 5^ * Book III, verse 73, 

is a variation of the wellknown maxim q|cf discussed by 

Jacob (op. cit ), Part I. The following maxims bearing on the character of 
women occur in Book IV ^ frpQ-’ 

» sra 5 %r iM % 5 ^ ’ 1 The last of 

these maxims is also cited by Somadeva in NUivdkydmrta ^orr ^ tj? 

Somadeva has an eye for the grotesque, as exemplified in his 
description of the elephant driver in Book IV and the king’s spy in Boob 
III. His power to depict the strange and the teriible is illustrated not 
only in his remarkable picture of Candamaii and the Mahabhaiiava temple 
in Book I but in the description of the scenes of horror conjured up by a 
Vidyadhara to disturb the meditation of the sage Manmathamathana, in 
Book V, and the similar scenes created by two gods to test the steadfast- 
ness of Jinadatta and Padmaratha in their austerities, in the first story of 
Book VI. Disease and disgusting conditions are delineated in the story of 
Auddayana in Book VI (section 9), while Amitamati, stricken with leprosy 
after her crime, is introduced in a verse ot Book V Cuiioits examples of 
abusive language are found in the story of the Vidyadhara mentioUed abovSj 
who 13 discovered in the act of molesting the Sage Manmathamathana by the 
king of the Vidyadharas, and addressed by the latter thus 

i^iqtufRr:?r Is 

*inpaR sw? Ft^ • •* 

Similarly, in the story of ^ribhuti in Book VII ( section 27 ) , ihe 
dishonest priest is rebuked by the king in opprobrious language. The 
incorporation of the religious and moral tales in Books VI and VII gives 
the author an importunity of presenting scenes not usually found in Sanskrit 
prose romances. 

1 ¥he trcknslation of the verse m qUeation in chapter follows ^raiasagara’s 

of the maxim Vardhamana, on Qmlqirainamaihodadhi III. 195, explains it dffierently. 
See J acob ( ep. cit. ) , Part I. 
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Frequent and sometimes felicitous use of similes is made by Sbmadeva 
— his narrative and descriptive prose. Vajrakumara. was, for instance, 
adorned by his youth, ‘just as a desert path is adorned by a shady tree; 
just as a shady tree is adorned by a pool of water ; just as a pool of water is 
adorned by a lotus-bed ; just as a lotus-bed is adorned by a flock of swans ; just 
as a flock of swans is adorned by the company of beautiful women; and just as 
the company of beautiful women is adorned by the graceful play of love’/ 
After the discovery of Amrtamati’s guilt, Ya^odhara’s heart burnt like a 
tree enveloped by fire; he was furious like the ocean overflowing its shores; 
he changed countenance like the moon attacked by Hahu, and trembled like 
creatures at the approach of death ; his lips quivered like a leaf that is being 
cut to pieces ; he frowned like Siva intent on burning the Three Cities ; and 
his bosom was aglow like a heated cauldron/ The guilty woman, after her 
transgression, crept back to her husband’s bed and slept, clinging to his bosom, 
like^ as a female rogue elephant enters a grove of trees, just as a sheet 
of lightning plunges into a rain-cloud, just as a serpent enters a mountain 
cave, just as the messenger of death enters the world, just as a crocodile 
enters the ocean, or a female goblin the dense woods/ This may be 
contrasted with another series of similes, in which the conjugal harmony 
of Candramati and her consort Yasorgha is likened to the relationship- 
existing between wise policy and a kingdom, forbearance and religious 
alterities, modesty and learning, fame and life, the Flag of triumph and 
the god of love, mango blossoms and springtime, the Kalpa creeper and 
a tree of heaven, and a series of beneficial happenings and a sacred day' 
of religious piety. A long series of similes occurs also in Yasodhara’s 
reflections on women as an indispensable factor in the joys of life. Without 

like the decoration of 

a de^ Wj, beauty paint is like smearing of clay, adornment of the body 

IS hke the worstap of erf sprite, the practice of the arte is like a device 
Mtoi is like an attempt to remove the 

t teTn^ “ n- 
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like mountain eaves, pleasure gardens are like charnel-fields, protecting one’s 
subjects is like wage-earning, conciliation of the citizens is like the rounds 
of a city barber, execution of the six-fold policy is like the crossing of a 
dried up river, and the effort to acquire wealth is like dancing in the dark.^ 

Ya^odhara's disgust for the world and decision to renounce the world 
is brought into harmony with the morning scenery in a series of appropriate 
sinules. “The east cleared up like my own decision. The stars vanished like 
my desire for sovereignty. The lunar orb grew dim like my passion of love. 
The day lotus beds blossomed forth like the disgust of my heart. The darkness 
of the night disappeared like my desire for worldly happiness. The glow of 
the early dawn melted away like the snare of my delusion.”® 

Eather hold and exaggerated similes are used to praise the Sipra 
river in Book V. Its waters are bright as a stream of nectar and beautiful as 
the oozings from moonstones, and delight the world like the Supreme liight* 
Abstract similes are sometimes used to describe concrete objects, e. g., in the 
description of the great forest in Book V : it is impenetrable like the heart of 
a wicked man, dreadful like the hour of universal destruction, deep like the 
science of numbers, intricate like the character of a woman, infested with 
mischievous thorns like a period of anarchy, harmful like a villain’s counsel, 
and inaccessible like the heart of a prince®. Some of the similes are marred 
by word-play, and a typical example is the comparison of the forest just 
mentioned to Eaghu’s family, simply because both happen to contain ‘Magadhf, 
which, applied to the forest, means a pippalz creeper ; and applied to the 
family in question means Sudaksina, the consort of Dillpa.* Simpler and more 
tolerable is the comparison of king Yasorgha, also based on verbal similarity,- 
to the autumn, the spring and the other seasons.® Similes based on 
paronomasia are in fact a common feature of the Kavya style, and it is perhapg 
significant that Somadeva’s romance opens with a long series of similes of this 
type (s'Ustopcma),^ They are used also in the description of the great tree in 
the valley of the Suvela mountain in Book V.® 


etc. Book IV. 

etc. Book IV. 


‘5^ 

etc. 

5 cq 

6 ‘qqufi^qqq'qq 

7 qq 
qiqwqwHf'S.qsq:’ etc, 


y: ’ etc. Book II. 

t: , =qq!qtM^ qq ?Tft4teini?eT: , qq uu^rqfr "* ‘urarJ i* 
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Otjier examples of word-play are not very numerous considering the 
bulk of the romance The device is aptly used in the satirical description of 
the wicked minister in Book III The spy says, for instance, that the minister 
is indeed the va^hMna or ‘promoter’ of the prosperity of the kingdom, but the 
word means also ‘ cutter ‘destroyer’. Similarly, he is the cause of mhhuU 
‘glory’, but the word means also ‘ashes’ , and he is also the maker of a series of 
mcbngalas, which means both ‘happy events’ and ‘potsherds’.^ There is likewise 
a long series of compounds in Book II, which describes in identical language 
the condition of kings, both when they are favoured by Ya^orgha and when 
they incur his displeasure When, for instance, the great king is displeased 
with them, then lot is tlo thojjasana, i e deprived of their kingdoms, they pass 
their days in saci ed places for the practice of religion , but when Ya'Iorgha is 
favourable to them, they have th thopasana of another kind, i e enjoy the 
loyalty of the various components of the state in full sovereignty of the reaIm^ 
Similarly, another series of compounds describes simultaneously a pleasure 
garden and a crowd of beautiful women in a description of the summer m 
Book III, Yirodhabhasas and Paiisamkhyas, based on word-play, are also 
met with, but their number is not large The description of the royal palace 
towards the end of Book II contains some highly artificial examples of 
Virodhabhasa 

The most typical of the characteristics of the later Kavya style is, 
however, exhibited by the use of Utpreksas which are frequently employed in 
our work. A series of Utpreksas is used, for example, in Book I, to describe 
a hill, which is fancied as the bosom of Dame Earth, as the play-ball of some 
Sylvan deity, as a sweetmeat ball given to the boyish Regions of the sky by 
their mothers, as the hump of the Earth Bull, as a mound barring the 
entrance to the nether regions, and as the supporting roost of the Sky Bird*} 
Utpreksas are generally used to give greater perspicuity to an image and 
make it more striking and graphic, but very often the effect produced is rather 
bizarre and grotesque, although there are numerous exceptions. Those 
employed, for instance, to describe Candamaii are quite in keeping with the 
dread character of the goddess, who is fancied as the younger sister of Yama, 
as the mother of Mahakala Siva, as the messenger of the god of death, as the 
companion of the Ealagm form of Siva associated with the hour of universal 


1 

2 ^ 

3 
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destPuetion, as the stewardess of the kitchen of the awful Mothers^ as the 
nurse of the monsters, as the ground where the kinsmen of the god of death 
Worship the Manes, and as the Night of destruction of all living creatures.* 
Not so successful is the attempt to reproduce the nasty spectacle of a serpent 
half buried in an anthill. The reptile is fancied as the intestines of the Earth 
Antelope, as the tail of the Earth Lioness, as the root of the Earth Creeper^ 
as the stalk of the Earth Lily, and as the lock of hair of the Earth 6gured as 
a female monster.® 

The constant desire to add new images tends to make UtpreksaS 
farfetched and artificial, and sometimes a good image is spoilt by juxtaposition 
with others less efiective As is to be expected, Utpreksas occur mostly ih 
descriptions, and some characteristic examples are provided by the natural 
descriptions in our romance- The iSipra river is, for example, fancied as a 
gndle of moonstones worn by the city of Ujjayini like a graceful lady, ds the 
pleasure tank of the mistresses of the king of Malava, as a festive banner 
flying over the nether regions, as a nuptial garland for the wayside mountains, 
as a pearlstring worn by the Earth goddess, as a banner proclaiming the fRme 
of the mountain from which the river rises, and as an irrigation canal for the 
gems in the ocean ^ Similarly, in the rainy season the sky seems to be a 
shower-bath for the earth long scorched by heat , the mountains with the 
waters of the cascades streaming down their sides appear to have white 
banners covering their slopes , and the lakes, full to the brim, seem to be 
ceremonial vessels of water, a parental offering to the Summer dead and gone^® 
Another series of Utpreksas occurs in the desciiption of the temples of 
Rajapura in Book I The tall, white edifices are fancied as clusters of flowers 
of the Sky tiee, as white lights of the firmament, as masses of lotus blossoms 
adorning the crest of the Sky Goddess, as places for the acquisition of vast 


1 The seven Matrs are mentioned in the fplloving verso quoted by ^rtttasagara • w 

t ^ II other definitions, and 

the number of the Mothers, which is sometimes given as nine, see the English tranS. 
of Nawdhaaanta, Yoeab under srpqqn' 

2 ‘qj 5(Tl5t^ sniTfrf IRTiWT’a', 

etc 


3 

4 

5 





BookV 


etc. Ibid. 

5 K s ’ Book III. 
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rehcnous merit by the pious of the thiee woilds, as expanses of th6 foam of 
theltmosphenc ocean, as gleams of the loud laugh of Siva incainate as the 
sky, as crystal pleasure hills of the planetary world, and^as elephant cubs of 
the Sky Forest belonging to the (white) Airavata family 

Accumulations of Rupakas are occasionally met with, for example, in 
the description of Maiadatta as the lover of women of different nationalities.® 
The lengthy series of epithets, mostly Rupakas, applied to Ya^odhara 
in the letter despatched to a rival,® illustiates a current practice in royal 
correspondence and inscriptional records of grants and endowments. Some 
of the epithets are as follows “The Sunrise of prowess; Brahman himself 
in Wisdom, an ocean of discernment, a swan participating m the joyful 
sports of the goddess of learning, the beloved consort of poetic speech, 
a Vidyadhara in the game of ball-throwing, an Indra in playing with 
rutting elephants, an Aruna m chariot-driving , a Garuda in fighting on 
foot, a Gandharva king in singing, a Bihaspati in the science of instru- 
mental music, a Bharata in the art of dancing, . . . .... ... .. a 

Para^urama in self-sacrifice, an axe in the jungle of hostilities, a lion to 
the ‘fawn’ of Kalinga* , a blaze to the ‘ bamboo clump’ of A^maka , a fire to 
the ‘moth’ of the Saka country, a flame consuming the king of Kiathakai^ika ; 
the crest-jewel of the Ksatriyas of Ahicchatra, Deathknell to the insuboi- 
dination of the king of Pancala, a thunder-bolt to the royal dynasty of 
Eerala, lightning-fire to the Yavana Tiee,® the subject of pleasant disputes 
among the beautiful women of Cedi, the luxury nairror of the women of 
Magadha; a tender leaf on the plump bosoms of the ladies of Kahci, a 
love-god to the youthful Ratis of Mahismati, the beauty-paint of the ruddy 
lips of the fair women of Kausambi, the ear-ornament of the women of 
BajSarpa, the passionate lover of the courtesans of Pataliputra; a bee 
enjoying the graceful gestures of the beautiful women of Valabhl, the 
perfumed ornamental dot .on the foreheads of the women of Ayodhyii.” 
A reference to the original will show that most of these epithets aie 
used with an eye to verbal effect, to which Kavya poets paid considerable 
attention. 


1 

3 


3 

4 

5 


jf, ft? ’ etc 

Seeohap, V 

‘Bamboo elomp’ and ‘Moth’ are contemptuona references to the kings of the 
raspeefaTe 

1* Of the Yevana king, 
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The Eupakas used are not, all of them, equally successfol. The 
courtesan whose dead body forms the subject of the verse description 
in Book I was ‘the pleasure resoit of the apish minds of all who are 
henchmen of the god of love’/ The nights of the rainy season are ‘the 
female buffaloes who nourish the child minds of the women going out 
to meet their loveis’/ A young man who took the help of a nurse in 
his love affairs is described as having made her a field for the growth 
of the woodland of his project ® A certain sage is called ‘an elephant 
engaged in water-sports in the river of learning* A particularly bad 
example is the description of another sage as ‘an enclosure for the capture of 
the elephant herd of religions merit’/ 

Neglect of propoition is a common characteristic of later ESvya 
style, and overelaboration of details often leads to the use of artificial 
conceits and hyperboles Somadeva, for instance, devotes no less than 
twenty elaborate and mostly fai-fetched epithets to Maradatta’s sword 
(Book I, p 161 ), and an almost equal number is applied to the dust raised by 
Yasodhara’s troops (Book II, p 337). The particles of dust are incidentally 
likened in an elaboiate fashion to loveis enjoying the company of their beloved, 
because they enshroud and cling to the various limbs of the women accom- 
panying the procession/ The height of the temples of RSjapura is conveyed 
by saying that ‘the showers of water streaming fiom the conduits made of 
moonstones, emitting moisture in contact with the rays of the moon, drench 
the bodies of the nymphs of heaven, withered by the fire of separation 
from their lovers’ ’’ Sometimes a conceit employed is exaggeiated to the 
extent of pioducing something like a comic effect. In the description of 
the great hospitable tree in Book V, for example, the tiee is fancied as 
mockingly addressing other trees in the forest on the subject of their being 
barren and useless for wayfarers ® 


1 ’ 

3 ‘ Book VII, section 31. 

A ‘ ’ Book 7 

5 ’ Book VI, section 19 
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I’ 
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One of the topics which makes later Sanskrit writers throw off all 
restraint is fame, usually the fame of kings. Apait from poetical descriptions 
of Lai fame, Somadeva gives an elaborate picture of the fame of the sage 
Sadatta (Book I), which illustiatea how Kavya poets seek novelty m tho 
treatment of conventional themes by intioducing fanciful images and conceits. 
The description in question may be summarised thus “ The universe having 
been pervaded by Sudatta’s fame, white as the foam of milk. Brahman 
18 anxious lest the white things created by him should be merged in. the 
general whiteness and lost to view. So he devises signs of recognition, ^.nd 
puts the submarine file m the Ocean of Milk, masses of matted hair on 
Siva’s head, a daik spot in the form of a deer in the moon, protuberances 
on the heads of Airavata and other divine elephants, mineral peaks on 
the Him^ayas, Tamala trees on the slopes of the Kailasa mountain, the 
dark waters of the Yamuna in the course of the Ganges, and yellow 
filaments m vhite lotus blossoms, while he prescribes for the Paneajanya 
oonch. contact with the dark hands of Krsna. Sudatta’s fame is also 
represented as a maiden rn her nuptial attire, wandering in the universe 
and rejecting various suitors for her hand on different grounds. She tells 
Brahman, for instance, that he is too old to accompany her in her travels , 
tells Agni, the god of fire, that he is hardly fit for marriage, suffering as 
he does from acute jaundice, and rejects Varuna, the lord of the ocean, 
because he is disabled by dropsy and hence debarred from the gaieties 
of love Vayu, the wmd-god, is too fickle for her, and she tells Kubera, 
the god of wealth, that a confirmed drunkard like him^ is not fit to converse 
with a maiden like her, Siva who lives near funeral pyres is, of course, 
mled out , and she warns the Moon that his life is in danger on account 
ef his incurable consumption, and tells Visnu that, being a baldpate with 
a scalp resembling an iron cauldron turned upside down, he is not worthy of 
her kisses * Unable to accept any one of them, Maiden Fame continues 
to wander without abiding anywhere, like a doe deluded by a mirage 
like the mind of a king who has lost his throne, like the intellect of 
a sage who has attained the inner vision ” There is no doubt that this 
descnption of fame shows considerable ingenuity, but the reckless elaboration 
of a avmmte theme all but makes it verge on the comic ® 


1 
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Au interesting, example of Kaku-Vakrokti is found in Amrtamati^B 
fraudulent message to Yasodhara, m which she begs to be .allowed to 
accompany the king into wilderness after his proposed renunciation of 
the world Yasodhara, while listening to the message, intejjeots sarcastic 
remarks which appear to corroborate her statements, but really give 
them a different interpretation reflecting on her character Portions of 
the message may be reproduced here, Ya^odhara’s remarks being put within 
brackets. Amrtamati says. ‘I will accompany Your Majesty, just as 
the tide accompanies the ocean (That is why you are fickle), just as the 
image of the moon accompanies the sky (That is why you have a blaok 
spoP);just as the shade aeeompames a tree (That is why you are enjoyed 
by others); just as the track accompanies a chariot (That is why you 
are ‘foil of dust’^), just as the flame accompanies a lamp (That is why you 
emit ‘smoke’®); just as sylvan beauty accompanies the spring (That is why 
you are foil of Cupid’s lore), just as the Ganges is the companion of 
the Himalayas (That is why you seek a lower* level)’.® 

Instances of Yamakas aie occasionally found A device used mpre 
than once is the Srnkhalayamaka which consists in the continuous repetition 
of the last syllables of a senes of compounds at the beginning of each 
succeeding compound. Por example, 

fq3q4^ , 

• ► 

As pointed out by Jacobi, the Srnkhalayamaka is used by Siddhar§i in 
UparmUhhamprapanoa hatha, p 752. Haribhadra too has used this device in 
verses in his Samaraweahaha,^ 

The mixture of prose and verse is a salient feature of Yaiastdaha. 
svhich is one of the two earliest extant Campus, the first being Trivikisama’S 
Nalcicampu written during the reign of the Eastrakiita Emperor Indra 

1 1 e« a blot on her character, 

2 ‘alewd *w-oman^ 

S i e disgrace 

4 1 e a paramour of lower rank. 

5 ‘ * 3Rr qq siriq 

qqeqiftftq srt qq ufuwqRRpiife ZLl 31U qq ' * 

6 See B. I, ed., pp, 79, 4284, 449,.Ct?. 
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III in the first quarter of the tenth century. It will be out of place 
to trace here the growth of Sanskiit narrative composition in mixed prose 
and verse^ the oiigins of which go back to Vedic literature as well as 
Buddhist writings in Pali and Sanskrit There is, however, no doubt 
that this form of composition became popular in the Deccan in the tenth 
century in Sanskrit as well as Kanaiese literature/ Apart from the 
romances of Tiivikiama and Somadeva, the Kudlur grant of the Ganga 
king Marasimha, elaborately composed in Sanskrit prose and verse, and 
containing a detailed account of the Ganga dynasty, was issued in 963 


A. D, about five years after the composition of Somadeva’s Ya^astilaka ® 
As regards Kanarese literature, Pampa wrote his famous works Adi^urdna 
and Pampa Bharata in mixed piose and verse in 941 a, d., and the campu 
style continued to be popular in that literature for a long period after. 
Among notable later examples of the mixed style may be mentioned 
Nagaeandia’s Pampa Rdmdyana [circa 1105 A d) and Nemicandia’s 


liildvatl [circa 1170 a d ), ‘the earliest known specimen of the Novel, 
or genuine work of fiction, of the Kanarese language’ ® Somadeva wrote 
hia Yaiastilaka less than two decades after the composition of Pampa's 
works, and being a native of Karnataka, he may have been influenced by the 
prevailing Kanarese literary style of his time, As we have already pointed 
out, Pampa was court-poet of Aiikesaiin II who reigned at Puhgere 
( Lakshmesvar, Dharwar District ), while Somadeva wrote at Gangadhara 
during the reign of one of his successors Another noteworthy point is that 
most of the Kanarese writers of the tenth century and after were Jamas, 
and it is highly probable that they as well as Somadeva were influenced 
by the example of the great Jama Prakrit romances in mixed prose and 
verse, e. g , the SamarmccaJcahd of Haribhadra and the Kmalayamdld of 
UddyoW composed in the eighth century. The extensive allegorical novel 
Upmn/iiumavaprapancd Icathd of Siddharsi composed in prose and verse in 
906 A. D, IS an early example of a Jama romance written m Sanskrit 
«der smUaryfiMnee, though not m Kayya stylo. Oomprehenstve Jaina 
yrrativo wyks m Prikrit rang prose and Terse indisonminately continued 
to be written till long after the eighth century e g Gnnacandra’s 
UfoMawaiante (1082 A. !>.).• SomaprabLs KunJapd^^Mhc (U 84 


1 Se© Hice KckUhCLTese LiteTCbtuTe 

2 AanMol Beport of the Mysore Arohaeologteai Department for 1921. 

3 Rico{op,eit.)jp 43. 

4 F6r Bhmrmya fidya, V(d. II, p. 77 

5 Annaie of the Bhandarhar 0, B. Institute, Yoi. .^VI, p,37. 
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A. D ) etc While Somadeva’s Yasa&Ulala, like Trivikrama’s Nalacampu^ 
is essentially a woik written in Sanskrit Kavya style, its Jama charaete- 
risitics and the probable influence exeicised by the Jama Prakrit romances 
on its style and composition cannot entirely be ignored 


Dialogues in prose and verse add to the interest of Somadeva’s work. 
The controversial dialogue in Book IV has been dealt with elsewhere, and 
we may refer to the story ot Padma in Book VII, section 31, which is 
practically m the form of dialogues linked together by biief narrative 
passages. The story contains two main dialogues cast in a dramatic form 
which could be easily adapted to the stage That between the bawd and 
Padma is reproduced below , : 
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The above dialogue is of interest as presenting a lifelike picture ef 
a procuress attempting to seduce a respectable married woman at the instance 
of a young man of high social standing. There is some resemblance between 
the Sanskrit dialogue and the first Mime of the Mimiambi of the Grreek 
poet Herodas, a collection of Mimes or dramatic dialogues of a literary 
character, composed about the third century b c.^ In the Mime in question 
the bawd Gyllis visits Metriche, a well-to-do young lady, whose husband 
Mandris* has been away in Egypt for nearly a year, and tries to persuade 
her to accept a wealthy young man who has vehemently fallen in love with 
her, and employed the old woman as a go-between Metriche politely 
but firmly rejects her proposal and dismisses her with a cheering cup of 
wine In both the versions the bawd is an old woman, the husband is or 
expected to be away, and the passion of the admirer is eloquently described, 
but the mission ends in failure owing to the loyalty of the young wife. 
There are, however, important points of difference The Sanskrit dialogue 
forms part of a moral and religious tale illustratmg the evil consequences 
of unlawful love, while the Mime is a faithful representation of the seamy 
side of contemporary life Further, the sequel is different in the Indian 
tale, as Padma, the chaste wife of the priest, instead of dismissing the 
bawd in a friendly spirit, like Metriche, pretends to accept her proposal, 
and hatches a plot to trap the young libertine The Mime is no doubt by 
far the moie realistic in tone and expression, but the treatment, as 
dramatic dialogue, is no less vmd in the Sanskrit stoij Obscure allusions 
occur in both the Sanskrit dialogue and the Greek Mime. Somadeva 
employs the ornate style of the Sanskrit drama in prose and verse; while 
Herodas uses only verse, but in an artificial dialect. The dramatic qualities 
of the dialogues in the story of Padma are also present to a lesser extent 
in the dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Book IV, though 
the importance of the latter is socio-rehgious rather than literary. 


1 Text and Trans in Otto Crasius: Du M%mtawJ}en des Herondas ^ ..... umgearbeitei 
von Bmdolf Herzog, Leipzig, 1926, and Knox Eerodesvto _{Loeb Classical Library). 

2 Korte (Helkmstio Poetry , thinks Mandrills Metriche^ k>Vhr. 



CHAPTER V 

Yasastilaka as a Sooio-polihoal Record 

As we have already pointed out, Yasastilaka throws considerable 
light on contemporary life and society, especially court life and administra- 
tion, and the available data may be classed under three heads, court life, 
problems of statecraft and social conditions 

Court Lies 

A glance at the Synopsis and Chapter VII (the section on Court 
poetry) will show that Books II and III of Yasastilaka contain' valuable 
information on medieval couit life, and the conditions described therein 
are chiefly applicable to an Imperial court, which, as suggested m a previous 
chapter, could be no other than that of the Rastrakuta emperors about the 
middle of the tenth century Somadeva describes the ceremonies connected 
with the birth, nuptials and the coronation of the prince, and draws a senes 
of vivid pietuies of the various activities of the court On the intellectual 
side we have weighty discussions of an academic character sometimes 
the king listens to an elaborate debate on the guiding principles of 
policy/ sometimes he discusses important verses of the Artha^tra*; or 
participates in heated debates, winning the applause of the learned by his 
proficiency in the philosophical systems of Jina, Jaimini, Eapila, Kmiada, 
Carvaka and Buddha ® Interludes in a lighter vein are not wanting. Bor 
example, on a certain occasion, while the king is discussing the poetical 
works of the Mahakavis, a poet named Pandita-vaitandika (Schcdau Sophist) 
comes along and recites an untimely panegyric m his honour, e. g. ( 3, 271 ), 

i ^ 'a n 

“Sire, by reason of the expansion of thy fame, mountains turn wjuie 
like the Eailasa, the seas turn white as the Ocean of milk, all of them 5 
and the three woilds resemble palaces m lustre!” Finding the king iaafc 
tentive, he asks discourteously how it is that the sovereign does net 
recognise a world-renowned poet like him t * The king, however, wounds las 
vanity by asking him the purport of a diflScult verse of Sanskrit peetaes 
which proves to be beyond bis comprehension.^ 


1 See Chap VII 

2 See Chap XVIII 

3 ‘ 
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4 1 UEFrdt IJ 3 273,. 

5 For the verse lu questioa see Chap. XVIII, 
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Court poets or lather panegyrists aie very much in evidence, and 
recite appropriate verses on diverse occasions, mariiage, coronation etc. 
Certain of them describe the morning and evening sceneiy, the beauties 
of the seasons and the gaiety of eouit festivals, leeount the merits of 
horses and elephants, and lecite panegyiies while the king practises 
archerv m the gymnasium. One of the bards who recites the veises in 
praise of the using moon is described as having been a fellow student with 
the king, and there is no doubt that the presence of these educated versifieis 
adds to the refinement and cultural atmosphere of the court 

Reference is made m Book II to Committees of Experts [aca^yn- 
pan§ad) for the examination of horses and elephants and their representa- 
tives, the Mahamatra and the Mahasadhaka, the chief keepers of the 
royal elephants and horses respectively, who submit to the king detailed oral 
reports on the characteristics of the elephant and the horse selected for 
his use The Mahamatra appears to be a Brahmana, being introduced 
aa belonging to the family of Paiasuiama, while the Mahasadhaka la 
an experienced soldier, being described as having a body marked with 
the sears of wounds received in many a battle Great attention seems 
to have^been paid to elephants The king himself takes part in the training 
and arming of elephants, and one of his favourite recreations is the witnessing 
of elephant-races in the race-courses (pradhavordharani^ ) 

The court jester (narma-saciva) does not appear in person in 
our work, but certain utterances attributed to him contain some home truths 
about the character of kings ( 3 254-5 ) 

I ^ »TEri% 11 

«The warriors bear the brunt of the fighting, but it is the wirepullers 
who enjoy the results Those serving a king from outside undergo all 
hardAip, while those in the inner circle reap the benefits ; just as 
^9 outer tusks of an. elephant do the hard jobs, while the inner teeth 
are employed in eating. Kings, by nature, turn their backs at merits, 
juat as the flowers of a wreath turn their backs at the string They welcome 

toe heartless who destroy them, even as a sheath receives the swoid 
that cleaves it ” 


The minister, the physician, the chef and the priest are mentioned 
the morning verses (3 11) recited by the bards, who 
announce their arrival at the court The court physician seems to be 
welhread m medical litera ture, and admonishes the king in a lengthy 

I Book III etc ) 
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discourse on matters connected with physical exercise, food and diink.^ 
Astrologers aie mentioned in Book II, and they are consulted on the 
eve of the coronation, and doubtless on many other occasions. The Sthapati 
or the architect appeals in connection with the arrangements for the 
Ooronation and the construction of the magnificent pavilion on the bank 
of the ^ipra.® 

The composition of the personnel of medieval courts seems to have 
been more or less similar in India and elsewhere Nizami of Samafcand 
declared about 1155 that a properly constituted court should hhve fouir 
classes of eduoated men secretaries of state, poets, astrologers and 
physicians, for “ the business of kings cannot be conducted without competent 
secretaires, their triumphs and victories will not be immortalized without 
eloquent poets, then enterprises will not succeed unless undertaken at seasons 
adjudged propitious by sagacious astrologers, while health, the basis of all 
happiness and activity, can only be secured by the services of able and 
trustworthy physicians”® This is a fairly accurate description of the 
composition of medieval eouits, whether oriental or occidental We are 
told that “even in the West most courts had their astrologers* by the 
thirteenth century-the earl of Chester even in the twelfth-and the other 
three might well be found still earlier, but in a less bureaucratic form 
The description is particularly true of the Sicilian court of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries with “ its astrologers and poets, its Arab physicians 
and many-tongued secretaries”, and the entourage of the Indian court was 
not, we presume, materially different, to judge from Somadeva’s circumstantial 
account As regards secretaries and state oflScials, we may here refer to the 
Sandhivigiahins, who appear in our work in the role of secretaries of state,, 
and can be accurately described as ‘many-tongued', as wiU be seen later. 

One of the functions of the Sandhivigrahins in our work is to 
announce the arrival at the imperial court of envoys from foreign courts With 
presents characteristic of their respective countries ® The poetical 
utterances of the Sandhivigrahins are reproduced below ( 3 247-46^ 

1 See below 

2 See Chap II 

3 Haskins The BenaiBsance of the twelfth century, p 

i ‘TJae court astrologer became an indispensable adjunct of the 'Abbasid th^on^’ 
Hitti H%story of the Arabs, p 318 

5 The hajib or chambeilain of the Baghdad court was attached to the person of the caliph, 
and his duty consisted in introducing accredited envoya and -dxgmtanea into the 
caliphal presence Hittz (op, oit.). 
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Cola, Ceylon, the 

“The envoys, despatched by the hmg Kalinga and 

g.k. land, Snmla and Pafieala, and by the f the.r 

han* the choicest produrts of aU Aeir ^ <tL [ensure 

be told) whether Your Majesty, the lord of the ear , mighty 

to see kern or not ” “The lord of Kalinga comes to thee wi ^ J 
flluDhMts and the princes of the Indus region have sent thee yonaer 
multitude' of horses Here, too, is the lord of the 

hands full of wreaths of laige pearls brought as presents. J 

the earth, to see thee the lord of Kasmira is at the door with presents 
of saffron, the ruler of Nepala with musk, the lord of Kosala with silks, 
the lord of the Himalayas with large Granthipaina roots, the lord of 
Kailtoa with moonstones, and the king of Magadha with diverse heirlooms, 
filjpe, oomaaand me to do wkat befits the occasion^ 

The challenge to various kings, demanding submission, intende^ 
to be delivered by Yadodhara’s envoy, is no moie than a ihetoiical exercise , 
4ttt interesting data on the reception of envoys fiom hostile courts anc 
the declaration of war can be gleaned from the episode of the king o 
Paneala described in YasastilaLa, Book III The Sandhivigrahin enters and 
tells Yalodhara ‘Sire, Dukula, an envoy of Acala, king of Pafieala, has 
arrived and is waiting at the gate ’ Thus saying, he ushers lu the envoy, and 
ordered by Yalodi|ara, offers him a seat at the proper place after he 
has paid his ’ respects to the king The Sandhivigrahin then says : 
^ Envoy, show to yonder liord the presents sent by your master Messengei, 
deliver the letter,’ and both the envoy (^duta) and the messenger {idsOincthoiTCi) 
earry out the insfruetions The Sandhmgralun had already been informed 
by a spy, living in Acala’s capital in the gmse of an ascetic under the 
name of Jabiia, that that king had a powerful force of elephants and planned 
to declare war agamst Yaiodhara before long. The information supplied by 
the spy 13 corroborated by certain indications provided by the articles 
sent - an iron ball, the letter marked with the emblem of a sword on the 
outside, and the presents wrapped m four pieces of cloth, or according 
to another interpretation, an iron ball, and the presents and the letter, 

1 A friigsMit rfloi eallsd m Assamese, which is pounded by women to the aocom* 

pMUMBt of sanp during the night on nuptial oocasn^na among the Assamese people. 

2 See Chap. VII 
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both marked with the figure of a sword and four encircling lines.* In 
^iUvdkyamrta (Chap. 13) Somadeva refers to these emblems as being 
present on letters from enemies.^ Now, the iron ball symbolized the 
invulnerability of the sender; the fourfold wrappings or the four encircling 
hues the ‘four-limbed’ army consisting of cavalry, infantry, elephants, 
and chariots , and the sword, of course, the threat of war It was apparently 
usual to despatch such, symbolic gifts as a prelude to warlike measures ; 
and that it was a very ancient custom, and not confined to India, is shown by 
the account of the gifts (a bird, a mouse, a frog and five ^arrows) sent 
by the Scythian kings to Daiius under similar circumstances, as related 
by Herodotus, Book IV 131. 

Be that as it may, the Sandhivigrahm is convinced of the War-lik6 
intentions of the king of Paficala, and considers it useless to examine the 
insincere presents and the contents of the lettei, which was only too 
likely to proclaim the enemy’s glory Accordingly he puts aside the letter 
and asks the envoy to deliver his message orally, at the same time thre- 
atening him with dire punishment for his unfriendly mission the nose 
would be chopped ofi", the head shaved at random, Bilva fruits tied to the 
forelock, and a garland of potsherds hung round the neck, besides, he would 
have to ride a donkey ® Controlling himself, the Sandhivigrahin admits 
that no wise man should be angry with an envoy who is bound to report 
facts Then addressing the envoy, a Brahmana, the royal oflScial stresses 
the futility of farther queries, and goes on to say. “The motives of your 
master are clear from your demeanour. The reason why His Majesty 
has so long connived at Acala, in spite of his having committed many 
an act of defiance, is that the kings of his line had long paid homage in 
the past to His Majesty’s forbears But, now, if Acala seeks for himself 
the fate of a moth in the flames of His Majesty’s might, it would be like 
desiring to play with the manes of a lion, or decorate oneself with the 
crest-gems of deadly serpents, or scratch with one’s finger-nails the tusks 
of a rutting elephant, or extinguish with one’s hands the fire of the epoch 
of universal destruction, or swim across the ocean, or traverse the sky with 


1 


2 


The first interpretation is found in a marginal note in Ms A. Somadeva says 

p. 550. Ms. A says ufwfr: lagw gu: 

I inwr ^fkcr %v!rw!i ^ i 

The anonymous commentary says VTf fjgr 
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a boundj or lift the Mandaia mountain with one’s hands, or use the axe 
^iva as a mirror, or extract the pearl embedded in the jaw of the Prime 
JBoaP for using it as an ornament. ” Acala, in fact, proud of his own pc 
in destroying the petty enemies of his kingdom, does not even now rea 
(the great king’s valour, praised by Indra himself in talks about Ksatr 
heroes{3 403) 

1^. ^ ^ 5»Ti55TTtrllre«r ^ i 

?r9ITf% tl 

^‘‘Who can conquer him in battle who is talked about among the g 
thus Visnn is his panegyrist, and Biahman his priest, busily taking 
Kusa blades with the fingers, Siva is the eunuch of his harem, and yon 
Moon serves him at night, and the Sun is the friend of his toy lotu 
and the wind caresses him in the fatigue of his sports t ” 

The speech of the ^andhivigrahm arouses the martial ardour 
the warriors present, each of whom, addressing himself to the envoy, utte 
vehement challenge to the king of Pancala Kodandamartanda, for exam 
catching hold of the envoy’s hand, says ( 3 405-6 ) 

“ Hold on thy head His Majesty’s lotus feet, a source of prospe 
to his allies, but giimly oppressive to his foes Otherwise, thy mas 
decapitated by the arrows of Kodanda-martanda (The Sun of the Bow), 
vehemently dance on the battlefield, a headless trunk ” Karavala 
declares, brandishing his sword ( 3 409-10) ar'^, i 

i ScRl^. irdt8pr%s^ioi?nri 

Wayfarer®, know for certain, this my sword, consecrated to the 
of destroying the foeman and his allies, amply gratifies the got 
' on the battlefield with the blood gushing from the bosom of the man, 
is slack in paying homage to my master, being perverted by a sens 
overVreeHing pride and irresistible might " 

Certain of the champions ask the envoy to deliver threate 
.messages to the king of Pancala, of which the following aie specin 
being communicated by Tri^ula-bhairava and Asama-sahasa respee 
( 3. 416 and 320 ) 

it 1 spur ^5ir 

1 Tfe© Boar Incarnation of Visnu 

2 X, e the envoy 
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Three openings will this trident make in thy bosom with its three 
piongs, and spxead my martial fame on earth, in heaven and in^the nether 
legions!” 

35iT?5if t ^ ?r It 

“ If thou art strong in duels or in day- war oi night-war or deceptive warfare 
or in other modes of fighting, do thou confront me in any of them. The 
fame of the valiant is not produced by empty roars ” 

Throughout this unseemly scene, insulting language is freely used, 
the king of'Paiicala being referred to as ‘the meanest of alt the villaius’^ 
and the envoy variously addressed as Veda-tatvicdhika ( ‘ one t6 " whom 
the Vedas are a burden’), dmjapasada, hT^ahmahandJiuc, dmja-vamiapd^scPfiaf 
or simply as ‘ Brahmana’ Happily the disoider is stopped by the intervefitiOU 
of the commander-in-chief who addresses the assembly Ye wise men," useless 
aie the shouts of men lacking in -proper conduct The brave and the 
timoious Will be sorted out lU war (3 422) Therefore let every one of 
you eontiol his wiath and desist fiom offensive language You, too, Sandhi- 
Vigrahin, eagei to enhance the might of your master, should not give Wdy tO 
emotion Examine the letter and diaft a reply Examine the presents and 
prepare eounterpiesents Let due lespect be shown to aU the three (fhe 
envoy, the letter and the presents ), foi the kings speak thiough their envoys 
even when they take up arms against each other. Hot to speak of the 
envoys, even their servants should not be insulted Further, neither one’s 
own failure nor the success of others depends upon the Ipud declamations 
of envoys They are non-combatant intermediaries and speak as they 
like ” (3 423) 


The letter is soon ready, and the Sandhivigrahin reads it out. It is 
extremely brief except for a lengthy conglomeration of epithets designed to 
glorify Yasodhara, and, after a polite and formal prelude, oommunicates an 
arrogant message from the command er-in-chief, Vijayavardhana^ calling upon 
the king of Pahcala to submit, ■since there is no safety for him whether on the 
battlefield or m flight. The letter is reproduced in part below : 



*•* 
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The episode of the embassy, divested of rhetoric, throws imieresnng 
sidelights on court practices m the tenth century, but even the rhetoric 


1 ‘ 3id ijr ir?r ’ «te. 
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eancot entirely be ignored, as it somehow always appears in the background 
of medieval court life Diplomatic i mm unity seems to have been assured by 
time-honoured custom, but there was nothing to prevent an envoy being 
subjected to humiliation or open insult Things were not far different 
in this respect in the contemporary Byzantine court, to judge from the 
Legatio of Liudprand, Bishop of Cremona, a Western contemporary of 
Somadeva, who gives an account of an embassy to Constantinople during 
tile reign of the Emperor Nieephorus Phoeas, undertaken on behalf of 
Otto the Great in 968 a. n Not only was Liudprand compelled every now and 
then to swallow affiront and offensive language at the Byzantine court, 
but he also desciibes how in the same year the envoys of the Pope 
were actually put in prison for bringing an improperly addressed letter to the 
emperor. The fulminations of the court officials against the Papal legates 
may be compared with the threats uttered by the Sandhivigrahin against the 

envoy of the king of Pahcala Would that one of them were 

a bishop and the other a marquess i Then we would sew them in a sack, 
and after giving them a sound beating with rods and plucking out their beards 
and hair we would throw them into the sea, A.s for these fellows, their lives 
may be spared, 

The comprehensive report of the spy to the king in Book IH is 
a Unique document, to which we will return presently. The review of the 
arUiy is an important incident of court life, and Somadeva’s detailed 
aeeoUht of it m the same Book gams m importance from the fact that he 
describes regiments of soldiers from different parts of India in the king's 
army.* Somadeva’s picture is so minute and lifelike that he must have 
personally observed the ways of these soldiers, and may be supposed to have 
Witnessed them, if anywhere, in the capital of the Rastrakuta emperois, 
who jpossibly included in their armies regiments composed of fighting men 
of different nationalities of India to meet the demands of their far-flung 
eampaigns beyond the limits of the Deccan. Five regiments in all are 
described, the Deccan regiment, the Dramila or South Indian regiment 
provided with htters, the North Indian regiment of cavalry, the Gurjara 
regiment of ardiers, and the Tirhut regiment, expert in naval warfare, 
and well-equipped with elephants, and containing an undisciplined Gauda 
element. The Tirhut, or the Tamabhukta regiment, as it is called, may 
be roughly described as the Behar and Bengal regiment, and it may 

1 Liudp^And*. Wdrits. Trans, Wngit, p 264. 

2 See Chap. IV ihtf Eing retieva the troops from a raised platform. Somadera says 
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be noted in this connection that there is another reference to na-val soldiers 
(tariGaranara) elsewheie in the work^ It will be seen that most of 
the regiments described aie those of foot-soldiers, and the description, 
on the whole, corresponds to A1 Masndi’s statement that the Balhara 
or the Rastraktita king’s ‘horses and elephants were innumerable, but 
his tioops were mostly infantry’ ^ It has, however, been rightly pointed 
out that the Rastraktita cavalry cannot be overlooked, and “ the lightning 
all-India movements of Dhruva, Govinda III and Indra III presuppose 
a strong cavalry ” ® Another noteworthy feature of Somadeva’s description 
of the regiments is the absence of any reference to chariots, although he 
refers to their fighting qualities in his theoretical work NUivakydmrta. 
This seems to corroborate the view that chariots as an instrument of 
war were no longer in use in the days of the Rastrakutas ^ 

The lightei side of court life is represented by dance exhibitions 
in the court theatre in connection with the Purvaranga ceremony accom- 
panied by hymns to Sarasvati The king is described as witnessing these 
performances in company with expert dancers and well-trained exponents 
of the histrionic art ® As is to be expected, certain court festivals are 
also mentioned the MahanavamI, the Dipotsava, the Spring carnival and 
the worship of Makaradhvaja, the god of love ® 

It IS hardly necessary to emphasize the documentary value of 
the second and third Books of YasasUlaTca as presentmg before us a 
detailed and viVid picture of Indian court life about the middle of the 
tenth century Yasodhara, the hero of the story, is a legendary figure , 
but the setting of his court has a historical character and reflects the 
conditions prevailing in the writer’s own time It is a curious coincidence 
that not long before Somadeva composed his imaginative account of 
Indian court life, the Byzantine Emperor Constantine VII (912-59) 
wrote his De ce'i imomis aulae, ‘ an account of the whole life of the Byzantine 
polity. With its hierarchy of lay and ecclesiastical officials,’ and the traditional 
ceremonies and festivals, ‘from the coronation and burial of an Emperor 
to the baptism of his son’^ The Indian writer would presumably have 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 



’ Book III, p. 490 


Altekar The JRastrakUtas and the%r Umes, p 248 
Ibid , p 249, 

Ibid , p 248 
See Chap XY 
See Chap XY 

Huss&y Church mad Zearmnff m Ahe MyacdiUM Jha^vre^ p. 28i, 
13 
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shared the emperor’s idea that ‘it is thiough its glorious eeiemonial that the 
imperial majesty is increased in splendour’, and Somadeva was doubtless 
sufficiently impressed by the grandeur of contempoiay court life, which partly 
explains his treatment of the theme as a pendent to the traditional story 
of Yasodhara But he does more he deals with pioblems of administration, 
a subject in which he is deeply interested 

Peoblems of Stateoeaet 

Side by side with the portrayal of couit life, Somadeva lays down 
precepts and principles for the guidance of a monarch, and illustrates 
them wheie necessary by means of concieue examples and quasi-historical 
traditions Prom this point of view, Yasashlaka may be regarded as 
a sort of illustrative commentary on some of the topics dealt with in 
the formal treatises on the nlUsdstra including Somadeva’s own NUivdlydmrta 
The latter is a comprehensive work in the form of sutras in thirtytwo 
chapters, and topics briefly touched in Nitivdhydmrta aie often treated 
in greater detail in YasasUlaJca, the two works supplementing each other, so 
far as problems of statecraft are concerned 

Somadeva lays great emphasis on the paramount influence of 
the monarch in moulding the charactei of his subjects, who implicitly 
follow his example whether it is good or bad We are told that just 
as the day and the night cause light and darkness respectively, so is 
the example of the king the determining factor in the practice of virtue or sin 
by his subjects ( Book IV, p, 95 ) 

?rsn If. i usir ii 

Somadeva quotes in this connection a popular verse — 

III 'Ti’n nI nut. I NNruugut?! usu uarT sTni. ii 
A similar verse is found also in S'ukraniUsdra 4 1 62 

f % sRTT. I UN uuT gwiHwIqTl uu ii 

The idea is mdeed an old one, and occurs in Aryasura’s Jdtahamdld XIII 39, 
wherein the subjects unhesitatingly following the king’s example, good or 
bad, are compared to cows following the lead of an ox 

^ 3N ui fUNUNFc UT^sgui Nff f sruTfNT I sruuauu Ii 

It IS interestiiig to note that the influence of the king’s example on his subjects 
is likewise emphasized in St John Damascene‘s Barlaam and loasaph 
(Ohap XX X III) a religious romance of the eighth century to which we will 
have occasion to revert 

“And soothly, the king was a good example to all, and he inflamed 
and kmdled the hearts of jnany .to be of the same mind with himself. 
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For such IS the nature of authority Its subjects always eonfonu to 
its likeness, and are wont to love the same objects, and to practise the 
pursuits which they perceive to be pleasing to their governor 

Somadeva goes on to say “Verily the habits and customs of 
men are based on those of the king And the customary regulations of 
the different castes and orders of society, leading to religious merit and 
demerit, are subject to the king’s control The citizens do exactly what 
the kings do, good or bad, under the influence of passion or anger, or through 
Ignorance Somadeva reinforces his remarks by pointing out how the 
bad example set by kings is responsible for the existence of evil customs 
among then subjects For instance, the kings are to blame for the fact 
that the Brahmanas of the Vangi kingdom aie in the habit of drinking 
wine, and the Persians commit incest with their mothers, and there is 
intermixture of castes in Ceylon ® It is difficult to adjudge the historical 
value of these statements The Vangi country is identified by Srutasagara 
in his commentary with Ratnapura, modern Ratanpur, which was the 
capital of Daksina Kosala ( Bilaspur District, CP), where leigned a branch 
of the Cedis of Tripun ^ The reference to the intermixture of castes 
in Ceylon may have something to do with the conversion of the island 
to Buddhism by Mahinda under the king Devanampiya Tissa, a contemporary 
of Asoka, as related in the Mahdvamsa As regards the Persian custom, 
the Christian Apologist Tertullian ( second century ad) says in his Apology 
IX 16 that the Persians, accoidmg to Ctesias,^ consort with their 
mothers ® 

Be that as it may, Somadeva concludes his argument by declaring 
that just as a good king acquires the sixth part of the religious merit 
of those who practise virtue, so does a wicked one the sixth part of the 
Sm of those who commit misdeeds 

1 Text and Trans m Loeh Classical Library^ p 615 

^ 1’ Ibid p 95 

4 Poussin Dynasties et Eistoire de V Inde^ p 155 

5 Ctesias of Cnidus lived many years at the Persian court towards the end of the 6th 
century b o , and wrote in the Ionic dialect a comprehensive work on the history of 
Persia 

6 Persas cum ^u%s matnim mwm Ctmm refcrU 
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The idea is not new Yajnavalkya 1 335 says that the king acquires 

the Sixth pait of the religious meiit of the subjects as a lesult of governing 
them with justice,^ while the A[_ i j' 'I'u f 223 10 goes further and says 
that a king acquues the sixth part of both the meiit and the dement of 
his subjects ^ 

Somadeva lays great emphasis on the personal supervision of the 
affairs of the state by the king He says “A king inaccessible to his 
subjects is misled by those neai him and baffled by his enemies The 
employees, like faithless wives, have, as a lule, no other means of thiiving 
than the troubles of then masters, nor has a mastei any other means of 
thriving than by cheeking the transgression of his employees, like that 
of his wives Somadeva has in this connection the following verses in 
Yamshlala, Book III ( 3 23-26 ) 

fujflwf q'ufiroif i 

f ?r 1 ii 

?rsrr sftJTrrwifldi'srTr i fjRffitsr ii 

5TT% I gssn^Tpr ?%3'sqT5ar II 

“Kings who enjoy pleasures at will, leaving the charge of the kingdom 
in the hands of officials, are foolish indeed They might as well sleep, 
leaving the cats m charge of the milk The movement of fish in the 
water and of birds in the sky might sometimes be known, but the conduct 
of ministers, inscrutable even m palpable matters, can never be known. Just 
as a physician exerts himself to aggravate ailments of wealthy patients, 
so do the officials of a king attempt to create troubles for him. Thoro 
cannot be a kingdom with the king alone, without any officials , so they 
have to be created as well as guarded with care ” 

The necessity of strict control to be exercised by the king over 
his officials IS emphasized also in Somadeva’s NlUvakyamHa ( Chaps. 17 
and 18), and there is sometimes close verbal resemblance between 

the statements in the two works For example, we read in NlUmkva- 
mrta{17 38-9,44) ^ 

wiRif qrfer sfMtqisr t i 


1 

2 

3 


‘uwr f 

p* 37 3t 


qr Book III, 
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It may also be noted in this connection that the verse 3. 24 quoted 
above is reminiscent of the following verses Artliasdstra II. 9; 

irssn 'srsTF^ ^ sr i 

5^ti0sn ©tgw ^ 5 T n 

sift 51^ <T?r?n % q-aflron?^ i ^ g irs^^nTRRT ftfii?nr n%: » 

Somadeva opines that the ministers of a king should be men of 
pure lives, loyal and well-versed in the science of government they should be 
naen of birth and natives of the country^ A king should not depend 
upon a single minister, the prosperity of one doing so being compared 
to a deeper climbing a tree with a single branch Somadeva says in 
Ymastilala 3 230 


In Nltivdlydmrta 10. 82 he expresses the same idea by saying that a 
tree with a single branch does not cast a large shadow* In the sarr» P 
work (10 71) he recommends that a king should have three, five or seven 
ministers Yet the destiny of a king often depends upon the character 
of a single minister Somadeva points out in YasastilaJia 3 242 that 
Duiyodhana, though poweiful, was ruined, because he had a wicked mimstear j 
while Candiagupta, though without any resources, obtamed a kmgdom, 
because he had a good mimster in Canakya 


The primary duty of a minister is described thus he should proteiest 
those of the citizens lacking in fighting spirit and resolution with courage, and 
take care of those who are poor by charitable actions, and by avoiding 
all cause of disaffection, he should secure the loyalty of the subjects, infected 
with sedition, whether latent or manifest in ineffectual outbursts * The true 
ministei of a king is one who is hked by the army and the allies, upright 
in matters relating to the country and the treasury, and above all devoted to 
the king ( 3 200 ) 


r. I Htsrrrs: ti 

The attitude of a minister towards the king should be governed by loyalty 
tempered with justice ( 3 241 ) 

wtri spr ^ fesRR sNra^» 


1 
2 

3 ‘ ft qfi c isifiyzn 


R. I tl S. 110, 

•=55RVT’ 


^ l’ Book 
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“Unequalled in wisdom, lie undeitakes the responsibility of executing 
a task when the king demands action, and acts like the Wishing gem, in 
conformity with justice, when the king is in need of funds These are said 
to be the two divine factors governing the loyalty of ministers to their 
master, and not, o king, the expulsion of the great nor the extinction 
of the realm ” 

Those who are in constant fear of their lives (that is, fear the 
king), and have no motives of sordid gam in deliberations, are alone fit 
to be ministers of kings, and not those who are like blood-sucking leeches 
(Book IV, p. 155) ‘ 

Further, a mimster should exercise independence of judgment in expressing 
his views, and his aim should not merely be to please the king Somadeva 
remarks ( Ibid ) . 

jr 5 tT% *r. ^ 1 1?^ 11 

^‘He who preaches religion according to the inclinations of his hearers, 
he who sets forth a project in conformity with the wishes of the king, 
and the physician who lives by ministering to the desires of his patients j 
these three are the pillars of the Kali Age t ” 

Ministers are, however, faced with a dilemma If they followed 
the wishes of the king, the people might be ruined, while if they acted 
according to the wishes of the people, they might ruin their own position. 
Yet it is incumbent on ministers to speak the truth this might only inolve 
their own rum, but false counsel might bring about the rum of the state, 
the king, and themselves as well (Book IV, pp 155-6) 

i ^ ttHtoiI u 

Somadeva speaks a good deal about ministerial corruption The 
report of the spy m Book III is designed to show to what length the corru- 
ption of a single minister, placed in chaige of a province, can possibly go , and 
it also gives occasion to a large number of verses, attributed to diverse 
poets, on the supposed viHainy of ministers in general ^ The author 
of Ya^atUlakq, seems to regard the proper control and supervision of the 
activities of the ministers by the king as the first and foremost requisite 
in the administration of a state He opines that the evil ways of ministers 
cease only when the king is strict in determining issues of justice and 


1 Sfl&Chap VII, 
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injustice , if he is lenient, indolent and bent on the pleasures of the moment,, 
the ministers are bound to prove insolent and disloyal ( 3 196 ) 

^ sgi ^ ^ h 

The evil eonsequenees of ministerial corruption and misrule aer 
summed up thus { 3 197 ) 

jraruRT^nn^ i 

“Sedition among the citizens, depletion of the treasury, decimation 
of the population, disaflEeetion of kinsmen, hostility of friends, and the 
emigration of the high-born verily, this is sure to happen when a king is 
attached to a wicked mimster Thereafter the former is ousted by force 
by his enemies or by his kinsmen ” 

Magnanimity accompanied by pre-eminence is stated to be the sole 
cause of a king having honest persons to serve him A king may be poor; 
but if he IS magnanimous, he can have plenty of trustworthy servants . 
even when a pool of water is dried up, numerous trees grow under its 
bridge (3 198) 

It is dangerous for kings to incur the displeasure of the people 
by favouring the unworthy and dishonouring the worthy. Several semi- 
legendary examples are cited by Somadeva to illustrate the point A 
king of Kalihga named Ananga, who had made a barber his commander- 
m-chief, was pelted to death with clods of earth by the enraged citizens. 
Similarly, a king named Karala was killed in the Kerala country for making 
a gambler his priest, king Mangala was killed in the country of Vangala 
for making an outeaste his minister , while in the country of Krathakaisika 
a king named Kama met with a similar fate for making the son of a courtesan 
the Crown prince On the other hand, in Vahga a king named Sphulinga 
was assassinated for humihatmg his honest and sincere minister , in Magadha 
a king named Makaradhvaja was murdered for despising his pious priest J 
in Kaunga a king named Kuranga was killed for insulting his powerful 
commander-in-ehief, and in Cedi king Nadisa was similarly punished for 
removing his innocent eldest son from the position of heir-apparent ^ 

Danger to kings lurks also m presents sent by rival courts, whicb 
should be carefully scrutinized before acceptance. It is said that kmg 


1 Book III, p. 431. 
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Dhisana killed king Durdharsa by piesenting him mth a jewel casket 
containing a deadly artificial serpent Another king, Kanapa by name, 
killed a rival named Kipana by sending him a peifumed cloth foi coveiing 
idols which was coated with a deadly poison ® These stones are also 
mentioned with slight variations in Nitiml^ydmrta (Chap 18) w’’herein 
we are told that a king of Karahata named Kaitabha killed king Vasu 
by presenting him with a marvellous cloth peifumed with a deadly poison, and 
a king named Karavala killed king Karala by sending him a jewel casket 
containing a venomous serpent ® Somadeva clearly says in the latter 
work that letters and presents sent by an enemy should not be accepted 
without being examined by tiustworthy persons ( 13. 15 ) 

A king should also be on his guard in his relations with women 
THs is, as a mattei of fact, one of the lessons of the romance, and the 
subject IS also treated in detail in (Chap 24) The direction 

given in the latter work (24 32) that nothing coming from the ladies’ 
apartments should be eaten by the king has a direct bearing on the stoiy of 
Yasodhara Free and careless association with the inmates of the harem is 
held to be a source of danger to the king ( Book IV, p 153 ) . 

Verily, the king who, blind with passion, associates with Women in the inner 
apartments, soon loses his life, like a frog entering a serpent’s hole. ” 
The idea occurs also in NUivdlydmrta — 

^ fig'* \ 24 31. 

Further, both works record a number of traditions, with slight 
variations, to illustrate how kings are sometimes assassinated by Women with 
devices of their own For instance, in the Yavana country a queen named 
Mamkundala, killed king Ajaraja (Angaraja) by giving him a mouthful 
of poisoned wine, in order to place her son on the throne In the country of 
Surasena, Vasantamati killed king Suratavilasa by kissing him With lips 
pamted with poisoned red lac In the Da^arna country Vrkodari killed 
king Madanarnava with her girdle-jewel smeared with poison In Magadha, 
l^adiraksl killed king IManmathavinoda with a sharp-edged minor, and 

1 Ibid p, 550; Ms A reads 

3 (TasastUaka), 

{BltivSkySmrta) Envenomed gifts are familiar in Greek literature In one 
version of the story of Medea she kills her rival Glance by presenting her ■with a 
poisoned r^ end crown, Cf Euripides, Medea, 1116 and Diodorus Siculus IV, 
54 6 The death of Heracles caused by ‘the deadly robe’ un'wattiBgly sent fey his 
Siggri^ved wife is the theme of the XtmoJwiiKud of Sophocles, 
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in the Pandya ( Pandu ) country Candarasa murdered king Mundira (Punda- 
rika ) with a dagger concealed in the lock of her hair ^ 

The danger from women is also illustrated by asserting that it 
is risky to educate them. Yasodhara says in Book IV (p 152). 

^ 5rn^5r ^ i 

Who doth ever make a woman excel in wisdom, desiring his domestic peace * 
How can a man, who nourishes a serpent with milk, profusely thrive^” This 
is not merely the opinion of a disillusioned husband. Somadeva makes 
a similar observation in Nitwdhydmrta 24. 43 • 

#3 ^51^ ^ iRJRT i, and the statement, in fact, occurs also 

in Yasastilala, Book IV.* 

Further, we are told that women may have as much freedom 
as they like in the discharge of their duties towards their husbands and 
children, but must not inteifere in matters which properly belong to 
men’s sphere, their minds being extiemely fickle and superficial, like a 
drop of water on a lotus leaf No one who accepts the participation 
6f women in activities other than domestic duties can thrive for long, 
being like a tree fallen into the current of a river. And it is under a 
man’s control that a woman can achieve her desired end, like a sword 
in the grip of a man * These statements are put m the mouth of Yasodhara, 
annoyed at the importunities of his mother in behalf of animal sacrifice, 
and remind one of the words of Eteocles, in Aeschylus’ Septem Contra^ 
iTAe&as ( 200, 201 ), that ‘outside affairs are men’s business — let woman not 
advise thereon’. It may be added that the gist of what Yasodhara says 
ooenis also in Nltivdlydmrta (Chap 24) * 

The narrow view of women’s character and capacity to which 
Somadeva here gives expression should be considered in relation to what 

1 Book IV (P 153) and (chapter on The anony- 

mous commentary on the latter work remarks that the stones in question are found 
in the Brhathatha^ 

3 ftrqt fl jfw ^ jrara 

135 

’ ( 41 ) j 'a^gfiwr ’s't isupTfif^ fSW’r * ( *3^ 

14 
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19 called rajaraUa ox protection of kings, and is in keeping witii the 
precaution against familiaiity with women leeommended as a measuie ot 
self-defence. There are no adequate grounds foi holding that Somadeva 
IS a misogynist It is noteworthy that almost all the attacks on women, 
in YasctJilala are put in the month 6f Yasodhaia and the Jama aseetie 
Sudatta, appropriately enough, it would seem Somadeva refeis also to 
the Digambaia Jama doctrine that women are unfit for salvation^ but 
he deelaies m emphatic teims that women are superior to men in the 
intellectual field (1 146 ) 

“Discrimination between men and women is valid in respect of physical 
activity. But women are superior and men inferior m intellectual activity.” 
It may also be noted that Somadeva as a practical thinker tells us m 
XiUvdlyamrta that women are neither good. nor bad ,they are, hke the 
Ocean of Milk, -^he source of poison as well as nectar (24. 10), and have 
neither any innate merit nor blemish, but become just like their husbands, 
as rivers assume the character of the ocean when they are merged therein 
(24. 25) The Jama author’s position with regard to women is, m fact, 
Similar to that of Ealhana as stated rn a verse of his Rdjataranginl ( VII. 856 ) , 

5:31^ rsifir ^ i 

The guiding principles of a king’s policy m matters alfeeting 
peace and war, and, generally speaking, his relations with other kmg& 
are expounded m an academic discussion in verse m Book III ^ The 
framework of the discussion is provided by an eiammation of the relative 
claims of daim^ndpumsaMm, a subject bearing on mjadha/rma, as already 
recognised in early texts hke Yajiiavalkya (1 346 ff) The king is also 
recommended to rule the kingdom, as a gardener Ipoks after the garden ( 3. 107 ). 

"'Skilled m devising ways and means, lule the earth, hke a gardener, 
0 king* expellmg the petty enemies, hke thorny plants, disuniting the 
umted, replanting the uprooted, collecting dues from the well-to do, as a 
gardener gathers flowers from the blossoming trees , elevating the lowly as 
a gardener rears the smaller plants, humbling the high-born, as he bends 
the tall-growmg ones, ledu cmg the great, as he thins out the thick under- 

1 Fasasttlaiia 1 U 5 , 

2 Soe Cbapi YII, 
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growths, and levelling the mighty, as he fells the lofty trees ” Ho enemy, 
however small, should be neglected (3 108) 

ti 

'* Even firom the tiny germ of an enemy there might be cause of fear in the 
course of time, just as there might be danger to other trees even from a 
small seed of the Pippal Who can therefore neglect an enemy ^ ” 

The duties and qualifications of various ofl&eials of the king aie 
dealt with by Somadeva in Yasasttlala as well as NlUmlydmrta The 
Data or envoy should be an aged Brahmana, learned, eloquent, forbearing 
in face of piovocation and amiable he should be efficient, courageous, pure, 
Wise, bold and leadywitted (3 111) Even when an envoy is entrusted 

by his master with a provocative message, he should regulate his speech 
according to the temperament, character, or the resources of the king 
to whose court he is sent To a proud enemy he should speak in concili- 
atory terms To one well-versed in polity he should talk about principles. 
To one who is powerful he should speak about dissensions among his 
subjects, 'while to an enemy inferior in resources he should talk in 
terms of war. The responsibility of an envoy is shown by the fact that 
the prosperity of a king, however great, is endangered by the misconduct 
of envoys that are greedy and rough in the manner and content of 
their speech ( 3 114-5 ) 

^ w 

SIST4T— f \ sft. u 

The commander-in-chief should be brave, experienced in the 
practice of arms and well-versed in the Arthas'astra He should be a skilled 
fighter, and well-provided with elephants, cavalry, infantry and chanots, 
and loyal td his master, and popular with the army ( 3. 245 ) * 

The Sandhivigrahiu, ‘officer in charge of peace and warVis^-y 
be called the Secretary of state for foreign affairs. He is an importajat 
court official with varied functions In Somadeva’s romance, aa we have 
seen above, he receives the envoys of friendly courts and ushers_ them 
into the king’s presence , and deals also with the envoy of a hostile court, 
addresses him, and drafts a threatening letter to the enemy The Sandhi- 
vigrahin is thus in charge of matters affecting peace, and war," and he 
seems to be in close attendance on the kwg, for we find. Yaspdhira in 
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Book IV questioning the Sandhivigiahm about the sudden peals of music 
m the citv ^ In Rajatm angml 4 137-8 we have another glimpse of the 
functions of the Sandhivigrahin in the person of Mitiasarman, styled as 
the Sandhivigrahika of Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, who is present at 
the drafting of the treaty between Lalitaditya and Yasovarman of Kanauj, 
and objects to the latter’s name being recorded prior to his master’s in 
the document in question^ In Sana’s Harmoanta (Book VI) we find 
Har?a, after his decision to punish the king of Gauda for tieachery, 
dictating to hiS Sandhivigrahin Avanti, called Maha-sandhi-vigiahadhikita, 
an arrogant proclamation calling upon all kings to accept his suzerainty 
or prepare for battle It seems that there were sometimes more than 
one Sandhivigrahin in the same court Somadeva, for instance, records 
what he calls ‘the verses of the Sandhivigrahins’ in the court of Ya^odhara.® 
The occasional addition of the epithet Mahd to the usual designation 
shows that there was sometimes a chief official of that class Among the new 
offices created by Lalitaditya ( first half of the eighth century ), as related in 
Rdjatarayiginl 4 142, mention is made of a Maha-sandhi-vigraha, which 
is also the appellation of Harsa’s secretary for foreign afiairs, as stated 
above It may also be noted that one of the verses quoted from Vyasa 
in Apardika’s commentary on Yajnavalkya 1 819 refers to a Sandhi-vigraha- 
lekhaka, obviously the same as Sandhivigrahin, but his function is to 
draft records of grants of land made by the king It would appear that the 
Sandhivigrahin was a Secretary of State whose functions were not confined to 
the conduct of foreign affairs. Somadeva tells us that he should be able 
to read, write, narrate and interpret all scripts and languages he should be 
ready*witted and capable of gauging the relative strength of his own master 
and other princes ( 3. 250 ) 

^ wim \ 5155! ^rsrfbr: « 

The Aksapatahka or the keeper of the state records is mentioned 
in connection with the challenge to other kings (3 112,113) issued by 
T^sodhara,*' similar to the one issued by Harsa in Bana’s romance (see 
above). The Aksapatalika is here commissioned to read out the message to 
the envoy who was expected to deliver it to the kings m question " The 

^ P 157 

3 See above, Book III, 

4 See Chap, II* 
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Akscipatcda, to judge from certain references in the Rajatarangini, was 
the royal archive containing the records of grants and deeds of gift, and the 
ofiScial who drafted the deeds of gift or made the necessary entries was 
called PattopSdhyaya ^ The same woik { 5 301 ) mentions an Aksapataladhisa, 
chief of the record office, obviously the same as Aksapatalika 

Gieat importance is attached to the i61e of spies in the king’s 
government, and they are regarded as a soit of second sight for him® 
The report of the spy in Book III provides a concrete example of the kind of 
information available to kings from this source, and gives us an idea of 
how minute and comprehensive such information could be The importance of 
spies IS stressed in the following verses of Fasastilala ( 3. 116-7 ) 

“ Let those kings, who have the curiosity to visualise what is in the mind 
of every one, have spies only for eyes Those who are not aware of the 
Situation of themselves and others, through the movements of spies, are 
deprived of both wealth and life by the action of their officials and foes ” 

The institution of spies is treated in great detail in all ancient works 
on Indian polity Manu(7 223) and Yajhavalkya (1. 330), for instance, lay 
down that the king should listen to the reports of spies after the evening 
ablutions, and, as Manu says, indoors, and the king should be armed while 
doing so Yajnavalkya (1 338-9) suggests what action should be taken 
by the king in regard to his officers on the reports of spies those who 
take bribes, for instance, should be dispossessed and exiled Espionage 
IS dealt with in several chapters of Kautilya’s Ai thascistt a, on which 
Somadeva’s own treatment of the topic in NitimlydmHa is based In 
Fasastilala, too, he is indebted to Kautilya (Chap XI) in the description of 
Yasodhara’s spy, disguised as a religious mendicant, and surrounded by 
disciples who proclaim his mystic powers ® The expression siddhah 
sdw&dhtkah occurring in Fasastilala, Book III, is taken from Kautilya 
(op. cit ), and the topic is, of course, elaborated in the romance. As 
regards the report of the spy on the corruption of one of the miinsterS 
ofYasodhara, analysed elsewhere (Chap II), its prototype maybe found 

1 Cf uirr i ^ ^ 

1 ^ II 5 397-398 Kaufcilya deala with the 

orgdip^issitioiL of tho A-ksapatala in A.K*th(iz^stT<i 2 7 ^ it was tli© Uncords and ^^;Ccouiits 
office combined 

2 Yaiastilaha 3 173 

3 See Chap. IV 
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in ihe MaUhhdraki {S'mitiparm, chap 82) m tke story of the sage 
Kalakavrksiya, who, taking with him a ciow credited with the power of 
soothsaying, goes round the capital of the king of Kosala and observes 
the evil ways of his ministers, and latei lepoits to him all details of theit 
corruption and conspiracies. 

Reference is made in Book III to the Chief of the secret agents 
called Vansthaka^ and it is he who lepoits to the king the arrival of the spy 
from his torn ^ Srutasagaia in his commentary seems to take Vaiisthaka as 
a propel name, but in Book IV we find a Vaiisthaka named Vaikunthamati, 
who brings, however, an oidinaiy message to the king ® The spy in his 
report mentions also a chief of the emissaries or couriers [janghdcdnloi^ 
nayala)* Srutasagara and Ms A, however, explain the teim janghdcdrila 
as a cdrapwma, herila, a spy® The forms jcmghdnla and jcmglidhariha 
occur m Ai'thaedsfra II I, but theie the word is taken to mean ‘messenger’ 
or ‘courier’ ® It is difficult to determine the exact significance of these 
terms, but there is no doubt that the Criminal Intelligence Pepartment had 
many ramifications, and was as impoitant in the tenth century as it was in the 
days of Kautilya, 

We have already referred to Somadeva’s description of the regiiSents 
of Yas'odhara’s army in connection with the review of troops, which is 
included by Yajftavalkya (1 329) in the daily routine of the king Ip 
NUivdLydmrta 22 IT the king’s neglect to review the troops peisonally is 
described as one of the causes of the disaffection of the army 

Elephants and horses were two principal components of old Indian 
armies; hnd a number of verses occurs on the importance of the military rdle 
■of these animals (2. 176, 180) 

^ifw i 

Elephants seiwe as fortresses in danger, as causeways in traversing 
waters,, as houses on the wayside, and as monsters rn battle. Thev o'lve 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 


See Chap II 

few- .5TO, 

Printed text leads ^^hich is incorrect Ms A roads 

Srutasagara says " 

See Shame Sastri’8 Translation and Word Index, and M M Gaiiapati Sastn’s ed. 
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■delight in moments of joy what othei vehicle is there irt the world, 
comparable to them? 

SC crln^ i 

nrrrlcgc^ifJrgljTrft- ctr* sir^ frftrgf^qr^^cnRf^rg; ii 

Whnn, at the time of battle, a mighty elephant proudly begins to charge, 
stepping to and fro, and turning to the right and to the left, with all 
possible movements, the foeman’s elephants aie ere long pierced, the 
horses crushed, the chariots scattered, and the infantry reduced to pulp. 
I'he speed of elephants is praised in Yasasklala S 809, and Somadeva, 
the writer on polity, goes as far as to offer salutation to elephants ( 2 169 )• 

5E5UT0nF^U^q^TC<iIFT ^*4 WT U 

A large numbei of technical teims appertaining to elephant loie is 
used in Books II and III In the lattei Book Somadeva enumerates the 
different methods of treatment applied to rutting elephants,^ and gives 
the ^ names of ceitain kinds of elephants and the particular states of intoxicE’ 
tion to which they aie subject Foi example. 

Names of elephants States of intoxication 

Vasumatitilaka Samjata-tilaka 

Pattavardhana Ardia-kapohka 

Uddhatankusa Adhonibandhini 

Paracakra-pramardana Gandhacaiini 

Ahitakula-kalanala Krodhini 

Carcarivatamsa Ativartini 

Vijayasekhara Sambhinna-madamaryada 

Ihe above details are in our work reported to the king by an army 
commander, and elephant-lore, like the science of horses, was regarded as an 
auxiliary branch of statecraft in view of the important part played by 
elephants in warfare. 

Like elephants, horses are also praised for then utility an war, 
^nd mention is made of various chaiacteiisties of efficient chargersL. 
Particularly good are the well-trained ones with well-propoitioned, symmetri- 
cal and compact limbs (2 206)* Good horses have large foreheads, 
mouths depressed on the outside, smooth skins, stout shoulders, long 

’P 495 " 
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legs, broad backs and lean bellies (2 203)' Then colours are like those of 
pearls, or blue lotuses, oi gold, or filaments of floweis, or collynum, or bees, or 
the rising snn, or As'oka flowers, or pauots The neighing of good horses is 
deep like the trumpeting of elephants, or the loar of lions, or the bellowing of 
oxen, 01 like the sound of trumpets, diums oi clouds, and the smell of 
lotuses, blue lotuses, Malatl floweis, clarified butter, honey, milk, or 
the perspiration of rutting elephants is present in their peispiration, mouths 
and ears ( 2 197-9 ) 

Questions of food and drink aie discussed in relation to health and 
physical well-being in a laige number of verses (3 321-74) attributed 
to the couit physician Sajjana, alias Vaidyavidy a, vilasa, to whose words the 
king listens at meal-time Sajjana is also described as one who gives 
instruction in the ait of pioducing sixty-three varieties of flavours by 
piimary And seeondaiy combinations of the usual six,-^ and Srutasagara in 
ins commentary gives a foimidable list of these combinations Sound 
dietetics is a subject intimately connected with the welfare of the king, 
and accordingly given a place in Somadeva’s discourse on the art of 
government 

Sajjana says many sensible things Addressing the king, he remarks 
that just as food is not well cooked in a vessel that is neither covered 
nor stirred, so a man who has neither sleep nor exercise cannot digest 
what he eats ( 3 322 ) He who gorges himself with food gluttonously even 
when he is not hungry stirs up diseases, like dormant snakes, for his own rum 
( 3 329 ) All stale food with the exception of clarified butter and liquids, 
food containing hair oi worms, and oeohauffes should be avoided (3 344), and 
one should also abstain from overeating, undereating, eating of 
combinations of hygienic and unhygienic food, and eating immediately 
after eating (3 345 ) ® 

Certain kinds of food are recommended for particular reasons. In 
the autumn one should take sweet, bitter and astringent things, in the 
rainy season and the winter sweet, salty and sour things, in the spring 
pungent, bitter and astringent things, and in the summer mild 
preparations (3.349). Again, in the winter one should take fresh food, 
preparations of milk, pulses, and sugarcane, curds, and things prepared with 
ghee, and oil, too, is beneficial (3 350) In the spung one should take food 
consisting chiefly ef barley and whea^ and containing little ghee, and avoid 

8 
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tteavy, cold and sweet dishes (3 351). On hot days one should take Sail 
nee, Moog soup containing ghee, lotus stalks, fresh shoots and bulbs, fried 
barley flour, sherbets, curds mixed with sugar and spices, coconut-milk, and 
water or milk with plenty of sugar ( 3.352 ). In the rainy season the food 
should be dry light, oily and warm , and preparations of old Sail nee, wheat 
and barley should be taken (3.353). In the autumn the diet should conaisii 
of ghee, moog, Sail rice, powdered wheat, preparations of milk, patolas, 
grapes, AmalakI fruits, sugar, and sweet bulbs and leaves (3 354).^ 
A number of vegetables including slices of fresh ginger is praised in 3.356*, 
and the properties of ghee, curds, butter and milk are described lu 
verses 3 360-63. We are also told that the constant eating of over-sweet 
dishes leads to indigestion, too much of salty food causes weakening of 
vision, extremely sour and pungent dishes lead to physical decay, and any 
unhygienic food causes loss of strength as soon as it is taken (3 364). 
Certain remedies are suggested for indigestion ( 3.366 ), and emphasis is' 
laid on the proper use of water Water is called both amrta and v%sa; 
properly used, it is cmrta, nectar, and used without proper care, it is 
visa, poison (3 368). Transparent water without any taste and smell, 
and swept by wind and sunshine, is beneficial by nature; in all other 
eases water should be boiled before drinking. Water exposed to the rays 
of the sun and the moon should not be used longer than a day and a night, 
water boiled in daytime should not be taken at night, and water boiled 
at night should not be taken in daytime ( 3 370-1 ) 

Examination of food and detection of poison is dealt with in a 
number of verses ; and the subject has, of course, an important bearing on the 
safety of the king, and is exhaustively dealt ’with in Kautilya’s Artha^astra 1^ 
XXI. Speaking of poison, the court physician mentions certain phenomena 
indicating its presence in food. He observes that, at the sight of poison, 
crows and cuckoos cry in an unwonted fashion, mungooses and peacocks 
are overjoyed, the Kraunca bird sleeps, the cock crows in a harsh -tone, 
the parrot vomits, and the monkey evacuates bowels, while the eyes of 
the Cakora bird lose colour, and the goose limps. Besides, flies -do not 
settle on food containing poison (3, 338-9). Addressing the king, Sajjana 
further remarks that fire crackles in contact with food mixed with poison, as 
it does when a quantity of salt is thrown into it ( 3. 340 ). 

1 isle ' ^ 

2 ffSTRi «iiK^ fit# t e«r* ^ 

ii 
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Certain kinds of food aie forbidden under given circumstances, 
for example, germinatmg paddy, and ghee kept in a brass vessel for a 
period often days (3 841) Further, bananas should not be taken with 
curds and butter-milk nor milk with salt,, ,,, nor broth of pulses with 

radishes , fried barley powder should not be taken when it becomes compact 
like curds, and all sesamum preparations aie piohibited at night ( 3, 342-43). 

The discourse on food and drink shows the importance attached 
by Somadeva to a proper understanding of dietetics for the safety and 
physical wellbeing of the king and the efficient discharge of his duties ^ It 
shows also the Jama teacher’s keen inteiest in the secular branches of study. 

It is evident that Somadeva in Yasastilaka does not go over the 
entire range of topics dealt with in the ntUsdstras, but rather concentrates on 
problems affeetmg the king personally and the r61e played by him in the 
administration of the state Considered from this point of view, the relevant 
portion of YasasUlaha reminds one of the Mirrors or manuals of instruction 
for the guidance of kings, which were widely prevalent in the Middle Ages in 
the West, such as the book of Agapetos, the tutor of the Emperor Justinian 
( sixth century ad), and specially the famous Secretum Seeretorum attributed 
to Aristotle, many versions of which are known to exist in different 
languages.* There are, for instance, Latin texts not earlier than the twelfth 
century, which 'in their turn rest on Arabic originals’. We may here refeu 
to two Enghsh versions, the first from a shortened French source, the second 
from a Latin source made soon after 1400 a. d.® The Prologue to the 
first version tells us that the book was translated from Greek into Syriac, and 
thence into Arabic. It is mteresting to find that although Somadeva’s 
discourse is far more systematic and methodical, and more intimately 
connected with the actual problems of administration, there are certain 
noteworthy points of resemblance batween his work and the Secretum 
Seeretorum. Firstly, as in Yasastilaica, the king is warned in the Secretum 
never to trust a woman, and it is also pomted out that many kings have been 
poisoned, a woman’s hate being the worst poison.^ Secondly, both wcarks 
treat of questions of health and food and drink , and proportionately speaking, 
the Secretum seems to attach even greater importance to the subject 


1 Of. the treatise on diet composed by Anthimus, a Byzantine doctor, for the Prank 
king Clovis (481-511 a d ), to whom he bad been sent by Theoderio the Great. 

2 J B. A S 1908, pp 1066-1084. 


3 See TJtree Prose Versions of the Seersta Seeretorum. ed Steele 

Glossary. (Ewly EagUsh Text Swiety), 

4 30 ^ 64 . 
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than ouf text. Both works deal with the seasons and 4ihe kinds of food 
appropriate to each of them and the Seeretum, too, speaks of forbidden 
combinations of food, e. g , milk and flesh.® Thirdly, the qualities of 
secretaries, messengers, and counsellors are dealt with in the Secretum 
as in YasasUlaJca, although the subject is treated far more exhaustively 
by Somadeva with concrete details and illustrations The opinion of the 
Seoretum that the king should have five counsellors, or not less than 
three, if five are not available,® may be compared with Somadeva’s lecom* 
mendation in NUimhyamrta that the number of ministers should be three or 
five or seven On the other hand, the author of YasasUlala does not 
evince any interest in certain topics dealt with at length in the Secretum 
e. g , physiognomy, miraculous properties of plants, magic stones etc. 

It is a noteworthy feature of Somadeva as a political thinker 
that he divests himself of his theological bias while treating of the problems 
of the state. For example, as an exponent of Jama doctrines he sevei;ely 
condemns the Lokayatika or materiahstic view of life,* but in NUimhydmrta 
6 33 he declares that a king conversant with the Lokayatika system is 
capable of exterminating the malefactors of the state. Similarly, while 
emphasizing the importance of Dhaima, he declares in the same work 
that he who solely devotes himself to Dharma, overriding the claims of 
Artha and Kama, is like a man who tills a forest, abandoning a ripe cornfield 
(1.44). It IS also noteworthy that at the beginning of NUivdhyomrta 
Somadeva offers obeisance not to the Arhat but to the State (I^Jya)^, 
and his method of approach to the problems of government is certamly 
not that of a Jama theologian but that of an unbiassed thinker with 
considerable knowledge and experience of the affairs of the state. The 
non-theological attitude of the Jama author in matters affecting the state may 
be contrasted with the outlook of certain Western political thinkers of 
the Carolmgian age, who were Churchmen and ‘ approached the questions at 
issue through theology’.® The aim of writers like Smaragdus, Jonas 
and Sedulius, who paid attention to the problem of government in the 
first half of the ninth century, and wrote hortatory freatises, contrasting the 
good and the bad ruler, is, generally speaking, to produce, ‘as it were, 
manuals of Christian ethics for Christian Admonitions such si 

1 Pp 27, 1i 

2 P*76 

3 Pp 98, 101. 

4 Seo Chap. VIII 

5 Laastner Thought and Letters tn 90d'^,ii)u SKH 
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that ‘the Christian ruler must trust in divine aid rather than in his 
own courage and that of his troops’ would have appeared highly incongruous 
to the Jama thinker. 

Somadeva’s ideal of kingship is evident from his description of 
the life of Yasodhara as a ruler In presenting before us a picture of his 
activities, the author of Ya^asUlaha does not attempt to make him a 
paragon of virtue or even a hero, but is content to depict him as a prince 
diligent in discharging the duties that devolve upon him as the ruler 
of the state. Yet he came to an untimely end, because of his failure 
to take precaution against a woman’s perfidy; and his* example is 
intended to be an object lesson for other kings to profit by. Yasodhara, 
as represented by Somadeva, is very different from the Syrian king, 
mentioned by Dio Chrysostom/ who spent his life indoors with eunuchs 
and concubmes without even a ghmpse of army or war or assembly at 
ali It may be noted that Dio insists on virile pursuits for the king, and 
considers hunting to be the best recreation for him^ Yalodhara does 
not indeed indulge in hunting, but we see him training elephants and 
armourmg their tusks and practising archery. More questionable is his 
participation in the summer sports and the gaieties of moonrise in the 
company of young women, as described in Ya^asUlaJua, Book III , but this 
may be regarded as a concession to prevailing custom and the conventions 
<£ havya poetry, and is certainly contrary to Somadeva’s considered 
opinion against the association of the king with the women of the 
harem. 

Somadeva’s discourse on the problems of government in Ych^asHd/lcot 
is doubtless unparalleled in Tcmya> literature, but it should be remembered 
that earher poet^ like Bharavi, Magha, Bhatti, and Eatnakara also deal 
with aspects of Niti especially in relation to matters affecting peace 
and war, while Baiba’s interest in the duties and responsibilities of 
kingship is revealed in ^ukanasa’s advice to Candrapida. Further, BS^a, 
like Somadeva, records in Har&aGcinta^ Book VI, a large number of 
semi-legendary traditions dlustratmg the mortal danger to kings from 
carelessness and n^y adventures and from the machinations of woinen. 
Somadeva and Bana both seem to draw on earlier sources, as similar 
stones, for instance, those about women murdering kings^^are also found 
in Kautilya’s Artka^dstm I. XX and Kamandaka’s Nitisara 7. 11. 51 ff. 

■ — — — ■ I — , ,, « 

^ Fourth Discourse on Kingship Dio was a Greek moralist of *ho fiTstOentury 

2 In the IHieoune On Kingship. 
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The interesting data concerning rehgious conditions in the tenth 
century, preserved in our text, constitute a large mass of information 
which has been analysed in subsequent chapters ; and we may here confine 
ourselves to Somadeva’s references to social conditions proper. 

The charges brought by the spy against the king’s minister, a 
provincial governor^ in Book III , point to certain potential abuses of the 
tunes, and similar incidents are mentioned also in Rajataranginw The spy, 
for instance, says ( 3. 172 ) 

The minister is alleged to be responsible for three things, demanding 
unpaid labour at the time of sowing, collection of dues while the ears 
of corn are stdl unripe, and the unbridled movement of troops at the 
harvesting season. In Nltvoakyamrta 19 15, 16 Somadeva says that 

the collection of dues {^siddhadaya) while the ears of corn are unripe 
depopulates a country, and the movement of troops at the tune of harvest 
leads to famme ^ As regards unpaid or forced labour ( v%st % ), it goes back to 
early times, and Kautilya says in Arthasdstra II I that the king should 
protect agriculture from the abuses of fines, forced labour, and taxation,® 
Forced labour seems to have been the poor man's terror, as we learn 
from the parable of the foolish son in Saddha/rmafundc^rika, wherein the 
vagrant youth comes after years to beg at the mansion of his wealthy 
father, and taking the latter for a king or a grandee, fears lest he should 
be detained to do forced labour, and slinks away in a hurry.® The grant 
of a Village sometimes carried with it the right to unpaid labour within 
the area granted A record of the Rastrakuta king Indra III, dated 
915 A. D. , grants, for instance, a village called Tenna to a Brahmapa wjth 
the accompanying right to forced labour as occasion presents itself.* 
Somadeva, it should be noted, takes exception to forced labour only at the 
time of sowing. 

It is also alleged by the spy that Ya^odhara’s minister misappro* 
priates agrdhdras and devdbhogas ^ Agrahdras are _ villages - granted to 
Brahma^as, and devdbhogas are temple endowments ( villages,- cornfields 





3- ^ IVr 17 

^ -7 "Vol. IX ( Two grants of lndran^<6-ifl-)r 

5 T<^itlaha 3, 236 quoted m Cb^p. U (q.- v.l 
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etc ), and the two terms are sometimes mentioned together, e. g , in the 
aforesaid grant of Indra III (verse 24) It was, of course, an abuse of 
power to rob the giantees of their legitimate lights, and similai instances 
are also recorded in the Bdjatarcmginl For example, during the reign of 
Avantivarman (855-883 a. d.) a powerM feudal baron was beheaded 
under the orders of the minister Sura for the crime of robbing the temple 
of Bhutesa of villages (5 52 iff ) Some of the later kings of Kashmir 
were themselves notorious for such usurpations, notably Samkaravarman 
( 883-902 a. d. ), Kalasa ( 1063-89 A. D ), and Harsa ( 1089-1101 A D. ), Kalhana 
deplores the fact that Gauraka, the aged and virtuous minister of Har|a, 
accepted the post of Artbanayaka (Prefect of Wealth) for the confiscation 
of the villages and the entire property of all the temples of the gods 
(7. 1103-4) 

The next chaige against the minister is that he melts down the 
images of the gods and replaces them by those of lesser value, he also 
sells an image, and with the proceeds institutes a religious festival ^ The 
motives of the minister are evidently not only cupidity but a show of piety. 
Be that as it may, the practice of melting down images by greedy monarchs 
IS wellknown in history and found not only in India but also elsewhere, it 
was a form of sacrilege akin to the plunder of temples practised by many kings 
for the treasury. The Bdjataranginl has a good deal to say about such prac- 
tices bemg resorted to by the kings of Kashmir. Samkaravarman plundered 
sixty-four temples of the gods (5. 169) Kalasa removed the copper image 
of the Sun called Tamrasvamin, and carried away also the brass statues 
from the Viharas (7. 696). The climax came during the reign of Harsa, 
Who* after plundering the treasures of the temples granted by former kings, 
turned his attention to the images, and appointed an officer called the Prefect 
for the uprooting of the gods {devotpdtma-ndyaha)^ with the result that 
images of gods made of gold, silver and other metals rolled in filth in the 
streets, like faggots of wood (7. 1089 ff.). Another king of Kashmir K§ema* 
gupta (950-958 A D ), a contemporary of Somadeva, used the brass 
feom a statue of Buddha in building the shrine of Kipema-Gauri^vara, a 
show of piety comparable to that of Yasodhara’s minister (6. 172-3). 
Turning elsewhere, we find that towards the end of the twelfth century 
a prince of Gujarat, Prahladanadeva, the author of Parthapaarakramcb Vyayoga 
and founder of Palanpur, melted a brass statue of Jina for making a 
bull for the Acalesvara temple , and there is a legend that he was stricken 
with leprosy as a result of the §in, but cured himself by buildmg a monastery 

1 Ibid 3. 227, 235 quoted m Obap. II (q. t.) 
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and setting up therein Jaina statues and shrines.^ The references m 
Yasastilaka would lead one to suppose that the melting down of images 
to meet financial needs was not unknown in the Deccan in the tenth century, 
and Somadeva's statements may be taken as a kind of protest against 
the practice being resorted to by provincial governors * It may be mentioned 
in this connection that, elsewhere, during the reign of the Byzantine Empeior 
Alexius I Comnenus (lOSl-lllS a. d. ), Leo, Bishop of Ohalcedon, came 
to grief for protesting against the melting down of icons ‘for purposes 
of filling the imperial treasury’.® 

The spy in his report describes Ya^odhara’s minister as a monster of 
financial corruption [lancd-luncd-msdem'<xh 3. 185). Lancd or lanca is 
bribery,* while luned is extortion; and the phrase is used in the sense 
of financial corruption in general. Somadeva deals with the subject in 
his NlUvdkydmrta and describes lancalunod as the source of all evils. 
Financial malpractice represents the seamy side of government, and Somadeva 
exhorts the king not to allow persons who come on business to become 
the victims of rapacious officials ® 

Glimpses of economic prosperity aie occasionally afforded by our 
work. The description of a prosperous dairy-farm of Karahata occurring in 
Book V has been translated in the previous chapter. More interesting 
IS the description of the mart owned and run by the trusted priest Sribhuti in 
the story recounted in Yasmttlaka, Book VII, section 27. We are told that 

1 See Dalai’s Introduction to the play xo.G 0 S 

3 Classical antiquity provides instances of rapacious princes laying sacrilegious hands 
on costly mages, Clement of Alexandria (second century A. d ) reports in his 
Exhortation to the Greeks ( Chap IV ) that the tyrant Dionysius the younger stripped 
the statue of Zeus in Sicily of its golden cloak and ordered it to be clothed with a 
woolen one , while Antioohus of Cyzious, a Greek city of Asia Minor, when he was in 
want of money, ordered the golden statue of Zeus, fifteen cubits high, to be melted 
down, and a similar statue of cheaper material covered with gold leaf to be set up in 
its place, 

3 Hussey Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire^ p 94, 

4 ‘bribe', IS used in Pall, being peculiar to the Jataka literature See Rhya 
Davids Pali^Enghsh Dictionary Cf Bdli lancahhddaka, ‘bribe-eater’ The Bengali 
expression ghuskhor means the same thing Compare also Idea khdne in Marathi and 
lanca tmnu in Kannada 

5 swk’, ‘TIT 3 : 

’ eto Srutasagara in his oomm on Taiaatilaha 3 185 explains 
The anonymons oomm on NUivakyamrta 

Farther on it says There is some 

confusion of meaning, but the expression as a whole signifies extortion or unlawful 
exaction! by the king or hia officials. Sotnadera remark! in (o|p. eiti)i 
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the inart (penth^thdna ) was furnished with tents containing many 
menta and large stores of merchandise, with stalls for cattle nearby. Wah®*^» 
fodder and fire- wood were easily available, and the establishment covered 
area of about four miles It was closely guarded by troops, and protected 
moats, gates, walls and ramparts, and had avenues with arrangemen't'® 
for water-supply, eating houses, assembly halls, and warehouses for differ eja-d* 
classes of commodities. Gamblers, whoremongers, jesters ahd danoi*i|^ 
masters were excluded from the precincts of the mart Heie merchants fror*^- 
many countries were allowed to carry on their business, the rates of toll and 
rent being extremely moderate.^ The mart maintained by Sribhuti seems 
be entirely a private organisation, but in NUivdhydmrta 19. 21 Somadevn 
speaks of pmtM (m) as a state organisation, and observes that a maardi 
'maintained with justice’ is a source of endless profits to the kmg.^ Tlx& 
commentary on the latter work explains ^iniM as sulkasthdna, and 
juotes a verse from Sukra to the effect that toll should not be realised 
it excessive rates, and whatever is stolen by thieves from the mart should foe 
estored to the merchants by the king from Ins own treasury.® The pintTh^ 
s described in NlUmhydmrta as ^anyo^utahhedml, explained in the ^ commen- 
.ary as containing diverse places for storing commodities,* and ,it seems to 
lave had an elaborate organisation, to judge from the description in Tasc&s- 
iiaka The granting of proper facilities and protection to merchants watai 
he chief aim of these emporiums, which were also an important source of 
evenue to the state 

References to the fine arts are few and far between in our worlsr, 
An interesting statuary group is presented in the description of the Pavilioxi 
f mechanical showers in Book III.’ The account of the Jama temple in 
look V IS chiefly remarkable for its paintings, of which two categories aro 
lentioUed ® ^Firstly, there are portraits of wellknown figures of Jama legeird 
nd mythology, viz Bahubali the warrior saint,’ Pradyumna whose austerities 


p 345 


5 See Chap, II, 

6 P 246 
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fate eetebiated m Jaana legend,^ the Tirthamkara Suplx^a,® kii^ 

A^kacasadara aad his consorts Rohini, the woman who didi not know how to 
weep.® Seccaadly, there are representations of inc«st of the dbreaass ©f 
.Jina’s. DKsther, e g , the Airavata elephant, a bull, a lion, the goddess 
IjaJrfflm, the sun and the moon, a lotus-pool, the ocean, flames, a hea^ 
ofi jewels, and an aerial car^ Further, the temple is deseribed as being 
mth two fish, lake the Mudra of the Pstadyan kings ® lEhe figtatea 
of fish were appaatemtly painted' on the walk, a pair of fish l^nag melnded 
ftupnag the eight auspicious objects of the Jamas. It may be noted in this 
eoanectiQB that the fish appeals also in eaily Chiistian ait where it'ieeaUed 
the name of J esus, as Christ, Son of God and Saviour ’ .* As regard^ the 
Pandyan ‘rmid't might mean seal or com or peihaps both We know that 
‘‘gold coins bearing the emblem universally adopted by the PSpdyas in 
latei times, viz the fish have been attributed to a period from the 7th to 
the 10th century A. n It is extiemely probable that Somadeva actually 
saw Pliiidyan cou^ with tbte doable fish, enaMem.® 

In the comse of the deseiiption of the Jama temple Somadeva 
refers to two technical teims of painting rUpagunamld ‘the study of figures’ 
and» ^r^vdgata ‘the side view proper’, being one of the nine diflferenfe 
positions in which the figures may appeal ® Visnudharmotto/ra 39 I (Phrt 
HI) says, nwa sihmdm rupdndm^^ 

Writiijg* 111 mfc on. ivory slabs is meatoonedin Bck^ in Btook iK 
Soniad&va refers to a gold ring with figurei of liaksmi staanped m. 


X. ‘ Ms* A Eemarks jrs: epil ^ 

2’ ‘^qi^drorr’. 

3 story see the Katha of Kanakaiku^ala^ 

4 8Tr#raiFC^ •' efe 5feA remarks 
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Foakes Jackson: History of ChrisHamty A D* SfQV-^lSiJi^ p* 35 1 
Bapson iTidmn Goms^ p 3S, 

Sroi|i ]®ilakanta Sastrx writer to me that the P^idyaaii emblem wa® al^yaya-a pair 

oh taJi — both Imiohana and dhva^a J ayanagara a£ EL Jia^a ( 1309*^23^): ^roho called 
hiji^3wli Sn^idaEapaiidyadevadhi^varat-nainarrajahhiSeba also had a pair oh fish for his 
immb oai,hia;seasl Pa^yan coins witfe fishas^ on them aa^ia luotmedr also By Hultzsch 
in Indian Antiqimry^ Vol 21 , p 324 and by Codrington Ceylon coins, aniJk currency^ 

pg. 
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\\ which refers also to the Tirthamkara* Suparsm by 
Seja also Kriwnris^ VishmidharmoUaray p^ 13, 



p» 79* 
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it.* Glass bangles are mentioned m Book IV.^ Shopfronts of garland- 
sellers,® stalls of dealeis in peifumes,^ and streets full of courtesans and 
women messengers ® form part of the description of evening scenery at the 
beginning of Book IV. The gorgeous apartments of the queen are located 
on the top floor of a seven-stoned palace, ® and a J aina shiine is described 
as being on the top floor of a seven-stoned palace belonging to a wealthy 
merchant in a story in Book VI, section 12 Palaces whence elephant-races 
were witnessed are mentioned in Books III and VII, section 32 * 

The prevalence of early marriage is attested both in Ya^ashlala 
and NUmilyamita, A speaker in a story in the former work (Book VI, 
section 19) identifies heaven with the mutual love of a maiden, twelve 
years of age, and a youth of sixteen®, while in NUivaLymm ta 31 1 it is clearly 
said that a maiden and a youth of the age specified above are fit for marital 
relations.® 


Certain details concerning crime and punishment are preserved 
in Ya^astilala, In a story in Book VII, section 27, the priest Sribhutr 
^ho is found guilty of breach of trust is given three choices by the king 
he must either swallow three bowls of cow-dung or receive thirty-three blows 
to be given by powerful wrestlers, or forfeit his entire property When 
he chooses the latter alternative, all his wealth is confiscated, and he is 
smeaied with clay teeming with worms, and made to wear garlands of 
potsherds and abandoned platters, and expelled from the city seated on the 
back of a donkey. Similar treatment rs meted out to Parvata by the enraged 
citizens in a story in Book VII, section 30 He is pelted with clods of 
earth and severely whipped and turned out of the city on the back of 
a donkey, clothed in rags from the cremation ground, and wearing a garland 
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?’p 394. 


P 19. 

Book IV, p 29 A partially ruined palace 
known as the Kushk Mahal, at Chanderi, now in Gwalior state, has been identified 
as a seven storied palace ordered to be built by Mahmud Shah of Malwa in 1445 

Only the cemains of four stories now exist. Percy Brown : Indian Architeoture, Vol 
II, p 65 ’ 


P 495, Vol. 11, 369 ’ 


t’p 317. 
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of platters, with the head shaven at random with the blade held in the 
reverse direction, and Bilva fruits suspended from the tuft of haii on 
the crest of the head. As we have already seen, the envoy of the king of 
Pancala was threatened with humiliation of this nature on account of 
the hostility of his master to Yasodhara, In another story in Book VII, 
section 81, the libertine Eadarapinga and his father, the minister XJgrasena, 
who connived at his adulterous adventure, are exiled by the king aftei 
indictment in the presence of all the people ^ Public humiliation of the 
kind noticed here seems to have been reserved for respectable ofiendeis, and 
IS heard of in the annals of other countries as well. In the eighth century 
at Rome, for example, the deposed Pope Constantine, after he was blinded, 
‘was led in derision thiough the streets seated on a horse* with a woman’s 
saddle and heavy weights attached to his feet ' Somadeva refers also to 
the torture of thieves and the indignities heaped upon them In Yasmtilaka, 
Book V, in the episode of king Sudatta, a thief accused of robbing and 
murdering a barbei is condemned by the judges to ‘picturesque imprison- 
ment’ {citro handhah) so that he might lose his life in ten or twelve days, 
the preliminary indignities to be inflicted on him being iiding a donkey, 
and fastening round the neck a row of cast off earthen vessels ^ 

Certain details about cruelty to animals are recorded in our work. 
In one of the birth-stones in Book V, a buffalo is tortured to death with 
revolting cruelty for killing the king’s horse, and the incident is described 
also in Haribhadra’s Samarmecdkaha^ We are told that the feet of the 
animal were tied together, and burning coals heaped upon the body, while 
salt water was poured over the wounds, and he was allowed to dunk water 
mixed With boiled extracts of peppers. On the other hand, the epitaphs 
on the dog and the peacock who were accidentally killed, as related in 
another stoiy'^ in the same Book, bear testimony to the love of animals. 
It is interesting to note that a contemporary record, the Atakur inscription 
of the Ganga ruler Butuga II, who took part in the battle of Takkolam 
in 949 A n , tells us that Manalara who fought in front of him in the battle 
made a gift of land in memory of a hound, who had attacked and killed 
a boar, but was himself kiUed in the fight ® 

1 p 366 

p- 245 

8 See Chap III of this book 

■4 See Chapters II and VII. 

5 Sources of KarnStaha Ststory^ Vol. I, p 9f. 



CHAPTER VI 

Yasastiiaka as a Rraeious Eomanob 

As we have already lemarked (Chap IV), the JaiHa writers ol 
the tenth centniy and after, who composed prose romances in San^nt, 
mtrodoced into them a religions element which was absent in the works d£ 
Dandin, Bana and Snbandhu Siddhar§i’s UpcmiUbhavapmpanG& Ke0t& 
amd Somadeva’s TasastUaha are two outstanding examples ctf Jama religions 
romance in the tenth e^atary, and it is evident that the development of the 
religions novel is a comparatively late phenomenon ih Sanskrit literat;^ 
history. In Praknt, on the oiher hand, we have cotajn:ehensive Jaiia 
reli^ous romances like Uddyotana’s Kuvei<3i/y&>mMd and Haribhadra’s 
v(x^hd in prose and verse composed in the eighth oehtairy, while the 
extensive Vamdevahindi in prose is ascribed to abont the seventh eenta^, 
and the lost Twangamti of S^dalipta is mnA earlier.* Such religions 
rctoances are called dhammahahd {dhamiahathd) in Praknt, tad HaribbadltfA) 
in fact, enumerates four varieties of hatha in Ihe prologue to his Samairdi&o&‘ 
lahd aithakatkd, klmakatM, diharmahcStha and the mixed sa)ihUrwhal^^ 
Of these the dha^malathd is declared to be the highest type of narrative, 
illustrating as it does such quahties as forbearance, kindness, honesty, 
renunciation, austerities, self-restraint, truthfulness, purity, non-possession, 
aad (hastaty, and the Anuvratas and the other vows, in fact, the entire 
code of Jama ethics and religious discipline, Uddyotana in his KwalayamSd 
meniaiaas four types of dharmahatha. dhsepml or pleasant, mhsepml or 
ua^easanti samvegajamnl or leading to knowledge, and mroedoi^awml or 
leading to detadment.® The purpose of the dharmahathd is ciear from 
these definitions, aad we may in this connection refer to another division 
cf lathd into mnya and hppiya found m Vasudevahiy,f.i, Chap. X, which 
has a bearing on the character of the dharrmkathd. The caryya deals with 
what is actually seen, heard or experienced in matters relating to dhctrma^ 
and hmm, whde the happiya is a story modified and altered for 
the purpose of instruction, and narrated in one’s own way,® it is obviously an 
imaginative tale with a didactic purpose, and may be correlated with 
a dhcurmalathd 


1 Annals of the Phandarkat Mental Peseatoh InsUnkt Vol SVI, f). 31. 

2 fRterftiJRrivr^, i’ 

Ratnaprabhafiun’s Sansktit summary o£ Kuvalapafr^ld» 

1 5f guj f ^ aRfJtpT l’ 
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J'a.<^sed fey these standards, YmasUlala is eleasiy a dhctrmeihxtha 
Apasrt frc®a the fact that it is a comprehensive manual of Jama moral and 
religions doctnneg, its purpose is to illustrate the great doctrine &fmhm 
i*4 Its manifold implications Yasodhara, it will be remembered, had t6 
undergo grievous suffering in several births even for the sin of sacrificing tlie 
paste model of a cock with the idea of killing This aspect of the story 
Drings into relief certain moral and religious issues which throw interesting 
hght on the Jama view of ahimsd 

In the first j^aoe, the practice of sacrificing the efi&gy of an aBamal 
Setsns to have been an expedient favoured by those who were opposed ho 
animal sacnfioes as such, and instances of this are recorded not only in 
Indian but also Greek literature It is stated, for example, in Rdjataranginl 
S. 7 that daring reign of Meghavahana, an ancient king of Kashmir^ 
f^oiiiMted animal slaughter m the kingdom, it was the custom to 
sacn#ce butter models of animals in Vedic rites and those of paste iti the 
©rutayajna offerings.^ In later times Madhvacarya is said to have intto>- 
daced a reform consisting in the substitution of similai models of rice-flower 
for live animals in Vedic ritual ® As regards Greek tradition, ThiiostratttS 
fekeirase says m the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, the Greek saint and 
mystic of the first century a. d , that Ekapedoeles of Acragas -(m Sicdy), 
made at Olympia a bull cut of pastry {pemma pomamenos) and sacrificed 
it to the god, showing thereby that he approved of the sentiments of ^jdiha- 
gt^ras * Apdlonius himself, who was opposed to animal sacrifices, is sard 
to have condemned blood offerings in the temple at Alexandria, and sacrificed 
in the fire, fey way of contrast, a plasma interpreted as a frankincense model 
ef a buU ( V XXV ) It IS interesting to note that Apollonius refers 
in this connection to Indian sentiments, perhaps Buddhist or Jam. When 
Ute ^yptian pnest sneered at his disapproval of animal saciifiees by Saying 
lhat no one was so clevei as to make corrections in the rites of Ihe 

1 utr 5f #: » fill' 

S See Indian M%stot%oal ^aTterly^ Yol, XYl, p 378 

3 Book chap. l{Loeh Classical Library) Philostrataa wote abou^ 217 1 fete- 
genes Lael^tius VIII 53 records a statement that Empedocles sacrificed a bull made out 
o£ honey and barley-meal in honour of the Sacred envoys It may bo noted that 
th’e eatly Slgyptian Tong Amenhetep lY ( fourteenth century b- o ) is said to have 
offered in his temple bloodless sacrifices, chiefly of incense He suppressed the worship 
of Amen and of the old gods of Egypt, and led a short-lived religious revolu- 
tion in favour of the god Aten, which rs^resmted a solar monotheism based on the 
worship of the dflso of the sun Budge* p 146, cf Erinan: Bandhooh cf 

Egyptian Religion^ p. 63 ff, and Breasted Dcmlopment of Rehgi&n Thought %n 
ancimt Egyptf p, 319 fE, 
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Egyptians, Apollonius is lepoited to have answered ‘^Anyone with a little 
wisdom, if only he comes from India” Be that as it may, the story o£ 
Yasodhara makes it clear that so far as Jainism was concerned, it was 
opposed even to the sacrifice of lifeless models of animals, it rejected the 
very idea of animal sacrifices 

In the second place, the story of Yas'odhara is designed also to 
show that the resulting consequences might be quite out of proportion to the 
Sin committed by an individual. The latter point is emphasized by Hari- 
bhadra in his version of the story ^ He makes Yasodhara declare that 
even a slight error is fraught with peril, as can be seen from the dire 
results produced even by the sacrifice of a cock made out of paste ^ 


Somadeva considers the problem of aJnmsd in its relation to osSAi- 
mvctd, the decisive character of which is stressed in a notable discourse 
in Book IV It IS put in the mouth of Yasodhara, who accepts a compromise 
on the subject of animal sacrifice, and agrees to sacrifice an artificial cock 
to Candika with the object of attaimng the results obtainable by sacrificing 
hving creatures.® The idea of killing is thus present, although a lifeless 
model IS substituted for a real cock Somadeva emphasizes in this connection 
the importance of abhimvesa, ‘mental preoccupation or lesolve’, ‘purpose 
or motive , or ‘intention , and declares that “the wise speak of aibh%nvoe&o(i 
as occupying the paramount place in all actions leading to virtue or sin. 
The external sense-organs, like the rays of the sun, are drawn equally 
to good as well as bad objects, but that alone does not make the agent 
liable to virtue oi sin This is another way of saying that it is the 
intention and not the outward act which determines the moral validity 
of an action The idea is implied in another statement which Somadeva 
makes elsewhere, that if a pereson, pure in thought and action, inflicts 
mjury on any one, he cannot be regarded as having done any iniuiy at all * 
Somadeva illustrates the point further, using m this connection the term 

m pla;oe of A feheman, for orample, although 

he doas act actually M th e fish, is a sinner beoause his motive is hmh, 

1 See Chap HI. 

A ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Book IV, p 163 

136 ^ ^ WfCfer I' ^rutasagara says an^ 

0 
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while a cultivator who happens to kill various creatures while tilling the 
ground incurs no sin, because he has no deleterious motive ^ 

Somadeva uses also the terms samlcdpcii and abhisamdhi in the same 
sense as ahhimvesa. Abhisamdhi is often used in this sense elsewhere, for 
example, in the P? asastapdda Bhmya on the Vailesika Sutras ® With regard 
to sarhkaipa^ Somadeva says that the profanation of stones invested with 
divinity and set up with the sctmlalpa or intention of worshipping them 
IS (in the Jama view) a grievous sm® Similarly, it is the mnik^pa which 
makes a householder an ascetic, and an ascetic a householder.* The 
householder Arhaddasa continued his rehgious meditation even on hearing 
of the death of his wife and children , while the sage Puruhuta, formerly 
a king, although engaged in austerities, formed a warlike resolution as 
soon as he heard that his son was being attacked by enemies.^ The respective 
samlalpas of Arhaddasa and Puruhuta thus determined then moral outlook, 
regardless of their outward vocations Somadeva lays emphasis also on the 
difficulty of purifying the mind once it is polluted by an evd intention, and 
says that the sum total of pious acts done over a long period is completely 
destroyed m a moment, like a house on fire, if maned by an evil intention 
even once through error ° Further, the bearing and conduct of different 
persons towards the same object are bound to vary according to the diversity 
of their intentions or mental attitude A sage, a libertine and a vulture 
do not, for example, have the same attitude towards the body of a young 
woman.^ 

Somadeva points out that mental activity is the main spring of 
virtue and sin : 





<Just as, under the stress of mental preoccupation, Love appears 
m men, and milk in cows (at the sight of the calf), similarly on account 
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U I W II section 3S, p. 335 

IT, p 136 There is a marginal note in Ms A- enUIUflT '"'e have followed, 

u uqfffT guu; 1 . flbid 

I’ Ibid , p 137. 

I’ Ibid , p 136 ^ & 
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mental activity the SeM acquues kaima, goad and bad (Book l¥, p. 137 >i 
Thus, according to Somadeva, mental activity represented by ahhmimm oi 
scmlafpa involves a process which gives use to the physical act and 
determines its moial validity And aUmsa is not merely abstention 
from kiUmg, but presupposes the absence of the veiy idea of killing, t e 
complete absence of any samWpa that might have the lemotest connection 
with injuiy to living cieatures 

The insistence on ahimsd bioi^ht Jainism into conflict with dwerae 
ciiite, and preserves a faithful record of the religious conflist of 

the fames. Somadeva's romance is a notable protest not only against 


the Vedie sacrificial system but against the debased foim of contemporary 
i^auifa or Taatric cults involving human sacufice, and contains also important 
data on the histone conflict between Sarvism and Jainism in time South. 
These topics have been dealt with in subsequent chapters, and we 
here conJSaie oui remarks to the protest against Tantric and Y edie rites M 
may be noted that such protests occur also in Jama works outsid*© Satwfeaitt 
hteatore, for example, m the poem iVeeMesi, one of the eairly Tamid 
(dftssma,^ which describes how the Jama ascetic Munioandra puts a ato^i 
t» bkod offermgs to Kali, and foils the designs of the goddess and her ohaefi 
Neelakem, who is ultunately converted to Jainism, and preaches the doctrine, 
of ohmsd The ATeeWesi is also a controversiaX work, kke Soraadeva's 
l^OtsaekloikaLy directed against Buddhism and other systems, one chaptei beings 
devoted to the ciiticism of Vedavada involving animal sacrifices 


It will he remembered that Ymasiilahct opens with the Muradatta 
episode which shows the Tantiic cult m the darkest colou^Sj and* there. 
IS hardly miy parEdJel to Somadeva’s graphic description of the temple 
of Cmidamari and its horrid atmosphere m the whole range of Sanskrit 
Itterafaire * The human vieiams are brought to the temple, but not actually 
sacrificed, and this gives the author an opportunity of demonstrating the 
salutary influence of Jainism, which undoubtedly did good work by raismg its 
voice agau^ blood-thirsty cults like those of Candamari or ' Candika.® 
A somewhat similai episode oecuis in Haribhadia’s Saamraicc^alaha. (Book VI) 
in the story of Kiarana, who is biought by the Sabaxas to the temple 
of Kadambaii or Candika as an offering., but is not actually immolated , 


1 See Jmm A^x<ivMry, VoL VI, No. 2 and VqI, VII, No, 1 

2 See Chap II 




Christian protest against human sacrifices, e, g la, Clement’s 
Exhortation to the Greeks (second century) In that vork he records a number of 

fXum^bn^ty"® that snob sacrifice IS murder 
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and the Sabaia chief Kalasena partially at least accepts the principle of 
ahtmsa, and agiees to worship the idol with flowers and perfumes instead 
of blood offerings In our work Maradatta and his subjects are, of course, 
converted to Jainism at the end , and the conversion moUJ is an appropriate 
feature of a religious romance, and found, for example, in early Christian 
novels like Xanthippe and Polyjuena attributed to about the fourth century,^ 
and St John Damascene’s Barlaam and loasaph etc Perhaps more striking 
is the calm and fearless attitude of the two young votaries of Jainism, 
who are brought to the temple of Candamaii as sacrificial victims Their 
courage, equanimity and dignified bearing do credit to the faith; and 
it IS they who give utterance to the great idea of returning good for 
evil ® As we have pointed out elsewhere ( chap I ), the idea is common 
in Buddhist literature, and inherent in the doctrine of the Four Actions,® but 
it no doubt represents one of the noblest teachings of Jainism as well The 
utter resignation of the young ascetics and then readiness for suffering 
and disregard of death, as expressed in their own utterances, clearly illustrate 
some of the best moral influences of the doctrine of the Arhat For example, 

?rsrr it 

*Thou Fate, thanks to thy favour, this heart hath endured the intense 
fire of all that suffering (in previous lives) Thou hast even been gratified 
a little by our plunging into the ocean of worldly existence Prosperity, apt 
to be the cause of thy sports, hath been discarded by us. If thou art 
not pleased even now, ready we are for suffering evermore ’ (1 132) The 

ascetic boy likewise says to his companion at the sight of the terrible 
goddess and the king and the crowd in her temple 

‘Austerities, based on pure knowledge, are the sole protection for those 
who have self-control, whether in human habitations or in the woods. 
Hence, o mother, never feel helpless even when Death is near. Death, 
ever expected, when it comes, causes only delight to the man who 

1 Glover L'ife and Lette'is %n the fourth century^ p 376 

2 Yazastilaha 1 151 

3 According to the Midasarmstw^mhasatOiharman, they are (1) not returning 
slander for slanijer,(2) not returning anger for anger, ( 3 ) not meeting insult 
with insult, (4) not returning blow £oi blow See I-Tsing. A Beoord of the 
Buddhiat Religion^ translated by TakakusUi p, Sb (f. n 2 ) 
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possesses the Jewel of Eight Faith, and is endowed with Right Conduct, and 
devoted to holy meditation.’ ( 1 139-40) 

Without disparaging Somadeva’s picture of the fortitude and 
ec[uanimity of the young Jama mums, we may here refer to the remarkable 
story of the young Buddhist novice Adhimutta in the Theragdthd (705 ff ), 
which depicts his dauntless courage and philosophic calm when he is seized by 
highwaymen as a suitable offering to their deity, apparently of the same 
type as the Candamaii figuring in our romance. Adhimutta declares, for 
example, 

This body irketh me , no seeker I 

To live This mortal frame will broken be, 

And ne’er another from it be reborn 
Your business with my body, come, that do 
E’en as ye will , and not on that account 
Will hatred or affection rise in me ^ 

The attack onVedic and Smarta rites involving animal sacrifices 
occurs chiefly in the controversial dialogue between Yasodhara and his 
mother, analysed elsewhere ^ The Jama condemnation of animal sacri- 
fices IS similar to that of the Buddhists, and reminds one of the attacks 
on Eagan sacrifices found in the writings of the Christian apologists 
of the second century such as Justin, Clement of Alexandria, TertuUian, 
and Tatian, and Arnobius (end of the third century) and others.^ 
Arnobius, for example, says ; “ Lastly, what pleasure is it to take delight 

in the slaughter of harmless creatures, to see rivers of blood, the 

life fleeing away with the blood .. . Will any one believe that the 

gods, who are kind, beneficent and gentle, aie delighted and filled with joy by 
the slaughter of cattle, if ever they fall and expire pitiably before their 
altars*”* Similar sentiments are found in Yasasttlala, Book IV and 

other anti-Brahmanical writings ' Arnobius goes on to say.“ ...is 

that foul smell, then, which is given forth and emitted by burning hides, 

by bones, by bristles, (is that) a favour and an honour to the 

deity * ” This sounds like Somadeva’s line ( Book IV, p. 109 ) 

1 Psalms of the Bmly Buddhtsts II Trans by Mrs Rhys Davids, p. 29S 

2 See Chap XII 

3 Details in Lietzmann Chr%8tl%che Literatus ^ Croiset S^stoire de la I/ttilfalufe 
Greoqfae^ Vol V, p 727 fE, Schtoz Geschichte def Roimsohen Lxtten^atuT^ Vol* III, 
p 245 fE ) 3rd ed,), and Puech 3%stoire de la L%ttirature Grecque ChrStienne 

4 The Seven Boohs of Arnohzus Adv^rsus Gentes VII. 4 ( Ante’-ntcen Library)* 

5 See Chapters XII and Sill 
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Similarly, the sarcastic veise, attributed in oui woik to an ox 
addressing a priest about to sacrifice him, in the story related by Yasodhara 
in the dialogue with his mother,^ has its counterpart m Ainobius VII 9 
in the elaborate speech imagined to be addiessed to Jupiter by an ox on 
the iniquity of sacrificing him to appease the fury of the gods But the 
Jama view of ahimsa is far more comprehensive than the Christian objec- 
tion to animal sacrifices, involving as it does complete abstinence from all 
kinds of flesh food Arnobius, in fact, deeply regrets the necessity that 
compels men to kill animals foi food, and we have what we may call his 
confession on the subject ‘*We half-savage men, nay lathei ... , we 

savages, whom unhappy necessity and bad habit have tiained to take these 

as food, are sometimes moved with pity for them ” ^ 

The condemnation of animal food and blood-shedding saeiifices is 
an important adjunct of the Jama doctrine of aJnmsa, and Somadeva’s 
Ya^ctsttlaka contains many interesting data on this aspect of Jainism 
Buddhism was equally opposed to sacrifices, but the Jama prohibition of 
animal food is far stiictei than that of the Buddhists, and Somadeva, 
in fact, severely ciiticizes the latter for eating flesh®, and similar criticism 
occurs also in the Tamil Jama poem Nedahe^i.^ It is noteworthy that it 
IS m certain early Greek® and Jewish and Jewish-Christian® sects 

1 Quoted in Chap XII. 

2 Arnobius ( op cit ) VII 4 

3 See Chap XIII 

4 Jama Antiquary^ Vol VII, p 3 

5 The early Pythagoreans do not seem to have been strict in abstinence from animal 
flesh. It 13 said that Pythagoras himself did not abstain from animal flesh in general, 
but only from that of the ploughing ox and the ram, although he is said to have 
refused to sacrifice on any but the oldest altar, that of Apollo the Pather, where 
only bloodless sacrifices were allowed It was the later Pythagoreans (fourth 
century b c ), called also Akousmatics, who practised vegetarianism and complete 
abstinence from meat, fish, wine etc , and did not participate in the usual sacrifices. 
Diogenes Laertius, BookVIII^ Burnet Uarly Greek Philosophy^ p 93 , Zeller* 
Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy^ p 72 Still later, the Pythagorean 
rule of life embodying these principles was again preached by Apollonius of Tyana, 
as stated above. Empedocles of Akragas (fifth century b c ), who as a religious 
teacher was guided by Pythagorean influence, also advocated abstinence from 
animal food and blood-offerings, which, as we have seen, were replaced by sacrificial 
cakes in animal form Burnet {op cit ), p 250, Zeller, p 58. 

6 The Essenes were a pre-Christian Jewish sect of Syria and Palestine, and followed, 
according to the historian Josephus, the Pythagorean mode of life, a significant 
phrase Moore Judaism^ Vol I, p 457 They were communists, and the initiate, 
before he was allowed to share the common meal, was required to take an oath, 
among other things, never to injure anyone, either of his own accord or under 
compv,hion^\ The Essenes included the Therapeutae, who were to be found in Egypt, 
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and schools that we find a close paiallel to the Jama prohibition of animal 
food and saciifices, and special lefeience may be made m this connection 
to the Pythagorean lule of life pleached by Apolloinus of Tyanainthe first 
century a d , as recoided in the biography of the saint by Philostratus 
(VI XI, Viri, VII etc ) 

The dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in YasasUlaha, 
Book IV, is highly inteiesting from the standpoint of comparative religion. 
In the first place, the attack on the Brahmanical deities, found also elsewhere 
in the work as well as in other Jama texts, is compaiable to the attack on the 
pagan deities found even m a more systematic form m early Christian apolo- 
getic liteiatuie, e g , in Clement’s Exhortation to the Greehs, The Seven Books 
of Arnobms Adversus Gentes etc In the second place, it is noteworthy that 
in the dialogue in question Yasodhara takes pains to prove the antiquity 
of Jainism in order to refute the charge that it is a modern creed, and cites 
in support of his thesis evidence that is not altogether convincing and reliable ^ 
The anxiety of a minority faith to establish its ancient origin by all kinds 
of literary evidence at its disposal for the purpose of enhancing its prestige 
IS inevitable in its struggle for recognition, and instances of this are found 
also in the literature of Christianity in the early period of its conflict 
with the Pagan cults Por example, Teitullian, who admits that the 
Christian community is rather modern, points out that it rests on the very 
ancient books of the Jews, and asserts that Moses is eailiei than Danaus, 
‘‘ Joitr most ancient of men”, about a thousand years ahead of the Trojan 

-and led the contemplative life of ascetics y their so-called feasts where no flesh was 
sermd ‘ were famous and formed a contrast to Greek revels ’ Mncyloped%a Br%tann%ca^ 
suh 'Doce, fourteenth edition Next in importance for our purpose is the Jewish- 
Christian sect of the Ebionites ( second century ), or, strictly speaking, that section 
of the Ebionites who derived their tenets from contact with the Essenes and the 
Gnostics, and professed what is known as Essene or Gnostic Ebionism These 
Ebionites denied the divinity of Jesus, and their discipline included abstinence 
from flesh and prohibition of blood shedding sacrifices the Pentateuch, specially 
where it requires sacrifice and the use of flesh, was to he rejected Gnosticism 
has been described as a system of heathenish thought, adopting some 
Jewish and some Christian elements, and we are here concerned with the Syrian 
school whose inspiration was Oriental, and practice ascetic Satornilus, or 
Saturnmus, of Antioch and Tatian of Mesopotamia belong to the Syrian school 
(second century ad; Both of them condemned marriage and animal food, 
while the asceticism of Tatian was so thorough that his followers were called 
Encratites, or professors of an abstinence that was leally total Kidd A History 
of the Chmch, vol T, chapters lY and YIII On the Essenes cf Headlam The 
Life and teaching of Jesus the Christy pp 110, 137, 162, fourth edition, 1940, 
Peters The Religion of the Hehrew^y p 423, 

See Chap* XIIL 
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war, and fifteen hundred years before Homer As regards proofs, the tash 
of setting them out in deatail is “ not difficult so much as endless, not an ardu- 
ous task, but for the moment too long” ^ To the same eategoiy of presum- 
ptions belong Pontius Pilate’s alleged report to Tiberius on the story Hthe 
resurrection of Christ®, and spurious documents such as the letter of Marcus 
Aurelius to the Senate on the miraculous effect of the prayers of his 
Christian soldiers on the great drought in Germany, Abgar’s letter to 
Christ and his reply thereto etc * So far as Somadeva is concerned, he 
cannot indeed be accused of forgery, but only of misjudging the chronological 
value of some of the authorities cited by him 

It will also be seen that, in Yasodhara’s dialogue with his mother 
Candramati, he makes a serious attempt to refute the charges levelled against 
Jainism by her, and elsewhere in the work Somadeva justifies certain typical 
beliefs and practices of the Jama faith* It is, as a matter of fact, one 
of the objects of TasnsUlala to remove misconceptions and prejudices 
concerning the religion of the Arhat, and establish its legitimate place among 
the recognised schools and systems of the land In this respect also 
Somadeva’s work reminds one of the literary efforts of the early Christian 
apologists, and we may besides refer in this connection to a work like 
Agmnst Ax>'>'On of the Jewish historian Josephus (first century a. n,)^ 
who sets out not only to demonstrate the great antiquity of the Jewish 
people and explain and eulogize then law but to rebut certain calumnies 
of the Greek writers on the subject ® The occasional similarities between 
Jama and Christian polemical literature are not surprising, and may 
be attributed to a like cause, the religious conflicts of the Graeco-Roman 
world and of Ancient and Medieval India ® Apologetic literature is, 
however, apt to lose part of its interest after the storm and stress of 
controversy is over, and what has been said of the work of Josephus may 
also be applied to Somadeva’s apology for Jainism in his romance. No 
one today doubts the antiquity of Jainism or considers the Digambaras 

1 Apology^ Ch XIX, Trans by Glover 

2 Ibid Ch XXI 

3 Ensebius Ucclesiastical History I XIII 

i See Chaps X and XIII 

5 Groiset (op cit), p 443 

6 Candramati’s strictures on the Digambaras for their part in the conversion of 
Yasodhara to Jainism reflect the feelings of a pious Hindu and indicate the spirit of 
the times We are reminded of the attack of Celsus ( second century) on converts from 
Judaism to Christianity, the main charge being that they have erred ‘in consequence 
of their minds being led captive by Jesus , that they have been most ridiculously 
deceived’ etc Kid A History of the Ghiirch^ Yol I, p 413 For similarity of 
language see Candramati’s remarks cited in Chap. XII. 
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to be unworthy people, but the defence of Jainism in the dialogue in 
Tasastdala, Book IV, although a leeoid of past prejudices, is important 
as reflecting contempoiaiy conditions, and preserving for us a number 
of citations from woiks no longer extant and eeitain important leferences to 
little known authors. 

The controveisial dialogue is indeed a conspicuous feature of 
Yasctstildltd as a rehgious romance In addition to the dialogue between 
Vasodhara and his mother in Book IV, the episode of Candakaiinan in 
Book V contains a dialogue ni which a followei of the Samkhya system, 
a Mimamsaka, a Caivaka, a Saiva and a Buddhist expound then i espective 
tenets befoie the Jama teacher Sudatta, who makes a summaiy reply, 
reservmg for special attack the doctrines of the Saivas ^ Very unlike 
IS the dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother, which is a lively 
debate on questions at issue between J ainism and the Brahmanical religion 
It is an interesting fact that, whenever there is a conflict of religions, 
the controversial dialogue or religious debate tends to appear in contemporary 
literature. In Jama literature itself there are examples which might 
have served as models for later writers like Somadeva For instance, in 
the SutraJcrtanga Sutra II 6 there is an important dialogue, in which 
JLrdraka, a follower of Mahavira, is the chief speaker, and refutes the views of 
the representatives of various schools Go^ala, a Buddhist, a Vedantm, 
a Vedic priest, and a Hastitapasa^ Turning to Western literature, we 
may refer to such examples as the famous Octamus of Minucius Felix 
(circa 180 a d.), which records a debate in Latin between two friends 
on the relative merits of Pagan and Christian beliefs , Justin’s Dmloque with 
the Jew Trypho ( 2nd century ) in Greek , and Aristo’s lost Dialogue between 
the Christian Jason and the Jew Papiscus, also in Greek,® and composed about 
the same time Amicable debates between exponents of Christianity 
and Islam are known to have been encouiaged by certain Califs and Byzantine 
Emperors* while the Emperor Manuel Palaeologus (1391-1425 a d. ) wrote 
a large number of polemical dialogues diiected against Islam* More 
interesting from oui point of view is the debate on the validity and merits of 
Pagan beliefe and the Chiistian religion occurring in St John Damascene’s 
Bai loam and loasaph, a Greek religious novel of about the eighth century 

1 S «0 CHiap VIII 

2 Jacobi Jaxna Sutras, Part II, p 409 ff 

3 ^oiscb (op. oit.), p 736 ff, of QloTer Confhat of Religions in the early Roman 
Empire, p 176 

4 Kunciman Byzantine Civilisation, p 131 

6 Moatclatici. Letteratwta Bvsantma, p, 250. 
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A. D The discussion heie is not in the foim of a dialogue, but we have 
the speech of Nachor against the Pagan deities and in praise of the 
Christians, and the contest, as recorded in the work, provides, on the 
whole, a good example of a religious debate incorporated in a prose romance 
( Chap. XXVI ff ). Authorities are not cited as in YasasUlala, but the 
speech of Nachor itself is nothing but the Apology of Aristides, a philosopher 
of Athens of the second century a. d, ‘fitted, with some deftness into 
its new context ’ In the Jama romance mother and son disagree on rehgious 
issues, while in the Greek story the disagreement is between father and 
son; but while m Yasastilaka the disputants themselves carry on the debate, 
in Barlaam and loasapk orators are employed by both parties to plead 
their cause Religion plays an important part in another medieval Greek 
romance of the tenth century, the Byzantine poem of Digenis Ahntas, 
wherein Emir Mousour, a Muhammadan convert to Christianity, soon 
after his baptism enters into a discussion with his mother to make her 
renounce the religion of Islam, and argues like a veritable theologian ® 
Somadeva’s Yasastilala is likewise a religious romance composed in an 
age of conflict, and as such shares some of the characteristics of works 
written at similar epochs 

The stories of lebirth in Book V are a typically Jama feature, 
and similar stories are found in earlier romances like VasudevaMndi, 
Samardicoahahd etc ; they are not without interest from the standpoint 
of comparative literature * The sequence of Karma and rebirth, which 

1 Text Sind Trans, in Zoeh Classical Library 

2 Diehl Figures Byzantines, Vol II, p. 312 

3 As IS well known, Pythagoras and Empedocles taught the doctrine of Rehirth or 
transmigration, which the foimer may have learnt from the contempoiary Orphics, 
For possible Indian influence on Pythagoras see Gomperz Greei Thinherb, vol I, 
p 127 Empedocles says that he has not only been a human being, a boy and a maid, 
and a plant, but even a fish Diogenes Laertius, YIII. 77 The Greek writer Lucian of 
Samosata (second century a d ), in his pleasant satire The Bream, or The Goek, 
describes the bird as declaring to his master Micyllus the cobbler that, before being a 
cock, he was first Euphorbus who fought at Troy, then Pythagoras, then the courtesan 
Aspasia, then the Cynic Crates, after that, a king, then a poor man, and soon a satrap, 
then a horse, a jackdaw, a frog, and a thousand things besides the cobbler admits that 
he can no longer call himself the master of such a bird Traces of belief in metempsy- 
chosis are found in old Irish sagas (seventh century A d and earlier). For example, 
Tuan, son of Cairell, had been successively a man, a stag, a boar, a falcon, a salmon, 
and then again a man Dottin L* Epopee Irlandaise,^ 9 The peculiarity of the Jama 
stories is that each successive birth of an individual is narrated in detail so asr to form 
a regular sequence designed to illustrate the vicissitudes brought about by the law of 
Karma The period of development of these stones may be taken to he the same as 
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these stories illustiate, is also emphasized elsewhere in the romance, 
being lepiesented as the 5 d’ ette oi Dhaima and the antidote against 
materialism. 


g fjrs<«TT II 

IT# 

gvngw m i ^sjnfir #17 17 ii 

“Dharma need not, of course, be practised if the existence of the 

Self were limited to the period between birth and death But 

that IS not the case Because, do we not see in the world people who 

can remember their past lives as well as those who become ghosts after 
deaths If self-done Karma had no effect on sentient beings, would all 

creatures not be equal in status^ It is also false to say that the mind 
is composed of matter, because mind and matter essentially differ, like earth 
and air. On these grounds the following statement turns out to be true 
The science of astrology^ reveals the consequences of good and bad Karma 
accumulated in another birth, just as a lamp reveals things in darkness ’’ 
( Book IV, p 92 ) ' 

The romance of Ya^odhara has also a didactic purpose It shows 
uS the seamy side of a woman’s character and warns against the grave 
consequences of conjugal infidelity The idea that marriage entitles the 
husband to the body of a woman, ‘ sold by her parents in the presence 
of the gods, the Brahmanas, and the Bire’^ but not necessarily to her 
heart, occurs twice in our work, in Book IV, and in the story of Padma 
in Book VII. We read in the latter context 

#(JTj 7^51 7 I 

157 77Tlf^7%#7 ^ 75 77 ftff7 II 

that of the Jaina Kathanaka literature See Chap XVI It may he added that the 
doctrine of metempsychosis appears also in the system of the Elkasaites, a Jewish- 
Christiau sect of the second century ‘for, though Christ was regarded as horn in the 
ordinary way, His birth of Mary was held to be but one of many such experiences 
He had been incarnate befoie and would be incarnate again ’ Kidd (op cit ), vol I, 
p 103 The literary history of metempsychosis is a subject which requires detailed 
treatment on comparative lines 

1 ^rutasagara says in his commentary that the verse is wiitten at the beginning of 
horoscopes The evidence of astrriogy is cited to prove the existence of Karma and 
rebirth 

2 See Chap IH 
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‘ The body erf a woman and not her heart xs sold to another by her relatiems 
with Fire for witness But he alone is the lucky lord of her heart, in 
whom she verily finds joy and bliss born of confidence ’ (p 363 ) 

These ideas favourable to free love seem to have been current 
in Somadeva’s time, and it is his purpose in Yasastilaha to show that they 
cannot be put forward as an excuse for treachery much less for crime 

We have discussed elsewhere Somadeva’s attitude towards women, 
and as is to be expected in a thinker hke him, it takes into account diverse 
aspects of female character ( Chap V ) There are, however, certam attacks 
on women, for example, those in Book I, attributed to the sage Sudatta, 
which may fittingly occur in a religious romance, particularly in one dealing 
with a Jama theme Similar attacks are also found, for example, in the 
Buddhist biographical romance Lalitmistara ( Chap 15 ) Disgust for women 
IS only a form of that detachment and indifference to worldly pleasures which 
it IS the purpose of a Jaina dhan'makaiha to inculcate. This is the moral 
and religious background of Sudatta’s reflections on the decomposed body 
of a young woman m the cremation ground { 1 95-124), particular emphasis 
being laid on the contrast between the courtesan’s once admired beauty 
and the miserable condition of her corpse ^ The musings of the Jaina 
monk belong to the same category as the Buddhist asubha-ihavand, the 
meditation on impurity, on the horrors of bodily disease, decay and 
corruption. The dead body of a young woman is a famihar object for 
such contemplation, and an early example of this is found in a psalm 
attributed to the Thera Rajadatta in the Theragdthd (315 ff.), which 
describes the monk’s effort to meditate on the partially mtact corpse of a 
courtesan slam and cast into the charnel-field® It may also be noted 
that observation and contemplation of corpses m various stages of decom- 
position, and the realisation that one’s own body is of like nature, form 
part of the discipline envisaged by the introspective process of satijoatihdna, 
described in the Dlghamhdya XXII. 7 ff. and other Buddhist texts. Medi- 
tation of this type is known as pratyuha or praUpahsa-bhmand, ‘ meditation 
counteracting attachment to worldly objects’, m Brahmanical literature. 
Jayanta, discussing the subject in Nydyamanjarl (Chap. 9), explains how 


1 See Chap, VII 

2 Fsalms of the Early Buddh%8ts^ IT p 189 Cf Maj;^h%ma-n%haya XIII, Mahd dukhha- 
khhandha 8uUa Here the body of a young woman, lying dead in a charnel-field, and 
being devoured by animals and birds of prey, is described to illustrate the perila 
that attend visible forms and the satisfaction they give. 

18 
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the Vivekin contemplates objects likely to produce miragya, and gives 
the same example of meditating on the body of a beautiful maiden mangled 
by buds of prey 


wg; i 



II 


sjuttpri IT i 

5«r*ra 5T Tirmi UT%5fi: ii 

Sodatta’s verses on the coipse of the young woman in Yasashlala, Book 
may be called a poetic elaboration of a similar idea, and constitute an eloquent 
sermon on the emptiness of life ^ 


An idea of the place occupied by religious topics in Yaiastilaka may 
be had from the fact that, of its eight Books, the last three exclusively 
deal with Jama doctrines, the compiehensive controversial dialogue between 
Ta^odhara and his mother oocnts m Book IV, and Sudatta’s dialogue 
yith Candakarman and hia companions containing the ontioism of 
Saiva dootanes m Book V. while the cult of CandamW and the Jama 
^on to It are dehneated in Book I Only Book II and the lengthy 
Book III may be said to be free from rehgious topics as such. 


' r :::T~;LT:r ■“ 

frame m Chap T 1 o *he hnaiaa 

*0 1» .£ w .„r S;?' T. “<1 >»h«.d 
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Chapter vh 

Ya^astilaka as as Anthology of Sanskrit Verse 


The large number of verses interspersed in Yasastilaika makes 
it a veritable anthology of Kavya poetry in the tenth century. There 
are groups of verses on diverse topics as well as individual slokas, which can be 
detached from the contest without causing any appreciable break in the 
narrative, and form, so to speak, an independent body of verse valuable for the 
study of the poetry of the period These verses, as a rule, are composed in a 
comparatively easy style moie attractive than the intricate prose, in which 
Somadeva chose to recount his story 

I Court Poetry 

A number of verse-groups forming part of the autobiographical 
record of Yasodhara deals with aspects of medieval couit life, with which the 
romance is so closely bound up, and often gives vivid pictures of scenes 
which Somadeva must have personally witnessed The cultural value 
of these verses can hardly be overestimated, and the following specimens form 
a more or less consecutive series 


a) BIRTH OF YAiODHARA 


The festivities and the atmosphere of gaiety at the loyal palace 
at XJjjayini on the occasion of the biith of Yasodhara are described in 
a dozen verses ( 2 68-79 ) 






I 





At that hour the inner apartments, delightful with the songs of the 
old matrons dancing therein, rang with the festive notes of musical 
instruments, and the countenance of the attendants beamed with joy. The 
floor presented an amusing scene, dwarfish women indulging in sports. Groups 
of delighted nurses were about, and the forecourts were charming with 
the presence of old dames, their hair heavily laden with heaps of coloured 
powder ( 2. 68 ) 





At that time the mansions in the city brightly shone, with flags flying 
and decorative arches built for the occasion Charming they were with 
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the pleasantry of the women of the city, and filled the quarters with the 
gay notes of mnszc (2 75} 

^ *!5^'5Rjr3r?iT?T^?i%qr ii 

spj: %?r. fgwtar.* ott HSf% w iff’Ti i 

Nfm^cngq-TOi jjgsFqsrpfi ?n% ^ ^ 5n^^?R5r^gR55t3j?Jil5?rsr ii 

OTSfs? ar%is|‘ !n^N]^'?5TT i 

«w«9T ispfilar g{t«n. ^ ll 

«qi^ fg v R<5 nf<a t Rq Tar ^on iTtPrsl^t i 

?r^ ^ swl^Rf S5nr?^e%^ il 

At one place the bards, asking for various gifts, praised the king 
(Yaiorgha) m joy “Thou art chief among those who possess sons like India. 
Thou dost dehght in the amorous play of women’s lotus eyes. Mayst thou 
rejoice in the birth of thy son, a mighty festival, the source of a world- 
purifying halo of fame f The tree of virtue has put forth leaves, riches 
have blossomed forth, and desire is crowned with success. Thy dynasty, 
o king, now attains a radiant glory beyond all words The divine Barth has 
herotowning desire fulfilled And, sire, the joy of thy ministers occasioned 
by the birth of thy child, knows no bounds, for it has deepened the aflPection 
of their hearts At one place the chamberlains were hurrying to and fro 
oveqoyedat the gifts presented by their friends. Elsewhere the family 
pneat, desirmg wealth, recited blessings “May the queen share for years 
the prosperity of her consort in company with her sons and grandsons 1 Just 
as heaven is delighted with the Eaipa trees, the ocean with the moon, and the 
nether regions with the lord of the serpents, similarly, may the king, with 
to &me and wide, long enjoy days of Jppiness on aoofnnt of 

ffrearmT tins child I May the queen, too, be likewise happy 

great mher renown, just as the earth is happy with the great mountam’ 

(^^n). ^ 

&) WEDDING AND COBONATION OF TA^ODHABA 

the prebnunaiy eeremomal batt ( 2 202-W)^ Ja>»ietvilasa announces 

uiir«r mk aawi aA ■ 
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“In the ceremony of thy bath, may the waters of the ocean bring 
good to thee, the waters whence emerged the moon and the Airavata 
elephant and the Kalpa tree and the Kaustubha gem and the goddess of 
wealth, and the nymphs along with nectar for the pleasuie of the gods' 
The clouds, benefactors of the world, frequent those waters again and 
again (2 210) May the waters of the Granges bring thee joy' Even a 
single dip in them destroys the mental impurities of the sages living in the 
celestial world Those are the waters resorted to by the anchorites living 
in the hermitages on the Himalayan peaks ” (2 211 ) 

“Let the king be bathed with the water brought from the Yamuna, the 

Narmada, the ^Godavari, the Candrabhaga, the Sarasvatl, the Sarayu, the 
Indus and the Sona'” (2. 213) 

The ceremonial bath is described in the following verse spoken by 
Yasodhara 

‘ The gay ceremony of my bath was performed by bevies of court- 
esans resembling river-streams, to the sound of music The curls of their 
hair waved like ripples, the corners of the eyes moved hke blue lotus 
beds , the bosoms heaved like pairs of red geese , the navels were agitated 

hke pools of water, and the hips expanded freely like a river’s sandy 
bank ’(2. 214). i' r .r 

The sacred bath is followed by the nuptial rites, and a bard named 
Manojakunjara addresses felicitations to Yasodhara and his bride 
Amjftamati (2. 215-220) There is almost an ironic touch in these verses 
in view of the tragic sequel to the marriage, which at the moment augured 
so well for the future. 

^ ?n5fn%qT Jidta: i 

“She IS the goddess of wealth and thou art Visnu himself, she is 
Saci and thou art the illustrious Indra What blessings can now be given 
to you twain* Yet may mutual love be yours like that of Cupid and 
Eati' Her frame is verily made of moonstones, and thy limbs seem 
to be composed of particles of moonbeams Otherwise how is it that 
the fair maiden shines in thy company, perspiring all over the body.” 
(2 215-216 y. 


1 Moonstoaes are anppoged to emit moisture -wlieB exposed to tbe light of the moon. 
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The bard then adopts an impersonal tone and describes the deport 
ment of a newly married bride, an erotic picture often met with in Kavyj 
literature. 

^ 5r 5T»n?ri ^ » 

^ Nsnf^ ^ ^ ii 

^ 3|»SRWI JT^tg^T II 

“When spoken to, she never replies, when looked at, she nevei 
glances Coming to the bed, she trembles heavily, being out of breath 
Offended by jesting, she desires to depart Yet who is not charmed 
by a maiden in the first union with her ^ A slight side-glance, a gentle 
play of the eyebrows, a few indistinct words, and a faint desire and 
effort to embrace. Such is the deportment born of simplicity, manifested 
by a bride m her first union with her lover, while the powerful Cupid, 
abiding in her heart, plays the villain with the knot of her skirt'” 
(2 218 - 219 ) 


Then lollow the coronation verses recited by the bards while the 
prince accepts the emblems of sovereignty 

“Sire, here shines the unique parasol It hath brought under its shade 
all kings, and surpasses in grandeur the sun and the moon, for it illumines 
the earth and calls into activity the goddess of wealth ( 2 222) 

i ^fRrsT gq. ii 

“Let the prince ascend the throne A lion among kings, he is above 
all rulers of the earth, having destroyed the pride of his enemies, elephants 
as it were ” ( 2. 223 ) 



1 Knmlaya ‘the earth* means also ‘night lotus’ which cannot be opened by the sun , 
and Eamala ‘the goddess of wealth’ has to be construed also as Kamala ‘day lotus’ 
which cannot be opened by the moon 

2 Helen Johnson points out in ApOBI^ Yol, XXVII, p 187, that there is a reference 
to pattahandha in Hemacandra’s Tnsastisalakapurusacarita 10 11 In an account 
of the feud between Pradyota of Avanti and IJdayana of Vitabhaya he describes the 
capture of Pradyota by Udayana who branded Pradyota’s forehead with an insulting 
term Subsequently they were reconciled and “Udayana made a pattabaiftdha which 
concealed the brand on Pradyota’s forehead Prom that time a paUahandha indicated 
the majesty of kings Pormerly they wore a hirlta and nothing else as a head- 
ornament ” Hemacandra thus meant by paUahandha, a ‘fillet’, ‘diadem’, worn 
around the forehead in contrast with a head-dress worn higher on the head 
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“Sire, let the diadem be placed round thy forehead, causing delight 
to all the world for countless ages Adorned with an ornamental mark of 
musk-paint, thy bio w is bright as the half-moon, shining with the gloiy 
of sovereignty over the sea-girt earth i ” ( 2 224) 

“And, this thy sword is verily the light of the moon, causing the 
bloom of the night lotus-bed, to wit, the joyous advent of prosperity. 
It IS verily the light of the sun, causing the bloom of the day lotus-bed, 
to wit, the sport of war It is verily the loud laugh of Siva, reducing 
the pride of the demons, namely, thy enemies It is verily the smile 
of Lady Fame, caused by the joy of her prosperous career through the 
world ” ( 2. 226 ) 

After the coronation, Yasodhara is greeted by the elders of the 
family who recite a number of punyaslohas or verses conveying good wishes 
and blessings ( 2. 229-235 ) 

“Eule thou the earth, o king, rejoicing in the fulfilment of thy 
desires as long as exist heaven and earth, the great mountain ranges, the 
serpent Ananta, the oceans, the sun and the moon, the regions of the sky, 
Indra and Brahman, and the created worlds with a soul as exalted as any 
of these, but crowned with a glory twice as great as theirs * ” 

“King of kings, let the sound of conch proclaim this message 
Becite quickly, o Biahman, Vedic verses charming with mystic formulas 
ensuring victory in battles' Send forthwith, o Indra, a chariot equipped 
with divine arms for vanquishing all foes' Come swiftly, ye guardians 
of the regions of the sky, to serve our king'” (2. 234) 


The coronation over, Yasodhara and his bride leave the river side 
pavilion and return to the city on the back of an elephant Yai^odhara 
briefly recounts what he said to himself at the sight of the gaily decorated 
city (2 236-239) 

‘The goddess embodying the beauty of yonder sky seems to be eager 
to shower flowers on me in her joy, using for the purpose the eyes, 
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„...iu!.liDg blue lotas blossoms, of the women of the city, standing on the 

fi ont ten Ices of the mansions ’ ( 2 237 ) 

On arrival at the royal palace Ya^odhara is welcomed by a bard 

ii^mcil Kirtisiihara ^ ^ 

I 

g«n5^- 

^ »mwRt»n(?Tl^war w- « 

5i##5ra^ S=T- ^ « 

“Thy palace, o king, sometimes looks beautiful as the Ganges with 
Its wmd-tossed ripples on account of the rows of flags flying over the top. 
Sometimes it looks beautiful as the mountain of the gods by virtue of the 
crimson lustre of its golden cupolas Sometimes it reproduces the beauty 
of the ocean of nectar with its glistening white walls Sometimes it 
resembles the Himalayas with its sky-touehing domes A mighty emblem 
of thy sovereignty, this palace is verily the toy-lotus of the goddess of 
wealth ’ It is the birth-place of Fame, and Dame Earth’s own resting-place I 
It IS the luxury mirror of the goddess of wealth, and the family mansion 
of the presiding goddess of the realm ’ It appears to be the play-ground of 
the goddess of learning’” (2 242-243). 

C) MOBNINO SONGS 

Verses recited by bards in the morning to awaken the king form 
an important component of court poetry, and in our work there are two sets of 
verses recited by the praiodhormangala^dthahas and the sauhhaMyamkas 
respectively to aiouse Ya^odhara from sleep (3 3-13, 14-22). The bright 
morning scenery is the theme of these verses, and there is also a personal 
touch in them, contaiim^ as they do occasional references to the king and 
his court. 


d) A DISCUSSION AT IHE COURT 

An interesting discussion takes place at the court of Yasodhara on 
the relative merits of fate and personal endeavour as governing principles of 
human conduct, followed by a diversion on topics relating to state-craft. 
Pronouncements on the respective claims of dmva and purv&ahdra are as old 
as the Mahabharata, but they assume here the character of a formal debate 
de'=;igned to give the king practical hints in shaping his policy. 

The discussion is opened by a minister named Vidyamaho- 
dfihii who, after stressing the importance of maintaimng the secrecy of 
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deliberations m the council-chamber, proclaims the supremacy of fate^ and 
recommends the policy of least resistance, free from warlike adventures, 
and aimed at the peaceful enjoyment of the fiuits of prosperity and the 
cultivation of justice and virtue The mimster argues that man toils and 
suffers for nothing what is written on the forehead will come about even if he 
remains inactive Indra is the lord of heaven and the serpent Ananta the 
mainstay of the earth, not because of any personal exertion on their part, but 
because they are fated to be so 

qc ^ fesrRqiOTHflisqqi I ^ il 

33?. i ^ qw ^ 11 3 37-8 

As for warlike ventures, the very name of enemies is unpleasant, and their 
Sight, too, hateful like that of serpents 

qinqift % qi^wH i sIet^ fqiET: u 3. 40 

Fortifications and wise counsel are futile when fate decrees otherwise 

^ qftf^ hh qq^sni gr. i 

mq- q^ ^ u%<q Jiipi qi 11 

The Mandara caves are Indra’s forts. The great mountain-ranges are his 
ramparts The seven oceans are his moat Heaven is his realm, the gods 
are his soldiers, and Brhaspati his minister Yet, by the decree of fate, 
he was oftentimes subjugated by his foes Sire, of what avail is then army 
or counsel on earth '2 (3 41 ) ^ 

The king should, therefore, enjoy his great fortune in peace without 
forgetting the claims of virtue The speakei concludes by saying 
qq qqwtuR I qrq 11 

The wealth earned by a king by violating the light is enjoyed by others , he 
acquires only the sin for himself just as a lion acquires sin by killing an 
elephant, while the othei beasts feed on the flesh (3 44) 

The views of Vidyamahodadhi are attacked by another mimster 
described as a materialist, who regards personal endeavour as the sole 
guarantee of success As a follower of Carvaka doctrines, he cannot, of 
course, accept any unseen agency like fate, but his views in this respect do not 
materially differ from those of the Yogavdsistha, which, too, glorifies personal 
effort and denies the existence of fate,® although a Gaivaka would not 
certainly accept its theory that the so-called fate of popular imagination 

1 The Sutrahrtanga 2 1 12 describes a heietical school whicu legards Fate as the 

cause of everything See also Jacobi Jama Suti'as II (S B E ), p 35 

2 Very similar verses occur m Gunabhadia’s ^ttnanuzasana and Bharti^hari’s Nvt%iataha, 

3 Mumuhuprakara^a, chas. 6-9. 

19 
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13 nothing 111016 than the sumtotal of tho actions and desires of previous 
births ^ 

Aiguing that all actions depend upon effoit and not on passivity, 1)116 
speaker goes on to show the futility of depending upon fate Fate, fot 
instance, is powerless to feed even a man who has food before him, but 
whose hands die tied He who relies upon fate is bound to lose even 
the wealth he has acquired fate never guards a tiaveller who carries with, 
him a bundle of jewels, but falls asleep on the way 

5 RS 5 T w g?! ^1% I ^ U 3 47 . 

^rsrfscr ^ { 

ssmrfet 'snufu «Tf*r^ % it 3 iig ii 3 . 49 . 

The ministei then applies his theoiy to the policy to be followed by the king • 
%iir ^ I srifn^^^TT^ liji ^r?rai ii 

Crows perch on the head of one who abandons effoit and depends upon 
fate, just as they do on the head of a sculptured lion in a palace (3 50 ) 

^ =9 i If ^ WpqsijsTriot II 

When a king is devoid of vigour, both friend and foe piove disloyal. Who 
does not fearlessly tread on ashes that are cold ^ ^ ( 3 51 ) 

Intellect is of no use to a king who lacks in piide A coward has no uso 
for arms ( 3 52 ) 

III W ’qRR' ^SRfir ^ I Igl "q II 

What diffeienee is there between a living king and a painted one, when his 
favour brings not riches nor his wrath destruction * ( 3 53 ) 

Irqi qif# iTTfe ^ I ^gr ^ f 11 

What, o king, can the power of the moon in the sky® do for those who have 
no strength in their arms nor any strength of mind 2(3 54 J 

The speakei, therefore, appeals to the king to exeit his valour and 
triumph over his enemies He urges vahant action and a resolute attempt to 
expand the existing piospenty, and concludes by saying 

^ 1 < 3 r^-q|^ 11 

Jnst as a woman does not c losely embrace her decrepit haeband, similarly 


1 

2 

3 
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goddess of wealth, though possessed by someone, does not closely 
ere to him unless he is a hero of uncommon courage (3 59 ) 

The nest speaker is a ministei named Kavikulasekhara who tiies to 
ct a compromise between the views of the two previous speakers 

recognises both fate and effort as determining factors in the life 
man, although he gives greater importance to effort, and his point 
9iew IS the same as that developed in the Mahabharata ( Anusasanaparva, 
p. 6), which likewise admits the existence of fate, but lays by far 
greater emphasis on personal endeavour ^ 

Kavikulasekhara opines that when success comes without being 
berately aimed at, it is to be attributed to fate, in all other cases 
sonal exertion musb be held to be the determining cause When a 
>ent comes in contact with a man in his sleep and he remains unhurt, his 
ty IS to be attributed to fate, but when the reptile is seen and avoided, the 
‘rmining factor is one’s personal effort Fate and personal effort 
n help each other, and then mutual relation is like that of medicine and 
vitality of a patient ( 3 61-63 ) 

^T^aETT'ijf^^T sm 1 55^1*= a ^ jrgw 11 

’’ertheless the speaker recognises personal endeavour as the governing 
ciple of human activity and dismisses fate as something outside the 
^e of sense experience® (3 64 ) 

youthful minister, Upayasarvajha by name, protests against this 
rretieal discussion, declaring that the king’s council-chamber is not a 
>ol nor IS the time opportune for an academic controversy He, therefore, 

1 The Mafsyapurana ( Chap. 221 ) admits a third factor, AaZa, I 

) but gives the palm to 2 ^uru 6 ahma The Sutrahrtdnga 
1 1 2, 4 gives equal jmportance to fat© and human exertion# See also Jacobi Ja%nm 
Sutras^ II, p 240 They are treated as mutually dependent in Haribhadra’s V%mia^ 
t%mnmkd^ section 5 

2 Of Yogavdi^stha^ op cit , 7 6 The discussion of the ministers reminds one of th^ 
tenets of the early Jewish sects about destiny and free will The Essenes exempted 
nothing from the sway of destiny The Saddueees denied destiny altogether The 
Pharisees ‘held the middle ground — some things, but not all, are the work of destiny, 
some are m man^s own power to determine whether they shall come to pass or not 
Moore Judmsm^ Vol I, p 457 The Saddueees supposed that ‘all our actions are in 
our own power * The Pharisees ascribed everything to fate, and yet allowed that to 
do right or wrong is within the power of each individual, although fate does co-ope- 
rate in his action Peters , The Behgwn of the Hehrms^ p 421 
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eaila attention to matters of political impoit, confining himself to questions 
of foreign policy, which can be nairowed down to the problem of dealing 
with hostile or iival kings Although the speakei is convinced of the 
might of his king, he recommends the utmost caution in adopting war 
as an expedient In the fiist place, if the desiied object can be attained 
by diplomacy, it is useless to resort to war who, for instance, climbs a 
moantam in seaich of honey if he can get it on the Mandara tree ^ 

% 'Esg; i ^ ^ ii 3. 73. 

In the second place, a king should take up arms only when all 
other means, conciliation, gifts and sowing dissension, have been tried 
and found iv anting It is useless to take up arms when the desired result 
can be obtained by conciliation who, for instance, administers poison 
when death can be caused with molasses ^ 


^ % 5iT^ I II 3 91, 92 

The speaker pertinently asks, how much can be achieved by the 
sword'’ A man has, after aU, one body and two hands there are enemies 
at every step, and even an insignificant foe can be extremely trouble- 
some ( 3. 90 ) 


mm 1% I ^ ^ ii 

When war is decided upon, it is the duty of a king to adopt 

o™ lealm a king who negleote to do so is like 
a man who takes off his underwear to cover his head with 

58^ ^ I H ^ „ 3_ 74 

^ere are three periods m the life of a king that of superiority 
n “ r a!’ f ? f “ ™emy, and that of inferior% to bil. 

tlh a Iw tr be nndettaken 

^esfeucbon of both A ^ vessels, leads to the 

elephant, I,- a “ a wild 

by employing others asainst be subdued 

the help of oier elephants ( 3 sw’)'' e^bant wia 

u; (toy , u umeauaw uudhRefleew „ 

No enemTT^ ‘ idim^ „ 

■ueet wia’ deTa™ X“’han* '’h ''^Pbante often 

the hands of boa cabs. Sowing dissension among 
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enemies is an important step a king neglecting tins is like a man “who 
pulls at bamboos interlaced in tall clumps A king without power is like 
a lame man, unable to use his intelligence , and a king without intelligence 
IS like a blind man, unable to use his powei 

sit i 11 3. 85. 

sTf5mi N RWilr i ?i gf ii 3 94. 

^ I ii 3 95. 

Bravery and loyalty count more in an aimy than numbers A brave, 
well-equipped and efficient aimy, though small, contributes to success, 
provided it is loyal, a meie conglomeiation of heads serves no useful purpose 
Loyalty is an important factoi, and a king who causes disaffection among 
his loyal subjects is bound to come to grief like a man who awakens 
a sleeping cobra 

I ^cr Ir?*! 11 s. 87. 

1 ^ ii 3 103. 

In spite of the caution lecommended by the speaker himself in matters 
affecting war, he ends by asking the king to send an expeditionaiy force 
against those whom a false sense of powei has made overbearing and pioud 

The chief minister Nitibihaspati approves the foregoing speech, 
and, for his part, gives some advice to the king He asks the king to 
look after the kingdom as a gardener does a garden, and reiterates the 
warning not to despise enemies, howevei small 

e) A CHALLENGE TO OTHER KINGS 

We have neKt a specimen of a challenge to various kings and 
peoples, which the loyal clerk, ordered by the king, leads out to the envoy, 
entrusted with the message 

^ ga HI \ ^ ^ 1 

wnm ^si% ii 

“Thou Barbara, renounce thy pride. Ye men ofPahcala, be not wanton. 
Chief of Kerala, wind up thy amusements. King of Madia, take refuge in 
another land The gieat king (Yasodhaia), who believes in his destiny. 
Will not tolerate your misdemeanoui You have forthwith lost all power of 
discernment through a false pride of wealth and power The king who does 
not submit to His Majesty, magnanimous and renowned in all the three 
worlds, shall have birds of prey pouncing on his head fallen on the battlefield, 
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or have a tangled mass of haii on the head, passing his days in holy 
resorts, with his mind fixed on the world beyond^ !’•’ (3 112-3) 

Luckily this ariogant message does not seem to have been delivered, 
for the author says that, in spite of the king’s order to deliver a message 
like this, an envoy should regulate his speech and conduct according to the 
temperament and resouices of the court he visits 


/) VERSES AGAINST MINISTERS 


The repoit of the spy against a wicked ministei of Yas'odhara gives 
occasion to a poetical outburst against ministers in general, which is all 
the more interesting as the relevant verses are attiibuted to various poets 
whose names are clearly mentioned It is difficult to say whether these 
names are fictitious or refer to real personages The former alternative 
seems to be the moie probable, as in the foiegoing sections also various 
verses have been attributed to bards oi speakers whose names are obviously 
fictitious, and seem to have been introduced to lend a graphic character to 
the narrative It may, however, be pointed out that the section on mmisteis 
belongs to a somewhat different category, as the verses here are given 
in the form of a regular anthology, and look like quotations from different 
poets It IS not impossible that some of the names refei to poets who were 
Somadeva’s contemporaries oi obscure writers, now forgotten, but we cannot 
be certain on the point It is also noteworthy that certain names, 6. g , 
Mugdhangana-keh-kutuhala, Vilasini-locana-kajjala, and Praudha-priyapanga- 
navotpala are too artificial to be real, although, as a matter of fact, fantastic 
names of poets are not quite rare in the Sanskrit Anthologies 


The chief value of this collection of verses lies in the fact that it is 
^e nearest approach to political satire that we have in Sanskrit literature 
before Esemendra Treatment of questions relating to Niti or public 
policy IS constantly found in the Mahakavyas, but we have here a body of 
jtmcal verse directed against the ministers of kings, and there is at 

the end a set of Te^es whieh have foi target a partionlai mmster, and 
constitute a personal attack on him. 


Taruni-hla-vilasa is the author of a prelude to what he calls the 
drama of a mimster s villainy 

S,® ® minister’s villainy thrives indeed well It 

gl_ o f exceUe nt^r^ A king resembling a figure of straw is its w! 

I 1. e. defeat will c&ese him to renouvee the world. 
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The citizens are nuitured on the myth of Fate, and the ministei is the son 
of a blacksmith’s wife And theie is a poet in the diama, Tarunililavilasa 
by name , he is Bihaspati himself in forceful composition ( 3 125 ) 

s%s I 

* How can even a man, honest and intelligent, be happy in a realm where 
the king is, by nature, like a clod of earth, and the minister a perfect 
villain?’ (3, 126) 

fi tgigrrg. fcrera i nn ^ f %5 it ii 

‘ How can the good live under a king with a wicked minister * How can small 
birds live on a tree where the mastery belongs to a hawk ( 3. 127 ). 

^ 5rT*T JTwr ?Tsr ii 

^ #r^ u3-?r gw^TRC, ii 

When a person is not deprived of his life by a prince with a wicked minister, 
it must be reckoned a mighty favour When a stag comes out alive, after 
entering the dog-guarded house of a butcher, it must be due to his religious 
merit (3 130), 

Kavi-kaumudl-candra declares 

Who can resort to a tree that has a serpent coiled round its trunk ? 
What wise man enters a tank with thorns in it'^ Who ever partakes of 
poisoned food* Who can serve a king whose welfare is marred by a villain 
of a minister* How can the good have any scope in a realm where the 
king lR.cks in discernment, the minister turns his face away from those whp 
have merit, and villians are in power* (3 131-2) 

Two verses are attributed to a poet named Vidagdhamugdha, but 
they depend for force upon double entendre^ and can be appreciated only in 
the original. 

q^ ^51 ft'TTqT 55r qR q# I =55^ =at UH 11 

ISTitinetra mentions the characteristics of a wicked minister 

q. i u h rih %qqET ii 

The prosperity of a kingdom can be enhanced only by a minister 
who as not greedy. How can the owner eat if the cooking-vessel itself eats 
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up the nee ? Is not the king who is chaimed by outwaid looks, like a libertine, 
nimed bv his sei rants, like whoies « ( 8. 135-6 ). 

An enemy he is in the guise of a minister, who empties the royal treasury, 
ruii]' the people, stiis up lebellion in the aimy, and does harm to the 
leading citizens (3 138) 

Manadhanahjaya says 

gsffr i ?Tf ur B 

A prince devoted to villains and a wicked minister, and the virtuous pool, and 
the wealthy misei cause headache to the wise ( 3 140) 

Kavikovida dwells on the wiles of ministers 


5T#3fe jpuT I TTrrw^r b 

If you uish to bung a king under youi contiol, cultivate two things, 
an extremely deceitful chaiaetei and a ciuel heart ( 3 142). 





Like a mirage in a desert, the ministers daily deceive those (thirsty) 
deer, the simpletons Outwardly they have charming manners, but ihwardJy 
they are good for nothing (3 143 ) 

SEPT ^fer i ii 

A minister executes a task even by violent means when it serves 
his purpose But when it serves the purpose of another, he simply says. 
‘The king has so many ministers, what authority have 12^(3 144 ). 

Abhimana-mahidhara says 

^ 1 irrdr urfrifir 

Albeit thou giantest not oui desires, 0 Fate, we beg this favour 

of thee inflict death upon us, but never cause the good to associate with 
villains (3 148). 


uuT I ^ ^ ^ ?r 5E«r 5 ii 

He who IS faithful to a king m delibeiations, war and adversity, and in 
respect of his wife and tieasuies, is bound to be dear to him (3 149 ) 

Avyadhidurbala enumerates certain things that are not likely 
to happen ■' 


^ 1 rnmmi ^ u u 

Lt«°h!n waiting for the day when the waters will forthwith cease to 
ei^t m the salt ocean, when villains will cease to profess love of learning 
when mean feUows will cease to be addressed with respect, when .mLl' 
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Will cease to have joy of wealth, when kings will cease to have- wicked 
ministers, and when honest persons will cease to be poor ( 3 150 ). 

Kavikusumayudha is rather emphatic in what he says : 

Nsr w ^ i ^ ^Rtnn^n 

31®: JTs^: jR^g; 1 53 n 

If thou hast any sense of right, o wise man, never, even m a dream, 
resort to a king dominated by a mmistei or a young woman or a swordsman 
or a viUain. A stone may float on water, the ocean may turn shallow, and 
the Mandara mountain may move, all this may one day happen, but never 
will there be a minister who is not a villain ( 3 152-3 ) 

Sujanajivita is hard both on kings and ministers 

13 ?!^ 1 ?r ^ %% 11 

‘The faithful should be degraded, good men isolated, the highborn 
killed, and the virtuous made miserable’: such is the doctrine of ministers. 
A king ceases to love a loyal person, just as a night lotus-bed ceases 
to bloom at the sight of the sun He suddenly becomes attached to 
one who is disloyal, just as fluid turmeric sticks to pulverised lime ( 3 156-7 ). 

Mugdhangana-kelikutuhala describes how ministers dissuade the 
king from helping good and pious men 

'ssRlt ^3 vRsq^ I II 

^ i 3 ‘<rW5i^ g ^ W2W II 

1 a 3Tm4 hr: 31 11 

A minister would be pained, like a man suffering from fever, if money 
were spent for the benefit of honest people. But he would rejoice like a man 
who has achieved success, if it were spent on libertines, panegyrists and 
the like. (He says to the king) ‘Sire, what is given to the pious is all 
useless, like an oblation offered on ashes Money should be given to 
those who serve an useful purpose, even to dancers and pimps. Those 
pious fellows are merely gluttons, expert in consuming their substance. 
Sire, they do not keep watch at night nor do they contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the warriors. ' ( 3 158-60 ). 

Vilasinilocanakajjala refers to the misappropriation of public money 
by-mimsters 

If ministers sometimes show to ignorant kings a slight transitory 
profit from some investment, it is with a view to misappropriating the 
20 
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eohr. .mount, jmt as certain jackals, slowing to the hon a smaU 
the game, ate ah of it themselves i‘ A mimstei creates an 
of his own honesty on the mind of the king lest the latter should &d 
out the truth from another while he is misappropriating public money 

( 3. 162-3 y 

Sarastani-kaitava-kautuka, after pointing out that the evil accompa* 
Hies the good, depicts a mmistei as a kind of monstei 

iJrais^ JPRTT. I wn ^ ii 

Tbft 'gt#at submarine fire bums in the ocean of nectar, villains are in 
power in the court of a king, and fierce serpents are found on the sandal tree. 
Xo gem 13 there without some blemish ( 3 165 ) 

3jfrwrJT§?l'sgTPJiT i 

^s( ^ ^ 3 ti 

?R?nW3t3i; II 


The minister of a king is a planet among the harmful planets, a 
demon among demons, and death of death If it is not so, how does he 
manage to exist without any justifying cause, he who frustrates the desires 
of all wise men^ A minister is born among the great, savagely cruel by 
reason of his vile nature, like a serpent among the creatures, like a lion 
among the elephants, like a thunder-bolt over the mountains, like a fire 
among the trees, like a screen of frost over the lotuses, and like the hot 
summer among the pools of water ( 3 166-r ) 

Praudha-priyapanga-navotpala says 
wt fw 513 ^32^ 3nqg; i il 

How can the good live in a place where these four live simultaneously; 
the DeathJike Kah Age, Death-like villains, a Death-like king, and 
a Death-hke minister I (3 169) 


*016 verses of the remaining poets are directed against the wicked 
mburt^r I^marodara, and contain various charges against his chaaraoter. 
33ie poet Alfat&a says 


See SrntasagaPa’s connaentary 

means literally 'one -prlio eats money ’ ‘Eating money* is the Assamese 
expression for ‘misappropriation’ Compare also rSkka Unnu in Kannada and 
pa\$€ kh^boS la Marathi 

“The emperor’s oounoillors are swindlers,” declares a chronicler speaking of the 
“ Germany on the ere of the Beformation, “they nearly all grow rich 
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The wives of others are, as it were^ his married wives. The wives 
of his relatives are his companions of joy. Whores are the object of his 
love and affection. Nuns are his serving maids (8 206), 

The young poet Bhaiata (Bhaiata-bala-kavi), after accusing the 
minister of dishonesty and corrnption, e: 5 poses his hypocrisy . 

Sire, thy minister, belonging to a degenerate oilman’s family, was born as 
the source of sin. He is addicted to the wealth of others, addicted to th§ 
wives of others, and addicted to the habit of cheating others ( 3 201 ) 

‘He travels in the kingdom, destioying numerous cieatuies by the 
reckless march of his elephants, horses, chariots and camp-followers, 
but does not wear a pair of shoes (for fear of hurting animal life)? He 
plucks no leaves, flowers, and fruits of trees lest he should hurt any 
sentient being , but, like the god of death, he destroys all gods ( i, e, idols ), 
Qrahmanas and hermits,’ (8. 210-11) 

Puruhuta gives the following estimate of Pamarodara’s character , 

‘He wounds the pride of those who are proud, and conceals the merit 
of those who are meritorious, either himself or with the help of others. 
He IS Death particularly to those who aie high-born, good-natured and 
brave. Sire, thy minister is at the moment like the salt ocean in his 
dealings with persons of talent. For the virtuous he is like a Candala’s 
tank For the good he is like a rocky well in a desert. So long as thy 
minister is m office, may dancers, libertines, swindlers and glib tattlers 
thrive in thy camp’’ (3 216, 218, 220). 

Panditavaitandika reports a conversation between Villainy and 
his mother Deceit bearing on the character of Pamarodara . 

t ^ UTUU ©(^RT: I 

HTU. ^25 ^ ii 

(Deceit ) ‘Child Villainy’’ (Villainy ) ‘What sayst thou, moftier Deceit*’ 
(Deceit ) ‘What will now be our fitting abode*’ (Villainy ) T say, 
mother, hear. There it is, a symbol of meanness, under the name Pama- 
rodara’.’ (3. 224) 
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Sarasvatitudaga makes the final attack ^ 

^Thy minister appears in an endless variety of r61es He is himself creator 
and destroyer both. He is himself the speaker and the poet, the dancer 
and the clown 1 ’ ( 3. 225 ). 

In addition to the verses attributed to various poets, a number of 
verses on the much hated ministers is interspersed in the report of the spy, 
the Ime of attack being very much the same 


% sr ^r: ii 

jftlcPOT i 

^ 5 ^ ^ srsisqmf^ 11 

None there is who is not deceived by these ministers, as the fishes 
are by the cranes They are immaculate in outward appearance and dress, 
walk slowly, and cast steadfast glances A pretence of honesty is their asset, 
and they are trained in their inmost hearts in the art of deception (3 191 ). 
They look intently at a visitor even from a distance, receive him with efifusive 
courtesy and respect, offer him a seat near themselves, and cordially indulge 
in pleasant talks. Who is not supremely delighted by their outward deport- 
ment ? But, methinks, they have no pity in their hearts even for their 
mothers (3, 193). 


g) MINOB THEMES OF COURT POETRY 


Among other verses incidental to court life may be mentioned 
those attributed to the Sandhivigrahins, announcing the arrival of the 
envoys of different princes at Yasodhara’s court (3 246-9), the vereea 
eontaming the challei^e of his warriors to the king of Paileala (8. 405flF), 
and the eulogistic verses recited by the bard Idarganamalla during 
Ya^odhara’a archery practice (3 466-72) There are also groups of verges 
whicdi descnbe various court festivals One such group is connected with 
the spring festival when the god of love is worshipped by the king. 
The latter is asked to put on vernal attire in a series of verses ( 3 447-56 ), 

^e ae sport of swings which forms part of the festivities in honour of 
Cupid is described in the verses quoted below; 


‘May 


friNti n 

the swings, o best of kings, fulfil thy desires! They 


/ A aesiresi THey are 

poes of areca trees with fresh young leaves, and fitted 
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with, branching A^oka creepers with camphor wood boards attached 
to the ends Charming they are with canopies and banners of silk set 
with flower-shaped gems Who is not delighted by the oscillation of the 
swings, the women adding their weight* During the sport, mouth comes 
near mouth , eyes meet eyes , the heart is enraptured at the contact of the 
partner’s high projecting bosom, hands move close to hands , and legs are 
entwined with legs ’ ( 3. 447, 458 ) 

A bard named Sunasukta recites a few verses (3. 462-464) 
describing to the king the Festival of Lights ( dlpotsam ) 

‘May the Festival of Lights bring delight to thee, whose desires 
are fulfilled i It is enlivened by the flattering words of lovers, defeated 
in gambling, and held fast by their mistresses, excited by the game. It is 
charming with the varied adornment of the courtesans, engaged in sports. 
The regions of the sky resotind with the deep auspicious notes of instru- 
mental music ’ ( 3. 463 ). 

The blessings of the goddess Aparajita are invoked on the occasion 
of the Mahanavami festival by a bard named Vijayajaitrayudha for the 
victory of the king on the battlefield ( 3 459-61 ) 

‘ May Aparajita contribute to thy victory oft and anon, o king ! 
In the sword of kings she is incarnate as a Sword, and m their bow she 
assumes the shape of a Bow. She is incarnate as Arrow in their arrows 
and as Arm in their arms, and assumes the form of an armour round their 
bodies, she is as a Wishing Gem in fulfilling their desire for triumph in 
battles.’ (3. 459). 

The blessings of Sarasvati aie similarly invoked during the Puyva- 
ranga ceremony in the court theatre on the occasion of dance performances, 
and we have here a specimen hymn to Sarasvati recited on such occasions 
(3. 261-268). 

%i6lr n 

^'2%^ jfonwr^ i 

wgwikirt f^srr ii 

‘May the Goddess of speech confer benefits on thee, o kingl She is 
a swan abiding in the lotus mouths of the gods , a spray of jewels adorning 
the ears of the Vidyadharas, a pearlstnng embellishing the minds of 
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mortals: Everyday at mom, noon and eve, Brahma, Visnu and Siva 
intently contemplate thy lotus feet that grant all objects and desires, o 
goddess' Brahma, by folding his hands in obeisance, Visnu that lies on 
the serpent Ananta m the Ocean of Milk, by resorting to Yogie trance , 
and Siva, by holding in his hand a losaiy of Eudiaksa beads t’(3. 264-5 ), 


h) PANEGTRIOB 

Panegyiics aie an essential feature of court poetry, and there 
are several of them in Yasasklaka The following specimens ai e from among 
the verses addressed to Maradatta by the ascetic boy and the ascetic giil . 

arar: >5^ ?r u 

'g irw 

?ifUT Jig ^ gg irigirua g u 




‘The wives of the semi-divine Siddhas sing thy fame on the Himalayan 
peaks White as the inner dust of camphor tiees, and bright as the 
lustre of the milk m mature coconuts, thy fame vies with moonbeams, 
surpassmg m whiteness the radiance of Ketakas in bloom' (1. 155). Sire, 
may the tree of thy fame delight the universe for endless ages ! The stars 
are its flowers, the moon is its fiuit, the ripples of the celestial Granges 
are its leaves, the mount of Kailasa is its trunk, the Ocean of Milk is 
its watering basin, the serpent Ananta is its root, and all the regions 
of the sky are its branches' (1 165) No difference is there between 
thee and the sun, o king, delighting in religious virtue Thou who art a forest- 
fire in destroying the expanse of darkness, to wit, thy foes, thou dost good 
to the world Thou who art honoured by the wise, ever dost thou radiate 
thy brilliance m heaven, on earth, and in the regions and corners of the 
aky. Thou who art esteemed by the great, thou dost create the beauty 
^ bloom in the lotuspool of the world '’(1169) ^ 


Battle-scenes, a favourite theme of Kavya poetry, are described 
I.I1 ^ 437^*"441 ^ 



m, 1 , - — ^.JT: U 

e ust of the battlefield sped high, originating from the multitudes 
of warriors vehemently rushing forward in a paroxysm of rage and was 
^read far and wide by the pantmgs of the swiftly galloping ’chargers. 
Masses of it were held fast by the banners on the top of the advancing 
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ehaiiots, and its topmost layer was dispersed by tbe extensive flappings 
of the ears ot the loving elephants ( S 437 ). 

II Scenes of Nature 

Nature poetry is adequately represented in YaimUlata^ some of 
the descriptions being put in the mouth of the bards of Yadodhara’s court 
and addressed to the king While Somadeva’s portrayal of natural scenery 
will not bear comparison with the classic descriptions of the earlier poets, 
jt is not wanting in genuine touches which reveal the poet’s sympathy with 
Nature and his accurate powers of observation There are elaborate 
pictures of the seasons and morning and evening scenery as well as glimpses 
of animal life, and it may be said, on the whole, that the poet’s verses 
on the subject often have rapidity of movement and show a comprehensive 
grasp of details 

A large number of verses is devoted to the seasons (1. 53-68 j 3* 
376-387, 389-401, 425-435, 442-446 ) 

fu sn^ u 

In the summer the sun shines bright, the winds radiate heat, the 
regions of the sky are made fierce like flames, the mountains wither, the 
sky IS ablaze, and perspiration gleams on the visage of men The rivers 
dry up, the creatures are scorched, Love loses its force, and the disease 
of consumption prevails A wanderer at the height of summer meets with 
death (3. 377 ) 

^ ^«rqg; ^1% ^riu. u 

Fierce with heat, the sun doth shine, setting the deserts on fire. 
A mysteiious luminosity, moving before the eyes, intensely pervades the 
regions of the sky Yonder horizon seems to belch forth waves of 
vapour The wind blows, scorching the elephants, immersed in the waters 
of rivers (1. 60). 

The king is asked to resort to the refreshing shade of the gardens 
in the summer 

Enjoy the gardens, delightful with breezes from the rivulets, accompanied 
ly the graceful movements of the plump bosoms of thy mistresses Beds 
if leaves are made in them, and mango groves are on the borders The 
garden walls are made of clusters of flowers, and blossoms are strewn on 
jhe ground.’’ (3 378 ) 
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The effect of the summer heat on certain familiar birds and animals 
is described in the followingf verse 

^rsn?n%iflr5rT* «t*i% f fir>sT: i 

%;ns ^Trerf^rarsf sa^ui^cr ii 
At noon the horses qmcHy leave the channels of water with, ever 
swift hooves. The keepers fail to bring home the elephants playing m 
the waters. The peacock, raising his beak from heat, seeks cool eaves 
and valleys, and yondei female swans rest as they like under lotus leaves 
on the borders of streams (1.61) 

The rainy season is brought into special connection With love and 
described with gusto and enthusiasm 


- -I I 

%cr% w fum gii% ii 

In the season when the waters oveiflow, the sky is oveicast, the 
rays of the sun are obscured, the streams are in flood, the speed of way- 
arera is checked and flashes of lightning abound in such a season, the 
reso 0 e go of love, when the peacocks* hearts are maddened, and 
y own ear is eager for love, how canst thou leave thy youthful wife 
ana go on thy travels, young as thou art ' ( 3. 389 ). 

SUf I 

.I.ftfirr »t tte sight of the ramdonds, 

taeos the frogs make merry, heavy showers oome, and the 

gto LT.' , tT- thrives m 

glory, and the current of rivers gams in force (3. 390) 

The monsoon breezes are described m several verses 

(3.892). ^ young Cataka birds drink 
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A. strong wind sweeps along, conveying sprays of water, and enhancing 
the beauty of the Ketaki groves It makes the rows of Kutaja trees burst 
into bloom, and destioys the gaiety of Malhka blossoms, and makes the young 
Kadamba tiees gay, and brings joy to Kandala flowers (3 393). 

The Wind blows, a prelude to the dance of peacocks, making the bees, 
seated on the fresh Kadamba blossoms, sing It qaickens the movements of 
the fore-ends of elephants’ trunks, and makes the interioi of the bamboo groves 
echo With loud sounds coming through the holes ( 3 394) 

The pleasures of the lamy season are recounted again 

'!n%srr5n?srift^5i^?rg^^t5t?rrtr. ?ftsjr sTt^r^r visra' ^ tr^sjrawr. h 

Sire, who is not delighted by this season of rainclouds * Now the women burst 
with passion, literaiy quarrels take place centering round topics in the 
works of worthy poets, the palaces are equipped with the joys of life, the 
regions of the sky look charming with the gay beauty of the young leaves of 
trees, and the breezes are laden with thick sprays of water issuing from 
heavy showeis (3. 401) 

The plight of the animals in the deepening gloom of the rainy season 
with its floods and storms is touchingly described 

wvrarv^?nfi‘i'jnsRrf5i^i^Ti<ri?u5^»t ii 

v«r 5t&qrra5rlr5i^ i 

The elephants aie frightened by showeis of ever falling rough hailstones 
hurled by the clouds The waters of the rivers heave with the trees on the 
banks swept away by the current The deei languish as the jackals howl on 
account of violent lainstorms. In such a season when the nights aie dark as 
pitch, where will the hind take shelter with her young 2 Now, the mountain 
peaks are hurled down by heavy floods, the lion cubs aie frightened by the 
rumble of the rainclouds, and the regions of the sky made luiid by flashes of 
lightning (1 65-6 ) 

, Winter scenery and the joys of the season aie described in the 
following verses 

^%5raL ^ i 

qft^cT. w 51 a 

21 
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Beloved, what wise man would take the road in the season that P^'^longs 
the nights « It lessens the heat of the sun and lets loose winds, and the 
creatines are benumbed by snowstorms. This is the season that ripens 
the sugarcanes, and looks beautiful with the coin, and makes Sephalika 
flowers abundantly bloom, maddens Kraunea birds, cheers up Kunda 
blossoms, and causes women to tighten then embrace ( 3 431 ) 0 lord 

of kmgs, who doth not delight in the wintei now * In this season the 
Women tightly embrace their lovers of their own accord at night, and the 
nights are long, like the cherished joys of the sports of love Now is also 
served fresh sugarcane juice flavoured with shoes of raw ginger ( 3 435 ). 

Lean and emaciated, thy enemies, o king, pass the winter nights on the 
mountains, their bodies whitened by the spreading ashes of the fires dying out 
near them Once did they pass the long nights in their palaces, their bodies 
profusely smeared with thick saffion paint, with the hands gaily placed 
in the bower of the bosoms of their beloved i (3. 433 ). 

The poet is fond of dilating on the severity of the winter cold and its 
benumbing effect on men and animals, and sets before our eyes a series of 
vivid little frosty scenes 

w jtw f r 

7W:5»nT. 5*dSirH: li 

The lion sits idle, unable to move his feet, albeit the elephant is just near him. 
The antelope, as a rule, doth not take his mouthful of tender grass even at 
noon. The calf, with its neck inert, is unable to suck its mother’s teat. Even 
the Brahmanas are loth to apply the hands to the mouth while performing 
the morning rites (1.54) The female swan feels great pain when a piece of 
loti^talk is put m her mouth ( by her mate ). The she-elephant languishes, 
resting the trunk on the ground, with her full breasts benumbed with cold. 
The Sahara woman, takmg some fruit juice in her hands, piteously weeps when 
she sees in the winter morning the inert face of her child (1. 56). Even at 
noon the elephants drink only wave-splashed water from the banks of rivers. 
Even though the lion is athirst, water doth not come down his throat from the 
tip of the tongue. Drops of water remain roUmg between the lips of antelopes. 

^re <^57^°^ ^ ^ previously dug up, and feeds on Musta grass 
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The love life of animals in the spring is described in the following verse ; 

ssfj ffRSHTsrarf^f^. ^ ■ 

In springtime the animals, their hearts gladdened by the surge of love, 
caress their mates, each his own, the swan with offerings of tender leaves 
of water-lilies, and the elephant with mouthfuls of water, the red goose 
with strenuous hissings, and the flying dove with cooings, the antelope with 
gentle soratchmgs with the hojrns, and the lion with close embraces ever 
and anon ( 3. 442 ) 

Gpeographical names are sometimes used to add a zest to natural 
descriptions . 


»iT^?4r ^ i% ^ %5t i^rfeon^n; n 

The breezes of the south, which make the creepers on the Malaya moun- 
tain dance, blew at the time, soft, fragrant and cool. Verily these breezes 


delight in the vehement gaiety of love, in which the Pallava women indulge ; 
avidly imbibe the fragrance of the lotus mouths of the women of Kerala , and 
Unger on the perspiration on the high bosoms of the women of Kuntala (2. 69). 


Morning scenery is described in 8, 3-22, and moonrise in 3, 479-489. 


snfiRr qau^er « 

%%|g: wlu ^ ii 

Yonder Moon thrives m glory, causing delight to men. When he 
joyously uses, the ocean surges with waves ; the blue lotus comes to life , 
the god of love waxes strong, the Cakora birds move freely about with 
delighted hearts , and the surface of palaces is forthwith flooded with milk ! 
(3. 481). Sire, this moonrise causes the ocean to swell. It is the hour of 
the flowerbowed Cupid’s triumph. It is the pleasure Tesort of the sentiment 
of love and the life-breath of the fifth note of the gamut. It is the science 
that teaches women their graceful movements ; the occasion for the sports of 
lovers, and the source of the oozing of moonstones (3. 484). 


Descriptions of mountains and the Sipra river occur in Book. V* 
The following verse is addressed to an ancient tree: 

Travellers pluck thy leaves, elephants shake thy trunk, monkeys harass 
thee.; and how can the pecking by bevies of birds be described * What else 
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can be said ’ Divme and aniveisally honouied as thou a^t, thy riches can b< 
enjoyed at will by suppliants as if they weie all their own ' ( Book Y, p 177 ) 


Apart from the glimpses of animal life in the account of the seasons 
a considerable number of verses is devoted to the description of animals in our 
work. Verses m praise of horses and elephants are recited by the bards 
on the occasion of the piesentation of the royal hoise and the royal elephant 
to Yasodhaia on the eve of his coionation. Elephants leceive the first 
tribute of piaise ( 2. 167-190 ) For example, 

I 

’T’l Jrerr^ usu grfsnq; u 2. 176. 

Another senes of veises is recited by the keepeis on the occasion of 
the spoits of elephants witnessed by Ya^odhara ( 3, 291-318 ). The poet often» 
succeeds in presenting a life— like picture of the animal. 


elephant stands holding m his trunk the sugarcanes ere long seized at 
the instance of the keeper He is rooted to the ground by the frenzy of 
wrath, his mind fixed on a rival, and the flat ears stand firm and erect. Ho 
at given up playing with dust and renounced the joy of sports with his 
mate and repelled the pot of water set before him { 3. 293 ). 

Horses receive then share of praise in 2 191-208. For example, 

f ?ii. i 

Perhaps more interesting are certain individual verses on other animals 
A simple yet faithful description of a dog occurs in Book V ' 

** '*“8* '>’■“<> • 

ihptftsR,. , 

f ft® He resembled f momtem ofblut ’»*?] 

‘h® fo^owiC^Trsl **: “ 
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hy tbe king on tlieir death, belong to a type lare in Sanskiit liteiature ^ 

^ TrrJT %i%^?crT5r^% sr^Jii ii 

(Addressed to the peacock)’ ‘ Thou wast the oianiental gem of the palace 
and the joy of the ladies, and gleamed like a pictuie on the rocks of 
tho pleasuie hill. Who will dance to the joyous clapping of hands by 
the damsels, since thou art dead * ’ 

?rT5 ^ I) 

Verily this dog is gone to heaven. Let the lion now live happily 
on the mountain slope. Let the deer giaze on the fields with zest. 
Let other animals, too, move about freely in the woods without fear 
(Book V, p. 192). 

The commotion of the animals in the Sipra rivei, caused by the 
inroad of an army of fishermen, equipped with boats, nets and speais, is 
graphically described in the following verse 

flrgRuof ii 

Then the lolling waters of the river became turbid ever more, with the 
alligators lying helpless. The young buds flew about, and the waterlilies 
swayed to and fro The young water-snakes, biiskly moving about on the 
bank, languished after running into the holes. The young turtles mingled 
with the buffaloes in the muddy hollows (Book V, p 217 ). 

Ill The Cremation-ground 

One of the most elaborate and comprehensive desciiptions in 
YohscbsUlaka is that of the cremation-giound in the opening chapter, in which 
the sterner aspects of Nature are brought into play, and the entire 
description is of a kind not fully met with in Kavya liteiature. The 
reader is at once reminded of the picture of the cremation-ground in 
MdlatlmMhava, but the aim of Bhavabhuti is to evoke hoiror, while that 
of Somadeva is to excite pity, and the verses are appropriately put in the 

1 Cf the commemorative inscription mentioned in Chapter V, p 123 It l^as been, 
pointed out that the preface to the Histories of Orosius (4:17-18 ad) ‘has a charm 
of its own, for it is one of the few places in ancient literature where dogs are 
mentioned with feeling * In early Greek poetry we have the epitaph of Si^omdes 
on the hound Lycas whose white bones lying in the tomb are still a terror to the wild 
beasts The poet refers to the mountain landscape in which the hound ran while 
aliye. ‘‘Thy worth is well-known to tall Pelion and far-seen Ossa and the lonely 
peaks of Cithaeron.’^ Fragment 14:2, Diehl AntJiologia Lyrim V, p. 11? 
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month of the Jama sage Sndatta » The delmeation of the homd scenp 
ia Mowed by the thoughts pioMed by the sight of the decomposing 
corpse of a young woman, and specially by the contrast between her former 
beauty and present condition. The decaying body is described limb by limb , 
and while the description of the scene of desolation shows graphic power, 
that of the dead woman is overdone, and lapses into weaiisonie details, 
although there are some beautifol verses which recount her former charms. 
Some of the verses m which the cremation-ground is described are 
cited below . 

#1# I ^ ii 

The place is overrun by dogs eager to devour the fragments of half-burnt 
bodies. They are busy fighting and loudly bark and indulge in a pastime 
delightful to the god of death. And in the foreground, docks of hawks, 
owls and ravens, scared away by the fighting of the dogs, throng in disorder 
on the earth and in the sky in the hope of feeding on the flesh of the 
corpses (1. 13—4). 

^dh q i?at|g< q all iq! CTgwi : si^ i 

^ ^ (« B q h i R SS i 4 i‘ gjndwrmsir; II 

The trees are polluted by the oozings from the fleshy bones swallowed by 
the vultures, and the topmost branches are blown away by violent gales. 
The environs are made repulsive by the birds flocking round the dead, and 
on every side spreads the smoke bf funeral pyres, lesemblmg in colour 
age-worn doves ( 1, 85). 


The flames of the funeral pyres are hard to look at, like the eye on diva’s 
forehead at the time of the universal fire of destruction, and present a 
gruesome sight, like a ceremonial fire in which oblationa are offered to 
the god of death They are harshly loud with the sound produced within 
the cracking bones of the dead bodies dissolved by the fire (1. 86). 

Tim wind fills the regions of the sky with a noxious smell It is laden 
with the falling hair of decomposing dead bodies, and cheeked in its onrush 
by the skeletons of putrid corpses, and fans the flames chuffinff to the 
halfbamt bodies of the dead ( 1. 88 ). ^ ® 


^ A Jw* description of a cremation-groimd occurs in Kseme^yara’s Ouk-Qdahmixha 
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?%!n 5rr?iT§f i 

Those very musical instruments, which on festive occasions accompany, 
unimpeded, the songs of joyous crowds, and prove auspicious to the lucky, 
sound harsh when they mourn the dead, loud as they are with the wailings 
of kinsmen stiicken with grief (1. 89 ) 

5^a‘.5r^555i5i5JRr5^sri5!^®?fafni. i 

The jackals roam about, full of joy and maddened by their own fearless 
howls. Their palates aie pierced by the nail-like fragments of the dry hones 
stuck fast in the jaws, and their bellies quiver as they spit out pieces 
of bones sticking in the throat, while their eyes are troubled by the 
leaves falling from the age-worn trees alongside of the corpses ( 1. 94). 


Sudatta then gives vent to his feelings at the sight of the dead 
body of the woman, apparently a courtesan 

This lock of hair used to adorn her cheeks and looked like a fly-whisk 
during the sports of love and beautifully gleamed like bees clinging 
to lotus ear-ornaments Driven along by the wind and grey with dust, it 
no'w does the work of a moving broom in the eremation-giound ’ ( 1 95 ). 

The cheek that was gaily embellished with ornamental designs of musk paint, 
and gleamed like the moon, is now pecked by young crows, and looks like a 
gourd lacerated by disease ' ( 1. 99 ) 

«ri fsr^ra^^ i 

By dint of manifold merits, the fair maid was like the light of the 
moon, like a pool of water, like a water-lily, like the goddess of wealth, 
like a beloved friend, like an elegant lady She is now wretched and forlorn,, 
lying helpless in the wilderness of the cremation-ground (1. 113). 

4 t B F g^ qr fus*# 'gt Jrq^^iu gnu ii 


Without her, the toil of the world seems to be in vain. Without her, 
the houses look like the woods. Without her, life loses ;ts meaning. 
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Ye folks, behold hei body for a moment The source of mundane joys 
her body used to be clasped, kissed and enjoyed by men thrilled with passion 
But It now reduced to such a plight The skin is torn to shreds, the 
flesh 13 failing off, and the netwoik of veins is loosening The streng'th o 
the joints is gone, the bones are crumbling to pieces, and the sinews 
are putrescent ( 1 121-122 ) 

With the above pictures may be compared that of Amrtainati, 
stricken with a fell disease after her ciime. Somadeva depicts the gruesome 
to excite our pity 

f ^ Ikt ii 

The hair, once daik as a swarm of bees, has turned grey as the threads of a 
cobweb The eyebiows, once like Cupid’s bow, resemble a dilapidated bow 
for cleansing cotton The eyes, once blue lotus blossoms, look miserable, as if 
within grasp of a forest fire, and the body lesembles a worm-eaten pillar, 
about to crumble^ ( Book V, p. 223 ). 

IV Other Descriptions 

Somadeva’s power of portiaying the terrible is illustrated in the 
picture of Candamaii, which looms laige in the opening chapter of the work. 
Sound echoes the sense in the powerful description of the goddess in 1 137. 



The impetuous movements of the goddess are such that the waters of the 
ocean are splashed by the heavy impact of her feet; and the moon (on Ber 
forehead) is terrified by the horrid mass of hei matted hair, entwined with 
madly excited seipents, while the bells of her club ring out as the human 
skuUs, swaying at hei side, move to and fro , and the mountains are laid low 
by her massive hands as she vehemently waves them in an outburst of joy at 
■fee destruction of the demons. 

Among other deseiiptions may be mentioned those of the city of 
(-' 1-1-29) and of king Yasoigha (2 31—53). There is a good 
description of child life in 2 82-90, which testifies to Somadeva’s accurate 
observation and love of childien, and is all the more interesting, as such 
descriptions are by no means common in Kavya literature 

^ smsTirV a- snAfo ^ ,, 


I Lit * pillar onimMing owing to the accamnlation at worm holes. 
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The child addi esses the mothei as ‘daddy’ and the father as ‘mammy’. 
He half utters the ivoids first taught by the nuise He becomes angry 
■when an effort is made to teach him, and nowhere keeps still when held. 
He never listens when summoned He slips and uses quickly and runs 
again (2 90 ). 

^ ^SlScT tT UTg'vr SrsiT *1 I 

Verily the house where no children play in the courtyard is a jungle. Futile 
rs their birth who have seen no children of their own Beauty-pamt, o king, 
is like a smearing of mud for those whose bosoms are not bedaubed with the 
dust transmitted by then children, grey with dust (2 88) 

Descriptions of female beauty, so common in Kavya poetry, are few 
and far between in Yasastilala o'u'ing to the very nature of the plot We 
may here cite two of the verses spoken by Varisena, unable to forget his 
young wife even after he has renounced the world 

^ i 

JTf ??wir ^ fir^rptr. «i 

ttitt ^ira; ii 

The watersports of young women in the Sipra river are described 
in the following verse in Book V . 

?rT w 5?iI'5iT u 

A graceful picture of women adorned with floral decorations occurs 
in the description of the summer in Book III 

II 

Kiss, o king, the mouths of women redolent with mango shoots with slightly 
hardening tips The agile curls of their hair are studded with fullblown 
Vicakila blossoms, and wreaths of Kurabaka buds and radiant pearlst‘’''ngs 
jidorn their bosoms (3. 379). 

A number of playful verses occurs in connection with the description 
of mooniise on the subject of the conventional mraha of young women such as 
are frequently found in the Mahakavyas, and it is interesting to find that the 
Jama monk proves himself an adept in dealing with such topics The 
following verses contain what is known as dutivalya, but are attributed in our 
work, as in so many other cases, to bards attached to Yasodhara’s court. 

22 
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The sighs of thy beloved, o lovei, are utterly like desert winds ; her 
tears flow hke a garden nvulet, and owing to her wrath her sobs are loud 

amd shake the bosom ( 3 496 ) ^ 

13 ^ ^'’T sjwrrappi^j M 

Listen, o brother, to the miiacle of how the waters boiled when she entered 
the waters of the pool, suffering from grievous heat owing to her separation 
from thee ’ The birds flew ofl again and again , the fish kept to the shore 
at a distance , the offshoots of the moss were torn to shreds all around , and 
the lotus blossoms withered in a moment I (3 497 ) 

Beautiful lover, m less than a week, owing to her separation from thee, 
the fair maid's sighs lengthened like Cupid’s arrows , the complexion turned 
white as Cupid’s triumphal banner, and the body became lean as Cupid’s 
bowstring ' ( 3. 498 ) 

gssti m sTssr^q ii 

What a great contrast between the emaciation of the fair maid’s body and 
the continuous hitting by Cupid’s airows! Between her heat and the 
unceasmg flood of her teais ’ Between her swoon and the sighs that shake 
her robe! Between her bashfulness and the words uttered at random 1 
Strange it is all! ( 3. 502 ) 

^ ^rf^ijjuilsfqu q^i^gV fiqt ’gqvf f il 

Begged by her friends (to decorate herself ), the foolish girl, owing to the 
concentration of the mght-like train of her thoughts on thee, applied red lac 
paint to the eyes and collyrium to the ruddy lips wore the girdle round 
the neck and the neck-lace on the hips , and fastened the bracelets to the 
feet and the anklets to the hands > ( 3 503 ) 

q%5i w ^ wr si q^r ijougq h 

Love’s great secret it is on earth it blazes up on account of disappoint- 
ment of hopes, lending giace to women’s physical charms Pair women 
l^en bec^e subject to intense passion, and who would not delight m 
themj ‘What IS their flavour like, o friend?’ ‘They are just tender 
water-lilies!’ (3 508) -/ j ^ 


IP ^ 



1 Red paint is applied to the lips and collTrium to the eyes 
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VI. Didactic Verses 


As m other Kavya works, didactic verses are interspersed in 
YasasUlaha, and occasionally contain balanced expression of the wisdom of 
life and bring into relief human traits with remarkable fidelity and insight. 
The specimens cited here are classified according to the subject dealt with 
by them. 


THE GODDESS OF WEALTH 

^ sm^nrTUT ^sr 1 

What wise man will blindly tall in love with the subversive goddess 
of wealth, a harlot kept by all the kings ^ The Ocean ( ‘the abode of waters’, 
also ‘ the abode of folly’ ) is her father, and the Kalakuta poison her brother. 
She loves Krsna, the Black, and is fond of the mud-born lotus ( 2 160 ).^ 

The goddess of wealth is helpless, like a hind placed between a wild elephant 
on one side and a mountain on the other, because she favours the wicked 
and neglects the good ( 3 177 ) 


TRANSIENT CHARAOTEB OP LIFE AND ITS JOTS 

A 


It is strange that the world is attached to hfe, beauty and wealth. 
They are but magnificent as a phantom empire, supremely sweet as the 
words of poets, beautiful as treasure obtained in dreams, charmmgly respl- 
endent like a magic garden, lovely as a mansion of clouds, and, by nature, 
delightful only as a rainbow (1. 124) 

wr^TTTTiRmT THT f i 

^ ^ g^TT It 

Prosperity is like a magic garden, and pleasure is liable to be marred 
by pain Friendship is like the vision of a dream, and a beloved woman 
is but an aid to Death Even the zeal for the mansion of the body has 
merely transient results J oy is for those who have destroyed the darkness 

of their minds with the light of the Truth (Book V ). 


PROPER USB OF WEALTH 

^ *n^er gni i f g^n^ ifgrurs it 

Kiches, even though'^acquired by men who know not how to enjoy 
them, are lost for ever, hke the loose grains of boiled nee seized by migh^ 
elephants with their trunks (3 78) 

1 The reference is to the legend of Laksmi emerging during the churning of the ocean. 
Jadamdhi i 3 purposely used for jalamdh% Krsna stands for Visnu, the consort of 
Laksmi Somadeva rarely uses such devices in his verse 
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THE C0RSE OE DEPENDENCE 

^ ?w ?rrf i^r «rT% ' 

«m «tFn^ 33^ ii 

%59t3r!i I 

m: ht ^ ii 

No greatei sin is there on earth than earning one’s livelihood by 
serving others Tiuth with honesty wanders far away from such men, and 
piety with compassion departs elsewhere from then hearts, while their sin 
increases with meanness, as if under a curse. Unless the servants of a king 
barter away the gems of courtesy, good will and kindness, they are never 
rewarded by him, for, as is said, money alone begets money^ (1. 130-131). 


TH£ USE op POETS 

?5i?r( *5 ?r^ar wii^^cui^flcrsri’Tfii^^Troit’il; ii 
Sire, Sarasvati’s curse, I ween, is on the ears, tongues and minds 
of those kings, who evince no desire for the works of great poets, wlrich 
create supreme beauty in an infinite range of themes (3 275 ) 

ELOQUENCE 

«r*n«t^ g% i im ^n^utsrf i ii 

nw.%5#T 5irer??rp?r%55r j w ll 

ftwRi sft^ ^tnr I ^ jtf il 

The bravery of a person without weapons is useless; just so the 
mastery of the Sastras is futile in the ease of a person without eloquence. 
The gems of learning may flash in plenty in the ocean of one’s mind, but, 
without eloquence, they can never edify the minds of the wise. Like the 
beauty of women, the outward manifestation of learning causes delight. 
The inner existence of either matters little What is the use of investi- 
gating things beyond the range of the senses * ( 3. 372-78 ) 

PIVS GREAT SINS 


wprf|?rT l^^rsn \ 

f qig; sri^if ’Nig; ii 

H(»tility to one’s master, killing a woman, injury to children, killing 
those^ who have been assured of safety, and divulgation of secrets . these 
five sins nearly always bring swift misery to sentient beings ( Book V) 

THE RAISON d’etRE OP aHIMSA 

5# gi wr I f ^ ii 


1 The idea ^ms to be that unless the employees of a king bring him money by fair 
means or foul, they are neyer rewarded by him 
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The pleasuie or pain which a man causes to others in this life is 
like money lent on interest, it becomes his in a greater measure (Book VII, 
section 24 ) 

VALUE OF DIRECTING POWER 
^sn^r: i ^rsir ii 

Like the hand which has unequal fingers, a combination of things, 
although composed of unequal elements, proves effective by dint of the 
master’s effort ( 3 120). 

VALUE OF CO-OPERATION 

?w^sfir SI 3115 I it w it 

Even an able man can never do any good without the help of others 
Fire, without air, cannot burn even chaff ( 3. 228 ). 

THE PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARDS ENEMIES 

sfjpir ^V^s?T srsiT 5 *ift|!^sTsn I ^ ^srersTi^rft^'?T 5 iisri 11 

jfR. 3iTsi^ 1 si«Tr 51 11 

Conciliate thy enemy and speak to him sweet words, but at the same 
time carry out what thou hast planned in thy mind The peacock sings 
sweetly, but feeds on venomous serpents Just as fire-wood is carried by. 
men on their heads in older to burn it, similarly, in the world, a high- 
spirited person should first conciliate an enemy and then destroy him It is, 
as a rule, straightforward people who fall into danger It is not possible 
to cut a crooked tree with the same ease as a straight one (Book IV) 

VALUE OF RePORt 

1 11 

sTTOTSir 1 ^ ^I’aisrn it 

Even if a fool is called wise by all, the wise concur therein. Even 
glass becomes jewel owing to the ciaftsman’s skill. All men, lacking in 
discernment, like a thing, simply because it is reported to be good. The 
goddess of wealth abides neither in the day-lotus nor m the night-lotus ; yet 
the day-lotus is honoured (because it is said to be her abode ) ( 3. 181-82). 

A SECRET OF SUCCESS 

1 ^ inranr ^=91^ « 

It IS Useless for people who seek to gam their ends to study the 
ways of others Who ever investigates the ways of cows in need of 
milk* (3. 231). 

WHAT IS NOT PROFITABLE TO PHTSIOlANS AND MINISTERS 
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Fie, fie on the physician and the minister who strive for the health 
and well-being of a patient and a king respectivly, since they thereby stand 
in the way of then own profit ' ( 3 187). 

THE aiGST THING IN THE RIGHT PLACE 

The might of the mighty pioduces happy results when exerted 
in the proper place The lays of the sun do not flash on gravel as they 
do omsunstones ( S 178 ) 

THE USB OP OPPORTUNITIES 

«??FriTRrT?«jg7 arflT?^§roii5f9i?rwrfir i jmdt ^ ^ tt 

All one’s eflforts are useless, once an opportunity is lost owing 
to ignorance oi error oi negligence What is the use of a bridge after 
a flood has subsided 2 ( Book IV ) 

ENDURANCE 

^TUTHTf TOf ftHura; I m a 

Gold IS extremely soft, and yet, by nature, capable of bearing 
heat and pounding Likewise, the bodies of the ablest men are capable 
of endunng privation as well as ease (Book V) 


VJ JLL i JQimiDXXUO 


Jitrira jr^ui i 

ii 

In youth ili-fame spreads far and wide as if from sin, deep-rooted 
ipi^ance leigns as i om blindness, and patience vanishes as if frightened 
by Cupids fire. Gontiol thy youth by association with the good (2. 161 ). 

A THIEF SUSPECTS ALL 

. People, as a rule, suppose others to be just like themselves A 

CONJUGAL PIDELITT IS RARE 

wives, why should Krsna^ averse^ +^^1^ men were confined to their own 
maids? (3 204) ^ ^ smis love, lun after cowherd 


'^I>’PIGE TO OTHERS 
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All men aie expeit in giving- advice to otheis, but not in doing 
their alloted work. The eye can see even distant obiects, but not itself 
(Book IV) ^ 

FATAL TEMPTATION 

tgftr: I SH^OT % ^ U 

Is there no other food in the wateis that a fish eagerly swallows 
the bait^ Creatuies aie, as a rule, attached to objects that cause their 
death ( 3 231 ) 

FORCE OP ASSOCIATION 

The day lotus is esteemed for its association with the goddess of 
wealth, but not the night lotus for its association with the goddess Jyestha^ 
Merit and blemish among men depend invariably upon the company they 
keep (3. 118) 

501T arf^r 1 W'lii'Hrrnpt « 

It IS not strange that even merits turn into blemishes owing to the force 
of association The neetai that is in women’s lips corrupts the hearts 
of men ( 1. 79). 

REASON 

gT% «r^arm ^ 1 q^qrdtsfe h 11 

Whatevei in this woild confoims to Reason is leally true, for, 
like the rays of the sun, Reason is partial to none ( Book VI, p 270). 

VII Attacks on Women 

Numerous attacks on women occur in Yasastilaka in prose and verse, 
and this is explained partly by the very nature of the plot and partly 
by the fact that such attacks are frequent in Jama literatuie owing to the 
stress laid on asceticism and abstention fiom pleasures Attacks in verse 
occur in works like Gunabhadra’s AtTmnusasana, Subhacandia’s Jndmmava, 
Amitagati’s Sulhdsitaratnasamdohcc ( both censure and praise ), and in Hema- 
candra’s commentary on his Yoga^dsira 2 105 A notable instance of such 
attacks in Jama canonical liteiatuie is found m Tandula-Veyaliya, one 
of the Painnas, wherein women aie deeiied m piose and verse It 
should, howevei, be noted that the chaiactei of women is sometimes painted 
in dark colours in non-Jaina woiks as well, for example, m the Mahabharata 
( Anusas anaparva, chap 38). 


1 For Jyestha see Chap XY 
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b,,ec,meu> of Somadeva’s depieoatoiy veises on a^omen aie oitec 


Verilv thefe is poison m the eyes of women. I ween, and nothin the eyes 
of serpents Me^n, indeed, aie seen to be ledueed to ‘ashes as soon as 

they are looked at by women ( Book IV ) 

Neithei gods nor men nor demons aie able to ascertain or fathom the 
naturally insciutable woikmg of a womans mind Ibid 

vr^5?T?i^ci5TCT. II 

Just as crested tadpoles bung calamity to men, similarly women, by nature, 
set themselves to cause disastei to then husbands Ibid. 


The iriesistibie temptation offeied by women and the bewildering 
effect of then chaims are emphasized xn the following verses 

^l^er I 

3^^ wuffi ^53pi5TrTirf^«^*r ii 

The fire of passion is weakened by austerities, attenuated by travelling, 
and effectively quenched by the waters of meditation Yet, strange it is, 
it flares up at the sight of women’s glances (1 72 ) 

?rravi»it %% T^ff* i 

sai'Rf a 

The body undergoes austerities, and the mind meditates on the Truth, 
and perfect calm prevails over the senses, only so long as a man does 
not behold the visage of fair women, which, by its amorous play, illustrates 
the lessons of the science of love (1 73 } 

sal ^gvnffa'vinoiT'^^ f i 

JiTOg; 5^ ^ ^ ^rsii'Rf ^iJiUTsnT ?r^. ii 

Women, when heard of, deprive one of the faculty of Bearing. Looked 
at, they deprive one of the powei of seeing Eemembered, they captivate 
the mind , and embraced, they disable the limbs When in love, they take 
away one’s life, and when sepaiated, they take away one’s joy. Yet women 
are the goal of all efloits in the world ( 1. 74 ). 


1 Somadevas reasoned Tie^s on the subject present an entirely different picture. See 

Chap. Y. M sogvmstie traits appear also in other literatures of a bygone age, and 
have been inspired by different motives In Italian Renaissance literature for 
instance, ‘the current abase of women, in which Petrarch no less than Alberti and 
Boccaccio indulged, seems to have been a scholastic survival of the coarse and 

pTsTc 1937^^7* Symonds Menamanee ^n Italy, Yol. IV, 
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I Tr^Tfe f^5T% 5^T®n^ • 

Teachers aie obeyed, and the mind is pi one to study, only so long as the 
poison of women’s glances does not entei into the hearts of men ( 1 76 ) 

The scriptures maintain then junsdiction, and it is possible to ponder on 
the other woild, only so long as a man’s heart is not enthralled by a 
maiden’s ehaims {1 7 ) 

VIII Metres 

No attempt is made heie to analyse the metres used by Somadeva 
in his veises He uses, as a lule, the oidinaiy metres employed in Kavya 
poetiy, and it will be sufficient to point out a few special features, the most 
notable of which is the adaptation of certain Piakiit metres to the retjmre- 
ments of Sanskrit poetiy. 

Diivai 01 Dvipadi is a Prakiit metre, of which each foot consists 
of one gdiixu, of sis ma^rcZs, five gams of four matras, and one long syllable at 
the end, the second and sixth gcmas may be gurumadhya or sarvalaghu 

The metre is frequently used in Apabhramsa poetry, and Somadeva 
employs it in several veises of Yasastilaka [1 167, 169,3 9, 17, 18,313, 
etc) For example, 

TrnfHHT scffir fir « 3. 17 

«Ei3rvfH?ajNTH%??mast ^ i 

^55 gx gs^or ?nft?oT gJi? =^11 jRra?r. 1 

fc^T^^riT fW ^ II 3. 313 

It IS certain that Somadeva is not the first writer to employ the Duval 
metie in Sanskrit verse The following verse occurring in JDasabhcdctiy a 
collection of Jama devotional compositions in Prakrit and Sanskrit, is, for 
instance, composed in the Duvai metre, and the Sanskrit BhalUs, it should 
be noted, aie attributed to Pujyapada 

^5^^* 55r^5fftr^ 5*1^ sRim^r n 

The Dvipadi or Duvai, or Doai, as it is also called in the Prdhrta Paingcdai 
is, properly speaking, a metre with two padas^ and appears as such in 
23 
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Ap-.bhram«a iiorks, but the Piikut example of Dvipadl given m Hemaca- 
udras CbM.fo,, 1 contains loul feet, and the combined definition and 

example of the metie in the F/dbta Pamgala, although appaiently given m 
verses of tiro feet each (1 152, 15c!), is taken by some to lepiesent one 
verse of four feet ^ Somadeva's Sanskut veises in the Dvipadi metre consist 
of four feet 


Mayanavayaia or Madanavataia" is anothei Piakiit metre used 
bv Somadeva in a gioup of lyncal veises, in Book V, v/hich describe the 
Karahclta countiy Each foot of this metie consists of foiu ganas of five 
muitiis, as pointed out by Hemaeandia in his Chando'ivui'dsctoia, Chap 4, 
Nanditudhya in his G(Ithdl<tLsan(F calls the metie Camdanana. The verses 
in question are cited below (p 162) 


JiW5RRoiTuat5:5!:®rf5r#t?T 


?rf^cr i 


Piakiit meties aie also used in the three lyiioal panegyrics, two in 
honour of king Maradatta in Book I (verses 175-212) and one in honour of 
the Axhat in Book VIII, section 37, consisting of 28 verses Somadeva's 
scheme consists of an opening veise oi verses in Aryl metre which he calls 
Varna, one verse in Matra^ metre consisting of one line of 41 mdtrds and. 


1 

2 


3 

4 


5*1 snlw l See Comm on vers© 164 

inv— "r-(B I) 

It inll be seen that each verse has four feet and each foot twenty fmaifvas Solhadsva 
seems to follow Apabfaranisa models The metre is known also as Kaminimobana and 
^cnira in the Apabhramsa poem SamdezarasaLa (verses 82, 83, 85) For example, =f*r°T 

^ 1 5^ ng-^rftnfj vftn ^ uif foRm- 

nw ll S3 The metre is discussed by Bhayani in his Introduction to the poem, 

F 4ain Senes, Bombay 1945 (Scswides® asanas has been attributed to the 

twelfth century a d 

Edited by Prof Velankar in Vol XIT, pp 1-38 

There are five feet, and Somadevas scheme is 15 + 11 + 15 + 12+15 The Matra 
A metre and employed in Samdesas asala (verses 18, 19, 24, 25 etc) 

cSlf/ t ^ Doha, and the whole as 

a The Frakria Pmngala describes seven varieties of Radda, that is, 
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another of 27 , one oi inoie veises with foui feet of sixteen v£ia>fTd& each, 
called by him Catuspadi, several veises in Paddhatika oi Pajjhatika metie 
consisting of foui feet of sixteen mnUds each, and each foot ihyming with the 
other and ending with a ja gana (''-^) or sometimes font la^us, and a 
concluding veise called Ghatta It may be noted that the Pajjhatika, is a 
popular metie in Apabhiamsa poetiy It is, foi instance, the prevailing 
metre of Km aLandacarm of Kanakamaia, while it has been pointed out that 
of the thiee hundred and fifty-foui Kadavakas (veise-gioups) in Dhanapala’s 
Bhoivisagattalahci, almost all with the exception of about seventeen are 
eithei in Pajjhatika or in Aliliaha metie, which is really a variety of Prajjha- 
tika ^ As legaids the Ghatta veise, in all naiiative poems in Apabhramsa 
the concluding couplet of a Kadavaka is almost always called Ghatta Pingala- 
recognises a Ghatta metie of 62 mdtids (31 + 31), and Siutasagara saya in his 
eommentdiy on 1 212 that theie aie twentyseven vaiieties of Ghatta, and it 
may consist of 60 matt as and sometimes of 62 mdticJb Of the three Ghattas 
in our work, two (1 187 and 8 37 ) consist of GO matt as, and in each half the 
first two sections of 10 and 8 mcUtcls each have a caesura and rhyme with 
each other, so that each half of 30 matt as corresponds to a pada of th@ 
Caupaia described and illustrated in Ptdlrta Paingala ( 1 97 and 98), The 
remaining Ghatta (1 212) is a two-foot Dvipadi with 28 mdtrds (6+4+4+4 
4+6 ) in each half ^ A reference to Apabhramsa poetry shows that a variety 
of metres may be used for the Ghatta, veise 

As regards Somadeva^s scheme of arrangement, it seems to be 
based on Prakrit models An arrangement similar to his is, for instance, 


of Matra, and the composition of some of these resembles that of Somadeva’s verso, 
'Fov instance, the scheme of the Caruseni variety is 15 4- 11 + 15 + 11 4-15, that of 
Bhadra is 15 + 12 + 15 + 12 + 15^ and that of Eajasena is 15 + 12 + 15 + 11 + 15 
Somadeva’s scheme represents a slight variation of the ''Rajasena variety in respect 
of the number of matras in the second and fourth padas, the^ total number of matrda 
( 68 ) being the same The following example of the metre is from Samdesa* 
Tdsaha ( verse 25 ) I 

II This IS followed by two lines of Doha The scheme followed 
here is 15 + 11 + 15 + 11+15 corresponding to the Caruseni of Prdhrta Faingala 
The Eajasena scheme of 15 + 12 + 15 + 11+15 is also iound in. Samdemr as aka^ as 
pointed out by Bhayani (op cit ), p 67 The Matra is believed to be a very old 
Apabhramsa metre, as it was known to Yirahanka ( Yrttajatisamuccaya, JBBBASy 
1929, p 87) who describes four different varieties of it, Carunetri, Bahuseni etc See 
Velankar Apabhramsa Metres Journal of the Umversity of Bombay, 57ovember 
1933, p 50, 

1 See Introduction to Gune’s edition in G O S , p 28 

2 See first definition of Dvipadi in Pr^krta Pamgcda 
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foand at the beginning of Dhavala’s Bcm%amsc(/puTcma composed m Apabhr- 
amsa verse, as can be seen fiom the evtiacts from that work given m 
Hiralal's Catfdurj'ie at Sansbit and Pjdbit 3Iminso)ipfs 'Ui C P.andBe^ar 
(pp. 716 and 763} We have heieagioup of eulogistic veises beginning 
With a Vapni (i e. Vaina I 188-90) followed by a Matia (I 191 ) and other 
verses (Catuspadi I 192, Paddhatika I 193, 210-11) ending with a Gliatta 
(I, 212). One of the panegyrics addressed to Maiadatta is reproduced below 
to illustrate the above scheme of arrangement followed by Soinadeva, As 
we have already pointed out (see Chap I), there was a considerable output 
of Apabhiamsa poetry in and before Somadeva’s time, and he has clearly 
borrowed Apabhramsa metres and applied them to Sanskrit verse for the 
sake of novelty. 


Jirar II i 


II 37 Jiffe viafg i 

73 IT qETWRViff 33' II 
It ^Tft?7¥Tr«riu73 




S?7I3 I 
5ft7li^TT^?T7TU^W II 

tl 

I 


W 1 373??&^ qjjwft’SR \ 



Among comparatively rare Sanskrit metres employed by Somadeva 
may be mentioned the Mattebhavikridita used in 2.229 The metre of the 
following verse (1. 127) is uncertain. 


7 snwRft sr w ^ w ^qr^rr^i w =9 seTor^ftoits^ tt37T3 i 

verse is composed m a metre corresponding to the Kilda metre described 

2, but in that metre the 12th 

mA 13th syllables are heavy, whereas they are light in Somadeva’s verse. 
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IX ArdhasamastA and NandI verses 

An inteiesting example of an Aidhasamasya veise, of Tviiich the first 
half IS spoken by a couit poet and the other half by the kingj occurs in the 
description of sunrise in Book III, 

%f?Tw i 

55TVf5t?rr^?nqT u 3. 19 

(The poet) ‘‘Sire, the Sun with its coral orb rises amid crimson rays. 
What IS its lustre like ^ ” (The king) “ Wise one^ it resembles my own face, 
red with fury, emerging above the battlefield overflowing with the fbeman’s 
blood ” Other examples of Aidhasamasya verses are found in later Kavya 
literature There is, for instance, a senes of them in Nm&adhohOQvntci 4. 
102-9 and in Utpieksavallabha’s Bhtlsdtana Kavya (Baddhati 9). 

Nandi verses are imitated in 3 122-124, As explained in the 
Ndfya^dstxa 5 109 flf, Nandi consists of one or more benedictory verses 
recited by the stage-managei before the commencement of a dramatic 
performance , and a Nandi veise may contain eight or twelve padas or phrases 
(^avdntarorvdhyas, according to Abhinavagupta ). In certain satinnai 
verses on ministers of kings, attributed to a poet named Tarunililavilasa, 
the evil ways of a minister are represented as a drama, and three appropriate 
Nandi verses are added as a prelude. 

nil 5? \ ii 

I 

^Tq7*tT»jjS^qi?r i ^ feq. to: u 

^ ii 
X Style 

As we have already remarked, Somadeva employs in his verse 
a simpler and more lucid style than in his prose , and his poetry is, on 
the whole, free from the intricate and involved ideas and expressions 
that characterise his prose He tells us in one of the opening verses of 
his romance (1 27) that neither Vakrokti ( ornate speech) nor Svabhavokti 
(natural expression) alone pleases the wise who delight in a combination 
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of both, and this may be taken as a fan.’ desciiption of the piinoiple 
underlying his own poetical style Yet it should be lemembeied that 
Somadeva libeially uses the lesoniees of the Kavya style, and his veises 
are sometimes marked by the complexities and conventionalism associated 
with that style 


A few examples will suffice to illustrate the artificial conceits 
occasionally employed by Somadeva In 1 168 a king is told that his Fame, 
although it IS an old eunuch, goes up to enjoy the starry Heaven, after 
enjoying all the Eegions of the sky (‘fame’ being neuter and ‘heaven’ and 
‘regions’ feminine in Sanskrit)^ The description of battle scenes m 3. 
438 ff is full of far-fetched and exaggerated conceits, and the picture of 
‘the violent battle’ in 3 436 is made unreal by the poet’s anxiety to compare 
it to the rainy season An instance of how an otherwise beautiful verse 
iS spoilt by an artificial conceit is provided by the following description 
of a young woman, which ends by figuring her as an enclosure for capturino' 
Cupid, the- elephant ( Book VII, seetion 31) 




Conceits like these are a common feature of the Kavya style in its later 
phases, and it must be said to the credit of Somadeva that he often shows 
laudable restraint and discrimination in the use of the many artifices resorted 
to by the poets of his age 


Citralamkaras are absent in our work, and even slesa or Word-play, 
which adds to the intricacy of Somadeva’s prose, is but rarely used in his 
verse, and only a few examples of it can be recorded There is a pun on 
IcJicoTctdctnda in 3 430, and the expression saduntx has four meanings in 3 312 
The epithets in the verse quoted below (1 174) are simultaneously applied 
to three different things dancing, dalliance with women and the royal court. 





^ "U =31 ^ If II 


Elaborate Rupakas are sometimes met with, for example, in 3 380 
381, wherein the women companions of Yasodhara in his summer sports are 
succe'ssively figured as ‘rows of woodland groves’ and ‘pools of water’ 



I 

it ^ ^ II 
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JT^sg^T^NIPcTi: <ftRN#t=r¥l^ I 

A typical Rupaka isj;am-raja7a, Old Age fancied as a laundress whitenino- 
the hair , reminding one oi rajml-rajall in Nmsadhacat ita 22. 113. ° 

A practical example of Samasokti oceuis in connection ivith the 
satire on ministers We aie told that certain wise people, being unable 
to express their sentiments regarding the ministers of a king openly, 
do so with the help of a Samasokti.^ 

With confidence I await the auspicious day when the serpents on the 
sandal tree will go to rum Thanks to those wicked creatures living 
on the tree, no wayfarer evei seeks its shade ’ 

An important featuie of Somadeva*s style is the occasional but 
deliberate effort to attain lyiieal effect and the occasional use of rhyme 
(2 220, 3.428 etc ) He may be regarded to some extent as a piecuisor of the 
lyrical style which reached its full development in Jayadeva’s Oltagomnda , 
of this theie is inteiestmg evidence in the use of Apabhram^a metres 
in the three lyrical panegyrics considered in Section VIII (see above). 
Rhyme is also used in isolated verses for lyrical effect (2 75, 76 226 etc ) 
Repetition of the last letter in a senes of epithets is sometimes practised 
to give a lyric tone to a verse 

3 ^^ 5 ^ 017511 ^ etc. 

^!NTTitTf«7% etc 

etc 

Alliteration is freely used in many verses interspersed in the work, and 
the quick movement of such verses is invariably in keeping with their 
lyrical qualities Grood use of onomatopoeia is made in the following 
description of elephants ( 3 304 ) 

5 T 3 !if|[ ^501; *57^ 11 


1 m 2 102. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Philosophical Doctpjkes 

A considerable number of philosophical doctiines is mentioned and 
discussed by Somadeva in Yasastilala The fiist section (Kalpa) of Book 
VI is interesting as a summary of the theories of salvation propounded by 
different schools of thought, followed by ciitical lemarks on the opinions 
recorded by the authoi The section is called Scmasta-samaya-siddhmtdva- 
hodhana, ‘Elucidation of the doctrines of all the schools’, and important as a 
coUeetiotn of philosophical tenets current in the tenth century Another set 
of opinions is recorded in Book V in the episode of Candakaiman and Sudatta, 
in which the formei and his companions give an exposition of the doctrines 
followed by them, while the lattei ciiticizes and tiies to lefute all of them 
If we add to these the various Jama doctiines explained and discussed in 
Jasas^^Zate, it will not bean exaggeiation to describe the woik as serving 
the purpose of a veritable compendium of the philosophical speculations of 
the age. The piincipal doctrines summarized in the romance ate here 
grouped together according to the system to which they belong. 

vaiIesika docteines 

Somadeva lefers to two classes of Vaisesika thinkers the Tarkika 
VaiseSikas and the Saiddhanta Vaisesikas The mam diffeienee between the 
two schools of Vaisesika philosophy is that the Saiddhd,ntas were Saivas or 
worshippeis of biva^ and laid stress on faith, while the Taikikas were foll- 
owers of the Vaisesika system piopei and laid stress on knowledge The 
Saiddhantas held that salvation is the outcome of faith as manifested in 
initiation into the cult revealed by the omniscient Siva in his two aspects, 
corporeal and incorporeal. It may be mentioned in this connection that, 
according to Haribhadra’s Saddarsanasamuccayx (vv 13 , 59 ), both the 
’^aiyayikas and Vaisesikas were worshippers of Siva Gunaratna mentions 
m his commentary four sects among the followers of Siva Saivas, Pa^upatas 
and two others, and adds that the Naiyayikas were called Saivas, while the 
Vaisesikas were called Pasupatas Theie was, howevei, a distinct school of 
Pasupatas with doctrines of their own, and these do not seem to have been 

1 The Siddhaatas or the ^ivasiddhantas are the ^aiva scripture:,, and the Saivas were 
often called Saiddhantikas, e. g. m the Gurgi inscription of Prabodhasiva 

See Chap XIII for this inscription, 

2 II, p. 269. 
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directly connected with the Vaisesika system Somadeva himself, as we 
shall see, mentions then view of sahahoii sejaaiately 

The Taikika Vai^sikas, who do not seem to have been Saivas, held 
that salvation results solely from the knowledge of the categories based on 
an understanding of their similarities and dissimilarities, and the categories 
Bie Substance, Quality, Action, Geneiality, Particularity, Inherence and 
Non-existenoe ^ Strictly speaking, this is not an aceuiate presentation of the 
Vaisesika view According to that system, salvation is the result of Dhaima 
and knowledge of the oategoiies is only a means to that end inasmuch as 
such knowledge produces Pharma, of which the essence is nivrtti or renuneii 
ation, and this cannot be realised unless the nature of all objects, external 
and rnternal, is comprehended and the evils inheient in them grasped Besides, 
Dhaima cannot bring about salvation unless it is supported by the will of 
Qrod This IS the interpretation of Siidhaia in his Nydyahandali^ Udayana 
says in his Kirandvall that salvation results from the realisation of the 
ultimate truth, revealed by the continuous piactice of Dhaima or renunciation 
according to the principles laid down in the Veda and other sacred texts, the 
knowledge of the categories being a preliminary discipline ® 

It IS interesting to note that Somadeva, like Sivaditya, the author 
oi Saptapadatthl, definitely includes Abhava or Negation among the cate- 
gories It is wellknown that Kanada recognised only six categories, but 
from about the tenth century onwards writers on the Vaisesika system such 
as Sridhara and TJdayana have emphasized the importance of Abhava,^ and 
others have given it its legitimate place among the categories 

Somadeva attempts to define with precision the nature of salvation 
propounded by the Vaisesika system He says that the followers of Kanada 
hold salvation to be the absolute cessation of the nine attributes of the Soul,^ 
namely,' knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, virtue, vice and 


3 

4 


1’ Ibid 


The Prasastapada BMsya says 4# gn 1 

(see below) Sridhara says 
R i araat f 4TiriwnkR%5 ^4^3 

' “uiTsf^ arau a’ 


ax4gTagcw% I jn4RR,t’ 

Udayana says ‘aigra^g I 5rf^4tPt[a^Taiv(ara^?racaTa. 1 a g 

Sridhara says ‘ergraR RavKafaia; g RRaru’ 
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mental impressions ^ Somadeva illustiates this statement by quoting a verse 
which tells us that, according to the sage Kanada, the natuie of an emanci- 
pated being IS the same as that of the soul, as it may be suppdfeed to exist 
outside the body — 

This IS in confoimity with what we know of the Vaisesika conception of 
salvation, which is also desciibed as a quiescent condition comparable to a 
file that has burnt up its fueP The actual numbei of the attributes of the 
soul given by Somadeva is immateiial, since the Bhasya of Prasastapada 
enumerates as many as fouiteen of them ® The vital point is the complete 
loss of attributes in the state of emancipation Sridhaia says that salvation 
does not consist in eternal bliss but in the continued existence of the soul in 
its own pristine condition, divested of all specific attributes * He meets the 
objection of Mandana that this kind of salvation is nothing but annihilation, 
by contending that the cessation of specific attributes does not amount to 
annihilation in the case of the eternal soul ® Nevertheless, the view that 
salvation consists in the eiadication of specific attributes- is rejected in 
philosophical texts of diverse schools, e g in SamUiyasutras 5 75, Bhojavrttt 
on Yogasutt as 4 33 and Bhasarvajna’s Nydyasara ® 

Somadeva makes some statements criticizing the Vaisesika views 
on salvation He criticizes the Saiddhanta Vaisesikas by saying that faith 
alone cannot lead to salvation, the Udumbara fruit never becomes ripe on 
account of the faith of a hungry fellow Further, if Mantras or mystic texts 
brought about the puiification of the Self, no one would undergo the hardship 
imposed by self-diseipline Diksa ot initiation, too, cannot bung about 
salvation, as it is seen that the worldly blemishes which existed before 
initiation persist even after the completion of the iite As regards the 
Taikika Vaisesikas, Somadeva criticizes their view that knowledge leads to 
salvation Knowledge, he says, helps one to comprehend things, but 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


pada Bhasya 


Prasasta 


1^ l^sT fToC^TiqT^r i 


' 3TRJR ^^UTIV- 


See F msadhacariia, t) ans) , Appendix I, p 497 

srsr Ir g'srgR' ^ ii i 

gfRRiRni^ll Pp 270-271. 
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not to acquire them, the meie perception of water, foi example, does not 
slake one's thirst ^ ^ 

Somadeva offeis some fuithei euticism on the kind of salvation set 
forth by the Vaisesikas The purport of ^Yhat he says is it may be readily 
admitted that there is no knowledge or bliss of a worldly character in 
salvation, but if it is assumed to be a condition in which knowledge is totally 
absent, what would be the character of the emancipated soul ^ There cannot 
be a soul without knowledge, just as there cannot be fire without heat* 
The opinion of the Yoga system of Pataujali is cited to show that knowledge 
exists in the state of salvation Somadeva argues that such beings as 
Sadiisiva or Isvara cannot be held to be iioildly entities since they are 
omniscient, and if they are not worldly entities, they must be held to be 
emancipated beings Now, Patahjali tells us that Isvara, who is untouched 
by worldly ties such as the Klesas, Kaiman and its effects, and impressions, 

f 'ossesses omniscience in an unlimited degree ® The example of Siva or 
svara, emancipated yet omniscient, thus shows that knowledge can eo-exist 
simultaneously with salvation Somadeva reinforces his argument by quoting 
a verse from Avadhuta,* addressed to Siva, in which universal lno‘‘oledge is 
attributed to the Exalted One, besides irresistible power, aversion to 
pleasure, contentment, self-control, supreme bliss and unimpeded energy. 
On these grounds Somadeva, like many other thinkers, rejects the Vaiiesika 
view of salvation as a colourless condition devoid of attributes 

BUDDHIST DOOTEINES 

a) As in the case of the Vaisesika doctrines, Somadeva makes three 
different statements defining Buddhist views on salvation East, he seems to 
say that final release results from the practice of bhdmnd based on the 
realisation of nairdtmya,^ both of which are well-known Buddhist concepts. 
Nairatmya is non-existence of the self, man, according to the Buddhists, is a 
compound of material and spiritual aggregates known as sLandhas “ Just as 
the word ‘chariot’ is but a mode of expression for axle, wheels and other 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


I U II P 272 Ms A remarks 

R guir i i ks 14)1 iy'^KKigsi^ 

f qRiS* 

I’ ^sr^gfnf^DTR ^ i” P 272 
For the verse from Avadhuta see Chap XVIII 

^rffURT ’ P 269. See next Chapter for farther 

details. 
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constituent membeis, placed in a ceitain lelation to each other , but,' when- 
we come to examine the membeis one by one, we discovei that, in an absolute 
sense, there is no ehaiiot,- m exactly the same way, the words ‘living 

being’ and ‘ego’ aie only modes of expression for a complex of bodily and non- 
bodily constituents Bhavana is meditation or cultivation, the highest of 
the three stages of spiritual training recognised by the Buddhists, the other 
two being s7adcllia ( farth ) and dao sanot ( sight, personal inquiry ) As Poussm 
says, “That IS Faith, adhesion to the word of the Master To ascertain this 
statement by personal inquiry is what is called Sight Finally, to ponder 
over it until it becomes not only familiar, but actually alw^ays present to the 
mind, that is Cultivation 

Somadeva ridicules the doctrine of hhavand as a means to salvation' 
Anything and everything may flash across the mind in the course of hhavand 
or meditation, if salvation were to result from meditation, any swindler would 
obtain it ® Somadeva in this connection quotes a verse which describes an 
imprisoned thief as declaring that he can clearly see his beloved’s face ( by 
force of meditation ), even though his eyes are closed and the prison locked 
up and it is pitchy dark inside * 

The doctrine of nmrdtmya is set forth also in the episode of 
Oandakarman (Book Y) by the Buddhist Sugatakirti, one of the inter- 
locutors He maintains that the belief in a Self is nothing but ‘the certain 
blmdness of a great delusion’, and quotes two verses which declare the notion 
of the Self to be the source of all evils 

“Whoso believes in a Self conceives lasting affection for it, from aflfection 
arises desire for pleasures, and desire hides all blemishes Once there is the 
notion of the Self, there arises that of the not-Self, and from the distinction 
between one’s own self and others arise attachment and hatred A 11 evils 
originate, dependent on these two ’’ Yol II, p 252 

Sugatakirti goes on to define the Buddhist view of salvation and 
calls it nirodha oi cessation He quotes a veise which says that, just as the 
flame of a lamp goes out without leaving any trace when the oil is used up, 


1 7%suddh%magga cited in Poussin The Way to Nzrvana, p i2 

2 Ibid p 159 

3 P 271 

i =?’ etc See Chap XVIII 
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similatly a man becomes calm without attachment, wlien passion is destioyed. 

— 

^rsTT i gsn ii Ibid 

Such I being the ultimate end of man, Sugatakiiti comes to the conclusion 
that all forms of leligious austeiities aie nothing but self-toituie ^ He goes 
on to quote a verse which enumerates the five emblems of folly the 
authority of the Vedas, the theoiy of a Cieatoi, bathim> foi leligious 
purposes, the pride of caste, and self-moitification 

^TSflTfivq; i 

^5RT5n^ %% u Ibid. 

Certain other verses are cited by Sugatakiiti m support of sensual 
^ object of Somadeva is to show Buddhism in an unfavour- 

able light, the theoiy of nmratmyahBmg represented as leading to mateiialism 
The doctrine comes in for further criticism in Sudatta’s reply to Sugatakhti 
The Buddhist monk recognises his alms-bowl, the houses of the donors, and 
himself as recipient of the alms how can he then believe in the non-esistenee 
p£ the Self If a man becomes extinct without leaving any trace, there can 
be no continuity of life,^ and such a unique being cannot be compared to 
anything else, for example, a lamp Purthei, if an individual is liable to 
destruction at each successive moment (for, in the Buddhist view, man is not 
the same for two consecutive moments ), how does he hold together a compact 
group like that of the sense organs * How can impressions abide in something 
that 18 in a state of flux^ Somadeva, therefore, declares that the Buddhist 
doctrine is devoid of all proof, and as such cannot provide a basis for the 
hegiilation of dharma and adharma^ The Buddhist, after denying the 
existence of the visible Self, might vociferously maintain the existence of 
some unseen principle (for example, the sLandhocs'), but his position would be 
nd better than that of the potter who asserted that bis donkey had two horns, 
but his neighbour’s ox had none Sudatta then attacks the Buddhist 
doctrine that there is rebirth but no transmigration of a soul 

■ - - A- _ . , , - MM - 

1 

2 ’ See Chap XYIII 

3 dfsi' Tiw ^ ^ Hi 

p 256 

4 The Jama ciitic misunderstands the significance o£ Nirodha, and v-iouglv interprets 

it as annihilation without any sequel See nest Chapiter for the correct 

meaning of Nirodha 

HWd 11 S’ 257 
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snt 'T?)' !r f ^51 ^ ^ w I 

cur QgwTJTRia^trif?^ 1% ?rqi'sf% %^ 5 rjT?r g%?r 11 

“ The Buddhist maintains that neither ‘1’ noi any one else exists nor does 
bondage, as a lule, lesult from larmrm in this life noi does a man reap the 
consequences of his actions after death If so, why does a monk, bent on 
austerities, worship shrines and the like * Or, perhaps, there is no scope for 
austerities here The fool is simply deluded by cheats ( Yol II, p, 257 ) 

h) The ancient Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana is also mentioned by 
Somadeva He states that, according to the Buddhists, emancipation consists 
in the emeigenee of a detached frame of mind,^ and quotes two veises in 
illustration of the doctiine 


51 51 51x3% !iisaf^aj53^ 1 

5rsw ^5ngi; 5n#cnit 11 

%5r 51 51 1 

u 

“The flame of a lamp, when the oil is used up, goes not to any of the four 
quarters nor to any point between nor earthwards noi skywards Ceasing 
to burn, it simply becomes extinct Just so a sentient being, when his 
passion IS destroyed, goes not to any of the four quarters mor to any point 
between nor earthwards nor skywards. Becoming calm, he simply attains 
peace’' (Vol II, p 270)' 


The end of passion (^Jclesa'^ is often represented as nirvoifia in early 
Buddhist texts The lies as are moha ‘delusion’, rdga lust’ and dosa ‘hatred 
or malice’ We lead, for instance, in the Samyif/aud rjyco XXX711L 1 yo 
kho dvuso mgaWiayo dosallhayo mohaWiayo idam mccati mbbdnam ti. The 
end of lust, hatred and delusion is here called Nirvana. The nature of 
Nirvana is discussed in the Mihndapafiha^ which describes it as a condition in 
which no evil dispositions can glow ^ Niivana is supreme bliss, in which the 
burning heat of the threefold fire (lust, malice and delusion) is totally 
absent As water allays the thirst of men and beasts, so does Nirvana 
allay the thirst of craving after lusts, craving after future life, and 
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i’ P 270 

reference to this definition by a Jama writer and its 
See also Chap XVIIL 


See next Chapter for another 
interpretation 


iS f Pavids, Parb 11, pp 190, 195, 

SmUy 1940 “ De-anagarl edition of the text. 
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craving after worldly piosperity ^ Nirvana is thus “a state of mind to be 
realised and enjoyed by a man heie, on this eaitb, in this life, and in 
this life only’^ ^ If grounded in viitue, and mentally alert, ‘'the man who 
orders his life aright, wheresoever he may be, will realise Nuvana.”® It 
\s peace beyond compaie ^ 

In the Buddhist view, it is immaterial to ask what becomes of the 
emancipated saint aftei he has passed away. In the Aggi-Vacchagotta-sutta 
of the - 1 / ',/^i ! 'I ' 1 1 Vacchagotta IS asked by the Buddha whether he can 
tell in what direction an expiring fire goes, whether to east, west, north or 
south The leply is na upeti, the question does not apply The fire has 
simply gone out for lack of fuel to sustain it. Similarly, it is pointed out, 
everything by which the emancipated saint might be denoted, has passed 
away, has been completely extirpated, ‘reborn does not apply to him nor not 
reborn nor any combination of such terms’ ® 

Nirvana is in a sense freedom from rebirth. The man who sees the 
peril in the cycle of births (pmatta), says the Milindapanha, realises that it 
IS all “burning, and blazing, full ol pain and of despair”, and yearns for a 
state in which there is no becoming [appavatta), and concentrates his mind 
on it, and, after mighty endeavour, having gone far beyond the cycle of 
existence, attains freedom from samsara ® “And when he has gained that, 
the man who has ordered his life aright has realised Nirvana 

The only criticism which Somadeva ofifers in respect of the Buddhist 
view of Nirvana is that the soul which remains imperishable through a long 
succession of births cannot become extinct in the state of salvation ® Somadeva’s 
criticism is, however, beside the mark, as Nirvana is not salvation to be 
enjoyed by an imperishable soul after death As Bhys Davids says, “the 
parts and powers of the perfect man will be dissolved, and no new being will 
be born to sorrow The wise will pass away, will go out like the flame of a 
lamp, and their Karma will be individualized no longer. 

1 ‘33C5f5 fEt<TTUlf^2R, 

2 Ibid, p 18] f n. 1 

3 ‘q- 4 ft »=r«Tt'TftT^ 

4 Of ‘sifUK Ar%yapanye$ana Sittta, 

Mojjjh/bmorNihaya (26)* 

5 See Furthe'i* D%alogim of the BiMha^ Vol I* pp* 343^ 344 

6 See Ehys Davids Fah~Efighsh D%ct%Qnary under 
pavatta 

7 The Questions of King Mihnda ( ep cit ), p 201 

8 sura; I qvrtr ffT ll P 272 
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So the Jiniig-, mo%-ng body of the peifect man is visible still, though its cause-., 
has ceased to act but it lull soon decay and die and pass away , and as no 
new body ivill be foiuied, 'nheie life was, will be nothing” ^ 

Xiivdua coiiespoiids in fact to jivanmultatd, and this interpietation' 
seems tu have been w ell-known in the tenth centuiy Utpala, a writei of the 
Kasmii school ofSamsm, u ho lived about this time, defines Moksa as 
nmUnta, and rjiiotes in illustiation a Buddhist veise, among others, whiph* 
says that smusd a consists in a state of mind sullied by lust and other impliDK 
ties, while fieedom fiom such a condition constitutes Moksa ^ 

c) Ihe thud impoitant lefeience to Buddhist doctune is that to the 
Midhyamika theoiyofYoid ( which Somadeva attiibuteS to “cer- 
tain Buddhists wdio aie legulai cheats, and have invented the pervasive 
darkness of The following definition of sunyatd is quoted in 

YrcsnsfilnlriYl I (p 269) 

The puipoit of the veise is that theie is no leality external or 
mteinal, hence the realisation of Void is the highest good, transcending as it 
does the range of the intellect It is doubtful whether Somadeva fully 
appreciates the significance of the theory of sunyatd as interpreted by Nag3- 
tjuna and Candiakliti in the Maclhyamalat-drilds and the Prasannapada 
commentaiy respectively The sum and substance of the doctrine is that 
sunyatd is nothing but the law of causation known as pratUya-samutpdda, that 
is, whatever is subject to cause and condition is really unborn, has no real" 
origination, and is hence called smiya or void* All objects have only & 
relative existence like a mirage or a magic show or a dream, and the doctrine'’ 
6f smiya is' Called madhyamctLa or the middle doctrine, because it avoids the* 
two extremes of existence and non-existence® The doctrine is such that it 

1 Buddhism, p 114 (S P C K, 1903) 

2 ‘^1% =51— f%=u i firing. srilJTTfii^rlrw li’ Spandapi adipiM 

p 7 CVizianagram Sanskrit Senes) 

4 g nffkgirigTg iri&ig; urttrirr if ifadhyamakakanM 

21 18 Gandrakirti sajs JT^eiqjjriTpfi |;|jr?q’5rHV^'!rr|vf5l3irur^gi JTIJVIT? 

^i% 5 n 3 ?vr?t ^rrsiRT ur 1 ’ Also ‘q- 5=1 nw jt 3 -fTif 

Ry ggis i^ 1 n u srR% ulsjrgw 11 frar nr«Trg=5r5ng 1 

srRfegTnui ( Chap 7 ) 

^ (Chap 15 ) Gf 

5TF5ilcg'=5i<cC^[?[’i;,l fl idadhyamakahdrika 15 10. 
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must be realised in one’s own heait, and hence deseiibed as unexplained bv 
speech and beyond the lange of mental compiehension ^ Nirvana, according 
to the MMhyamika school, is nothing but the realisation of which 

consists in the cessation of the complex of worldly notions known as 
pra^anca * 

Somadeva has a fling at the doctrine of void, when he says that if a 
follower of the Sunya theory tries to establish it by means of independent 
proofs, he will be contradicting his own theory that everything is sanya ‘void’ 
* non-existent ’ ® The Madhyamikas are, however, careful to point out that 
what they maintain is not ahhdva, non-existence, but the relative existence of 
things they recognise neither eternalism noi annihilationism ^ 

sSjhkhta doctrines 

There are two statements defining the Samkhya view of salvation in 
Yd^astilaTca VI 1 The first is that salvation results from discrimination 
between Matter (Piakrti) and the Self (Puiusa) ® The second is that salva- 
tion IS the condition in which the Self subsides in the pristine state ( of pure 
consciousness) after the cessation of intellect, mind and egoism, resulting in 
the destruction of the sense organs ® The expression, tadd drastuh svarupd- 
vctstJidnam, is borrowed from the Yogasutras 1 3 The idea of the soul 
abiding in itself after the cessation of all mental and intellectual processes 
occurs in Sdmlhyasutmb 2. 34 

In the episode of Candakaiman ( Book V ), Samkhya doctrines are 
represented by Asuri who quotes the following verse on the Samkhya con- 
ception of the Self(p 250) 

g# fir?!* i ii 
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Candrakirti (18 9) says l’ 

Candrakirti on MadhyamakaLSrika 18 5. 

Properly speaking, salvation results from the destruction of Karma and the Kleias, 
but the latter spring from Yikalpas or fanciful ideas, and these again from prapanca, 
•which 13 eradicated only on the reahsation of Sunyata Nagarjuna says 

i u =5fT2i via 

i’ 

ciWIf ETWPf SHTTO* I it P* 272 

See above. 
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Asuu explains that Piakiti contaminates the Self, even though composed of 
bliss, like a piece of eiystal, with such manifestations as intellect, egoiSm 
and the like, which bung in then train pleasuie, pain and illusion When 
the Self comes to lealise the natuie of Piakiti, its connection with the 
lattei, coinpaiable to that of fiie with an non ball, conies to an end , and the 
Self attains Kawalya which means the cessation of all connection with know- 
ledge and objects of knowledge ^ Asuii then declaies that since salvation 
results simply from discrimination between Piakiti and the Self, it is useless 
to perfoim religious austeiities , and one should theiefore eat, drink, and be 
merry, and follow ones’ inclination 

aif iTfu j f *ir ?r»??r u 

This looks like a satire on the Samkhya theory of salvation, but 
similar views aie expressed in an authoiitative text like the Maiharavrtti otx 
the Scmlhyalarikds ( 37 ), where it is stated that, according to Kapila, a man 
has no prescribed duties, and final beatitude lesults solely from the "knowledge 
of the twentyfive principles leeognised by the Samkhya system The Mdihor 
rmrtti then quotes a veise very similar to that put in the mouth of S!suri 
t?l fr? 5157 ^ m l II 

Sudatta eiitieizes some of the Samkhya tenets in his reply to Asuri. 
If, as the Samkhyas hold, bondage and salvation, pleasure and pain, and 
activity and retirement belong to Prakiti, what is the use of postulating the 
existence of a Self^^ Puithei, the Samkhya doctrine involves a number of 
self-contradictions The Self never acts, yet it enjoys the fruits of action, 
it is devoid of action, yet adopts an attitude of indifference , it is eternal, yet 
comes into temporary association with Prakrti , it is bound up with Prakrti, 
yet separates itself from the latter, it is pure, yet it is connected with the 
impure body , and it is called bliss, though it has no attributes ® Besides, 
if the Self IS eternal and without any form, it can have no connection with 
aetions producing their results, just as the sky can have no connection vrith 
binding ropes.^ 

In VI 1 also there is some criticism of SSmkhya views Somadeva 
asks how it is possible to discriminate between the Prakrti and the Self, both 
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eternal and pervasive.' He seems also to cutieize the Samkhya theory that 
the self continues to exist without any knowledge oi mental piocess after the 
cessation of its connection with the mateiial woild ’ He points out that the 
Self IS bound to have unlimited knowledge even in its piistine state, once the 
impurity of Kaima is removed, in the same way as the Self has knowledge of 
things in di earns that come true ® The analogy of dieam consciousness 
IS continued, and Somadeva contends that even a blind man can see things in 
n dieam, and it is therefore wrong to suppose that the emancipated Self can 
have no knowledge, being without any sense oigans ^ It is but natural that 
the intellect should reveal the entire range of objects, like the rays of the sun, 
•once the screen of Karma is destioyed. 


vedSnta dogteines 

There are two lefeiences to Vedanta doetiines in Yas^astilaha YI. 1. 
Hirst, it IS stated that, according to the Vedantins, salvation takes place when 
Nescience, which brings about the cognition of endless divergences, is 
destioyed as the result of the realisation of the Absolute ® Secondly, all 
living creatuies aie merged in the Absolute after the iinal annihilation of the 
body, just as the space enclosed within a jar is merged in universal space 
after the breaking up of the jar.’ 

Somadeva criticizes the above doctrines thus. Hirst, if all diveigence 
is dismissed as Nescience, how can the varied chaiaeter of the world be 
explained, with its palpable manifestations of biith, death, pleasure and the 
like '2® Secondly, if the Absolute alone exists and nothing else, why is there 
no cessation of the waves of worldly phenomena Why is the universe 
distinctly seen'^ Why is it not meiged in the Absolute, just as the space 
enclosed within a jar is merged in univeisal space The V edantins also say" 
that the Supreme Soul is one, though it abides in each individual it is seen 
both as one and many, like the moon and its leflections in water The- 
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comparison is, however, fallacious, )3ecause the moon is seen as one in the 
sky and as many elsewheie in the form of i ejections, but the undilFe^rentiated 
Absolute is nowheie seen apait fiom the diversities of the visible woild/ 

JAIMlNiTA DOCTRINES 

Somadeva lefeis to the Jainiiniyas or the followers of Jaimini, who 
declare that the mind is by natuie impiue like cliaicoal and collynum, and 
can never be purified ^ This opinion is expiessed also by Dhiimadhvaja in 
the episode of Candakaiman and Sudatta, and he deduces flora it a sensualist 
conception of life He maintains that just as charcoal, though inbbed, never 
becomes white, similaily the mind, impure by nature, never becomes pure ® 
Further, theie is no heaven in the guise of another world foi which it is 
worth while to peifoim religious austerities, the real heaven is the ardent 
mutual love of a maiden of twelve and a youth of sixteenth Dhiimadhvaja 
goes on to ridicule those who forsake the pleasures of the senses and strive 
for pain lather than pleasure. 

The opinions of Dhiimadhvaja aie eontioverted by Sudatta. If the 
mind or the inner faculty is impure, why does Kumarila in offering salutation 
to Siva describe him as being composed of pure knowledge Sudatta then 
cites a verse which declares the existence of the eternal soul it is interwoven 
with all things, yet not in contact with anything, and its nature is ever pure 
as the sky. ^ 

i 

wn 51 51 II P. 254 

The sage concludes by saying that just as a gem tarnished by impurities 
can be cleansed with effort, and ore turned into gold by a process of 
manufacture, similarly the Self can be liberated from passion by those who 
are well-meaning and resort to the canon of the Arhats,® 

1 cr^ Bif fc 1:1; ii 531^^ I n^isrrJt^Bvr i 

I ^ ^ 51^ II A 273. 

3 ^1^11 ^ 5n5%(; 1 N«ir II i* 250 

4 Husrfsf^ uTJr?rr5r uqswRFr ^ i 

(p P 251. 

NlftSf II’ See Chapter xvni 
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The Jaiminlya doctiine is criticised also in VI. 1. Somadeva says 
■fchat lemoval of impurities involves transfoimation of character, and this can 
be brought about through the operation of the appropriate causes as in the 
case of gems and pearls.^ 

CaRVaKA DOCTRINES 

Somadeva refers to the Barhaspatyas or the followers of Brhaspati 
and calls them the leaders of all the Nastikas or materialists, popularly known 
as the Carvakas. According to them, dho/tmas or qualities may be said to 
exist only if we can be sure of the existence of a Bharmin, ‘one who possesses 
dharmas’ , that is, the Self. Similarly, there is no other world than this, 
because no one lives after death. The question of salvation thus does not 
arise.® The Barhaspatyas then regard emancipation as a myth. 

In the episode of Candakarman and Sudatta, the former sets forth 
Carvaka doctrines. He declares that those who believe in the rebirth of a 
dead man, those who believe in a Dharma whose result is unseen, and th<«e 
who believe in a soul apart from the body are people who ‘ see blues and 
yellows’.® The four elements, constituting the body, and moved by the 
five breaths, produce consciousness,* just as substances like flour-water, 
molasses, and the Dhataki creeper possess intoxicating properties, and 
just as the combination of lime, betel and areca-nut produces a red colour. 
Consciousness lasting from birth to death never reemerges, once it has 
reached its term, hke a leaf fallen from the tree. Since there is no life after 
death,® and the living creatures aie like bubbles of water, aU painful efforts 
(such as religious austerities) aie futile,® “One should therefore hyp 
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qrtui^rr’ f P* 269. 
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Empedocles likewise taught that “it is by these (elements) men think and feel 
pleasure and pain”. Thought, like sense-perception, is only a function of the body, 
which IS composed of the elements (fire, air, water and earth) Burnet J'arijf Greek 
PUloBophy, -p 247, Zeller Outhnes of the History of Greek PUlosophy, p 57 In his 
religious teaching, however, Empedocles laid stress on the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls 

The important Jewish sect of the Sadducees denied ‘the survival of the soul — 
it perishes with the body— and the rewards and punishments in Hades * 

Judaism, Vol II, p 317 


Moore 
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merrily as long as one lives no one can escape death, and the body, burnt 
to ashes and extinct, nevei returns ” 

Sudatta while criticizing the above doctrines tries to establish the 
existence of the Self and continuity of births He cites three factors in favour 
of his contention Fust, a new-born child, just after his birth, sucks hiS 
mother s breast, which cannot be explained otherwise than by supposing 
the continuity of impressions acquired in a previous birth ^ Secondly, it_rs 
seen that eeitain persons become evil spirits after death Thirdly, there 
are people who can remember their previous lives ^ Fourthly, no sentient 
being ever originates fiom the elements. Hence the conclusion that the 
Self exists, eternal, and conscious of the manifestations of Matter.® 
Further, it is seen that the body, the sense organs, and the intellect exist 
only so long as the Self exists, and decay as soon as the Self departs The 
Self might be supposed to be non-exisent if the body and the sense-organs 
continued to exist even after death, but as this does not take place, the 
dependence of the body upon the Self must be accepted as true ^ The fact is 
that the Self is not composed of the elements , it possesses qualities different 
from theirs. Besides, if the Self weie composed of the elements, the latter 
Would also cease to exist when the former ceased to exist® The Self 
has characteristic qualities such as knowledge, pleasure and pain, and the 
elements, too, for example, earth, axr and fiie have their own distinctive 
qualities upholding, impelling and burning respectively® 

Some are of opinion that a bilious constitution produces among other 
tinngs intelligence and intellect, but the theory cannot- be accepted as valid. 
Increase or decrease of intelligence may be due to a corresponding excess or 

>’ P 253 It vill be seen that tbe Oarvaka 
here recognises only four elements water, air, earth and fire See also nest Chapter 
(section on the Barhaspatyas ) 

1 Sallnstius, a Greek writer of the fourth century a. d , employs a similar argument in 
suppprt of transmigration of Souls “ The transmigration of souls can be proved from, 
the congenital afflictions of persons Bor wby are some born blmd, others paralytic, 
ottiers with some sickness in the soul itself?” Sallustius On. the Gods and 
the world, Eng trans, in Murray F^ve Stages of Greek Rehgwn, pp. 241-267 

2 Empedocles likewise speaks (fr 129) of a man of rare knowledge, believed to refer 
to Pythagoras, who could remember what happened ten or twenty generations before. 
Burnet ((jp cit,), p 224. 

3 I II P 271 

4 257. 

5 fi'Sj-P’-M-:!' W % 1 W II Ibid 

6 I H Ibid. 
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deficiency of bile, just as fire waxes and wanes in piopoition to the quantity of 
fuel consumed, but the shaipness of intellect is always seen to be due to study 
and learning at the feet of a teacher to deny this is to contradict 
what IS self-etident. In any case, theie cannot be any causal relation 
between bile and intelligence, because them might be plenty of intelligence 
even when bile is totally absent 

It follows therefore that the mind cannot be a pioduct or attribute 
of the body nor can it be identical in composition with the body ^ 

pA^upata doctrines 

Somadeva tells us that, according to the Pasupatas, ritual alone leada 
to salvation, meaning thereby the system of ritual prescribed in the religious 
texts of the Paiupatas The chief Pasupata practices mentioned by btm are 
smearing the body with ashes in the morning, at noon and in the evening, 
adoration ( of the idol or the phallus of Siva oi Pasupati ), ceremonial offering 
of water-pots (probably before the idol), circumambulation fiom left to right,, 
self-humihation and other processes ^ 

Somadeva does not explain any of the practices mentioned above^ 
but we can understand most of them with the help of the commentary on the 
OanaMnld of Bhasarvajna, who flourished about the middle of the tenth 
century, and was probably a contemporary of Somadeva ® It may b e no ted 
that the Ganakdnkd is one of the very few works on the Pasupata system so 
far published, and both the text and the commentary thereon have been 
quoted in the brief account of the Pasupata school in the Sarvadm-^anch 
samgraha Passing references to Pasupata doctrines are found also in the 
commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Veddntasutras 2 2 37 and 

specially in the Agomaprdmdnya of Yamunamuni, the teacher of Ramanuja; 
but perhaps the best extant account of the system is found m the commentary 
called Ratnobpikd on Bhasarvajua’s Ganakdnld ^ 

As regards the religious practices of the Pasupatas mentioned by 
Somadeva, the Ratna commentary refers not only to the smearing of the 
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body with ashes, thiee times a day, but to the habit of sleeping on sue 
ashi in the shiine of the deity, and mentions also the enstom of 
eircmnambnlation in the oomse of the devotions Ijya is ’ 

‘adoration’, the word being found in thejfaten oominentary in conneotion 
with the woiship of the phallus of Siva = Atmavidambana or self-humihataon 
refers to a gtoup of cunous and ludicrous practices calculated to bring tne 
devotee into contempt. 


The Ratna commentaiy says that these practices are designed to' 
create a feeling of disrespect {^apamma) in the minds of the people in or er 
that the devotee may suffer humiliation, apamana being compared to a 
forest-fire and regarded as something desirable, probably because it destroys 
one’ s pride and teaches one to be meek and mild ® This is no doubt a very 
curious method of inculcating humility, and we are also^told that the devotee 
should indulge in ceitain antics in full view of a crowd, like an actor on the 
stage* The piactices in question aie krdthaTia or pietending to be asleep 
jF hfl ft awake , spandana or shaking the limbs like one suffering from an 
epileptic fit , mandemeo oi walking like a lame man , ^rngdrema or indulging in 
amorous gestures as if at the sight of a beautiful young woman , apitatarana 
or acting in a disgraceful manner like one devoid of commonsense , and 
eptiadbhdsana or uttering incoherent and meaningless words 


^retr?nsf irerf =? uwrrf iWib- 

jppT I v? j?wPTrv§3i%? i’ ‘ spiptfct ^ 

etc This is mentioned prior to the nightly vigil in the shnne of the god 
(p 19) See under verse 7 


etc Ijya may also he equivalent 
to Yaga, a technical term of the Pasupatas The entire ritualistic process is called 
Carya which is the means to Dharma Carya is composed of Dana, Yaga and Tapa, 
Dana is seif surrender to the deity accompanied by salutations Yaga is the proper 
execution of the prescribed ritualistic acts such as smearing the body with ashes. 
Tapa IS patient endurance of suffeiing in the dischaige of one^s leligious duties See 
Icatn<it%hd under verse 7, Carya is called also Vidhi and defined as 

■with which may be compared the definition of Yidhi cited in next Chapter 
(section on Pasupatas) Carya is described also as twofold vrata and the dvdfds 
Smearing the body with ashes, sleeping over them, ofienngs, and f^adaT(>s%na 
constitute wata The dtdras are the practices known as hrdihana, spemdana etc 
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Sakatioii, aocording to the Pasupatas, is not only eess&tion of pam 
but the acquisition of unlimited siipeinatiiral powers, but as far as can be 
judged from the scanty literature available on the doctrines of the Pasupatas, 
salvation in their view does not solely depend upon ritual, as alleged by 
Soniadeva Carya oi iituaP is no doubt a veiy important factor in the 
Pasupata system, but nevertheless it is only one among the five v/pdym 
or means of attaining peifection in the leligious hfe * It is, however, 
possible that Somadeva may be referiing to contemporary Pasupatas, who, 
like all followeis of ritualistic systems, may be supposed to have laid 
particular emphasis on Carya or Vidhi as a means of emancipation. 

Caiya, also called ca?? and ndhiLriya, is fully explained in Kaundinya’s 
commentaiy on the Fdsupata SHtias 2 13,3 2,4 2 etc. It comprises "the 
entire range of Pasupata practices winch aie of two kinds public and private 
The public practices are the peculiar ones mentioned above, and the devotee 
who undertakes them in the presence of all is called vyaltdedia. The private 
observances are those which he carries out uirseen by others and known as 
vrata, hence he is called gudhavtata 

The practices of hrd.thana, mmidana^ and the rest are designed to 
bold up the devotee to iidioule and make him accustomed to humiliation, 
insults and censure They are calculated to promote indifference to the world; 
and there is also the curious belief that the devotee thereby acquires the reli- 
gious merit of the onlookers who insult him, and transfers his own sins to them.* 
The Pasupata devotee who is totally devoid of worldly ties is enjoined to go 
about like a man not in his senses, even like a mad man, whose true nature 
remains unrevealed to the people at large ® The indignities which he willingly 
suffers appear to take the place of the austerities recognised by other schools. 
The Fdsupata Sutras 3 18, 19 declare, for instance, that while undergoing 
humiliation, the devotee, conversant with the truths, achieves the full measure 
of austerities. The inculcation of humility is no doubt the mam ^jurpnse of 


1 =^21T’ 

3 I sruiylff yg^ur'll GanahanM(7)^ The 

* five recognised, means of attainnig the labhas or ways of perfection are vdsa or 
intellectual discipline including the thorough comprehension and realisation of the 
tenets of the school and the effort to carry them into practice, carya or ritual, 
religious meditation, concentration of the mind on Siva as a regular and constant 
process , and the favour of the deity See also next Chapter 

3 Kaundinya uses the form mij,ntana 

4 3 3-9 

5 4 6, 8, 
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these practices; as we aie told that lack of pnde born of caste and social 
standing is superior to all the Yantras, by which are meant sacnhcial iites and 
piivations such as piolonged fastings/ It may be noted that the Pa^npatas, 
unlike the later Viiasaivas, recognise the caste-system, The devoj;ee is 
invaiiably lafeiiad to as a Brahrnana^ and it is foibiddeix to talk to a Sudia^ 
Put the devotee must discard pride of birth > and the Palupata way of lifej 
characterized by a complete disregard for persoiral arid social decorum, is 
designed to result lu eradication of caste rules and intensification oi 

The jriivate practices known as wetta are resorted to nr tho dycitcfiwx^ 
that is, any place sacred to Siva where the devotee may choose to reside/ 
He must ‘bathe’ himself with ashes three times a day, sleep over a bed of ashes, 
and cleanse himself when necessary with the holy ashes ( anuswna ), He may 
not wear a wreath of fresh flowers, but take up only such flowers as have been 
ofieied to the idol of Siva, As part of his devotions, he does mental obeisance 
to the deity ( mmasldra ), meditates on the sacred formulas, and resorts to 
certain practices which are again peculiar to the Pasupata sect. In the shrine 
of the deity, he ^breaks out mto loud laughter, sings songs nr Sanskrit or Prakrit 
m honour of Siva, aud indulges m dancing. He makes also a sound called 
^UTndumldra ( called also hudulhdra in later texts ) resembling the bellowing 
of a bull aud produced by joiniug the tip of the tongue to the palate.® Singing 
and dancing as a medium of religious fervour are well-known in the history of 
rehgioru We may refer, for instance, to the early Christian sect of the 
Euehites, or Massahans, who, like the Pasnpatas, were (juietists, lived on alms 
and had no possessions. They spent all their time in prayers, aird indulged in 
frenzied dancing.® Sects like the Massahans had no organisation, hut appeal? 
to have led a loosely kmt communal life. The Pasupata devotions, on tho 
other hand , were individual and earned out m seclusion. 

IjyS, as explained above, is adoration, and the worship of Siva is no 
doubt the central feature of the Pasupata cult. But tjyd properly means 
^ss^ifiee , and the Pasnpatas have their own interpretation of what 
sacrifice is. Kaundinya says that Yaga is hhdvand or mental concentration on 


KaKisdinja i 9. 
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Kaaiidiiiya 3 11 saya suft srrq% 

ft quoted by 

Details iH Kaxaidiiiya 1 8 

The Massahans who have been called ‘Chrastian fakirs’ first appe.rd on the 
p e d to Syria and Asia Minors Kidd A E%%tory of the Ghuroh, Yol. II, p 373. 
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Mahesvara to the exclusion of any othei deity ^ Fuither, we have the 
doctrine of atiyajanco or higher sacrifice in contrast to huyayana or the inferior 
sacrificial rites of the Vedic religion, so called on account of hvmsd and other 
defects inherent m them. The atiyayana is, however, nothing more than the 
Pa^upata scheme of discipline comprising the religious practices collectively 
known as Carya} 

The Pa^upatas had, as a matter of fact, no elaborate ritual like that 
of the SaiVas, who had their Agamas^ Tantras and Paddhatis dealing with the 
subject. They worshipped Siva, the lingam or any other image of the god, 
Vrmdhvaja, S'Ulapdni, Nandi or Mahdhdla An important proviso laid down 
in the Pasupata ^Sutras is that the worshipper should have in view the 
Dak§inamuiti of Siva, that is, he should stand on the southern side of the 
deity, turning his face towards the north.® Stress is also laid on the 
meditation of the Pranava, and the devotee repeats various holy mantras 
which invoke the different aspects of Mahelvara^ The Sadhaka no doubt 
worships the image of Siva, but his attention is directed to the incorporeal 
aspect of the deity, Pasupata worship is really self-surrender ( atiddna ) to the 
Supreme Being, who is without any sense organ, beyond the senses, pervasive 
and self-existent; who sees without eyes and hears without ears, has no 
intellect, but has nothing outside the scope of His knowledge , and knows all, 
but has no knower.® 

Somadeva eritleiizes the Pasupatas by pointing out that religious 
acts are useless without knowledge and faith He opines that if a man 
is devoid of knowledge, his action is barren of result the blind may enjoy the 
shade of a tree, but not the beauty of its fruits Further, knowledge is 
Useless in the ease of one who is lame, that is, unable to act, and so is action 
in the case of a blind unbeliever ; it is the combination of knowledge, action 
and faith that leads to the realisation of the summum bonum.* Somadeva 


1 Kau^dinya 2 9 says I «fr^‘ Cf 

I ll «iuotedliy Kaundinya on PSsupala /Sutras 

2 20 ;;jrKfvr|^ 

2 Kaundmya 2 15 says. ?rTU ^ ?T 1 firmer 

3 1.9. 

4 For example, ^ W’, 

•W \ ‘ HHtSgJiW »fU ’• The last McMtra sums up the Pa^ilpata donoeption of God. 

5 2,15,27. 
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concludes ks remaiks by quoting a veise, the purport of which is that 
knowledge without action is useless as is action without knowledge , a blind 
man, if he runs, comes to grief and so does a lame man, even though he has 

the power of seeing. =5r — 

fu ^ fUT I ?rs* ^ ii Vol.II, p 271 

THE KHLAOSETAS AND TRTKAMATA 

Somadeva tells us that, aeeoiding to the Kulacaryas, that is, Tantri* 
kas, salvation results from unhesitating indulgence in all kinds of food 
and drink, forbidden or otherwise ^ It may be noted that another J aina 
writer, Yalahpala, the author of the allegorical drama Mohardjaparajaya) 
written two centuiies later, gives about the same definition of the views of 
the Kaulas or Kulacaryas. The Kaula in this play declares that one sjiould 
daily take meat and drink heavily, that being the religion taught by him, 
allowing free scope to one’s desires ® 

The views of the Kulacaryas are identified by Somadeva with Trika- 
mata. According to this system, one should, after indulginguji meat and drink, 
worship Siva with wine in company with a female partner sitting on one’s 
left during the rites the worshipper is to play the r61e of Siva united with 
Parvati and exhibit the Yonimudra ® This is, generally speaking, a more or 
less accurate picture of Tantric ritual as elaborated in texts like Kuldrnmcb- 
tantra and KulaGuddmmmtantra, although many of the details are unintelli- 
gible and obscure. The use of wine and meat is a conspicuous feature 
of the cult. As regards relations with the other sex, the Kulaauddmaii'!* 
tantra, for instance, gives a colourful description of the worshipper 
setting about the mystic rites at night in company with his partner, 
perfumed and dressed in red and richly adorned with gold ornaments , she 
sits on a cushion to his left and he giacefully clasps her around With his 
arm.* It should, however, be remembered that ceremonial worship of 
women of all castes without any distinction is an important feature of 
Tantric ritual,® but the use of meat and wine fo^ religious purposes and 
freedom of association with women must have led to abuses, and Somadeva 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 


W l’ The ter^a is met With 111 

Tantrik tests, e g in Kulamavatantra, chap II. 

BIT 313^ Ti«r 1 ii I^i 23 

tWTT i’ P. 269 

€hap 3. See also Kuldrnava, chap. 10 ( ) 

Ibid 3. 16, 17. Cf. KiAarndvq,, chap. 11-^ ^ NT t 
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has no doubt based his definition of Kaula views on what he -saw and 
heard in his own days. The KuldmavatomiTa ( Chap. 9 ) says, like Somadeva, 
that the Kaulikas do not observe any restriction with legard to food and 
drink, ^ and goes on to declaie that for them exists no injunction or prohi- 
bition, Virtue or vice, heaven or hell.* But the K,aula devotee is described 
also as a man free from desiies, ever content, impartial and chaste, without 
any striving and desire for heaven, and conversant with the highest truths.® 
The Kaula mystics go about the world in different guises, doing good 
to men, inscrutable and unpereeived by others ^ The Kaula ideal is, it 
IS true, to eat, drink and be meriy, but it is also one of concord and 
amity, for the Kaula is enjoined not to make any distinction between 
“You” and “I”® Salvation, according to the Kaula system, seems to 
be union with ^iva to be attained by knowledge, ignorance being destroyed 
by the performance of one’s religions duties®. Somadeva’s definition of 
Kaula Views does not take into consideration this aspect of the cult, 
and he criticizes the Kaula standpoint by asserting that if salvation was 
the outcome of reckless living, it would sooner come to the thugs and 
butchers than to the Kaulas ’ 

Somadeva, as we have seen, tieats the Kaula doctrine as Identical 
with Trlkamata, to which there Is another reference in Book I. We are 
told that the young prince Maradatta considered his body to be divine 
like one initiated into the Trika doctrine ® The commentary of Srutasagara 
takes Tiikamata to mean Saiva doctrine , and the divine character of the 
body seems to be a tenet common to tbe Saiva and Tantrika systems. 
The Kuldmavatantra ( Chap 9 ) says, for instance, that the body is the 
abode of the gods, while the Self is Lord Sadasiva himself ® The doctrine 
IS found in a more developed form in the Sutasamhitd (belonging to the' 
Skandapurana), a comprehensive work of the Advaita school of Saivism. 
The SutasamMtd says among other things that the various organs are presided, 


3 w ^ ^Iri^qiiuT Ibid. 

8 qbtt ii ibid. 

4 ftqqirfbq l sruRq l( ibid. The expression 

is frequently used 

5 nfT qjTqc w ii ibid. 

6 i fgqqqr^rq- g% qrreCcr* it Ibid. 

7 ^ 5rfRUJtf% i sqigjrrfiUT ^4 n P 27 1 

S Ij P* 
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over by varions deities; for example, the sun is the deity of the eye, 
Varuna that of the tongue, Fire that of speech and so on. Moreover, 
five deities are said to abide in the body composed of the five elements , 
Brahman in the earthy portion, I4vara in the airy portion, Visnu 
in the watery portion, Rudra in the fiery portion, and Sada^iva himself 
in the portion of the body composed of ether. Foi this reason the body, 
whether one’s own or that of another, should be honoured as having a 
divine character ( demtdmaya ) , no one should de despised even by mistake, 
and even a fool or a villain should be respected as possessing a body that 
is dmne.* Similar views are expressed in the S'lvapurdna (Samthumdra* 
samhitdn Chap 89 ) ® 

A passing reference to l?antrie doctrine as Mantravada dealing 
■^ith the mystic diagrams or Yantias occurs in Book I.® 

^AlVA DOCTRINES 

Saiva doctrines are prominently dealt with in the episode of 
Candakarman in Yaiastilaika, Book V (pp. 251, 254 ff,); and the discussion is 
of particular interest in view of the struggle of Jainism against the rising 
tide of Saivism in certain parts of India in the age of Somadeva and after. 
Haraprabodha, one of the companions of Candakarman, is a Saiva and 
declares that Lord Siva has two ways of doing good to the world • the Daksina 
Marga or the Righthand Path and the Vamamarga or the Lefthand Path.* 
Of these the Lighthand Path is meant for general usage,® and two verses are 
quoted to illustrate its principles (Vol. II, p. 251): 

To these may be added another verse quoted in VI 19 (Vol II, p. 317)* 

«r|u«r qt *r q?: i qt ii 

The fltst verse declares that the Sastra, the Teacher, the true knowledge, 
and Siva himself are without any connection with prapafica or worldly 
phenomena. The second verse emphasizes the organic connection between 
Siva and bakifi, and declares that to accept Siva without accepting Sakti is 
like expecting a harvest from seeds without the intermediary of earth 

1 YajilavtitbhavaLhandtipai^ibhc^a, Sutaglta ii 22S and7. 3fi» Cf. 

t! Ibid. 7. J8 etc. 

2 ‘i? ts* etc. 

3 "Vol. 1, p 39. 

S >’ I'er the Daksma Mtoga see also Okap. Xlll. 
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The declares that there is no truth higher than non-duality 

no god higher than Siva, and no science more capable of guaranteeing happi! 
ness as well as liberation than the Saiva doetiine. 


^ The thiee veises quoted by Somadeva may be said to gum up the 
ODtrines of the Advaita school of Samsm, as propounded in texte hke the 
ii^mpwana, the Sutmamhta,^ and the Ij>varag7M ineorpM-ated in the 
Kurmapwana. The doctrines repiesent a Saiva adaptation erf the views of 
Advaita Vedanta, whose doctrine of non-duality is mentioned with approval 
in the S'%vapumna {Jmwmmhta) * The latter test, m one place, uses the 
significant espression advmta-saivorveda to denote the Saiva system and its 
antagonism to the conception of dvaita or duality.® The Saiva doctrme, 
as developed in the aforesaid texts, postulates absolute non-duahty and denies 
the reality of prapanaa and samsara, that is, worldly phenomena and the 
oourse of mundane life Siva alone exists self-luminous j and the universe 
being an outcome of his own Power, nothing exists apart from the Supreme 
Deity * Sakti, the inherent and conscious Powei of Siva, creates the universe 
according to bis will, and this Powei, without beginning and end, is called 
Maya, the cause of the material world ® No relationship is possible between 
the visible phenomena and the Supreme Soul, just as there cannot be any 
oouneotion between darkness and light but the universe is ultimately merged 
in Siva, just as foam and waves rise from the ocean and are merged in the 
ocean.® ‘Knowledge free from worldly phenomena’ {prapaneoH-ahitarh 


1 Published in thiee Volumes in Anandasrama Senes 

2 See Chapter 18 {^% etc ) 

3 »r S%vcpui»na ( Kailasasamhita 10 166 ) The expression, 

occurs m verse 96, 

i C£ u ?! ^ SPTS! ?r I1 SmaaamhMa 

(^JTmmijo^ahhatyla 20 4) U I U 

^ It Ibid {Tapiava%bhavah'ha'r}da 30) 

5 u ii 

Ibid. 12 29. 

3 ufl:^ V ^ it uujra. 

5Rm: Ibid 2 42ff 3?ivir TO %TOSPIT » Iw TOVl%^ 

I ^ f^=5s!^it it %gcir 

^ivpurana (Vayaviyasamhita 5 13ff.) 

7 snoT sftrotl i ^ svaTOnur^ ti sfRwfl’ ^rsir ^ * 

Tlfai f^fil^TOTI^^ II hvaragUa 2 10, 11 {Kurmapwana, Uparthi^a), 

8 U 3 s[t 5 R*Ur 5 ^ 1 it Sutaaanlh-Ua (Jnaaayoffa- 

ichanda 20 20 ) It is stated in the same Chapter (verse 5 ) that just as the aiaSa « 
called ghatdkasa and mahdkdsa, similarly the One Soul is called by the ignorant btrfh 
Jiva and isvara 
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piduam) seems ta refer to the state of samadh, in which the devotee 
no longer perceives the objects of the world and becomes united with the 
Supreme Soul/ ‘ The Teacher fiee from worldly phenomena’ (jpraJpa«ea-r«^^^o 
^uruh) IS the rehgious pieeeptor, who is identified with Siva, and, m the 
ultimate lesoit, Siva himself^ The indispensable and inseparable connection 
between Siva and Sakti, set forth by Harapiabodha, is frequently emphasised 
in Saiva tests and forms a fundamental dogma of the Saiva system/ 

The Vamamarga or the Lefthand Path devised by Siva is described 
as leading to pleasure as well as salvation/ and corresponds to the grosser 
aspect of the Tantrie cult. The following verse is cited by Haiaprabodha 
to illustrate the Vamamarga { Yol II, p 251 ). 

*One who is devoted to Siva obtains pleasure in life and lelease on death, 
even though he is omnivoious like Fire.’ 

The verse quoted fiom the poet Bhasa® as a further illustration 
of the Vamamaiga advocates the pleasures of love and wine, and completes 
the picture of the Path as one of gross sensualism combined with devotion 
to Siva. It goes without saying that the Advaita school of Saivism 
condemns the Vamamaiga as non-Vedic and hindering the rise of 'true 
knowledge ® The former school glorifies hhaJcti, and asserts that it is Siva, 
nmted with Sakti, that vouchsafes joj as well as libeiation, and shines 
in the hearts of those who are sincerely devoted to him 

Sudatta’s reply to Harapiabodha provides a good example of Jama 
polemic against Samsm, and enables us to have an idea of the chief points 
at issue between the two schools of thought. The following verse quoted by 

1 ^ 11 ibid (verse 25). Also 

1 ^ gi^SrR 11 Ibid 

2 yR«hRI<u»itii<Cin. gon^ 11 ^^vapurmna ( Y^dye-’ 

imvasarliTi/tta 16 84) The conception of ^iva as Aca rya occurs in Bhoja’s 

TattvapraMm I 15 ) 

3 Gf, ;r fir? I y 11 SUfasamhitS 

Tasnavaibhavahhanda. 13 30) V? 1 

=? felT %?• II Sivapumm ( Y^uaviyasmhm 5 12 ). I epTU I 

Ibid, (verse 37). 

i ?mru TWt ’ ( Printed text reads , ) P, 251, 

5 See Chap XVIII, 

6 I fRTgyd^^IKTOll Sulaaamhita {Muk^hhanda 

6a 12)* 

vaibJiamkhanda 26. 39. The chapter in (luestion deals with ^%vahhakt% 
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Somadeva and put in the mouth of Sudatta (P 254 ) lecoids the Jaina objec- 
tions to the theory of Siva being the source of scriptural knowledge. - 

^ ^sr«qtsftr sr s rrwjt R f qn# fr q rg* q iT^ n 

The idea of the Verse is that Sadasiva cannot be the expounder of a system, 
since he is incorporeal nor can this r 61 e be attributed to the deity in his 
corporeat aspect, for example, to Siva as the consort of Parvati, because 
as such he is subject to passion, which makes him unfit for the task. 
A. third alternative is lacking, and it cannot be urged that he expounds 
the system by means of an extraneous Sakti or Powei, because he cannot 
be supposed to possess any such Power owing to the absence of any integral 
relationship between the two. It follows therefore that the sdstrct of 
the Saivas is without any authoritative foundation ^ This dismisses another 

claim of the Saivas that a very raie ^dstra originated horn Siva m the 
form of Nada or Sound.® 

Sudatta then points out certain inconsistencies in the Saiva doctrine 
resulting from the two mutually conflicting conceptions of Siva, the corporeal 
Rudra and the incorporeal Sadasiva The Jama sage aigues that if Rudra 
is regarded as omniscient, even though he is subject to passion and similar 
aflFections, that will contradict Patanjali’s definition of Isvara or the Supreme 
Being as one untouched by passions, acts, consequences and impressions, 
and hence possessing the highest degree of omniscience. It is a fallacy 
to associate omniscience and passion with the same person, and a conception 
of Rudra, worldly yet omniscient, contradicts also the assertion that Siva 
possesses the qualities of freedom from passion, self-control, and omniscience 
besides irresistible might, contentment, supreme bliss, and xintrammelled 
energy.® 

Sudatta continues the argument and shows that the conception of 
the incbrpordal Sadai^iva also involves similar contradictions. The poet 
Grahila,* for instance, in his hymn to Sadasiva, speaks of the pballus-of-the 
god and the inability of Brahman and Visnu to find out its hmit, and refers 
also to the burning of the three cities of the demons by ^iva when the earth 
became his chaiiot, Indra his charioteer, the sun and the moon the chariot- 
wheels and so on ® Further, there is another aspect of Sadasiva which is not 
in keeping with the character of an incorporeal being. Sudatta quotes in this 

1 Por another attack on the 8aivasastrd see Chap, S. 
n, p. 255 ^ 

” S'or the verse m question see-Ohap. XVItl. 

4 See Chap. ^VJK. 

5 For the verse in question sea Chap* XVIII. 

27 
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connection a verse, which says that a living cieature is steeped m 

and not a master of his own destinies, and goes to heaven or hell, as mrectea 

hy J^vara or S'lva ( Vol. II, p 255 ) 

81 ^ I WT II 

It may be noted that the verse is cited in many texts^ as an illustiatioji 
of the supreme power of God, and incorporated in the S'lvctpufdnc^ to 
show that a sentient being is nothing but a plaything in the hand of Siva. 
What is important is that the Saiva system regards Siva as the preraka or 
prerayitd, the great moving oi directing force of the universe.^ Bhokta or 
the Self, Bhogya oi Mattel and Pierayita or the Mover are, as a matter of 
fact, three fundamental concepts of the Saiva system,® and the moving power 
is known also as the Kriya^akti of Siva “ The J ainas, however, regard this 
as inconsistent with the conception of Siva as the incorporeal Sada^iva, 
Sildatta Contends that it is impossible for the ethereal Sadai^iva to move 
others; and it is also doubtful whether one who is himself never moved 
by others should be able to move any one else 

The Jamas attack also the conception of Siva as the creator of the 
Universe * Sudatta begins his argument by quoting a verse in which Siva is 
addressed as the primeval architect of the universe ( P. 255 ) . 

!Che sense of the verse is that the Bhokta or the Soul in bondage cannot 
evolve any change in unconscious Mattel, called Bhogya or Prakrti , and the 
interaction of the two is entirely due to the initiative of Siva, who sets in 
motion the process of cosmic evolution ® The Jamas, however, do not admit 
e^tence of a personal creator of the universe , and Sudatta utters the 
following verse which sums up the Jama objection (P, 256 ) 5 

The idea of the verse is that no one who creates the world by intellect or will 
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bas ever been seen; and if an invisible creator is postulated, even tbe making 
of a mat might be attributed to him. Further, if there is really some one 
ivho^ builds up the universe, there vnll be nothing left for qaipenters and 
oidiers to do I* 

Fuither, Sudatta contends that the conception ofisvaia is redundant, 
because what is called Isvara is only another name for Kaima He quotes 
a verse which records the synonyms of Purakita or Karma done in pievious 
births, and among these Isvara is also included (p 256); 

iniuffir usn fiuiscr: « 

It cannot be urged that Karma, being insentient, is powerless to serve 
as an agent for the enjoyment or suffering of others ^ Insentient objects like 
jewels, magnet and wind are known to have the power of acting upon other 
obj’eots, and the same is true of Karma,® Sudatta in this connection quotes 
a verse from a work named Batnaparils^ in order to prove the miraculous 
effoaoy of j’ewels in counteracting evils even from a distance. However 
that may be, the r61e of shaping the destinies of creatures is assigned 
exclusively to Karma ; and the position of God, even if he exists, is reduced 
to that of a servant,® The Jaina doctrine of Karma is calculated to exalt 
the Self and inculcate self-rehance, since each individual has to solve the 
problem of existence and liberation by his personal effort. The emphasis is 
always upon Karma ; and Sudatta concludes his sermon by quoting a verse, 
which declares that the Self by itself acts and leaps the consequences of its 
deeds, by itself it passes through worldly existence, and by itself is liberated 
from its bonds (p. 256); 

^ ^ i wrir ^ h 

It should be noted that the universe in the Jama view is uncreated^ 
eternal and endless,® hence the objection to the theory of a personal 

creator, God or Siva. It will also be seen that the controversy between 

Jainism and Saivism centering round the problem of creation resolved 

itself into one between the theories of Karma and God, and the identifica* 

1 The verse occurs m Yaiashlaka 2 139 The theory o£ creation is also ndiduled in 
a verse in Book VIII, section 37, which says that Siva creates the mountains »nd the 
earth as well as pots and huts' 

Vol II, p 388 

2 ^ ^ ^vRT >’ P 256 

3 IV 51% I w n P 256, 

4 See Chap XVIII 

5 ^ %s'innf i fsr %r sinfogft urvg ^ ii P. 356 Mb. A remarks 

%sr ft i«tr i cou '3^ i 

6 See Chap X 
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tion of Siva with God. was facilitated by the fact that the wotd 
Dieans hoth Siva and God, 

Another point at issue between ^aivi^m and J ainjsm is the ques- 
tion of omniscience ; and it must be said to the credit of Somadeva that he 
fully reproduces the Salva point of view in the course of his exposition of 
Jaina doctrines.^ The Saivas point out, with reference to the Jama concept- 
ion of Tirthamkara or Supreme Teacher, that the J ainas regard a human 
being as dy>ta oi omniscient, despite the fact that it is extremely difficult 
for a human being to attain omniscience Even supposing that a Tirthakara 
is omniscient, it will be necessary to find out his teacher, because no man can 
acquire knowledge by his own effort without the help of a teacher. If it is 
said ttat the teacher of a Tirthakaia is anothei Tirthakara, one Will hate 
to discovei the teacher of the lattei as well and so on, until we are faced 
with the absurdity of an endless series of Tiithakaras and their teachers. 
The only way to avoid such a situation is to accept either Sada^iva ^or Siva, 
the consoit of Parvatl, as the teacher of a Tirthakaia^ and the Saivas in 
this" connection cite the authority of the YogasUtms 1. 26, which declare 
Esvara to be the eternal teaehei of all primeval' teachers.^ The Saivas 
also assert that a very rare sdstra arose from the 'incorporeal and 
quiescent Siva m the form of Sound, the implication being that such ■ a 
Being is fit to be the guru of a Tirthakara ® Further, they contend that 
there should only be one Apta or Omniscient Being There cannot be a 
multitude of dptas like that of other creatures, and there is no reason 
why there should be only twenty-four of them, that being the number of 
OSrthakaraa recognised by the Jamas * ' 

Somadeva replies that a Tirthakara who possesses three kinds of 
supernatural knowledge^ is not the person to require the help of a teacher,® 
and tries to- meet the Saiva objections by showing that the Tirthakaras are 
hot the only persons who have attained knowledge of the highest tiuths 
by their own initiative As an illustration of this, Somadeva cites a 
legend concerning^ the use of the Vaisesika system of philosophy, according 
to which the knowledsre of the six eates'orie'! snontanpontjW dawned upon the 
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sagfr Kanada in Benares , and Sjva, in the form of an owl, oxborted him to 
communicate the divine revelation to the Brahmanas.^ ^omadeva does, nok 
mention the source of his story, but it seems to be a variation pf the popular 
legend that Siva, assuming the shape of an owl (uluha), communicated the 
Vai^esika philosophy to KanSda, whence the name Auluhya, given to that' 
system ^ The crucial point, however, is that even the highest truths can be' 
known by one' s own efforts without instruction by a teacher ; it is therefore 
futile to foist an imaginary preceptor upon the Jama Tirthakaras. As 
regards their J^number, there is nothing abnormal about, it, since there are 
many things in the world of which a considerable number is known to exist, 
for instance, lunar days, stars, planets, oceans, mountains and the rest ® 

It may be noted that the controversy between the Saivas and 
the Jamas on the subject of omniscience is at the bottom a contest between 
twp rival conceptions, the S'aivas reserving the term sarmjna 'omniscient' for 
^iva and the Jamas doing the same for each one of their Tirthakaras. The 
Jama standpoint will be clear from their definition of Apta.^ As regards 
Siva, he is consistently called smxajna in Saiva texts,® and omniscience 
is one of the five saktis attributed to him ® 


>• w' 

The Jamas attack also the doctrine of Siva and Sakti, to which 
prominence is given in Saiva works. Somadeva attempts to prove that 
the relationship between Siva and Sakti is a fiction, because the supposed 
connection can be described neither as sctmyoga 'conjunction' nor as samavayd 
'inherence’. He points out that, according to the Yauga doctrine, that 
is, the Nyaya theory,'' samyoga or conjunction is possible only between 
two substances , but sakU or potency is not a substance, hence there can be 
no samyoga between Siva and Sakti. Nor can samavdya^ or inherence be 
Supposed to be the basis of relationship, between Siva and Sakti. According 
to the Vaidesika theory, samavdya or inherence is the permanent relation 
between two things which are not known to exist separately, for example, 
a quality and the qualified, Sakti is, however, known to exist and operate 
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separately from ^iva ; so there can be no sammayck relationship between the 
two/ 

There is no doubt that Somadeva gives a fairly comprehensive 
account of the philosophical controversies of the Saivas and the Jainas 
current in his own age. The Saivas attacked the Jama theory of Arhat 
or the Perfect Saint and tried to establish the superiority of biva to any such 
finite personahty, whether called Arhat or Tirthamkaia. Somadeva, as we 
have seen, sums up some of the Saiva objections ; and we find a similar attack 
on the Jama conception of the Arhat also in the lsmok-s%vagurudempadd'hati* 
a comprehensive work^ on Saiva doctrine and ritual, which records the 
teachings of a line of Saiva Yogins, who were influential in many parts of 
India during the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries ® The rivalry of these 
two important sects covering a considerable period lends more than an 
academic interest to their controversies in the field of speculative thought 

Somadeva condemns certain fundamental concepts of the Saiva 
and Tantrio systems in Ya^mtilaka VIII. 39 ^ They are chiefly JyoUht 
Pindu, Ndda, Kundalt, and Nirblfihara^n.a. JyoUh *Light^ is one of the 
mystic names of Siva. In Sanskrit the word is neuter, and it is usual to 
designate the Siva-tattva as masculine and feminine and neuter to denote its 
comprehensive and transcendental character.* The Pranava or Om syllable, 
which IS the expression of Siva, is also called Jyotih.® Kala is one of 
the thirty-six principles of the Saiva system, and denotes the agency which 
unfolds the power of human beings to act.* In other words, Kala is the 
Source of the limited power of action possessed by the Pains or creatures in 
bondage ® 

Nada and Bindu are two concepts always mentioned together, but 
hot specifically recognised by certain texts, as pointed out by Raghavabhatta 
in his commentary on S'draadUlaka 1. 7. The Shvapurdna^ says that, at the 
beginning of creation, Sakti, the latent energy of Siva, becomes manifest 
by the will of Siva ; and when Sakti is stirred up by the creative urge of ^iva, 

ST 1 ft i’ 

Vol. II, p 277 

2 See Eriyapdda 1 39 ff See also next Chapter and Chap XIII, 

3 See Introduction to Part II ( Trivandrum Sanskrit Senes ) 

^ h See below. 

5 The comm* on TditvapToJcdia 1* 3 says ^ cl # 

and remarks ^ ffoqpq;— ^ 1 !iT«tt II 

6 Raghavabhatta says in his comm, on 1 11 “f=53T fer a"*!! 

%trr qw ug; tc ii” 

7 Tattvaprahasa 3 6 says NT*- 

8 10 161) 

9 Ibid Vayamyasarikhita 5, 18 ff 
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there arises ' Nada whence emerges Bindu. From Bindu arises Sadasiva, 
from the latter Mahesvara, and from the latter again Vidya, the expressive 
energy of Siva consisting of the letters of the alphabet The foregoing 
accouirt adds Nada an(^ Bindu to the five usually accepted Suddhatattvas, viz, 
Siva, Sakti, Sadasiva, Isvara or Mahesvara and Vidys,. The TctUvctjor'ttkdsa 
of Bhoja, for instance, recognises only these five, and remarks that Nada and 
Bindu are included in the Sivatattva ^ 

It is in some of the T'antras that we find an exhaustive treatment of 
Nada and Bindu ^ Roughly ^speaking, Nada represents the awakening 
and Bindu the acjtive aspect of Sakti ® According to S'dradatilala 1 7, from 
Siva emerges Sakti, from Sakti Nada, and from Nada Bindu * The 
Fr^apancasdratantra ( 1. 42, 43 ), explaining the next stage of evolution, says 
that the Bindu splits up into three portions Bmdu and Nada (different from 
the first two ) and Bija, of which Bindu represents fsvara or consciousness and 
Bija unconscious matter, while Nada represents Purusa or the Self, the blend 
of consciousness with unconscious Matter. While the original Bindu is in the 
process of disintegration, theie arises an indistinct sound, and this is known 
as Sabdabrahma, the consciousness abiding in the creatures of the umverse® 
and the basic foundation of sounds and their meanings. According to 
Raghavabhatta, Nada and Bindu represent the indistinct, undifferentiated 
and pervasive sound emerging at the beginning of the process of cosmic 
evolution initiated by Siva, and it is this sound that is known as Sabdabrahma.® 
There are also other interpretations, but there is no doubt that Nada and 
Bindu were fundamental concepts of the ^aiva system m Somadeva’s time. 

Although Sabdabrahma is umversal and ail-pervading, it abides in 
the form of Kundali, better known as Kundahni ^ Kundahm is the stored 
up energy inherent in each individual and the force that produces all forms of 
sound from the primitive inarticulate murmur to orgamsed literary speech. 


^ 2 11 

See, for example, 8aradat%laha, Chap 1 and the citations in RSghavbhaita'a com- 
mentary thereon 

Baghavabhatta(op cit)says(l 7)— Hfgi “ dKIcSi T f » 

^ 3W Hr CRT ‘ ** TO < 

Of ’ ^aradat%laia 1. 13 

Ibid 25i 35j Madhavacarya in his comm, on SiUasambtia (^ivamSiain^aihws^^ 

5. 9 ) says % w rvt 

1. 63)^^ qjrpqKratt”* ’ 
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The seat of Knndalini is the plexus known as Muladhara," and it^is desciibed 
also as being enclosed within the Snsumna artery ® Knndalmi is visualised 
as a coiled up {Tcundallhhutcb) serpent, but Raghavabhatta, commenting 
on S'dradmlaha, 1. 51® points out that there is an artery shaped like a 
coiled up serpent m the mitladhma, and this, propelled by nerve-force ( vayu), 
travels to all parts of the body. This movement of Kundalini under the 
action of Vayu is called gunctnct,^ and this is what Somadeva means by 
lwid(dl-vdyu-sarriccfira in Yo4(ist%laLa VIII 39. Lastly, Nirbijikarana is a 
YogiG process aimed at complete mastery over the body.® 

In addition to the doctiines outlined above, stray allusions to 
philosophical topics are occasionally found in YasasUlaka in the course of 
descriptions, often in artificial comparisons based on word-play. They are 
of lesser importance and belong to a type common in Kavya literature.’' 


1 

2 

3 
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l’ See Padmapada’s comm on Prapancasara 2 48 
’itid. 2 61. ^ 

^ I Saradmlaka 1. 57 

says VTIwt’. 

Por the significance of Vayu see Introduction to PrUpaniasamtantfa in Tantrih 
iTexts^ ed* ^valoHt 

A marginal note in Ms, A on a verse m YaiaBt%lahai Book VI, section 10, p? 296^ 
explaining the expression ^ ), tells us that 

refers to Nirbijikarana, which is a process of expelling the seminal fluid through th^ 
eyes, navel etc A similar note on the relevant verse in Book Till, section 32, Says’ 
the Same thing, and adds that the process in question helps one to conquer death 
by dint of constant practice Somadeva says cjierr «Tr^ I 

\\ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t II 

1%^ 5^ 1 STft ^ ll Taiasulaka Vol 11, p 393 

Ms A says- ^ I i 

It will bo Seen that Somadeva uses symbolic terms of the Tantra, and the process cf 
Nirbijikarana has in view various openings of the body, i'he J'aina authpr condemns 
such Yogic practices. 

For example, ^ ^ 

’ Book I, pp 13, 13, 41, (Samkhya doctrine) 

Book V, pp 170, 246 A ma-rgmal 
note in Ms. A explains as referring to the Yaugas or the followers of the 

Nyaya-Vaisesika school, who were generally ^aivas. The Yai^esika theory of 
salvation comes in for further criticism in a verse occurring in Book VIII, 
section 37, wherein it is stated that he who does not ^dmit tie existence of 
knowledge and other attributes in the emancipated self oannot postulate the 
existence of the Self at all, because there cannot be a Self without attributes, just as 
there cannot be fire without beat. Plgi^ ST gniri i%® I 

^ I YaiasUlakat Vol. II, p. 388. Ms. A explains 

as 5 ®^, and remarks*, ^ ^sirf4Rf% ^r«ir 
^ IS taken as referring either to Saiva or Kanada, 




CHAPTER IX 

Schools of Thocght 

In the preceding chapter we have summaiized the doctrines of the 
various non-Jaina systems recoided or discussed by Somadeva in Yasastilala, 
and we may here enumerate the different systems mentioned by the author 
and bring together some additional information beaiing on the character and 
historical position of certain of these schools of thought Towards the begin- 
ning of Book VI Somadeva mentions the following schools Saiddhanta Vai- 
^esikas, Tarkika Vaisesikas, Followers of Kanada, Pasupatas, Kulacaryas,^ 
Samkhyas, Kapilas ; Buddhists mentioned separately as ( 1 ) the Disciples of 
Dasabala, ( 2 ) Tathagatah, and { 3 ) those who preach the doctrine of the Void, 
J aiminiyas , Barhaspatyas or the followers of the Lokayata system , Followers 
of the Vedanta philosophy mentioned twice as Vedantavadms and Brahmad* 
vaitavadins. 

It Will be seen that some of the schools of thought are mentioned 
more than once by way of demonstrating different aspects of the view's held 
by them In addition to these, Somadeva lecoids Saiva doctrines and the 
views of those who believed in the efficacy of Vedic sacrifices The folio weis 
of these schools of thought were obviously contempoianes of Somadeva and so 
prevailed in the tenth century It is interesting to compare the non-Jaina 
systems described in Yasastilala with the non-Buddhist systems recorded in 
the ancient Tamil Buddhist Kavya Mammekhalai Chapter XXVII of that 
Work considers ten such systems (1) the Pramanavada of the Vaidika systems, 
(2) Saivavada (3) Brahmavada (4) Narayaniya or Vaifuavavada (5) Vedavada 
(6) Ajivaka (7) Nirgiantha i e. Jama (8) Samkhya (9) Vaisesika and (10) 
BhOtavada or the Lokayata system ® If we compare the two lists, we shall 
find that Vaisnavavada is a notable omission in Somadeva’s summary, while 
the latter makes only a passing reference to the Ajivikas without mentioning 
anything about their doctiines 

It may also be pointed out that Somadeva makes a general reference 
to the four systems ( Samayas ) in YaSastilala, II 32 and the four systems 
and the six schools of philosophy { Darsanas ) in Book IV ® Srutasagara in his 
commentary on 11 32 explains the four Samayas as the Jama, Saiva, Vaidika, 

1 It IS not clear why Somadeva connects Tnka-mata with the doctrines of the KnlacS- 
ryas The Tnka system usually refers to the Kashmir School of S'aivism 

2 Aiyangar Mammehhala% w Us historical setting^ p 189 ff 

3 ^ ^ W I ^RT* II 

Vol II, p 114. 
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and Bauddha systems, while in his eommentaiy on Book IV he takes them to 
mean the Jama, Jaimmiya, Buddhist and Saiva systems, and explains the six 
Darianas as these foui plus the Samkhya and Lokayata systems It is difficult 
to say how fai this inteipietation is eoirect, but the six Daisanas lefeiied to 
by Somadeva seem to be identical with the six Tarkas enumeiated by Eaja^e- 
khara in Kdvyannmamsd (Chap 2), viz the Jama and Buddhist Darsanas and 
the Lokayata forming one group, and the Samkhya, the Nyaya, and the 
Vaisesika forming another gioup ^ It is piobable that this classification of 
the Darsanas was popular it the tenth centuiy, the age of Eajasekhara and 
Somadeva It may be noted in this connection that the Darsanas seem to 
have been variously classified at different epochs foi example, in Vdyupurandh 
104 16 the SIX Darsanas are stated to be Biahma, Saiva, Vaisnava, Sauta, 
^akta, and Arhata 1 e Jama ^ Similarly, in 1 6 131-134 we 

find mentioned the Saivadarsana, Saktadarsana, Brahmadarsana, Vaisnavadar- 
^ana, Suryadarsana, and Bauddhadaisana Certain points relating to some 
of the systems criticized by Somadeva require further elucidation. 

SAIDDH5NTA VAISESIKAS 

The mention of two distinct schools of Vallesika philosophy, 
Saiddhanta and Tarkika, in YaiasUlala is a noteworthy feature , and, as we 
have seen, the former school laid stress on the worship of Siva and faith in 
him, while the latter represented the orthodox school with emphasis on 
Dharma and the knowledge of the categories We do not know when the 
Saiddhanta school came into being, but the followers of this school seem to be 
the same as the Vyddha Vaisesikas mentioned by Yidyananda (9th century) 
in his Aptaparlksd, wherein he remarks that they propound the existence of 
Mahe^vaia or Siva in reality, just as they believe m the reality of Substances, 
Qualities, Actions, Generality, Particular ity. Inherence etc , that is, the 
categories recognised by the Vaisesika system as such® The same work tells 
us that a certain section of the Yais'esikas (Unlike the orthodox school) 
postulates the existence of consciousness even in the liberated soul * it is not 
the pure and infinite consciousness of the Self recognised by the Saihkhyas, 
but jndna4akU or intellectual power and Mahe^vara, like the liberated soul, 

I’ 

3 ‘^1%^ uiTT ^’TTi^0TRrS^|'T'>Ti^^T 

uq’ (under verses 59-76 )i 

4 H 

%fRUrr UTtlTNITg;’ (under versa 11). 

6 The orthodox Vaisesiha view o£ salvation i3 of course far different. See preceding 
Chapter, 
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possesses this powei, although he is lucoipoieal and untouched by Eamas.^ 
This school of Vaise^ikas which holds that the soul is evei conscious and has 
the power ^of knowledge even in the state of hbeiation, and seems also to 
believe in Siva, might be allied to the Saiddhanta Vaisesikas mentioned by 
Somadeva, 

Gunaratna tells us in his commentaiy on Saddm scmnsamuceaya 
(Chap 2) that the Naiyayikas aie Saivas and the Vaisesikas aie Pasupatas 
The Pasupatas were a Saiva sect, but it is impossible to lely on Gunaratna’s 
statement for the puipose of determining the religious affiliation of the 
Vaisesika centuiies earlier than his time Somadeva’s reference to the 
Tarkika Vaisesikas shows that there were adheients of the system who were 
not worshippers of Siva or Pasupati Among the medieval exponents of the 
Vaisesika system Vyomasiva and Udayana were Saivas, while Sridhara pays 
homage to Brahma, Visnu and Siva separately or conjointly in the opening 
veises of the ^different sections of his Nydyalanclcdl Apait from the personal 
beliefs of individual thinkers, Vyomasiva distinctly says in his commentary on 
the Pramstapada Bha^ya in the section on Vipaiyaya (P 543) that the 
Supreme Siva is different from the worldly souls, and His worship leads to 
beatitude this, he says, is the salutary teaching of the Vaisesikas® It 
would thus appear that the views of Vyomasiva were closely allied to those 
of the Saiddhanta Vaisesikas, who held that faith in Siva was an essential 
means to final release Purther, while commenting upon the opening verse 
of the Prasastapada Bhdsya, Vyomasiva, unlike Udayana and Siidhara, 
explains the term Isvcua in the pliiSiSQ prnnamya hetu‘nizsva7 am as Mahesvara, 
that IS, Siva,® Considering the devotion to Siva evinced by Vyomasiva in 
his commentaiy, it will not be wiong to associate him with the Saiddhanta 
school of Vaisesika philosophers As regards the term Mahesvara, it occurs 
even in the Prasastapada Bhasya, but heie it means the Supreme Lord or 
the great God who initiates the process of creation Udayana, for example, 
explains Mahesvara as mahdn isvaruh in the relevant section of his 
commentary on the Bhasya, and takes it to mean Paiamesvara.* 
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BUDDHISTS 

Tlie Buddhist doctimes of salvation mentioned by Somadeva have 
been explained m the pieceding chaptei with lefeience to ancient texts, but 
it is more likely that Somadeva deiived his infoimation from later works 
prevalent m his time He says, foi instance, ‘nmratmijacl%^%vedita-sambha^ 
vandtQ hhammltaJi which seems to refer to what is called Nairatmya-bhavana 
in later Buddhist texts Santaiaksita, for example, who belongs to the 
eighth century, deals fully with the doctiine of Naiiatmya in Tattvasamgraha 
(vv. 3488 ff) He tells us that the notions of ‘F and ‘mine’, known as 
sattmdrsfi, aie the source of endless suffering, and the only antidote against 
mttvadrsp is the realisation of Nairatmya (non-existenee of the Self), suffer- 
ing ceases when the conception of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ ceases to exist, and when 
suffering ends there is no moie bnth. Final release is the outcome of abso- 
lute freedom fiom rebirth, and the realisation of Nairatmya is the peerless 
gateway to the supreme beatitude. Because, liberation takes place only when 
egoism comes to an end , and egoism never comes to an end so long as one 
believes m a Self.^ 

Santaraksita declares that the Buddha is omniscient, because it 
is he who for the first time propounded the doctrine of Nairatmya, and 
that IS also why he is supreme among the founders of religious 
systems ® Mere realisation of Nairatmya, however, does not lead to the 
desired goal. What is essential is fervent and constant contemplation 
(Bhavana), ranging over a long period, in the course of which the 
knowledge of all objects flashes across the mind it is all comprehensive 
Nairatmyabhavana of this type that is cultivated by the kind-hearted 
devotee who desires to do good to the woild For we' are told that 
there are two hindrances to the realisation of the truth, Uesdvarana 
and jnegdvaram the first is nothing but the Medas (lust, hatted and 
■delusion) that obstruct the vision of the truth, and the second consists in 
tihe inabihty to recognise and comprehend the nature of the true and the 
false. Direct realisation of Naiiatmya does away with klesdvarana, but 
jnegdvaram cannot be got rid of without feivent, constant and prolonged 
cultivation of the principle of Nairatmya The Bhavana is practised by 
some in anxiety for their own release from the sufferings of the world and 

1 \ ^ if[^ ^ II frvRjcKrf?!:- 

I SffnftSTNRI# ^ II 

2 i ii v. 3340, 
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the cycle of hirths, while others^ philanthropic by nattiie, are moved to 
pity by the miseries of the world, and without taking thought of their 
own interest, consider all worldly beings as then own selves and strive 
for the salvation of all kindness is the motive which piompts such men to 
betake themselves to Nairatmya-bhavana. All this will be clear &om the 
following extracts from the commentary of Kamalasila on Tattvasamgraha: 





^ I (v 3339) 

\ fT5r :gfif5r i I'zng^vi^ g; 






' ' — " — 

vTR^5fi%i^Tiq; i ( v 3339 ) 


Among non-Buddhist writers earlier than Somadeva, Jayanta 
gives a clear and succint account of the theory of Naiiatmya as part of the 
Buddhist argument in NydyamaTijcwi (chap 7), and his remarks may be 
compared with the statements of Santaraksita reproduced above and the 
views cited by Somadeva in Yasctsfilala, Book Jayanta says. 






1 cw H inu 


Somadeva, as we have seen, criticizes the Buddhist doctrine of 
Bhavana in YasastilahaYl 1.^ An earlier criticism of the doctrine is that 
of Vidyananda in TaUvdrt'ha-slola-vd') Ula 1 71 . 


, I fr ^ gr f ^ jraiDic^n^ra: i ••• 



5TR5I1 


Somadeva gives the following definition of the Buddhist view of 
salvation in YasasUlaJca YI. 1 %vrdsraya-oiUotpaUi-lal,mno molcsah and 
quotes the two verses ending with llesa-hsaydt levalctm eU sdnt%m^ The 
medieval interpretation of this is found in Yadideva Sun’s Fi amdy,co-nc(ya» 
tattvdloMlamkdra 2 26 


3T^ i 3 5iTr^r[f^r^ i 


1 See preceding Chapter, 
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It is’iil be seen that nirdsraya is explained as free from amdyd (lust 
and hatred) and trs?ia (eiaving), and the emergence of a stream of 
consciousness free from these impiuities is described as Moksa This is 
similar to the ancient teaching that Nuxana is nothing but the end of Mesas 
( lust, hatred and delusion ) 

In Yasastilala, Book Y, Somadeva gives another definition of the 
Buddhist view of salvation Moksa is here described as Nirodha consisting 
in the emergence of a state of mind free from the dsTOivas following the 
destruction of the notion of_the Self^ As'rava is an irregular Buddhist 
Sanskrit form of the Pali Asava, there being four dsavas Jcdmdsava^ 
hhavdsava, difthasava and avtjjdsava ( sensuality, lust for life, speculation and 
ignorance) * Pieedom fiom the lA^iavas, which are generally taken to mean 
the cravings that produce an intoxicating effect on the mind, constitutes the 
the Buddhist ideal of salvation, known also as Nirodha or cessation. 
Earibhadra says in Saddm sana-samuccaya (verse 7) mrodha moTosa , 
and Gunaratna in his commentaiy thereon explains it as a mental state free 
from the Mesas, that is, lust, hatred and delusion W e thus come back to the 
old conception of the destruction of the lies' as, and it is obvious that the two 
definitions of the Buddhist view of salvation given by Somadeva do not 
materially differ from each other 

In Buddhist literature. Nirvana is defined as Nirodha (cessation) 
in Miltndapanlia III, 6 It is said that inasmuch as the wise man neither 
takes pleasure in the senses and in the objects of sense nor continues cleaving 
to them, “in him craving ceases, and by the cessation of craving grasping 
ceases, and by the cessation of grasping becoming ceases, and when becoming 
has ceased biith ceases, and with its cessation old age and death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, sorrow and despair cease to exist ” In this way the 
cessation of all that aggregation of pain is brought about. “Thus is it 
that cessation is Nnvana The end of cravings, the absence of passron, 
Nirodha and Nirvana aie mentioned together^ 
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i’ Taiasulahm, 

Vol n p 25 2^ This IS followed by the verse q«r[ 1 fTNl 

II See preceding Chapter 

See Eijys^Davids Fah-Unghsh D^oHonmy vndei amva . cf. D%'oyd.vaM- 

King Milinda, p 106 Sacred Books of the Kast, Vol. SXXV, ^ 

%PTt 1’ Ibid IV, 8, 90. 
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There seem to have been at least two conceptions of Buddhist 
salvation curient in the medieval peiiod The first is the emergence of a 
stream of consciousness fiee from all impurities, and corresponds to the 
view recorded by Somadeva Eamalasila says in his commentaiy on 
Tattavasamgraha (verse 151) that the piactice of Yoga brings about the 
disappearance of Avidya followed by the rise of an undefiled stream of 
consciousness leading to Apavarga or final release * 

This View IS recorded also by Vyomasiva in the introduction to his commen- 
tary on the Prasastapdda Bhdsya, wherein he says that, according to some, 
the supreme beatitude consists in consciousness, free from the passions, 
emerging as a result of meditation on Nairatmya and the momentary 
character of things. 


The second view of Buddhist salvation prevalent in the medieval 
pSriotJ, although not recorded by Somadeva, is that Mok§a is nothing hut 
the complete annihilation of the stream of consciousness, comparable to the 
going out of a lamp Vadideva SUri (op cit ) mentions this view as that 
of a certain section of Buddhists along with the former doctrine. He says : 

35ir> 5itST ^ I 


Vyoma^iva ( op cit. ) explains it along with the other view j 
cl«f[ R R' l trg % 1 ^ 

The opinion is recorded also by BhSiskara in his Bmhmasutra 
Bhdsya 2 2 18. 


Siddharsi ( Upamiti-bhava-prapan^d hatha, Book IV) and Guuaratna (comm. 
On Sa^darsanohsaimideayaf v. 11 ) attribute the doctrine in question to the 
Sautrantika school of Buddhism . 


1 i sr 3?Kicqr \ 

^ t u^TT •• •• ^ \ 


Both the views are mentioned together by Jayanta in Nydymta^jaH 
(chap. 9), 
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5 ^I’Tcfi I 53^31 ^tt ii 

VEDSNTISTg 

The school of Vedanta prevalent in Somadeva’s time was the 
Advalta school, and he lecoids the views of the Vedantavadms or the 
Brahmudvaitsvrdms He lefers to Samkaracarya, asserting that the 
Buddha’s doctrine was imitated by the latter^ The allegation that the 
great philosopher was a Buddhist in disguise seems to have been widely 
current by the middle of the tenth century Somadeya appears to have 
been acquainted with the writings of the school of Samkara, and his 
statement of the ultimate goal accoiding to the BrahmadvaitavSdins 
runs thug fiyr ^ srpift 1 ’ This 

reminds one of the following veises of Samkara's Sa/rvct-veddntorSiddhdntci'SdTa- 
mmgrahrj, 

wswil" ?r*ir ?rsiT 1 sqrv^rvril' sr|f^ 11 695 

sra !ni ^ \ sr ti 1000 

Suresvaracarya says in his Nmslcarmyas%ddh% II 68 • 

«nrr srr^ 1 srng: H 

The doctrine of the Vedanta recorded by Somadeva is summed up also in the 
following verse quoted in the Mdtharavrtti on Sdmhhyaldn'kd ( 39 ) . 

%% ^ 3^: ^ I f 5 FvrT^ il 

^AlVAS 

An interesting feature of Somadeva*s treatment of Saiva doctrines 
is the light thrown by it on the eontioversy between the Saivas and the 
Jamas on the ^subject of omniscience and creation ® The first is claimed by 
the Saivas for Siva or Mahesvara, while it is reserved by the Jamas for their 
Arhat, and as for cieation, attributed by the Saivas to Siva, it is altogether 
denied by the other sect The roots of this controversy go to earlier times, 
and that it is oldei than the middle of the tenth century is certain, 
'tidyananda who belongs to the ninth century tries to refute S'amhara-mata, 
Saiva doctrine, m his Ipaparllsd^, and rejects the claim of Mahelvara to 
be regarded as the oieator of the universe and the omniscient author of a 
system teaching the way to salvation ( moJcsormdrga ) It will be out of 
place to analyse his argument; but in dealing with this topic Vidyananda and 
Somadeva supplement each other and record valuble information on the 

1 VI. 3 . Vol. II, p 270. 

2 See preceding Chapter 

3 lyqwrf ’ etc, 
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subject. Vidy ananda’s views are partially referred to by Anantavirya in bis 
commentary on Manikyanandi’s PatlLsdmuiLliasutra ( Pratyaksoddesa ) and 
it may be pointed out that most of our knowledge of tbe Saiva-Jaina 
controversy is derived from Jama works. 

Tbe background of tbe controversy between tbe Saivas and tbe 
Jainas mentioned above is provided by Kumarila’s w ell-known attack on tbe 
conception of an Omniscient Being, and tbe questions involved are part 
of a larger issue wbicb brought several schools of thought into the arena 
of philosophical controversy. Kumaiila regarded omniscience as something 
impossible, and instead of positing an omniscient author of the Vedas, he 
-maintained that they were eternal and not the composition of a personal 
author. Kumarila’s views may be studied in S'lolavdrtika (^Codands&tra) 
and specially in the verses quoted from him by Santaraksita in the last section 
of Tattvasamgrahay many of them being not found in the extant S'lolavdrttla. 
It is important to note that Kumarila m the course of his argument insisted 
on the absurdity of the Buddhist and Jaina notions that the Buddha and 
the Arhat respectively were Omniscient Beings The Buddhist reply 
to this IS elaborately given by Santaraksita in Tattmsarhgraha , and the 
earliest Jama reply to Kumarila is probably that of Akalamka ( 8th century) 
in his Nydyammscaya (chap 3) Kumarila, for example, had written in 
S%lavdrtiJca(2 141, 142) 

tr; ii 

Akalamka replied to this as follows in Nydyavimscaya (vv. 412, 413) 

HU". I sr?i5r it 


Not only Akalamka but other J aina scholars have tried to refute Kumarila’s 
views, and this explains the large number of quotations from Kumarila 
found in later Jama philosophical literature, e g , in Vidyananda’s 
Aptapa'riksd,, Astasahasrl and Tattvdrtha-slokorVdrtiLa (under sdtra 1 29), 
Abhayadeva’s commentary on Sammatita/rla, Nydya-lumuda-candra and other- 
works The bitterness of the Jamas against the Mimamsa school for 
attacking their fundamental doctrine of the Omniscient Being is shown in 
Siddharsi’s Upamitv-l)hma-'p'tapancd,--'kathd> (chap. 4), which declares that the 
Mimamsa is not a philosophical system at all , and after enumerating six 
non-Jaina systems including the Mimamsa, Siddharsi excludes the latter from 
the field of speculative thought, although he finds room for the materialistic 
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Xiokayata system * There is do trace of any such bittemDSS against the 
Mimamsa m Somadeva’s Ya^astilala, as we find here the Saivas replacing the 
Mipnamsafeas as adversaries of J aina doctrines 

The controversy about omniscience was further complicated by the 
Naiyayikas entering the lists in defence of the doctrine. Like the Buddhists 
and the Jamas, they upheld the theory of omniscience as against the 
Mimamsakas, and we find, for instance, Jayanta quoting and criticising 
Kumarila’s views in his Nydyamanjarl (chap 2) and establishing the 
theory that the adepts in Yoga possess the unhampered faculty of pure 
and universal knowledge " The Naiyayikas, however, declare God to be 
the omniscient creator of the universe and the author of the Vedas. 
Vatsyayana, indeed, attributes the authorship of the Vedas to ‘ trustworthy 
persons’ (Aptah) in his Bhasya on Nydyasutras 2 1. 68, and does not say 
that God IS their author. TJddyotakara in his NydymdrUha calls the author 
of the Vedas a superioi individual ( Purusa-visesa ), which might mean God, 
this being the designation applied to God in YogasUtrab 1 24. The latei 
exponents of the Nyaya system, Jayanta, Vacaspati and Udayana, however, 
maintain that the omniscient God is the oieator of the universe as well 
as the author of the Vedas Jayanta, for example, says in his Nydyamctinja/tl 
(chap 4)’ 

The Mimamsa objections to the Nyaya conception of an Omniscient 
Creator are fully stated in Mandana’s Vtdhwiveha (P 21 Off)® A later writer 
Salikanatha, an authoiitative exponent of the Prabhakara school of Mimamsa, 
tries to refiite the theory of the omniscience of God in PTaLaranctpanoiha 
(chap. 7). He aigues that it is the cycle o£ tr&dition ^vrddha-parampard), 
without any beginning, that fixes the meaning of words and not the 
significance supposed to be attached to them by God at the beginning of 
creation. Further, the idea of personal authorship is not compatible with 
the authoritative character of the Veda which deals with supernormal 
things^ Salikanatha probably belongs to the tenth century,® but in this 
century the position of the Nyaya-vaisesika school was so strong tjiat 


1 

2 

3 
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Cl Handiqui ^msadhacarita^ Appendix I, pi 5054 
G, 2T, Kifcvirarjaf Introduction to Kusutn^njaiibodh^nl {S(j(/Tciii%vtt>t% Ttxls)* 
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Mimarhsa thGories were not likely to wield any great influence. Be that 
as it may, having established the existence of an Omniscient Being, the 
Naiyayikas turn against the Buddhists and the Jamas, and deny that the 
Buddha oi the Aihat can evei be called omniscient, and their attitude, 
on the whole, is one of hostility towards the non-Brahmanical systems 
Vacaspati says in his Nydya/vaTtihortatparya-pka that Buddha and Rsabha 
are known to be the authors of the Buddhist and Jama scriptures respe- 
ctively , but as they are not the creators of the universe, like God, how 
can they be regarded as omniscient * ^ In his commentary on the Yogasui/ra 
Bkdsya also ( 1 24, 25 ) he rejects the claims of the foundeis of systems like 
the Buddha, the Arhat, Eapila and others to be regarded as omniscient 
beings Purther, the Naiyayikas just mentioned give a new turn to 
the old Nyaya theory that the Vedas are authoritative, because they 
are the utterances of a trustworthy person { Apta), and argue therefrom that 
the Vedas are the utterances of a Trustworthy Being, because they are 
accepted by the majority of the people (mahdjana), and what is not declared 
by a Trustworthy Being is not accepted by the majority of the people. 
This IS exactly what Udayana says in the Kirandvali commentary on the 
Prasastapada Bhasya ^ J ayanta also says that it is possible to speak of 
anything as being declared by a Trustworthy Being (Apta) only when it is 
well-known among and accepted by the majority of the people.® He 
explains Mahajana i e the great mass or the majority as those who follow 
the Var^asrama order prevalent in the Aryan country, that is, the Vedie 
order of society founded on the division of castes and the stages of life, and 
makes a distinction between Mahajana and Vmda, the group or the minority, 
such as the Buddhists The latter might claim their vrnda to be the 
mahdjana m order to establish the authoritative character of their scriptures, 
but it is not possible to raise a minority (Vrnda) to the status of a majorrty 
( Mahajana), and the latter always avoids and never approves any scriptures 
that are opposed to the Vedas * Jayanta therefore concludes that scriptures 
other than the Vedas cannot be regarded as being composed by a trustworthy 
individual, because they lack support among the large mass of the people.® 


3 fe ^ NyayarnaMjarly B<x>k IV 


Ibid. 
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Similaily, Vacaspati m Iiis Tatparyatlld, makes a sharp distinction between 
the V edas and the seiiptuies of the Buddhists, the Digambaia Jamas and 
otners, and obseives that no senptuies othei than the Vedas are accepted by 
the majoiitr ot the people and mentioned as being composed by God The 

snil T ^ composed by God as they aie, maintain the entire social ordei 
piOTi e instmc ion in the means to attain the good and shun the evil 
n the contraiy, the teachings of the Buddha and otheis do not uphold the 
to fh'^^ accepted by the great mass of the people Owing 

amon- men'ln /Tf?’ only by a few baibaLns, vilest 

teachmt^s as ^ animals, and hence it is impossible to regard such 

o s being propounded by any tiustwcithy individual ^ 

directed f^amsl tL'T“ ^ f ' arguments of the Naiyayikas are not only 
conception°ofthe systems as such but against the Jaina 

to pat feaid a 

hmmscient Arhat S . ""S I fundamental Jama doctrine of the 

the Saivas and thf t chronological relations of 

movement Vacaspati and To ^ + 1 represent a parallel 
to the tenth, and le have seen tfa^t +1 ""I XJdayana 

Vidylnandaand Somadeva faUs m thtt controversy recorded by 

tells us m Scdclarmnasamueama the J’arther, as Haribhadra 

hnow, m fact, that Z lelZ ^"W^kas were generally Saivas, and 

period of levival, Bhasaivaina Javanta philosopheis of the 

Saivas It IS also noteworthv th«f V'yomasiva were all 

(Bvara) with Siva or Mahe^vara Javant^ ^^Wikas often identify God 

3),* while Bhasarvajfia says m iVwLa^thirsIl '"1 

the vision of Siva ^ Tlia o ^ ~ that salvation is the outcomp n-P 

itahesiam^a oiled by the &ivM'to”ltel^r' ’■ 

e^ieleoee ofGod. .d 


I 
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may be compared mtb some of the doetiinal veises of the Saiva school quoted 
in the preceding chapter. The identity of Siva with Isvaia seems to have 
been an accepted fact, and as late as the twelfth century Vadideva Sun 
fieely uses the term Siva and its equivalents in his detailed ciitieism of the 
Nyaya conception of God in Pramdna-nayortattvdloltalamlara 2 26 But in 
spite of the affinities between the Saivas and the Nyaya school, the former 
had an independent system with doctrines of their own, and while the Nyaya 
school maintained that God was the author of the Vedas, the Saivas 
attributed their Astras to the omniscient Siva, and claimed that the Vedas, 
too, were created by him It is noteworthy that the Isanctstvagutudeva- 
paddhaU (Kriyap^da, diap I) quotes various Saiva texts to piove that Siva 
IS not only the author of the Saiva Agamas but of the Vedas ^ The claim 
was not probably repugnant to the Naiyayikas who were, generally speaking, 
Saivas, and the interconnection of the two schools accounts for the fact that 
the ismiasivagurudevapaddhati (op cit ) quotes a well-known verse of 
Jayanta’s Nydyamanjail,^ declaiing Parame^vara (God) to be the author of 
the Vedas, in support of the Saiva claim that Siva was then author. 

sSmkhtas 

We have lepioduced Somadeva’s eiiticism of Samkhya doctiines in 
the pi seeding chapter, and may beie cite anothei ciiticism of Samkhya 
views by a Jama writer, Devasena, a senior contempoiaiy of Somadeva, who 
wrote his Dm sanasdi a at Dhara in 933 ad® He says in his Bhdvasamgraha 
that according to the Samkhya system, Piakiti does everything and the Self 
is subject to neither vutue nor sin this is a negation of moial lespbnsibility 
and leads to vice and corruption The Samkhyas, according to Devasena, aie 
addicted to woildly pledsuies, consummate drunkards, and devoid of compassion 
for living creatures, they are given to stealing, reject vutue, and indulge in 
evil practices 

f ^ I ■ir \\ ti 

With this view of Samkhya philosophy may be compared that of 
Asuii in the episode of Candakarman in Yasastilaka, towards the end of Book 

'1 E g , 3?^ 5 i i:c?r ^ ii” x x x 

^ t =? sFiK itx x 
siMfsfesr I spiitcfT snu'^ ^rara^ifx x x^sir— “sur 

^ ii” ^ ii ii 

2 ^ ^ li” Fgaya- 

manjarij Chap III 

3 Se^ Introduction to pt 12 {Marp^kacandm Jmna Grmthamala)^ 
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The evidence of Devasena and Soniadeva points to the fact that theie 
may have been some degeneration in the moral tone of the Samktiyas in 
their time, but the ethical ideal of the Sainkhya school is manifest from the 
conception of the Sattvika from of Buddhi, as propounded in Sanikhyahantd 
(23) As regards the charge that the Samkhyas are devoid of compassion 
for living creatures, it is belied by their view that animal slaughter in 
Vedic sacrifices is productive of sin, a point elaborated in the MdtJMTCtvrtH. 
It IS noteworthy that the Jama Gunaratna Sun tells us in his commentary 
on Earibhadra’s Saddixrsanascmuceaya (chap 3) that the Samkhyas aie 
spiiitualists averse to the Vedic cult involving killing of animals, and he 
mentions in this connection certain devices adopted by them to avoid 
injury to living creatures, similar to those used by the Jama monks. 
Somadeva, on the other hand, classes the Samkhyas with the Buddhists, the 
CSrvakas, and the adheients of the Vedic, ^aiva, and medical systems, and 
advises people to abstain from flesh-eating by i ejecting the views of all 
these schools ( Yasastildka VII. 24 Vol II, p 331 ) 

i fiuwr 5r?T ii 

Obviously the systems mentioned above permitted the eating of animal 
food, and the Samkhya attitude towards flesh-eating may have been similar 
to that of the Buddhists, in spite of the repugnance to the slaughter 
of animals, common to both schools * Somadeva, as we shall see, condemns 
the Buddhists for eating flesh, and this is probably the reason why Devasena 
likewise describes the Samkhyas as devoid of compassion for living 
creatures. 

BlKHASPATTAS 

The Barhaspatyas, as we have seen, are called Nastikas by 
Somadeva, and in Yasastilala, Book V, Candakarman who expounds their 
views IS described as an exponent of Lokayata doctrines ® Siddharsi says in 
his Up(mit%d)h<Mic^apanca hatha that the Barhaspatyas are the inhabitants 
of the Lokayata City.* That the Lokayata was a prominent system m the 
tenth century and thereabouts is certain. Siddharsi includes it among the 
principal non-Jaina systems described by him in his allegorical romance ( Book 
IV); and in the Kudlur Plates of the Ganga king Marasimha, dated 963 a. d , 
a famous Jama teacher is described as Loldyata-loha-sammata-maUh^ ‘one 
whose talents are appreciated by the adherents of the Lokayata system.’ The 

1 See Chap. Vni. 

S See Chap. Sill. The Pa^apata news on the subject are very similar. See below. 

3 VoL n, p 259 

i I' ^ qt ll Book IV. 
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■^ews of the Bauhaspatya school are discussed by Vimuktatnaan in Istasiddhi 
VII. 18/ a work composed between 850 and 1050 a. b.® 

In spite of frequent references to the Lokayatikas or the Carv3.kas» 
as they are popularly called, in Indian philosophical literature, no systematic 
work of this school has come down to us, which we can point out as the source 
of the statements of Somadeva and othei scholars who have dealt with 
Lokayata doctrines. That there was a work called the Bwrhotspatya Sutra 
seems certain and possibly it was quite brief. Bhaskara in his Brdhmasutra 
Bhdsya 3 3 53 refers, like Samkara, to the Lokayatikas, and quotes some 
aphorisms of the Barhaspatya school. He says 

The first three of the aphorisms cited above are reproduced also in Vidya- 
nanda’s Tattmrtha-slola-vdrtiha 1. 104 with slight variations 

cfcqifit, i 

Bhaskara and Vidyananda are assigned to the ninth century, and it may be 
assumed that the Baihaspatya Sutras were current in their time. In 
addition to the Sutras quoted by them, the following Lokayata aphorisms and 
dicta are cited in Kamalasila’s commentary on Santaraksita’s Tattvasamgraha 
(w. 1858, 1872); 

; 5isr fsnf* » 

(Under v. 1858). 

xxxxxxxxxx 
|f!n( Under V. 1872) 

^antaraksita quotes a Lokayata aphorism in verse 1864 and attributes it to 
Kambala^vatara 

gw i n q u ’T HWf^ r s HT^ \ ^ gpra n 

remarks m ^ 1 ^Rtar^cRl^clfttr. As pointed out by G. N. 

Kaviraj,® S'dmlara Bhdsya on the Vedantasutras 3 3 53 cites the following 
Lokayata aphorisms m and^ Sada- 

nandain Admitorbrahmorsiddh cites two more 'wu 

It will be seen that the followers of the Lokayata school recognise four 
elements only, but Gunaratna tells us m his commentary on the relevant 

1 s T?ipil ^r — 1 gearaiCTr 

2 See Introduction to the work in GaekwatPs Onontal Senes 

3 Sarasvati £httvam Siudtes, Vol. HI, p. 68. 
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section of ’Haiibhadta’s irtua-s iinn3crnjri ih&i among them 

include AJbasa as the fifth element. In Yasastilala VIII, 37^ Somadeva 
mentions only foui elements in connection with the system of Brhaspati, 
who is deseiibed as attiibuting consciousness to earth, air, water and fire, 
but not to the Self ® 

Apait from aphoiisms, a collection of verses containing Lokayata 
doctrines seems to have long existed, and such verses are occasionally met 
with in Indian philosophical literature One such verse, namely, 

is cited by Candiakliti (6th century) in his commentary on Nagaijuna’s 
Mula-madhyamala-ldnkds (Chap 18), while this as well as an accompanying 
verse® is quoted in Haribhadra’s S'addardanasamuccaya (vv 81, 82) A 
Lokayata verse is quoted also by Somadava in Yasastilala, Book V, p 253 

It IS an oft-quoted verse and cited among earlier writers by Jayanta in 
Nydyamanjarl ( Chap 7 ). 

Among early works the famous Mahayana text Saddharma- 
pwndarfla, prior to the third century a d, , alludes to the Lokayata system 
at least twice, ^ while the interesting summary of Lokayata views in 
Vatsyayana’s Kcmiasutra is reproduced by Somadeva in itashstildka, Book 
IV, P 92 ® Bana in his Kadarribarl refers to the teachings of the system 
as promoting sinful tendencies,® while m Harsacanta, Book VIII, the 
Lokayatikas are mentioned among the adherents of diverse schools oi 
thought- who studied and taught in the hermitage of 'Divakaaramitra in the 
Vindhya forest 

Somadeva’s discussion of Lokayata views in Yaiasklala, Books V 
and VI, IS an important contribution to our knowledge of the subject 

1 i ^ ^ ii Vol 

II, p 388 Ms A says ( flWj; I I See also preceding Chapter 

{^section on CarvSka doctrines) 

2 A]ita Eesakambair, was a contemporary of Buddha and professed the doctrine of 

annihilation (^ucchsdavdd^), held that a human being is composed of four elements 
( earth, water, air and fire ) ’ gee the Sammna-phaU Sum in 

Blghamhaya 

3 ftrv ^ U5r 1 1 si ft % » 

4 ‘31% ^ ST ftRir iffit’ in. 148, % ^ 

Chap SXVI, 

5 See Chap XVIII. 
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Among his literary predecessors Haribhadra gives an interesting exposition 
of the doctrines of the school in Samardiccorkaha^ Book III, in the dialogue 
between the J aina teacher Vijayasimha and a Nastikavadin ^ Similarly, 
in a story in Vmudevahinii, Book IV, a king named Kurueandra is 
introduced as a NSstikavadin, whose views are briefly described ® Jayanta 
says in Nydyamanjarl (chap. 4) that the Lokayata is mere casuistry and 
not an authoritative system, as it does not inculcate any duty,® but he 
takes care to expound the tenets of the school at the beginning of Chap. 7, 
and towards the end of the same chapter caDs the Carvakas sus'ihsita, 
well-trained, describing and refuting their views. 


NAirlTIEAS 


While enumerating the theories of salvation put forward by the 
different schools of thought, Somadeva does not refei to the Naiyayikas, 
obviously because their view of moksa does not differ from that of the 
Vaisesikas which is defined by him as the complete cessation of the specific 
attributes of the soul * Somadeva says " 

i. With this may be compaied the statement 
of Jayanta defining the Nyaya conception of salvation in Nydyamamja/n 
(Chap.9): q^Fuiric fr g u i tq T • 

J ayanta goes on to say : 

i *n 5 m 53*1% 11 


X 


S15 i 


Somadeva seems to refer to the Nyaya theory of salvation in a verse 
addressed to the Arhat in Ya^asUlala VIII 39 (Vol. II, p. 396); 

The verse refers to three types of salvation Lha-mrvdna, sky-like 
salvation, supta-mrvdnct, sleep-like salvation, and dlpa-nirvana, salvation 
like the going out of a lamp According to a marginal note in Ms A, 
dlpot-mrvd^a refers to the Buddhist view, suptornirvana to the Samkhya 
view (because, according to that system, the emancipated Self, although 
couscious, perceives nothing); and lha-mrvdnco to the Nyaya view, 
because, as we have seen, the Naiyayikas beheve molsa to be a 


1 

2 

3 
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P. 164 ff JriR'4'=ll(^ir ■* ’ 

‘fit srr rwT j 


See preoedui£ Chapterj 
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colourless condition like that of the sky, in which the Self exists bereft 
of all attributes ^ 

It may be noted that there is another conception of salvation 
different from the usual Nyaya view, and associated with the name of 
Bhasarvajna, an important wiiter of the Nyaya school, assigned to about 
the middle of the tenth century It is probable that Somadeva, like 
Sriharsa, who also refers to the Nyaya doctrine of salvation in Hioiisadhct- 
canta 17 75, was either not acquainted with the views of Bhasarvajna 
or perhaps ignored them in his treatment of the current theories of 
salvation ^ 

PisUPATAS 

Somadeva describes and criticises the procedure recommended 
by the Pasupatas for the attainment of salvation, but he does not tell 
us anything about the kind of molsa contemplated by them The Pasupata 
conception of salvation, according to certain writers, is not different from 
that of the Nyaya school. This requires some explanation. 

^amkaia in his Bhd&yo, on the Vedmtasutms 2 2, 37 criticises the 
doctrines of the Pasupatas, but he refers to them simply as Mahesvaras, 
followers of the system propounded by Siva.® The Pasupatas were a Saiva 
sect, and we know that there were four Saiva sects in the ninth century, as 
both Vacaspati and Bhaskaia refer to them, the former in his Bhdmatl and 
the latter in his Brahmmutra Bhasyot 2. 2 37. The four sects are Saivas, 
Pasupatas, Kapalikas and Karunika-siddhantins, the latter being called 
Kathaka-siddhantins by Bhaskara The four-fold division of the Saiva 
sects IS found also in Yamunacarya’s Agcmaprdmdnya (latter half of the 
eleventh century), but here the names given are Saivas, Pasupatas, 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. This classification is followed in Ramanuja’s 
S'rlbhd^ya, 


1 Applied to tte Arhat, the epitkefc is explained as 

2 See the English translation of Nai&adhaeanta of Sriharsa, Appendix I, P. 497 ff, 

3 Adcording to ^amkara, the Mahesvaras believe in five categories Karya, K&rana, Togct, 
v%dhi, and dufikhAnta, ■which are all Pa^npata tenets Cf Agam.apr9.m3;nya 

1 era' va > wq sbi# 

Vacaspati in Bharmfi explains Mahesvaras as referring to the four ^alVa sects includ- 
ing the Pasupatas, hut his interpretation of yoga and vidhi is based on PaSupata 

be compared the following Pasupata suiras'. I 1. 2 , 

4. 2. 3, 24, 35. 
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We learn from Bhaskara (op. eit. ) that the Palupatas and the 
Kapilikas hold the same view of salvation as the Vai^esikas and the 
Naiyayikas, that is, suppose the emancipated Self to be divested of all 
specific attributes, lesembling a block of stone * As foi the Saivas, their 
conception of mokm is said to be identical with that of the Samkhyas, that is, 
according to them, the emancipated Self subsists in a pristine condition 
of pure consciousness Bhaskara says 

aUcHRl 1 liter I Yamunacarya, who 

gives an account of the Saiva sects in his Agamaprdmmya, offeis the same 
interpretation of the Padupata conception of salvation as Bhaskara He 
explams duhhhdnta, one of the fundamental tenets of the Pasupata system, 
as absolute cessation of pain, and states that the Pasupatas regard this as 
mukti, a condition eharaeteiized by the annihilation of the entire range 
oHhe sp^ecifie attributes of the Self f ^rRRr^=5fir ft 

I Duhkhanta is in fact the apex of the Pasupata 
system As explained m the Ratna commentary on the Ganahdnhd ( p 9 ), in a 
negative sense, duhlhantri is absolute cessation of all pain , while, in a positive 
sense, it coriesponds to siddhi or the possession of supernatural power 
like that of Siva Siddhi is of two kinds jnanOisaLh oi the potency of 
knowledge and Kriydsalti oi the potency of action, which has three aspects 
extraordinary speed, the power to assume shapes at will, and boundless 
might with the body and the organs intact The attainment of the 
twofold siddhi is followed by ten other siddhis or miraculous powers ® 
for example, absolute freedom, irresistible knowledge, freedom from risk 
to life, complete fearlessness, freedom from the effects of old age and from 
the pangs of death, lack of all hindrances, overlordship etc The Pasupata 
system thus lays great stress on the attainment of supernormal powers , 
but Siddhi does not stand alone, as it belongs to a group of five Idbhas 
or ways of perfection recognised by the school, the others being jmna, 
tc^as, nityatvoi and sthiti Jnana is knowledge of the truths. Tapas 
is dharma or discipline produced by the observance of practices such as 
bhasmasnanOi The Ratna commentary declares that the devotee is misled 
from the right path by the thief Adharma and protected by Pharma acting 

1 Por a diflerent vie-w of the Kapalika ideal of salvation see Chap XIII For a dis- 
cussion of the Nyaya view see Fa%sadhacanta 17 75 and the English Translation, 
Appendix I (op eit ) 

RwiSfftcq I ftft; JfTaft ^ 
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like & Gity magistrate (pwajydlct). The power of Dharma is 

revealed in the devotee’s strength of mind which is not perturbed even by 
the songs and music of a Rambha Nityatva is constant devotion to the 
deity. Sthiti is film concentration of the mind free from impurities on 
Rudia. The Pa^upata seems to have been a system of religious discipline 
rather than a school of speculative thought 

Kaundinya’s commentaiy on the Pasupata Sutias gives a fullei 
pietuie of the moial discipline of the Pasupata school at an early stage of its 
evolution. It is based on the yamas oi modes of self-iestraint, viz., ahims^, 
hrahmacarya, satya, mamvyavahdra, sauca^ dhdraldghava and apramada. 

Ahimsa is non-injury which is almost as comprehensive as that of 
the Jamas Even the lighting of fire is forbidden to avoid hurting sentient 
beings Watei should be filtered before use thiough a cloth oi a strainer to 
keep out tiny eieatuies Edible vegetable-stalks, growing bulbs and iipe 
seeds aie to be shunned foi similai reasons.^ Ahiinsa, in short, is avoidance 
ofmjuiy to all forms of life by any piocess, mental, vocal or physical The 
Bhasya of Kaundinya quotes the following verse, which declares ahvmsd to be 
superior to the gift of the golden mount of Meru or the entire earth or the 
ocean full of jewels 

qt f i ^ *r pN ii 

It IS interesting to note that Somadeva has a verse on the same subject in 
YmasUlaha^'Bodk IV ( p. 97 ), which appears to be a variation of the verse 
cited above . 

^ prra; spran i ptra; n 

Brahmaearya or chastity does not require any explanation. Satya is 
speaking the truth Eaundinya quotes in this connection a verse which 
declares that even a falsehood uttered in mercy to aU creatures leads to 
heaven, but not the truth, which being spoken results in the destruction of 
the good® Asamvyavahara is keeping aloof from commercial transactions 
and the royal court Asteya is abstention from stealing which includes 
cmadhikd/rOrpraUgraha (acquisition of property) and ( swindling 

money out of others ) Akrodha is forbearance Guruiu^rusa is serving one’s 
teachei with devotion. Sauca is purity, physical, mental and spiritual. 
Physical impurities are removed by the use of holy ashes More important is 
bhdvasauoa or puiity of thoughts. Atma^auca or spiritual purity is efifegted 

1 Flesh foad is permitted provided it does not involve killing, and is lawfully acquired 

It is permissible to eat, for instance, the flesh of wild boars and buffaloes See 

Kaundinya on Pdmpata Sutras 5 16 
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by submission to humiliation, insult and opprobrium. Aharalaghava is 
temperano© in eating which follows from the injunction to live on alms* 
Apramada is constant vigilance in the practice of self-restraint. 

The early Ps^upatas appear to have led an austere life without 
any fixed abode and worldly ties According to the Pa^upata Sutras, the 
devotee lives in a deserted house or a cave or even on a cremation ground ( 5. 
9, 30 ). He wears a single piece of cloth and, if possible, dispenses with clothing 
altogether as a token of renunciation of all possessions (1,10, 11 ). It is, 
however, doubtful if in later times such rules were strictly followed. The 
P^upata mendicant is enjoined to live on alms , and according to Kaundinya, 
even the holy ashes should be obtained by begging This appears to be 
conditioned by the rule of ahimsa which prohibits the kindling of a fire.^ The 
Paiiupata contempt for Vedic saciifices was a natural consequence of the 
principle of ahtmsdj' 

Yoga IS preliminary to emancipation, Kaundinya frequently 
defines yoga as connection of the individual soul with Isvara, and the 
Pasupata system, m fact, inculcates a piocess of Yogie discipline {yogamdht)^ 
as mentioned in the opening Sutra The devotee assiduously observes 
the essential religious practices,® adores Mahadeva with wholehearted 
and constant devotion, and cultivates the yamas or the different kinds 
of self-restraint He contemplates the sacred formulas and practises 
meditation this is Jcnyayoga With his mind diverted from the objects of 
sense, he is ripe for the real yoga, that feeling of the self as the self, 
directed towards Mahesvara as the ultimate goal.* Supernatural powers 
of vision, hearing, thought-reading and knowledge come to the Siddha who 
has attained perfection in Yoga. The Siddha attains supernormal qualities 
like omniscience, speed like that of the mind etc., and these are called 
gunadharma, the possession of supreme faculties like those of Mahesvara 
obtained through His favour ® The Siddhis or supreme attainments, which 
are also gunas, are finally acquired by the devotee. All creatures come 
under his control, but he is not subject to the contiol of any, he dominates 
the minds of all, but he is not subject to similar domination; he has the 
power of life and death over others, but he is not subject to any such power ; 


X 

2 

3 

4 
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Kaundinya 1. 2 says 
Kau?idmya2 15 says 

See Chapter Vin, 


Kaundinya 1^20 says 3I#?r JRTrf?r 

Kaun^ya 1, 21-26, 
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lie IS free fiom fear, and Ins power suffeis no diminution; lie conquers 
old age and death Endowed with the Siddhis, the aspirant becomes the 
Mahaganapati or the associate of Mahadeva ^ 

Fervent devotion to Eudia in this life and intimate association 
ivith Him in the life beyond is the goal set before the Pasupata devotee. 
The highest Yoga is absorbed concentration on the supreme Eudra, 
discarding shape and form. This aspect of the deity is called vdgv'i^uddhct 
'one that transcends the range of speech’^ The devotee, in his turn, 
becomes dharmatman or the embodiment of dliarma as revealed in the 
process of discipline starting with the yama>s and culminating in mdhdtmya 
or that constancy of soul which enables him to devote himself to the 
religious life® Thus endowed, he attains ‘i udra-sdyujya or direct asso- 
ciation with Rudra^ It is cleat that the devotee does not merge his 
identity in the godhead, as we are told that, ‘ having gone %ear Rudra’ by 
the preseiibed method, the Brahmana never returns , that is, he is released 
from the cycle of births ® But, before such a consummation is reached, it is 
essential to destroy the root cause of the dosas or evils The evils are the 
various forms of sense experience which lead to lust, wrath, greed, desire, 
hatred and the rest Further, the objects of worldly endeavour are 
also evils on account of the misery caused by their acquisition, preservation 
and loss, the discontent produced by the insatiabale desire for more and 
more of them, and injury to others involved in their acquisition and 
enjoyment The root cause of the evils is stated to be adharma, which 
causes mental distraction and makes the devotee incapable of living the 
full religious life.® 

Once the mind, free from the dosas, is established in its pristine 
purity and concentrated on Rudra, the devotee reaches the next higher 
stage. Dharma and Adharma have ceased to operate, and actions and 
the means thereof are practically non-existent; the Sadhaka stands alone 
{eka) above the physical plane with his mind fixed on Rudra Adharma, 
the chief obstacle to Yoga, is no longer active, and the Sadhaka, free from 
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Kaundinya 1, 27-38 

5. 27 Kaundinya quotes the following verse ^ I ^ NIU 

qhr ll Tte commentary on GanaMr-ikd says. 

5 31,2 14 


Kaun^ya 5^ 33 says ^ ^ I ‘ 

4 19, 20 


See Kaundinya on Pampata kHiras 5, 36. 
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the doms, stands like a man who has traver&ed a foTest , he is Isermn with 
his mind concentrated on Rudia. All actions have ceased, and he is devoid 
of activity , he is sat with his mind fiimly devoted to Rudra. All thoughts 
relating to pursuits of good and evil have ceased , and the Sadhaka is now 
vitas oka, free fiom anxious thougiits ^ 

Having reached this stage, the unerring devotee comes to the end of 
all forms of pain and misery thiough the grace of Mahe^vara ® This is 
duhlhdnta, but it is not a negative condition, as pointed out by Kaundinya. 
For emancipation is not merely absolute cessation of all forms of misery but 
the attainment of gunas or excellences, that is, the supernormal powers 
which figure so prominently in the Pasupata system.® 

It will be seen that the interpretation of the Palupata view of 
Salvation as a condition devoid of the specific attributes of the soul, put 
foiward by later writers like Bhaskara and Yamuna Muni, finds no support 
in the Pasupata Sutras and Kaundinya’s commentary The latter clearly 
states that, while in the Samkhya-Yoga view the emancipated beings abide 
in a condition similar to a swoon without the knowledge of self and others, 
the Mukta in the Pasupata view is fully endowed with knowledge.* The 
Pasupatas were, however, a very widely spread sect , and it is possible that 
there were adherents of the school who held views similar to those recorded 
by Bhaskara and Yamuna Muni. 


The Pasupata system is honourably mentioned along with the VedaSj 
Samkhya, Yoga, and Pancaratra in the following verse cited by Aparaditya 
(12th century) in his commentary on Ydjnmalkya Smrti 8. 7 ^ 

Hsir I W ^ ' 


There is no doubt that the Pasupatas continued to be an influential 
sect till as late as the twelfth century. They as well as the Saivas regarded 
God (i. e Siva or Pa^upati) as the efficient cause of the universe, unlike 
the Bhagavatas or Panearatras who regarded Vasudeva, the Supreme Soul^ 
as both the efficient and the material cause of the universe, as pointed out by 
Samkara in his Bhdsya on the Veddntasutras 2. 2. 37, 42. Aparaditya 


1 KaUndiuya 5. 39, 

2 5 40. 

3 says 

Tornrlfl' ^ 

4 ‘am i 3^^— g;sp3-i 

i i’ (5 39) 

fpqrfw 5^. strai ^ < 5. s >. 
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( op cit. ) gives the following definition of the theistio conception of the 
Saivas and the Pasupatas, and calls it hhedesva/ra-vada cisir =5 — ir^qisTP’T- 

%f%cii JisTRS^*^ ft 3*T. 

The Pas'upatas as a Saiva sect were in conflict with the Jainas. 
They are, for instance, mentioned along with Saivas, Kapalikas, Samkhyas and 
Buddhists in the Sravana Belgola epitaph of Mallisena of 1129 a n or 
thereabouts, engraved on a pillai of the temple of Parivanatha on the 
Candiagiri hill, which describes a Jama teachei named Vimalacandra as 
having publicly challenged all of them to contioversy (verse 26)^ Another 
Jama reference to the Pasupatas is in Hemacandra’s Yogdsdstra 4. 102 
wherein he describes a number of Pasupata practices ( vv. 26-22 ),“ which can be 
better understood by referiing to the account of the system in the Ratna 
commentary on GamLdnld The Pasupatas, it may be noted, indulged in 
ceremonial singing and dancing and made vaiious kinds of what to them were 
auspicious sounds Hemaeandia, howevei, presents them in an unfavourable 
light, as liars and quacks and of loose morals His remarks should be taken 
with a grain of salt as the relations between the Jainas and the Saiva sects 
were not very cordial ® 

It will be seen that we have an almost unbroken record of Pasupata 
tenets form about the eighth to the twelfth century. The PalUpata school 
seems to have undergone a sort of revival in the tenth century. The brief 
but authoritative text GanaJcdnhd was composed in this Century, and not 
only Somadeva but TJdayana, as stated below, refers to the system. A 
Mysore inscription, dated 943 a d., states that Lakulisa, the traditional 
founder of the Pasupata system, became incarnate as a sage named Cilluka to 
preserve the continuity of his name and doctrines, which points to a revival 
of Pasupata teachings in the Mysore country in the latter half of the tenth 
century ; and the sect, in fact, wielded considerable influence in that region 
for nearly two centuries after this. An inscription found in the temple of 
Harsanatha in the Sikar principality of J aipur State mentions a scholar named 
Visvarupa who was a teacher of the Pancartha-Ijakulamn3.ya, that is, the 
sacred book of Lakulin, called Pancartha* The inscription is dated 957 
A D., and Vis'varupa was thus a contemporary of Somadeva ® 
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26 Chap Xm 




For the early hiatory of the Ps^upata sfeot and its expansion see Chap. XIII# 
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RESUME 

Houglily speaking, Somadeva in his YasastilaJca consideis certain 
doctrines of the Samkhya, Buddhist, Vedanta, Nyaya-Vailesika, Lokayata, 
J aiminlya, Saiva, Pasupata and Kaula systems Early in the tenth century 
Siddhaisi records the doctrines of the Nyaya^ Vaisesika, Samkhya, Lokayata, 
Buddhist and Mimamsa systems in his UpamiU-bhava-prapancdLaiha ( Chap 
4 ), and describes in this connection the views of the four schools of Buddhist 
thought: Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Yogacaia and Madhyamaka, Late in 
the century Udayana mentions several schools of thought at the beginning of 
his JYydyaJcusumdnjah the Aupanisadas or the Vedantins, the Kapilas or 
Samkhyas, the Patanjalas, the Mahapasupatas,^ the Saivas, the Vaisnavas, 
the Pauranikas, the Yajnikas, the Digambara Jainas^ the Mimamsakas, the 
Naiyayikas and the Carvakas. A comparison of this list with the systems 
described by Somadeva, who seems to have been an elder contemporary of 
Udayana, shows that the Jama writer does not mention the opinions of the 
Pauranikas as such nor does he refer to Vaisnava doctrines or the Paficaratra 
system. As regards the Yajnikas, Somadeva mentions the Yagajnas, 

‘ Experts in sacrificial lore’, along with the Buddhists and the Nastikas in a 
Verse occurring in Yasastilala VIII 43 ^ That the opinions of the Yajnikas 
still prevailed in the tenth century is shown by Somadeva’s attack on Vedio 
sacrifices in the dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Book IV 
The Yajnikas are mentioned also by Vidyananda in Tattvdrthasloha-vdrtika 1. 
20 ( verse 38 ), but here they appear to be identified with the Mimamsakas ® 

1 According to Varadaraja and ^amkara Misra, the Mahap5supatas were those P§snpata8 
who practised Mahavrata, which usually means the Kapilika cult See G N Kavitaja 
in S&TasvaU Bhavana Studies^ Yol. II, p 176 A PSsupata appears in the farce 
MattaviZasaprahasana composed early in the seventh century, and in it occurs the 
expression MahapS^upata (p 26) which seems to refer to the KapSlika figuring in the 
play. As has already been stated, the Fasupatas aimed at the acquisition of super* 
natural powers, and so did the Kapahkas (see Chap XIII) It is probable that there 
was some afBnity between the Mahapasupatas and the Kapahkas. It is, howevei, doubtful 
if the Mahavrati mentioned in Prdbodhacandroiaya 2.3 refers to the FSsupata system, 
as explained in the Frakasct commentary which says Jifirru 

' Tke verse in question refers to various exponents of the MlmamsS 
system , and it is noteworthy that the Candrrkd commentary takes the expression as 
refeiiing to the woik of a wiitei of the Bhatta school of Mimamsa, named Mahavrata. 
The verse in the play says ^ The Oandn^ says 

Ufraut JTPr See below for more about the verse. 

31 
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In the same woik (1. 32 undei veise 15) the Yajhika is said to leject Jama 
notions such as those concerning Sam vara, Nirjara and Moksa ^ 

Statements such as those of Somadeva and Udayana help us to 
understand the character of the schools of thought current in their age It 
may be added that Udayana refers also to the Tautatitas or the adherents of 
the Bhatta school of Mimamsa at the beginning of his commentary on the 
Pra^mtc^pada JBh^sya and to the Prabhakaias m N^ydyahusumdnjcoh Chap 
3), mentioning in this connection a Gauda Mimamsaka, who is identified with 
the Pahcikakara in Varadaraja^s commentary Kusumanjahhodhani The 
Pancikakaia is Salikanatha^ the wellknown author of PTokaranapancikd^ an 
important work of the Prabhakaia school of Mimamsa, and to judge from 
Udayana s sarcastic reiparks about him, he might be the foimei^s contempo- 
rary and, if so, lived in the tenth eentuiy ^ Udayana refeis also to 
Bhaskaras interpretation of the Vedanta in N^ydyalusumdnjah (chap 2),° 
showing that Bhaskara’s Brctlimasutra BlidBya^ now almost forgotten, was 
current in his time Going back a few years eailiei than the tenth century, 
we come across Jayanta’s Nydyamanjarl^ which also reveals a woild of thought 
full of variety and covering a comprehensive range of intellectual activity, 
Jayanta refers to contemporary sects like Saivas, Pasupatas, Kaulas, Panca- 
ratras, and Samsaramocakas ( chap 4 ) ^ and throughout his work he records 
and criticises the views of diverse schools of thought such as Bhattas, 
Prabhakaias, Vedantists, Buddhists, Samkhyas and Carvakas, and noteworthy 
doctrines like Jhanakarma-samuccayavada, Sabda-brahmavada etc 

Apart from the schools of thought enumerated by Somadeva and 
Udayana, the tenth century saw also a revival of Nyaya and Vaisesika 
studies, as witnessed by the works of Bhasaivajna,^ Vyomasiva,® Udayana 

3 ^ee Introduction to KusuMa^ijahhodhamj ed G N Kaviraja Vaiadaraja remarks 

\ ^ ft- ^ p 123 

Varadaraja has been assigned to about the eleventh century. 6alikanatha is referred 
to in a verse of the allegorical play PTahodhacandrodaya of KrSnamisra composed 
towards the e nd of the eleventh century ^ 

Act 2, verse 3 The author of the Candnka commentary on 
the play states that Mahodadhi was a fellow student with ^alikanatha and a writer 
of the Prabhakara School: See 

S edition 

4 See S O ^idyahhnsain,^ Ilzstory of Indian Logic, "g 358 

5 Yyomasiva’s date is ctrca 950 a d See Hindi Introduction to Pt« Mahendra 

Eumara’s edition of P. 120. 
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and Siidhaia, and we may include in the list even Jayanta who wiote towards 
the end of the pieceding centuiy ^ Bhasarvajha wrote Nyclyctsdra on which 
theie are numerous commentaries. Vyomasiva wrote the Vyomavatl commen* 
taiy on the F't asastapada Bhdsya Udayana, who tiied to fuse together 
Nyaya and Vaisesika tenets/ wrote Nydynlimmanjali, ^tmatattvorvivela^ 
Nydycirimt%lr<rtdlpmyarpm}mdd]ii (commentaiy on Vacaspati’s Tatpai yntlld), 
Evandmll ( commentary on the Prmastnpdda Bhdsya), and Lalsandvali ( 984 
A D ), a manual of Vaisesika definitions® Sildhara wiote Nydyalandall {^991 
A D ), a commentaiy on the Pi asastapada Bhdsya It should also he noted 
that the expansion of Nyaya and Vaisesika studies not only led to an 
intensive study of these systems but to the inteipretation, eiiticism and refuta- 
tion of the doctrines of the other schools, especially those of the Mimajiisa, 
Buddhist and Samkhya systems It is not raie to find in the writings of the 
peiiod diverse doctrmes of othei schools fully and clearly stated before they 
aie subjected to criticism or any attempt is made to refute them This is 
paitieularly true of 3eLym.tsi!s, Nydyaraav^mi, and we have already referred in 
this connection to Udayana’s Nydyahisumdnjah. Bor other examples we need 
refer only to the accounts of the Buddhist theory of Ideas (with illustrative 
quotations), the Mimamsa theory of the self-validity of cognitions (with 
citations from Kumarila ), and the Samkhya theory of cognition in Yyomamil 
(pp 524 ff, 579 ff, 521 ff.), the summary of Samkhya doctrines in NydyOf 
husumdnjah (chap. 1), and the discussion of the Prabhakara theory of error, 
and the clear presentation of Sphotavada and other tenets in Sridhara’s 
NydyaTcandall (Pp 180 ff„ 268 ff. ). The latter work quotes, besides, various 
authors and works, e g Tantiamrtika and S'lohamrtilal^P. 2b7)^ Mandana’s 
Sphotasiddh (P. 270) and Vidhivivela (P. 274), the Buddhist logician 
Dhaimottara (P 76) etc The interrelation of the various schools is outside 
the scope of our discussion, but it is evident that there was considerable 
activity in the sphere of speculative thought, and the doctrines put forward by 
the different systems formed the basis of the intellectual movement of the 
century. It is peihaps the mutual conflict of so many schools of thought that 
led certain thinkers of the age to suggest the way to a synthesis, or proclaim 
the common ultimate goal of all systems and schools In a remarkable passage 
of Atmatattvavivela, Udayana "attempts to show that in its gradual ascent 

1 See G N, Kaviraja in Sarasoati Bhix/hana Studies, Tol III, p 104. 

2 Ibid p 110 

3 Udayana wrote also a commentary on Gotama’s Sutras ( jqrPTtfkl^g ) and an 

oiiginal treatise on Nyaya See G N KaYiraja in Saiasvati Bhavana Studies, 
Vo] III, p 112 ff 

4 Cf. Ilia’s Translation, p, 549 
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along tbe path of Moksa the soul is eonfionted with views which broaden out 
moie and moie. The different schools of philosophy representing the vaiied 
views thus obtained in passing aie conceived to foim a graduated series, 
arranged according to an ascending scale of spiritual realisation, and in such 
a scheme the lower is always supposed to be a stepping stone to the higher 
and is to be superseded by it Even more evplicitly and with greater 
catholicity does the Jama writer Siddharsi declare the essential unity under- 
lying all faiths and systems of philosophy ih his Upamiti hhava^mpanod lathd 
Book VIII ( Pp. 1220-1227 ). The sum and substance of what he says is that 
the Supreme Soul is one He is endowed with pure intelligence, and delivers 
the world with His infinite power The true religion (Dharma) is also one and 
consists of such quahties as forbearance, kindness, purity, self-control, truth, 
chastity, honesty, sacrifice etc Further, the Ultimate Truth, which is the 
way to final deliverance, is in reality one, although it may be expressed in 
different ways, and it is for the realisation of this Truth concerning the 
Supreme Lord that people undertake austerities, meditation and vows Moksa 
is the subsistence of the soul m its pristine condition characterized by infinite 
intelligence, conation, joy and power, and known by such names as Supreme 
Attainment, Bliss, Peace, the endless Good, the Deathless State, Brahma, 
Nirvana etc. The Doctrine that reveals the One God, the One Dharma and 
the One Truth, and propounds such a state of final deliverance is alone authori- 
tative and commands universal jurisdiction It is the purport of this Doctrine 
that men learn with special care and enunciate in varieties of expression. Call 
it Vaisnava, Brahmamcal, Saiva, Buddhist or Jama, it is all the same the 
difference in name does not count so long as the meaning remains the same 
Such assertions as ‘I am right and you are wrong’, ‘my system is right and 
yours IS wrong’ are only a manifestation of jealousy and nothing more 
Siddharsi’s sublime conception of the spiritual unity of man is no doubt much 
in advance of his age. 

Somadeva’s review of the tenets of the different schools of thought is 
important as illustrating the Jama standpoint, and much of what he says is no 
dpubt cogent and valuable even as an independent effort m philosophical 
criticism. As a matter of fact, he belongs in this respect to a line of Jama 
scholars who have discussed, criticised and attempted to refute the doctrines of 
other schools of thought both before and after the tenth century , for example, 
Haribhadia, Akalanka, Vidyananda, Anantavliya, Prabhacandra, Hemacandra, 
Vadideva, Malhsena and others It should, however, be pointed out that, so 
far as the Brahmamcal schools are concerned, the reaction to the impact of 

1 G, JT, Kayiraja in Sara9vai% Bhavana Studies, Vol III, p 112 
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Jama thought and eiitieism is suipiisingly small, and ex;eept for isolated 
comments and eiiticism, the vast liteiatuie of the Biahmanical systems haidly 
takes any adequate notice of J aina tenets and objections Among noteworthy 
ciitieisms of Jama doetiines may be mentioned those of Samkaia in his 
Bh3sya on Vedanta Sutoas 2 2 33-36 and of Kumaiila in S'loLmdrkTca 
1416’, S'ahdau'dyatddhilairma, v 106 fi etc), but, generally 
speaking, it may be said that Biahmanical wiiteis fiom Samkaia to Udayana 
have diiected then polemical energies against Buddhist lather than Jama 
doctrines To confine ouiselves to the Jama conception of Moksa, which it is 
the intention of Somadeva to contiast with the non-J ama theories on the 
subject, it IS leeoided and ciitieized as follows by Vyoma^iva m the mtio- 
ductoiy poition of his commentaiy on the P) as'nstapdda Bhcisya 

i i 

I H-rr^ T%r4Jr^<ir^TOri3Tf5i% 

I ^ 515!7cn^PRr%S'ifFct?x^U:i ?Rlf| ’3W 

HPTF^^I 3 ^2^ fI«inTR ^2^ 5 Wrn|3rSI0IcT%?!5% I 

. . . H ^it^FcT^TFRrd tf^s^?ra:?il^55i^sfer i h » 

H4T ^ ^ H 5^'^ tr^f ^ *r W' U 

Jayanta who devotes so much space to the doctrines of other 
systems, makes only a passing refeience to the Jama conception of the Self, 
and snmmaiily rejects certain Jama tenets as absurd in his Nydyamanyarl 
(Chap 9),^ and it is noteworthy that although he discusses m that 
chapter the theories of salvation of diverse schools of thought, he has 
only a fling at certain practices of the Digambara Jama monks and the 
absurdity of the notion that such practices lead to salvation He declares that 
these monks expect to attain final release by plucking out then hair and 
gomg about naked if they were right, bald persons would attain molcm 
straightway, and so would the animals, because they, too, are unclad t Such 
criticism, of course, does not use above the level of comic satire of the type 
found m plays like Mattmildsap't ahasma and Po abodho/candrodaya 
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CHAPTER X 

JAiNA Dogmatics and Moral and Spiritual Discipline 

Apaifc fiom the fact that one of the aims of Ya4ast%lala is to illustrate 
the doetiine of ahmsd, the woik is designed to be a comprehensive manual of 
Jama doctrines, and the object of Somadeva is to provide enteitainment 
as well as religious instiuction, and help foiwaid the piopagation of the 
Jama faith Books VI, VII and VIII of YasasUlaka, divided into foitysis 
lalpas or sections, aie styled Dpasakadhyayana or Eeadmgs for laymen, and 
deal elaborately with samyaUm or right faith and its various aspects as 
well as the different vows, which are viewed as the mainstay (upahrmhalca) 
of light faith Somadeva’s treatment of these topics is widei than that 
of many professed manuals on the subject, and what is more lemarkable, 
illustiated in some cases by elaborate stories, which, although not original, 
aie narrated in a mannei peculiarly his own In addition to the contents 
of Books VI- VIII, theie are biief expositions of Jama doctrines in Books 
IV and V, while the Anupreksas are treated in an elaborate body of 
veise in Book II It is true that the Jama canon and its doctrines had 
been fixed long before the tenth century, but the age of Somadeva was 
an era of systematization and interpretation, and judged from this standpoint, 
his comprehensive review of the salient topics of Jama dogmatics has a 
definite place in the literature of Jainism in Sanskrit. 

I) Only a brief outline of Somadeva’s exposition of Jama dogma 
can be attempted in this chapter, and we may start with an interesting 
summary of the teachings of Jainism contained in a group of verses occur- 
ring in the dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in Book IV. The 
summary is m the form of question and answer, and purports to report a 
conversation between Yasodhaia and a Digambara saint on the tenets of 
the Jama religion It is somewhat as follows “What is Dharma^ That 
which inculcates kindness to all creatures. Who is Apta? He who is 
free from worldly blemishes What is the means to know him ^ A sdstra 
free fiom contradictory statements. What constitutes religious austerities ^ 
Extermination of all desire for worldly objects. Whatisy^ra^ That which 
possesses self-experienced attributes such as the intellectual faculty. How 
does the incorporeal jiva come into contact with the body^ It is bound 
to the body by its own actions, just as the sky comes into contact with 
the dust raised by win*S , and by its own actions it is subjected to birth m 
Older that it may suffer their consequences, just as a learned Brahmin is 
made to tumble over an unclean substance by intoxicating drugs How 
can Dharma be acquired* By observing the vows to the best of one’s 
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ability. What is a vow^ The extermination of desire preceded by the 
acquisition of faith What is faith 2 Reasoned belief in the categories 
(leeognised by Jainism) What are the categories They aie the agencies 
which uphold the universe ’’ ^ 

The great diseouise on Samyaktva or Right faith in Book VI 
opens with a furthei definition of Dhaima, which is described as the factor 
causing human advancement resulting in supreme beatitude It consists of 
pravrtti and nivrtU, and applies to householders as well as monks 
Pravrtti is endeavour to attain salvation, while Nivrtti is abstention from 
all that leads to worldly bondage * Faith, knowledge and conduct are the 
causes of salvation, while worldly bondage is caused by false doctrine, 
non-abstention (from injury, theft etc), passions (anger, pride, greed and 
deceit), and yoga or the activity of body, mind and speech Samyaktva or 
faith IS concentration on things that conform to reason; knowledge is that 
which is free from ignorance, doubt and error , and right conduct is complete 
cessation of all activity that leads to the acquisition of Katma^ We are 
also told at the end of Book VI that Samyaktva is faith in the funda- 
mental principles, knowledge is determining the nature of the fundamental 
principles ; and conduct is complete detachment, devoid of all action what- 
soever^ Right faith, right knowledge and right conduct are the most 
important factors in the Jama view of liberation. As Kundakunda says 
in Samayasdra (verse 162), Samyaktva is faith in the soul and the other 
categories, the comprehension of their nature is (right) knowledge, and 
the renunciation of desire, passions etc is (right) conduct, the three 
constituting the path to salvation ® It may be noted that Somadeva does 
not discourse on knowledge and conduct, but expounds Samyaktva in 
detail. 
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II) The whole of Book VI, afiei a piehmmaiy discourse on the 

doctiines of other schools of thought, is devoted to the interpretation of 
Samyaktva, ‘the great truelai^v deity of man’ (uardndm mahatl purii^a- 
deiatd) Samyaktva or Eight Faith depends upon a certain attitude of 
mind produced by the realisation of the nature of the categories, just as 
gold IS said to be produced by the mere contact of fire with specially 

treated mercury It is not necessary to master the scriptures or subject 

the body to austerities or journey elsewhere or wait for the lapse of time 
for acquiring Samyaktva It is the prime cause of salvation, just as the 
foundation is the mainstay of a palace, good luck that of beauty, life that 

of bodily enjoyment, royal power that of victory, culture that of nobility, 

and policy that of government ^ 

Samyaktva is primarily faith in Apta, Agama and the PadarthaS 
or Categories It may be produced in two ways, has eight components, and 
IS characterised by prasania and other qualities, and free from erroneous 
beliefs {mudhatva) Before considering the various aspects of Samyaktva, 
Somadeva explains in detail the nature of Apta, Agama and the 
Padarthas (VI 2, 3.) 

III) The Apta, as the Jama Tirthamkaras are genericaOy called, 
is defined as omniscient and free from all blemishes , he ,_is the lord of the 
umverse and the benefactor of all creatures ^ He extricates the world from 
the ocean of suffering by teaching the fundamental truths, and is therefore to be 
regarded as the lord of the universe, whom the three worlds obey ® He is 
pure and free from the eighteen defects common to all living creatures such as 
hunger, thirst, fear, passion, birth, old age, disease, death, anger, sorrow, 
sleep etc , and is endowed with infinite knowledge, and is the only source 
of words of wisdom * Passion, hatred and ignorance are the cause of telling 
a he, but as the Apta is free from these, he has no occasion for uttering a 
falsehood ® He resembles in shape the heterogeneous creatures (i e men), 
is a mirror unto the universe, and the master of the worlds ® 
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For various reasons such as subjection to passion, Brahma, Visnu, 
Siva, the Sun-god, or the Buddha cannot claim to be the Apta. Brahma is 
attached to the nymph Tilottama, and Visnu devoted to Laksmi, while Siva 
has Parvatl forming half his body, and yet they are called Aptas f Vasudeva 
was the father of Kisna, and Devaki was his mother, and he himself fulfilled 
the duties of a king , yet, strangely enough, he is called a god ! Further, if 
the universe exists in his stomach, and he himself is omnipresent, how can he 
be subject to birth and death As regards Siva, being subject to worldly 
blemishes like passion in his corporeal form, he lacks the authority to 
propound a religious code , while, in his incorporeal form, Sada^iva, he lacks 
the capacity to do so. Besides, with his five mouths, he teaches mutually 
contradictory doctrines, of which it would be impossible to ascertain the 
meaning. It is said that a portion of Sada^iva becomes incarnate in Rudra in 
every age, but in that case there would be no difierence between the two 
forms of the deity (the one incorporeal and the other endowed with physical 
form), just as there cannot be any difierence between gold and a fragment 
of it It IS also strange that the deity should indulge in such freaks as beg- 
ging, dancing, nudity, the destruction of the Three Cities, the killing of 
Brahma and the carrying of a human skull in his hands.® The Saiva system, 
its principles and the nature of its Omniscient deity constitute, therefore, 
a strange medley of contradictions in respect of the basic doctrine, methods 
of proof, poetical representation and actual practice ® 

With regard to Sun-worship, it is strange that the sun alone should 
be Worshipped and not the moon, although the latter also is a planet the 
cult surely represents the thoughtless activity of people who have never 
examined the Truth* As for the Buddhist, he favours indulgence and 
continence as well as unrestrained indulgence, and is addicted to wine and 
flesh, how can he be respected by the wise?® It seems to be the object of 
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Somadeva to show that lack of passion or i enunciation is an essential condi- 
tion of Apta-hood, and no faith which does not inculcate absolute renunciation 
can be said to have an 5pta or trustwoithy spiiitual overlord. It may also 
be noted that the question of 3-pta was an impoitant contioversial issue 
between the Saivas and the Jamas, and then respective aiguments, which 
Somadeva here analyses, have been summaiized in Chap. VIII. 

IV ) Sgama or a leligious code can be pure only if the 3pta is puie, 
just as children aie puie when then parents are of puie descent ^ An 
Agama, which does not conform to leason owing to contradictory statements, 
is like the raving of a mad man, and can have no authority ^ The true 
Agama is so called because it makes us comprehend {gamayan) things 
relating to the present, past and future by occupying itself with the problems 
of religious virtue, material prosperity, desires and liberation, and pointing 
out what IS to be shunned and what accepted ® 

The Jama Agama deals with five categories the self, the non-self, 
the constitution of the universe, and bondage and liberation with their 
causes^ The Self is the knower and the seer, great and subtle, and acts 
and suffers. It is coextensive with the body, and ascendant by nature,® 
It IS endowed with knowledge and discernment, without which it would be 
in no way different from a lifeless object. On the other hand, if it be 
regarded as pure knowledge, it would not have any definite idea, like the 
painted figure of a man that is neither friend nor foe ® Karma is directed 
by the Self and the Self is directed by Karma, they are like the boat 
and the boatman and have no one else^ to direct them ® The Self is, by 
nature, endowed with unlimited power, although it is confined within the 
body, like a mystic formula circumscribed by the letters of which it 
is composed.® 

Ajiva or the non-self comprises Dharma, Adharma, Space, Time 
and Pudgala or Matter. Dharma is the underlying principle of motion^ 
Adharma that of rest, Space that of non-resistance, and Time that of 
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change ; while Pudgala or Matter is endowed with form, touch, t^ste, smell 
and colour.* 

Bandha or bondage is due to the mutual infiltration of Karma 
and the Self, and their relation is like that of gold and rust. Bondage 
has no beginning, but has an end ® There are four different aspects of 
bondage according to prahrlt or the nature of Tcarma, of which there are 
eight varieties,® stlivti or the duration of each kind of Ttarma in contact 
with the soul , amhhaga or the consequences of larma , and prade^a or the 
number of karmic molecules that enter the soul.* It may be noted that 
Somadeva merely enumerates the difierent aspects of Bandha which is treated 
in detail in the Tattvdrthddhigamasutra, chap. VIII. 

Moksa or liberation is the coming of the Self into its own after 
shedding all inner impurities. Liberation is not non-existence nor lack of 
consciousness ® Somadeva gives two other definitions of the Jama view of 
liberation. In VI 1 he defines mohsa as a state characterised by supreme joy, 
knowledge, powei, potency and subtleness in the highest degiee.® In VIII. 
S9 moha is defined as the state in which the Self acquires its own characn 
teristics.’’^ 

The Three jewels (Right faith, Eight knowledge and Eight conduct) 
are the causes of salvation, while bondage is caused by false views, lack of 
self-restraint and other factors such as passions and yoga or the vibrations 
produced in the soul by the activities of mind, body and speech ® Lack of 
faith in Apta, Agama and the Padarthas, error and doubt constitute 
Mithyatva or false views.® Taking only one aspect of a matter into consi- 
deration, doubt, lack of diseiimmation, erroneous notions, equal respect for all 
deities and faiths . these five also constitute Mithyatva, as they contribute 
towards worldly bondage.*® It may be noted that Somadeva seems here to 
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follow ^ujyapSda's comnieDtary on ToAtvSiTthctsutTCi VIII. 1. A-bsonce of vows, 
carelessness, cruelty, lack of contentment, and subservience to the dictates of 
the senses are collectively called Asamyama oi lack of self-iestraint ^ The 
four passions, anger, pride, deceit and greed, with their four varieties, 
plunge the oreatuies into the sea of tiansmigration ; and activities connected 
with the mind, speech and the body, according as they aie good and bad, aie 
the factors which attach viitues and vices to the Self,^ 

The next Padartha is the univeise, which is, in the Jaina view, with- 
out foundation or support, uncreated and free from destruction it is situated 
in the midst of space, and rests on air (that is, on the three atmospheres of 
dense liquid, gross an and thin an ) ® Somadeva records the criticism of this 
theory by other schools of thought The Jamas, they say, do not regard the 
universe with the earth, mountains and oceans, as being fixed anywhere nor do 
they believe that it is upheld by a fish or a tortoise or a serpent oi a boar ( as 
in Brahmameal mythology ) so they fancy air as upholding the unsupported 
universe, an absolutely foolhardy proposition How can air that cannot uphold 
0? en dods of earth, wood and similar substances uphold the universe ^ Soma^ 
deva tries to refute this objection by pomtmg out that the clouds which inund- 
ate the umverse with rainwater are kept aloft in the sky solely by the force of 

* 4 

air, 

Y ) Somadeva goes on to say that those who hold false opinions, not 
bemg able to find fault with the conception of Apta, Agama and the PadSithas, 
censure Jama (Digambara) ascetics for abstaining from bath and ablutions and 
going about naked and eating then food standing ® He tries to defend each of 
these practices, and says with r eg aid to bathing that it is useless for ascetics, 
who observe chastity, and aie bent on a spiiitual way of life. Besides, they do 
take a bath to avoid pollution caused by contact with Kapahkas, women in 
their periods, Candalas and Sabalras ® Similarly, wholesale ablutions are 
superfluous on the ground that it is necessary to wash only the hmb which 
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gets Rotually soiled , uo one, for instance, cuts off the nose when a fingei is 
bitten by a serpent,^ 

As regards nakedness, it iS urged that the wise hate what is artificial, 
but not the observance of what is natural. Nakedness is natural where is the 
ground to hate it^® Furthei, it would be impossible for the ascetics to 
observe the vows of non-possession and non-injuiy if they desired to wear robes 
made of barks or deer-skins * As for the custom of taking food standing, 
Somadeva says that its observance does not lead to heaven nor does the 
failure to observe it lead to hell. The custom merely marks a certain resolution 
of an ascetic ‘ J will take food only so long as it comes to the hollow of my 
palm and I am ablo to take it standing ; otherwise I will abstain from food 
altogether,’* 

VI) After dealing with the essential Jaina doctrines and the custom 
of the Digambara omiu2s, Somadeva enumerates a large number of religious 
practices, repugnant to Jainism, and collectively called Mudha or Stupid 
customs and beliefs, fiom which Samyaktva or Right faith must be absolutely 
free. They are sun-worship; bath during eclipses, giving away money on 
aamhrdnU days ; the morning and evening ablutions ; fire-worship , the worship 
of edifices; ceremonial bathing in rivers and the ocean, adoration of trees, 
stupas, and sacred offerings of boiled nee, religious suicide by falling from a 
precipice , bowing at the tail of a cow and taking cow’s urine ; and the worship 
of jewels, conveyances, weapons, the earth, Yaksas and mountains.® Associ- 
ation with heretics of other faiths and the adherents of the Vedas also comes 
within the scope of Mudha of which there are many varieties.® To attribute 
divinity to what is not divine, to adopt as a vow what is not really a vow, 
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ponds to what IS called ‘alien oultus’ in Judaism, covering heathenism and all that 
it implies, the worship or acknowledgement of any deity except the true God, vene- 
ration of images, and all the customs associated with heathen religions ‘Alien 
cultus’ or heathenism is one of the three deadly sms in Judaism, the others being 
unchastity in all its forms and homicide. Moore Judaism, rol I, p 466, vol II, p 267 
Jainism, on the other hand, appears to treat heathenism as an error of judgment, and 
keeps it distinct from the cardinal sins envisaged by the Anuvratas 
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and to accept as the truth what is not a tiuth at all constitute Mithyatva or 
f tKehood, which has to be i enounced ^ Somadeva defines in this conneotion 
the attitude of Jamism towards novices. If a convert to Jainism cannot 
altugether lenouiice all his false beliefs, he ought to be given a mixed 
leceptun, but it is not advisable to diseaid him altogethei.® On the other 
hand, pel sons who aie wicked by iiatuie should not be induced to accept 
the Jama doctiuie, but proper eonsideiation should be shoMui to those ivho 
voluntarily adopt the faith® ( VI. 4 ). 

VII) Somadeva next deals with the angas or auxiliaries of Samyak- 
tva, but it wall be convenient to summarize first the different aspects of the 
doctime enumerated in the concluding section of Book VI. 

Fust, Samyaktva or Eight faith may be realised naturally i e by 
intuition with but little effoit or acquired from external sources with great 
effort * Samyaktva is said to be naturally produced® when faith in the 
fundamental principles of Jainism comes into being 'without the suffering 
attendant on mental wanderings in the wnlderness of deliberation’, as a result, for 
mstanee, of remembering previous births, or hearing religious discourses, or 
meditatmg on the image of a Jama Tirthamkara, or witnessing great religious 
festivals, or any other similar cause. Samyaktva is said to be acquired® when 
faith in the tatttas comes into being after a long time, as a result of great 
efforiis made in thoroughly investigating aU the scriptural texts,'* which can 
only be understood with the help of methodical instruction by a wise teacher 

Secondly, Samyaktva may be of two, three and ten kinds according 
to the standpomt from which it is viewed, but faith in the fundamental princi- 
ples IS the common feature of all its phases.® 

a ) Samyaktva may be of two kinds, saraga or accompanied by desire 
and vUaraga or free from desire It is saraga up to the eleventh gwmsthana or 
stage of spiritual development , it is marnga in the last three stages. Saraga 
Samyaktva has certain fundamental characteristics such as pra^ama etc.^ while 
Vitaraga Samyaktva is characterised by the absolute purity of the soul,® 
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Somadeva observes that just as the virdity of a man, which cannot be perceived 
With the senses, can be ascertained from his relations with women, oi the 
generation of children, or his foi*titade in danger, or the execution of his designs; 
similarly, the existence of the Jewel of Right Faith, although extremely subtle 
owing to its being a condition of the soul, may be infeired from the qualities of 
Prasama, Samvega, Anukampa and Astikya.^ 

Pra^ama is restraining the mind from passions and other evil 
tendencies ® Samvega is fear caused by worldly existence, the source of all 
kinds of sufferings, and fleeting like a dream or a magic show.® As Hemacandra 
observes in his Yoga^dstra 2 15, Samvega is man’s longing for .liberation. 
Anukampa, is kindness to all creatures; it is the fundamental basis of dharma^^ 
Astikya IS a believing attitude of the mmd towards the Apta, the scriptures, 
the vows and the fundamental principles ® Somadeva concludes by saymg 
that long IS the worldly bondage of the man who is subject to the fury of 
the passions, devoid of vows, cruel and unbeheving.® It may be added 
that some writers mention another ehaiaeteristic [of Samyaktva, mrveda or 
indifference to the world.* 

b ) Samyaktva may be of three kinds according as it is accompanied by 
the destruction of the larmas or their abatement or the plocess of partial 
abatement and destruction ® Somadeva does not treat the topic in detail, but 
it may be noted that Samyaktva, viewed from this standpoint, is classified into 
Icsdyika, aupa^aimka and ksayopasamtka, the characteristics of which are 
explained in detail in Pujyapada’s commentary on Tattvdrthasutra II. 3-5. 
Briefly speaking, Esayika Samyaktva is caused by the destruction of seven 
particular kinds of karma, Aupa^amika Samyaktva is caused by the mitigation 
of the four passions and the three kinds of dar^cmamoha, and Ksayopasa- 
mika Samyaktva is caused by the mitigation of the existing four passions 
and mithydtva and samyaltvamzthydtva and the destiuction of their germs. 

e ) Samyaktva may also be of ten kinds according to the sources from 
which it is derived. These sources are djM, the command of the senptuies 
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composed by tbe esalted and omniscient Aihat or Tiitbamkaia , mdrga, the 
investigation of the Thiee Jewels of Right Faith^ Right knowledge and Right 
conduct, ’’cpadeso, listening to the life-stoiies of the gieat men of old such as 
the Tiithamkaias, the Caki aval tins etc , sufra, the code legulating the conduct 
and behaviour of the ascetics, llja, a clue to the undeistanding of all sections 
of the doctime, samlsepxn, snmmaiy knowledge of the main topics of the 
system, Ap'ta, sutra oi the sacred canon, the vows and the categories, 
vistc(/ra, comprehensive knowledge of the vast canonical liteiatuie consisting 
of the twelve Angas, the fourteen Puivas and the Prakirnas , artha, personal 
conviction in matters connected with the sacred lore, avagadha, piofound 
knowledge of some pait of the threefold Canon, and ;paramdmgddha, the 
conviction of a man possessing the three kinds of supernatural knowledge, viz,, 
avadhi, mctnahpmgaya and kevala^ Sarny aktva is thus tenfold according to 
the souiee from which it is derived, and we have therefore ten types of 
Samyaktva. mm gnsnmy/yltia, sutrascmyaltva, arthasamyaktva and so on. 

In early literature the above ten aspects of Samyaktva are dealt with 
in Uttarddhyayanasut'i a 5XVIII 16 fi, although some of the sources are 
difterfently given ^ Faith is produced by 1, nisaiga, nature; 2 upadesa, 
instruction , 3 ajna, command , 4 sutra, study of the siitras , 6. bija, suggestion , 
6 abhigama, comprehension of the meaning of the sacred lore , 7. vistara, 
complete course of study , 8 , kriya, religious exercise , 9. samksepa, brief 
exposition, IQ dharma, the Law’ ^ The Sutra defines each of these factors in 
detail, and later writers explain them in their own way The following verse, 
quoted by Somadeva in Yasastilala VI 21, being enumeration of the ten kinds 
of Samyaktva, occurs in Gunabhadra’s Atmdnusdsana 

Gunabhadia clearly explains the ten kinds of Samyaktva in the following 
verses (ibid, 12-14): 
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VIII) Somadeva enumerates twentyfive hindrances to Samyaktva, 
known as drgdosah the three kinds of mudha or mudhatd, the eight madas, 
the SIX andyatanas, and the eight defects, samhd etc ^ He does not explain 
any of these except the group of eight defects Th« three kinds of mudha are 
loTcamudha consisting of stupid popular customs such as dips in sacied water , 
deioamudha or the worship of false deities, ghosts, spirits and the like ; and 
samayamudha or following the lead of those who profess false doctrines 
such as astrology, magic loie etc. The eight kinds of mada or pride are 
pride of birth, family, beauty, wealth, intellect, knowledge of the scripture, 
honour and power respectively, as explained in the Bhasya on Tattvartha- 
sutia IX. 6. What is not dyatana or abode (of right faith) is andyatchW, 
The SIX andyatanas aie a false deity subject to passion and hate; the 
foHoweis of such a deity, false austerities, those who practise such 
austerities; false scriptures, and the followers of such scriptures.® The 
group of eight defects consists of ^amkd, Ldmhsd, victhitsd, mudhadrsti, lack 
of upaguhma, lack of sthitikdra^ lack of vdisalya and lack of praihdvana. 
These will be explained latei 

After enumerating the twentyfive hindrances to Samyaktva, Soma- 
deva points out that a man of light conduct, who possesses right faith, and is 
conversant with the fundamental tiuths, attains salvation, even though he is 
devoid of vows , while a man without faith can never attain salvation, even 
though he observes the vows ® External functions and external harma are 
mere agencies when the three Jewels (Right Faith, Right Knowledge and 
Right Conduct) are matuie, the soul becomes impregnated with them* 
Right knowledge is not derived from the senses noi right faith from delusion 
nor right conduct from the body when the soul attains the supreme bliss of 
liberation, it simply becomes one with those three ® It will be seen that light 
faith, right knowledge and right conduct are legaided as conditions of the 
soul, which is, in the ultimate resort, identified with them. Nemicandra puts 
the idea clearly in his Drmyasamgraha ( verse 39 ) when he says that, from 
the ordinary point of view, right faith, knowledge and conduct are the causes 
of salvation, but in reahty one’s own soul is the cause of libeiation, consisting 
as it does of those three® Among early writers Kundakunda says in 
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Sarmyasara (verse 19) that a saint should always lesort to (light) belief, 
knowledge and conduct, these three aie m reality nothing but the soul itself 
The same author says in Niyamasdra (verse 96) that tbe soul is to be 
meditated upon as consiiting of puie knowledge, pure faith, joy and puie 
consciousness ‘ 

As has alieady been said, Somadeva deals only with Samyaktva or 
Samyagdarsana, Right faith, and regards it as the corner-stone of the entiie 
system of Jama religion and ethics After dealing with the various aspects of 
Samyaktva, he sums them up in the following verse occurring in Ycb^O)St%loiho> 
VIII 35. 

The different kinds of Samyaktva, two, three and ten, as the ease 
may be, and its foui chaiaeteristics, referred to in the verse, have already 
been explained. Samyaktva should also be free from the three types of 
mudha, that is lohamudha, d&oamudha, and samayamiidha (see above). 
Besides, it has eight angas which aie elaboiately explained and illustrated 
by Somadeva in Ya^asUlaJta VI 5-20. 

IX) The eight angas or auxiharies of Samyaktva are freedom from 
^amhd, fireedom from Idmlsd or dhdrriksd, freedom from viothtsd or vinindd^ 
freedom from myasldghd or mudhatd, upaguha, sth%Ukdra, prahhdvana and 
mtsodya. Conversely, samM, hdmlsd, mmhitsd, mudhatd and lack of upagiiha, 
lack of sthUildra, lack of prahhdvana and lack of vdtsalya form a group of 
defects which hamper the growth of SamyaUva, and are included among the 
twentyfive drgdosdh. Somadeva’s account of the angas of Samyaktva are 
summarised below. 

^amkcL, dkdmksd, vimndd and anyaildghd are the four obstacles to 
the growth of Samyaktva or Right Faith. S'amhd is fear or hesitation, which 
causes lack of resolution and the consequent inability to follow in a steadfast 
manner the chosen doctrine or vow The story of the fickle sage Jamadagni 
is meant to illustrate this failing, while Jinadatta and Padmaratha represent 
the type of devotees who do not flinch from their vows even in the face of 
death.® Freedom from ^amkd enabled even a criminal like Lalita to attain 
success in the difficult mystic rites, which the pious Dharasena had commenced 
but failed to accomplish owing to his feai and indecision 
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S'arhld is, piopeily speaking, the fear of a man that he is alone and 
has no pioteetor in the three woilds , it is the fear bom of the ills of world 
and death/ Samka is also lack of decision, that is, inability to choose between 
one doctrine and another, one vow and another, and one divinity and another.® 

iSkaiiiksa is the desire foi worldly happiness, which hampers eon- 
stanoy of faith and the practice of vows. To preserve the purity of one’s faith 
one must renounce the desires and aspirations bcnn of this and the othei 
world, and those encouraged by other faiths based on erroneous doctrines.® 
One must not, for instance, aspire to become a god or a Yaksa oi a king as a 
result of one’s devotion to Bight Faith ^ To exchange Samyaktva or Bight 
Faith for the joys of the woild is like exchanging a ruby for buttei-milk, and 
nothing but self-deception® Equanimity of mind {andtuld mttaw'ttih) in 
matters of religion is the sure basis of all prospeiity and bliss To develop 
right faith one must, theiefoie, be free from attachment to the world; and 
the chaste maiden Anantamati is praised for rej’ecting her chance of worldly 
happiness for the sake of her vow. 

Vininda or Vicikitsa is doubt or hesitation in the exercise of piety 
as inculcated by one’s faith. One must, for instance, have no hesitation 
in succouring the poor and the sick, however loathsome the object of 
one’s pity may be, because one is required to do so by one’s religion. 
King Auddayana was praised by Indra, because he personally tended 
helpless, old and diseased ascetics without scruple or hesitation® It 
IS one’s own fault if one is unable to follow the course of conduct prescribed 
by one’s religion or grasp its meaning. It is the fault of the eye if 
the clear and luminous sky appears to be dark® He who neglects 
the teachings of one’s religion at the sight of physical defects is like 
a man who rejects gold at the sight of rust on iron ® The good who 
view the teachings of the scriptures and the nature of the body in 
their proper perspective feel no scruples of any kind in carrying out 
tenets of their faith ® 
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Anyallagha oi Mudhata is attachment to the dogmas of other 
faiths, \\hieh a devout Jama must avoid The Vedic, Buddhist, and Saiva 
senptures are dismissed by the authoi as favouring the use of honey, meat and 
wine, as also the Vedio religion which prescribes sacnfiees as a means to 
salvation Such piactiees as purification with eaith etc , eeiemonial bathing, 
sprinkling of water, ablutions, and the worship of the Manes and the Fiie, 
the use of deceitfcd speech, holy ashes, cowdung plasters and Kusa seats , 
the wearing of matted hair, ceremonial cloth and girdle; the carrying 
of clubs and bamboo baskets, and mystic poses of the fingers* all these 
are desciibed as the stoek-in-trade of those who are ignorant of the inner 
truth/ The erioneous dogmas of other systems are attractive in 
outward appeal anee but dangerous in their inner significance, they aie 
like the limpdla fruit, and should never be relied upon ^ A follower of 
the Jaina faith should neither praise nor become acquainted with 
such doctrines nor be misled by the knowledge and science of other schools 
of thought.® The devout lady Revatl is accordingly praised foi the uttei 
indifference to divinities not recognised by the Jaina scriptures 

Somadeva then describes the four attributes which contribute 
to the growth of Samyaktva They are upaguha, sthitiJcdra, prahMvcma 
and vdtsalya. Upaguha oi Dharmopabrmhana is guarding the reputation 
of one’s religion by suppressing or concealing such faults of one’s co- 
religionists as may lower it in the estimation of others It is, of course, one’s 
duty to enhance the prestige of one’s faith by the cultivation of such 
virtues as forbearance, truthfulness, purity, meicy and honesty, and by 
the practice of austerities, self-control and chanty^ At the same time, 
if any of one’s co-religionists commits an offence by chance or error, 
*one should conceal it with the wealth of one’s own virtues’ as does a 
mother that of her children ® This seems to mean that one should establish 
the innocence of the culprit, even if the attempt should entail personal loss or 
damage. When, for instace, the bogus J aina ascetic was arrested by the police 
for stealing the merchants Jewel, the latter, being a good Jaina, declared that 
he had himself given it to the thief, because the conviction of a Jaina ascetic 
for theft would have lowered the prestige of J amism among the populace 
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who were not acquainted with the leal facts ^ Somadeva goes on to say 
that a religion cannot be sullied by the misdemeanour of a weakling among its 
adherents, just as the ocean does not become foul on account of a fiog dying 
in its wateis.” This is, of couise, tiue of all religions, but the Jamas seem 
to be piepaied, undei certain ciieumstanees, to ignore occasional infractions 
of the moral code if they can thereby save their religion from any possible 
opprobmm or disgrace. 

Sthitikara is the strengthening of the conviction of those among 
one’s eo-rehgionists who may be faltering in their loyalty to the faith, and 
show signs of breaking away from the fold A person initiated into the J ama 
religion may be waver mg in his allegiance owing to the rigour of the vows 
and insufficient knowledge of the scriptures, and it is the duty of the faithful 
to hearten him and stiengthen his loyalty to the faith ® A novice must not 
be discarded on account of a single lapse, and the aim of a good Jama should be 
, 1 , 1 " ' ('' " ‘the advancement of the community’, to be accomplished by con- 
stant efforts to win back waveiers and sceptics and restore their allegiance/ 
The ends of religion can be served only by the efforts of various types of men, 
and each one should be assigned the i61e for which he is fit/ Any neglige- 
nce of this principle deprives men of access to the truth, prolongs the cycle 
of births, and contributes to the decay of the faith ® The story of Varisena 
illustrates this aspect of one’s obligations to one’s religion. 

Piabhavana is propagation of the faith by the installation of images 
and the establishment of temples and the institution of worship and festivals as 
well as by the diffusion of knowledge and the practice of manifold austerities ^ 
We are also told that it is one’s duty to enhance the prestige of the faith, 
without any motives of worldly gam, by means of eharrty and diverse forms of 
knowledge and science and the celebiation of giand festivals and ceremonies ® 
The story of Vajrakumaia shows that a good Jama must be piepaied to 
defend his religion against the encroachments of rival sects. 

Vatsalya is helping one’s co-rehgiomsts in distress, as illustrated in 
the story of the sage Vi§nu Connected with vatsalya are certain kindred virtues 
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^^hich a Jama layman ought to cultivate They aie mnmja^ vmyd'ortya) and 
hhidft Viuaya is lespeet foi one’s teachei, fellow-student, and the community, 
and for the study of the seiiptuies and ideal of self-control^ Vaiyavrtya is 
efiScient service lendeied to the miseiable and the sick ^ Bhakti is puie 
and sineeie demotion to Jina, the Jama scriptures, and Jama religious teacheis 
distinguished for then austerities and leaining.® 

X ) Somadeva nest deals with the sabent features of Jama religious 
and moral discipline in detail In Book VII he defines Viata as the mainstay 
of Samyaktva, and it is of two kinds according as it is based on the Midagunas 
and Uttaiagunas The Mulagunas are eight, consisting as they do of 
abstention from wine, meat, honey and five kinds of fruits such as Udumbaia, 
Asvattha, Plaksa and Nyagrodha, which are the breeding ground of various 
Jiving organisms, visible and invisible ^ A number of stones is told to illustrate 
some of the midagunas, and it is asserted that flesh-eaters have no kindness, 
drunkards never speak the tiuth, and people who tajie honey and the 
Udumbara fruit feel no pity.® 

Drinking is condemned by saying that it is tire root of all evils, 
since it completely deludes the mind, and is therefore the greatest of all sms. 
Owing to the loss of the power of discrimination men commit aU kinds of sms, 
which lead to their wandermg in the wilderness of worldly existence,® It is 
well-known that wine was the cause of the rum of the Yadavas, just as gambl- 
ing was the cause of that of the Pandavas^ Somadeva records also a curious 
belief that some persons, after a long succession of births and rebirths, are in 
the course of time transformed into wine to delude the minds of men. The 
number of sentient beings transformed into a single drop of wine is large 
enough to fill the universe 

With regard to the prohibition of meat-eating, Somadeva wonders 
how people who seek their own welfare hope to increase their own flesh 
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with the flesh of others ^ Just as one’s own life is dear to one, similarly the 
life of another is dear to him, and one should theiefoie lefiain from destroy- 
ing animal life ^ The objection to honey is based on the ground that it is 
pressed out of ‘the young eggs in the womb of bees’, and resembles the 
embryo in the first stage of its giowth ® It is forbidden to eat or drink in 
the house of those who take wine, meat and honey, and even to use any 
utensils belonging to them^ Fuither, one who obseives the mulagunas 
should always avoid water brought in waterskins, oil kept in leathei flasks, 
and women who are not in a fit state for vows * 

In connection with the taboo on meat, we are told that some object 
even to the eating of beans and pulses, as these, too, according to them, are 
flesh, being endowed with life hke the bodies of camels, sheep and other 
ammals Somadeva, however, rejects this view, and cites a veise to the eflFeet 
that flesh may constitute the body of an animate object, but the body of 
any animate object is not necessarily composed of flesh, just as the Neem 
IS a tree, but any tree is not Neem ® 

The Uttaragunas are twelve in number, and comprise the five 
Anuvratas, the three Gunavratas and the four Siksavratas The Anuvratas 
are treated in detail and fully illustrated witn elaborate stones in VII 26-32. 
They consist of limited vows to renounce severally injury, stealing, falsehood, 
lust and ^reedJ 
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lessei vows are intended for laymen and distinguished from the same vows in their 
more rigorous form, known as Mahavratas or great vows, which ai e prescribed foi 
monks and ascetics The vices against which these vows are diiected cover a 
wide fieldj being classified into different categories Theft, for example, includes 
misappropriation of deposits, as shown by the story of ^ribhuti and Bhadramitra 
(see Chap XVI) It is noteworthy that the early Christians, too, included this 
among the more serious violations of the moral law Pliny who was sent as legate 
to Bithynia in 111 A t) reports in his ninety-sixth letter to the Emperor Trajan 
that the Christians ‘bound themselves with an oath, not for any crime but not to 
commit theft or robbery or adultery, not to break their word, and not to deny a 
deposit when demanded\ Kidd^ A History of the Ght^fchiYol I, p. 3S5, Bindley 
The Apology of ToTtulhm^ Appendix, p 148 ff 
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Dealing with the question of mjuiy, Somadeva enunciates a positive 
view of a]iimsc° ‘di\dL defines liinm as destiuction of living cieatuies thiough 
eiror of judgement, and ahmbd as the piotection affoided to them ^ It 
follows, theiefoie, that animals must not be killed foi the puipose of woi- 
shipping the gods oi the Manes, oi enteitammg one’s guests, oi in any 
mystic iites, oi foi medicinal puiposes oi out of feai this constitutes the 
the vow of nhimsci ® 

All liquids should be stiained thiough a cloth before use to avoid 
any po'ssible injury to luing creatures, and one should for the same reason 
give up also eating at night ® Rice giuel { oi pickles ), syrups, unhusked 
paddy, flowers, fiuits, roots and leaves, being the breeding ground of living 
organisms, should not be acquired for use noi anything that is frequented 
by the latter * Hollow stalks and reeds should be avoided as well as creepers 
and bulbs resorted to by diverse creatures * Herbs or vegetables should 
be taken when no longer raw, after splitting them into two sections, and 
all kinds of pulses and beans which are cooked entire should also be avoided 

Somadeva then enumerates certain qualities which should be cultivated 
to leahse the ideal of ahimid They are mmtil, jjfmnoda, Idrunya and 
madhyasthya Maitil is the disposition not to cause suffering to any one 
by any physical act or thoughts or words ’ Pramoda rs affeetron coupled 
wrth respect for men eminent for their virtues and religious austerities ® 
Karunya is the wiU to help the poor, while Madhyasthya is an ’equitable 
attitude, flee from pleasure and displeasure, towards those who are devoid 
of any merit ® The supreme quality of kindness is emphasized by declaring 
that virtue is hght and sin darkness, and sm cannot abide in a person 
crowned with the rays of kindness^® Ahiinsa is thus a positive virtue, 
and resolves into jivadayd oi compassion foi living creatures, which by 
itself IS as efficacious as all good voids combined The effect of the latter 
IS hke the lesult of agiicultiu’al labour, while that of the former is like 
the miraculous results produced by the Cintamani gem 
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Speaking of theft, SomadeVa difines it as taking possession of another’s 
propeity, not being given by the owner, with the exception of such things 
which may be used by all ^ It is peimissible to take possession of ungiven 
piopeity only at the death of one’s kinsmen , in ease of the living, specific 
permission foi the purpose is necessary.^ Those who take the vow of 
non-steahng must not tak,e anything that is the propeity of others ‘ whether 
in a house oi in the street oi on watei oi in the woods oi on the hills’ ® With 
regard to objects of unknown ownership, the king alone has the right to 
acquire them so that the produce of mines, large and small, belongs to 
none but the king.* Falsification of measures, abetment of theft, receiving 
of stolen property, and the accumulation of wealth in war time are obstacles 
to the vow of non-steahng ® 

Somadeva mentions various degrees of truth and falsehood Firstly, 
•that which is to some extent true, though on the whole false, as when 
we say in common parlance, ‘he cooks food or weaves cloths’ ® Secondly, 
what IS to some extent false, though on the whole true, as when a man, 
after promising to give something at the end of a fortnight, gives it after 
a month or a year. Thirdly, that which is in all respects true. Fourthly, 
that which is completely false, as when a man promises to give something 
which he does not possess'^ The fourth item should always be avoided, 
but the transactions of everyday life are founded on the other three, and 
sometimes even a false statement ceases to be false if it pleases one’s preceptor 
and others. Divulging® of secrets, slander, backbiting, forgery and perjury 
are obstacles to truth ® One should not also talk about the wives ot others 
jior speak against the king nor indulge in anti-soeial talks one should take care 
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not to make any unfounded statement^ Exaggeration, fault-finding and 
indecent speech must be avoided, and one should always speak words that are 
‘ noble, beneficial and concise’.* One should not praise oneself nor calumniate 
others . one should not be jealous of the merits of others when they really 
exist and describe those of oneself which do not exist at all ® 


Somadeva appears in certain cirumstances to attach greater impoit- 
anee to self-pieseivation and philanthiopie considerations than to speaking 
out the truth He opines that the truth must not be spoken if it is likely 
to endanger others and bnng inevitable ruin to oneself * This can only mean 
that the truth need not always by revealed, if by so doing one can stave 
off one’s own rum and that of others Somadeva, however, points out that 
the effective power of truthfiil speech is based on the inherent validity of 
truth itself, and what a truthfiil man says is on all occasions vahd ^ 

It IS evident that Somadeva lays as much emphasis on doing good 
to others as on speaking the truth, if not more Doing good to others seems 
to him to be the most natural thing to do, and he fails to understand why 
people are bent on making others unhappy, since to make others happy is to 
make oneself happy ® To harbour evil thoughts against others is to injure 
oneself, and Somadeva expresses the idea by saying that ‘even while the 
mind ^spreads darkness over others, it injects streams of darkness into its 
veins . One should accordingly be always mercifiil and always devoted to 
^ e go 0 others, be of pleasant nature and pleasant manners, do what 

is pleasant and speak what is pleasant* It is also a sin to withhold spiritual 
Knowledge from any one who asks for it.® 


Somadeva then discusses the question of IraKman, or chastity, and 
defines it as regarding all w omen except one’s wife or concubine as one’s 
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mother, sister or daughter (according to their age).^ It is also defined 
as something, the maintenance of which leads to the giowth of qualities 
like ahimsd, or non-injmy * In the Realm of Dharma® men are by nature 
temperate in their sexual desires, and one should therefore remain content 
with one’s married wife, and leave alone the wives of others, female relations, 
and nuns.^ Study, meditation and the piaetice of virtue are out of the 
question so long as the fire of sexual desire burns in the mind.® Worldly 
pleasures should be enjoyed in moderation, like food, to satisfy only physical 
needs so as to avoid excessive longing for them® The vow of chastity is 
spoilt by illicit relation with women, unnatural methods of sexual enjoyment, 
arrangement of other people’s marriages and preoeeupatioii with the art 
of love ’ Wine, meat, gambling, music with song and dance, personal 
decoration, intoxication, libertines and aimless wandering these ten are 
concomitants of sexual passion,® One should be careful not to excite 
oneself by erotic acts, aphrodisiac potions and erotic literature ® It should 
be remembered that men are never satiated with worldly pleasures, just 
as fire is never satiated with sacrificial oblations or the ocean with the influx 
of waters 


Parigraha, the subject of the fifth Anuvrata, is attachment to 
worldly objects, and it should always be curtailed. The attachment may 
be to both outer and inner objects, the former being ten and the latter 
fourteen The outer objects are arable land, corn, money, habitation, cloth- 
ing and the like, couch and seat, servants, cattle and household articles. 
The inner objects are false doctrines, the three kinds of inclinations (feminine 
inclinations, mescuhne inclinations and inclinations common to both the 
sexes ) the six kinds of feelings, viz , the sense of the laughable, pleasure, 
displeasure, sorrow, fear and disgust , and the four passions anger, pride. 
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deceit and greed ^ The tiansient chaiaetei of the body and the objects 
of the woild, property, wife and children, ought to convince us of the 
vanity of our desires Wretched and miserable is the man who uses his 
wealth foi selfish enjoyment and not foi the cultivation of viitue, and 
supremely wealthy are those who do not desire to acquire what they have 
not got nor rejoice when they have acquired it ^ Nothing but sin results 
from the concentration of the mind on wealth, and acquisition through 
greed of more than one’s legitimate share of wealth or property destroys 
the vow to renounce parigraha ® The man, who is fiee from desire for both 
the outer and inner objects of attachment, is fit to obtain the bliss of heaven 
and salvation.* 

XI) The three Gunaviatas are next described ( VII 33), but they 
are not illustrated with stones, like the five Anuviatas The Gunaviatas are 
Pigvirati, Desavirati and Anarthadandaviiati. The first two consist of vows to 
restrict one’s movements to a fixed point in a particular direction or in a 
particular place, preparatory to restraining the mind from external objects 
by renouncing injury, greed, indulgence and similar propensities^ These 
vows constitute a scheme of preliminary self-restraint designed to secure 
moral purity and establish mental equilibrium with regard to the objects 
of the world. 

The third Gunavrata is abstention from the Anarthadandas, which 
comprise ail accessories of violence and all agencies and means of injury 
leading to slaughter, capture or eonfinemet, and are so called because they 
contribute to the prevalence of strife and discord. The Anartha-dandas 
include birds and animals like cocks, hawks, peacocks, cats, vicious elephants 
and ichneumons, and such means of injury as poison, spears, arms, fire whips, 
nooses and d;ethers. The person who takes a vow to observe this particular 
Gunavrata should not therefore keep noxious animals nor use any implement 
designed to cause injury or loss of life. The Anarthadandas cover a wide 
field and include also sinful gossip, evil thoughts, sports involving loss 
of life, futile occupations, doing harm to others, jealousy, and all acts that 
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cause grief and mourning to one’s fellow creatures^ It will be seen that 
the third Gunaviata is designed to supplement the great vow of Ahimsa, 
and Somadeva goes on to say that, by i enouncing the Anaithadandas, the 
devotee earns the friendship of all eieatuies and becomes then loid ^ 
Deception and violence practised at the instance of others, the overloading 
of beasts of burden, and causing excessive suffenng to them amount to 
Violation of this vow " 

XII) The four Sikijiavratas are treated m detail in Book VIII, which 
practically brings to an end Somadeva’s masterly discourse on the Jama 
religion. They are sdmdyika or customary worship, ph'o^^cidhopdsmyx, or reli- 
gious fasting, ntymm oi limitation of worldly enjoyment, and ddna or 
charity. 

We have in our work a comprehensive treatment of sdmdytka or 
the Jama system of worship, which primarily resolves itself into the woiship 
of Arhats, that is, the all-holy and omniscient Tiithamkaias or Patriarchs. 
The worship is of two kinds according as it is done with or without the 
tjse of idols. 

a) The kind of worship in which idols aie dispensed with is regulated 
by what is known as samayorsamdcdrot-vidhi, which prescribes the adoration of 
certain entities, conciete and abstract, held sacred by Jainism. They are the 
Five Paramesthms or Exalted Beings and the Three Jewels (Right Belief, 
Right Knowledge and Right Conduct) All these should be visualized on 
a piece of birch bark or cloth or wooden board or a slab of stone or on 
sand or the earth or in the air or m one’s heart.* The salutations and 
hymns accompanying the votive offerings are composed by Somadeva himself 
in ornate prose and verse, and they rank high in Jama devotional literature. 

The Five Paramesthms are adored first. They are, according to 
Somadeva’s interpretation, the Arhat, that is, one of the Tirthamkaras or 
Patriarchs endowed with superhuman qualities , the Siddha or one who has 
realised within himself the luminous presence of the Infinite Soul, the 
Xcaiya or the teacher who regulates the social order according the prin- 
ciples of Jainism , the Upadhyaya or the learned preceptor who has mastered 

II -itwr i ^ fficr ii 

2 i ^ sni# ii 

4 : 5jt ^ ii P 373. 
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the sacred lore , and the Sadhu oi the devotee bent on salvation and engaged 
in rigorous austezities in the face of insupeiable obstacles. It maybe added 
that the doctrine of the Paiamesthins is a caidinal feature of Jainism, which, 
offers to some extent to be a cult of the superman in the sphere of religion, 
and reserves its highest honours for the best of men who uphold religion 
and society according to the tenets of the Jama faith. 

The Paiamesthins as well as the Three Jelwes are invoked in our 
work in elaborate, long-winding prose salutations, each followed by a supple- 
mentary verse, some of which will be found reproduced in Chapter IV. 
Somadeva refers in this connection to the eightfold worship of the Para- 
mesthins and the Three Jewels ^ 

The prose invocations are followed by a considerable number of 
verses in praise of Eight Faith, Eight Knowledge, and Eight Conduct, 
the Arhat, the Siddha, the Acarya, and Santmatha, one of the the Jihas or 
Tirthamkaias. Most of these eulogies are couched m an elevated style and 
will be found in the chapter on Somadeva’s verse 

b ) The worshipper may also use an image of the Arhat, and such 
worship consists of six items, viz. bathing and adoration of the idol, hymns, 
silent prayer (japa), meditation, and the adoration of the presiding goddess 
of the scriptures ( Srutadevata }. The first two items, ceremonial bathing 
and adoration of the idol, are closely interconnected, and illustrated by 
Somadeva with a series of highflown verses in praise of Jina, designed to 
accompany each successive stage of the ritual The various stages of the 
worship proper are ptastavaad (prelude), pnrdlmma ( preliminary arrange- 
ments), sthapmd (placing the idol on the altar), sammdhdpana (formal 
installation of the idol), pujd (obeisance and offerings), and pujdphala 
(declaration of the results accruing from the worship of Jina) The idol is 
bathed with fragrant water, clarified butter, and the juice of vines, dates, 
sugarcanes, old myrobalans, areca-nuts, and Piyala fruits as well as 
coconut-milk,* and anointed with various pastes and compounds made from 
sandal, aloe wood, cardamoms, cloves and Kamkola berries ® Four pitchers 
filled with water and decorated with flowers and leaves are kept ready for 
the bathing ceremony.* The sacred Nandyavarta and Swastika emblems, 

1 For esample, ‘ The eightfold worship is defi- 
ned as hollows m Hemaoandra’s Togasastm 3 120 jrni: I 

2 1 H I* 383 

3 1 fit ii 
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fruits, flowers, unbroken nee, water, handfuls of Ku^a glass, and eaithen 
vessels are revolved in a circular fashion befoie the idol this being the 
ceremony known as niiajana.^ After a final bath {^avabhrthasndna'), 
the worshipper should present to the idol Kalama rice, hams, lights, 
incense, flowers and fruits White paiasols, fly-whisks and mirrois aie 
among the ai tides used m the worship of the idol. 

The following aie some of the veises composed by Somadeva to 
mark the different stages in the woiship of Jina. 

n (3^r^) p. 383. 

nq 5rasrirr^#qtni5T qail gu . ii ( 

The following verses among others are meant to be recited 
while worshipping the idol with diverse offerings’ 

Hf un; i 

Wg U f ^TI% «J5l^ I 

The glory of the bathing ceremony is proclaimed in another 

verse ; 

3i?rni4‘ ^ i 

%^qqqir?Tq|fiqq^u[si^i?%. ^pr^rra; n P 335 

‘Owing to the bathing of Lord Jina with perfumed waters that 
dehght the umverse, thou Wishing Creeper of Prosperity, blossom forth 
With leaves, bringing joy to men, thou Garden of Religious Merit, ever 
beautiful with fruits, be thou the resort of the faithful, and, thou 
Soul, shake off now the langour caused by the seat of recurring sins*’ 

The benign influence of the woiship of Jina is expressed in 
the following benediction 

wm JRUa qWT H P 386. 

1 I ^ 11 P. 384. 

2 q^5nq’3«n(TifiW?Trer ^ etc As Ms A says, ?[% means gyrfii P 386 

3 Refers to the mystic formula aft- Ms. A says tftOTTf^ sftq% 1 sr^ afPti’ITi' U 
5»T!=^E 

4 Ms A explains as and says, qqjrtq i5q#r I 

^ I 

5 Ms A reads £or and explains it as %3-r!*qgf^n<eFr% 
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‘Let a king, having acquired glory by dint of vktue, be for 
the sake of Vutue, favourable to the piactice of the viitues and those 
who aie devoted to Viitue Let the people, too, obtain at will the 
highest prosperity, ever blessed with the leligious merit accruing from 
the worship of Loid Jina’s feet.’ 

c) The iitual of woiship is followed by the singing of hymns in 
praise of Jina The next item is Japa oi the lepetition of the famous 
Paucaparamesthi-mantra consisting of thiityfive letters 

‘'opt 8R?:rinJT, oRf ouif simfeiror, oijtI owr % tR^rr|yf i ” 

This IS the sarvaksm a-mmifra Somadeva refers also to the ndmcilsara 
formula consisting only of the names of the five Paramesthins,^ the 
mulhydlsma formula consisting of the initial letters of the names 

of the Paramesthms,® and formulas consisting of a single letter such 

as Oni^ or 31, but he prefers the one consisting of thirtyfive letters 
as the most authoritative ^ The counting of the letters is to be done 

with a rosary composed of lotus seeds or golden beads or sunstones or 

gems, and the counting may also be done with flowers or on the 
finger -joints ® The formula is to be repeated in full, very clearly, with 
stress on the final amtsvdms^ The repetition of the mantra may be 
vocal or mental, the latter method being the more eflficacious Great 
mystic value is attached to this formula which is eloquently praised by 
our author. 

d) Japa IS followed by dhydna or meditation.' The thirtynrnth 
section of Book VIII deals with this important subject, and belongs, 
in fact, to a type of Jama mystic literature represented by such works 
as Eundakundas MoLhhapdhuda and Niya/i7%asdra, Samadhisataha, Yogindu’s 
PaTanwinMpraTiidsaf Subhacandra’s Jndndrnava and Devasena’s Arddihand^ 
sdra. There are different kinds of dhydna, but the fundamental basis 
of the Jama system of meditation is the contemplation and realisation of 
the true nature of the Self It is necessary to remember at the outset 
that Jama doctrine recognises three kinds of Self hahirdtmd or the outer 
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Self, awtardtmd or the inner Self, and parmiatma or the Mgher Self 
Kundakunda says m his MoLTchapahuda that the external Self consists of 
the sense organs, the inner Self is the consciousness that the soul is 
distinct fiom the body, and the higher Self is the emancipated soul free 
fiom the impurities of Karma, ^ The pa^amatma or the higher Self is the 
Sole object of meditation, and it is essential to note that it is not the 
universal Soul of Vedanta, but the pure and all-knowing soul in each 
individual, eireumseiibed and obscured for the time being by the 
hindrances of Larma. Jama meditation is not merely contemplation but 
Realisation of the Self, which is the same thing as liberation or the 
Emancipated existence of the individual soul. As Kundakunda says, the 
Yogin by contemplating the paramdtmd diveits himself of sin-producing 
greed and acquires no new harma firm in right conduct and right faith, 
he contemplates the Self and reaches the supreme goal (ibid verses 48, 49) ^ 

Somadeva begins by saying that the prescribed process of meditation 
should be sedulously practised by one who desires to contemplate the Supreme 
Light and attain ‘that eternal abode’, that is, the abode of the emancipated 
souls at the top of the universe, as conceived by Jainism. The Supreme 
Light {paramjyotih ) is the higher Self or pa^amdtmd, and the expression 
is often used in this sense in Jaina literature, e g, in Jmtidrnma 31. 8,® 
41 32, 35® etc. 

Somadeva mentions two broad divisions of meditation, sabljadhydnot, 
and ahijadhyana. In sahljadhydna the mind is hke a lamp, unshaken by 
the gusts of external and internal delusion, and cheers up at the sight 
of the Truth® In ahijadhyana the mental current reaches a stage when 
it becomes devoid of conscious thought, and the Self sparkles within itself.'® 
In other words, the mind is at work in sahljadhydna, but ceases to function 
in ahijadhyana, leaving the Self to discover itself. The latter is the higher 
kind of contemplation, of which Somadeva describes the main characteristics. 
He says that when the five senses sink into themselves and the mind is 
submerged, the Light dawns on the inner Self. Meditation consists in 
mental concentration, the Self meditates and reaps the consequences, the 

1 srerarwr f \ ^ ii 

2 inwr ^ 1 m ii 

I fTRirt siwm qwr4 tr’? ii 
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Light of the Self is the object of meditation, and the subjugation of 
the senses is the means to accomplish it Lack of stiength does not remove 
obstacles noi does lack of stamina lead to eternal life one should therefore 
contemplate the higher Self [pm am brahma) without any sense of weakness.^ 
Two points may be noted in this connection First, while there cannot 
be meditation without mental concentration, the destiuction of the senses 
and specially the activity of the mind is the primary condition of seJf-reaF 
isation. Devaseua’s Arddhanasdra, which elaborates the point, remarks, for 
instance, that the Self attM becomes the higher Self [paramdtmd ) when the 
activity of the mind is destroyed® Yoglndu in his Paramdtmaprahd^a 
(verse 31) describes the higher Self as mindless [amanu), and the devotee 
IS asked to meditate on the infinite and divine Self by suppressing the mind.® 
Super-mental consciousness is the goal aimed at, and the vision of the Light 
is said to appear only when the senses are subdued and the mind is at 
a standstill. Pujyapada says in his Samddhisataha (verse 30) that what one 
visualizes for a moment after controlling all the senses, with the inner Self 
motionless and calm, is the reality underlying the higher Self ^ Somadeva 
says in a mystic verse, which, if we understand it correctly, seems to mean 
that when the swan of the mind (i e the inner Self) is bereft of mental 
activity and the swan of the soul (i e the higher Self) is steady in every 
respect, the" swan of knowledge becomes the swan of the lake of visible pheno 
mena in their entirety * There seems to be here a reference to what Yc^indu 
e&Us hamsdcdra (2. 170), which is explained as the passionfree purity of the 
Soul concomitant with infinite knowledge and other attributes ® 

Secondly, tbe use of the expression pmam brahma in the sense of the 
higher Self is another instance of Jama adaptation of Vedantic terminology, 
^madeva uses the expression seveial times,’ and other examples are 
frequently found rn Yogindu’s Paramdtmaprdkdsa? 

Meditation is always difficult Just as gems, thou^ found rn the 
earth, are not found everywhere , similarly, meditation, though it depends upon 
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individual effort, is not possible for everybody/ The duiation of dliydna is 
only an antarmuliurta, and it is difficult to attain a state of mind, steadfast in 
meditation and fiee from vitiation ^ But dhyctiia, though it lasts only for 
such a short time, fiim in the soul, totally destroys one’s accumulated 'karma, 
just as a stroke of lightning rends asunder a lull in a moment ® There are five 
factors which contribute towards Yoga or meditation indifference to the world, 
maturity of knowledge, lack of attachment, a steadfast mind and ability to 
endure the privations of hunger, thirst, grief, swoon, old age and death* 
The obstacles to Yoga are mental suffering, disease, error, carelessness, idleness, 
confusion, lack of success, attachment and fickleness ® He who practises 
meditation should be free from anger and pleasure, and remain indifferent, like 
a clod of earth, both to one who pierces him with thorns and one who smears 
him with sandal-paste,® He should maintain a uniform attitude towards gain 
and loss, home and woodland, friend and foe, the pleasant and the unpleasant, 
happiness and misery,'' He should be deeply learned in sacred lore regarding 
the higher Self, endowed with fortitude, goodwill, and maintain constant silence 
except for words pleasant and true * 

Somadeva then refers to the four kinds of dhydna mentioned m 
Tattvdrthasutra, ch. IX; drta, raudra, dharmya and sukla. Xrtadhyana is 
of four kinds contemplation of the presence of an unpleasant object and the 
anxiety to get rid of it, contemplation of the loss of a pleasant object and the 
anxiety to regain it , constant thought of pain or disease and the desire to 
remove rt, and the anxiety to enjoy unattained objects of pleasure. Raudra- 
dhySna is also of four kinds according as it is preoccupied with thoughts of 
injury, falsehood, theft and the preservation of the means of enjoyment. 
Xrtadhyana and Raudradhyana should be avoided by all means they are, as 
it were, gates barring the entry of the Three Jewels and effective barriers in 
the path of liberation , steps leading to hell and wings obscuring the vision of 
the truth. The tree of rebirth prodigiously grows as long as even a vestige 
of these two dhyanas remains in the mind.® 
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Somadeva then deals with Dharmyadhyana and bukladhyana. He 
who practises Dhaimyadhyana should pondei over the fundamental principle® 
of Jainism, caiefully consideung the authoutative means of knowledge, ^and the 
various standpoints and aspects ^ Dhaimyadhyana is of four kinds cijncmeaya 
or discerning the tiuth on the basis of absolute faith in the scriptures 

composed by °Jina, i,jn, or pondering on the means of making people 

abstain from wrong belief, knowledge and conduct, vipdLavicayct or pondering 
over the consequences of the eight kinds of LctTma, and sccTRSthanaoviGcoyct or 
pondeiing over the nature and constitution of the universe Somadeva gives 
examples of all the varieties of Dhaimyadhyana For instance, the devotee 
may reflect on djuci in the following manner 'Just as there is no mystery m 
the world about pure gold and its working, similarly it is the desire of the 
wise that there should be no mystery about authoritative scriptures Dut 
the scriptures (of other faiths) fail to convince even persons of scanty intelli- 
gence like myself How can they help the creatures sinking in the ocean of 
worldly existence ® Apaya may be contemplated as follows ‘ Alas, the dark- 
ness of false doctrines makes man’s minds blind to the acceptance of the Three 
Jewels, even though such a step shmes with the rays of reason. Let us hope 
for the day when, easting off sins, men will see the Truth that puts an end to 
misery Aftet reflecting on the constitution of the universe, the devotee 
should pondei over the consequences of harma 'There in the universe, upwards, 
downwards, and athwart, the creatmes incessantly wander, like dust, impelled 
by the gust of their own larma It is asserted that he who thus practises 
Dharmyadhyana, with his senses and mind subdued, has his darkness dispelled, 
as if at the use of the sun ® 

The next step is Sukladhyana which is the highest form of 

The four stages of this clhyana are briefly mentioned by Somadeva (P. 394. ). 

The first stage, called by Somadeva 'diversity devoid of unity’, is prihakiviHr- 
vtta/rLormcdiTa, wherein the devotee is absorbed in the meditation of the Self, 
but unconsciously allows its different attributes to replace one another. The 
second stage, called by our author ‘unity devoid of diversity’, is elatva mtarlor 
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'wheiein the Yogin eoncentiates on a paitieulai’ aspect of the Self 
without any change or variation ^ These two stages of Sukladhyana are 
followed by the destruction of the ‘destructive’ Teat mas, and the third stage is 
known as sulsma-knyd-praUpdh, wherein the absorption of the soul in itself 
still leaves room for minute vibratory movements in the soul The fourth 
stage is vyuparatorkriyd-nivarU, called by Somadeva nishiya yoga, wherein 
Vibration or activity of any kind is totally absent Transcending the 
body, the Yogin now loses all connection with the mind, and his vital 
breaths come to an end, while he attains the supreme goal and perfect know- 
ledge/ This IS the stage in which the Sell becomes the higher Self, and 
this IS molisa or liberation, characterized by the destruction of both ‘destructive’ 
and ‘ undestruetive ’ lamias^ and free from the limitations of birth, a condition 
in which the Self attains its own qualities ^ As Kundakunda says in his 
Samayasdra [YevBe 196), one who is full of faith and knowledge, and meditates 
on the Self with undivided attention, soon attains the highei Self, free from 
karmas,^ and liberation is nothing but the attainment or realisation of the 
higher Self, as pointed out by Yoglndu in Pammdtmapraldsa 2 10.® 

One who practises meditation should also contemplate the path of 
the Three Jewels, the rules of conduct, the Anupreksas, and the seven funda- 
-mental principles of Jainism, and the personality of Lord Jma'* But the 
contemplation of the Self is the .supreme object of dhydna, and the devotee 
should reflect within himself that he knows the truth and devotedly believes 
in the scriptures, and will renounce all external activity and merge the Self 
in the (higher) Self.® As explained in Jndndmma 40.19, the person 
engaged in meditation should unite the Self with the higher Self, inspired 
solely by the nature thereof, and impregnating the Self with the qualities of 
the higher Self ® 

The realisation of the (higher) Self by the Self by means of the 
( inner ) Self, that is, knowledge, is a mode of expression frequently used m 

1 See TaUrnTthadhigamaButra IX, 39 (ed Jaini, p 190) 

2 i IsrftN vr nw ii The verse is omitted m the 

printed text of YaiasUlaha^ p 394 

3 The ‘destructive’ (^TT^) Karmas are The 

‘undestruetive* ( sysrrf^) Karmas are and See Section lY. 
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Jaina mystic literature ■vrith peculiai and almost ledundant emphasis Soma- 
deva, for instance, says that when the Self realises the Self within itself by 
means of the Self as a result of the attainment of the Three’ Jewels, it attains 
itself (that IS, its own tiue qualities) along with the highei Self (P. 395) 

The idea is expiessed in similar language in several othei texts, e g, 
Samayasdia 196, Pujyapada’s htopaclem 22,Jimidrmva 32. 41, Para-matmon 
P'ialdsa2 174, 

snsrpt sfonronrorl' i srl^f^ aT':(TToi^gr ^ il 

i sn^wrinTniT^rTg: ferensi: ii 

sncHJ^cJTJfRiTPT i shtth. ii 

5 ^ 7W’=7r stT^rg- ^pqr i snirl srjoi^ si’jti unrt ^ ^ ^ ii^ 

Somadeva declaies that the Self meditates, the Self is the object of meditation, 
the Self is meditation, and the Self composed of the Three Jewels is the 
lesult of meditation ( P 395 ) 

«n?nTCTi w usn i srpin *r«iT n 

The absolute identity of the Self with the higher Self so that there remaiL^ 
no distinction between the subject and object of meditation and meditatiop 
itself is proclaimed also in othei texts Pujyapada’s htopade^a 25 , Devasena’s 
ATadhanasam 11, Jmndmava 31 87-3 • 

siKnoRRif wiTf’T UT ^ 5ri5i?r I cT snjqioi a 

5nT55ft«ir^^#^ I 3j5«r^#r q5»n?»T®li a 

Somadeva has a number of verses which contain the reflections of the 
devotee engaged in meditation (P. 395). 


1 15 5nT.im5Rftf 51. a 

W ^ i irnur ^rwif^ ii 

?rsn?f i mu a 

"ft «mfsfr©r i a 

^ 1 ^ ww ^51155551%^; a 

\ ^g^:igU5TglTT% ^;qT^ II 

u?afe ^1% =5 1151153^ I 5T Ji^rr sn^ r 

at'4iiu< 5f 1 ^ng 3i?n3i®iT¥ri5r;i; a 

‘I am the higher Self, the moon of the nectai of bliss, and the mountain 
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whence uses the sun of bliss Overpoweied by the fetters of ignorance, I am 
confined within the body But when my mind shines undei the influence of 
the contemplation of the higher Self, I will be the eye of the universe, like 
the sun free fiom darkness All pleasuies of the senses are sweet at the 
outset, but bitter at the end, like water in the wintei, which at first proves 
warm to bathers at dawn. Death is ready to swallow even a creature afdicted 
with a fell disease who can check his gieed for one that is beautiful by 
nature ^ If life, youth, association and the joys of creatuies were permanent, 
what wise man would desire to avoid the cycle of biiths * One should neither 
long for life nor invite death, but lemain like a servant maintained with 
wages, not forgetting the limit of one’s teim Paiamount happiness is mine 
today, standing as I do on the farther shore of daikness, the inner Self 
thoroughly purified by the light of faith in the fundamental truths. No 
pleasure or pain is there in the world which I have not experienced, but never 
have I tasted the nectar of Jama lore even in a dream No living creature 
ever becomes subject to the flames of rebirth if he takes, rightly and often, 
even a drop of that ocean of nectar 

The devotee should also contemplate the nature and glory of Jina, 
'who appears to shine in person in the lights of meditation’ Somadeva 
describes in a senes of verses the various aspects of the Exalted One’s sacred 
majesty, as a guide to the devotee’s own contemplation of the true character 
of Jina, Portions of the dkydna are reproduced below ( P. 397 ) 







i u® 

Somadeva then explains the Jama view of gods. He tells us 
that the Jama scriptures have imagined the existence of various deities 
for the protection of the faith, but whoever considers them equal in matters 

1 SI g# —Ms a 

2 Sf— Ms. A 

3 According to Ms. A, ^ means successively ( 1 ) g'q' ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) 

If and litf ( 4 ) tte three forms of knowledge < qH, and siffl ) ( 5 ) 3i^, sisnng- 
and ( 6 ) ^PTfoC, aad ( 7 ) and the three worlds 
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of worship to Lord Jina, 'the eye of the three worlds’, is bound to go to the 
lowest hell, although it is permissible to honour them as well by allotting' 
to tham a portion of the ceremonial offeiings These deities including 
Indra show favour of then own accord to those who are solely devoted to 
the Jama creed, possess right faith, and carefully observe the vows ^ 

The contemplation of Lord Jina mentioned above is an attempt 
to visualize the diverse aspects of the saviour’s personality, and is generally 
known as rupastha dhyana ^ The worshippei may contemplate also the 
mystic formula signifying the five Paramesthins, namely the Arham mantra, 
‘the eternal foundation of all branches of knowledge’ While contemplating 
it the devotee should use the mandara-mudra and mentally locate the 
mantra on his foiehead® We aie told that sages contemplate ihxs mantra 
after studying all the scriptures and performing the greatest austerities, 
and that any one who mentally repeats it attains all kinds of prosperity 
whether he is pme or impuie, happy or miserable* It may be noted that 
this kind of meditation is known as padastha dhyana^ explained in Jndnd'rnava 
(chap. 38), which describes diverse mystic formulas including the Arham 
manlra ® 


The above forms of meditation are called by Somadeva transcend- 
ental ( lokottara ), and he makes also certain observations which he calls 
popular or general {laukika'^ The devotee, for instance, should contemplate ^ 
the Omkdra formula, mentally locating it on the tip of the nose and concern' 
tratmg the mind on space between the eyebrows ® He should arouse the 
mystic lotus inside his navel and move the connected artery, and then 
direct the four ‘winds’ or subtle breaths relating to earth, water, fire and 
air towards the mmd.^ It may be noted that the process referred to here 
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IS employed in prdndydma, and the devotee has to master the control and 
legulation of each of the four kinds of vital air, believed to be located, 
each in its own centie, inside the nostiils The topic is tieated in detail 
in JndiidTnava 29 15 ff 

Somadeva goes on to say that just as a person, holding a lamp in 
his hand, looks at something and then puts the lamp aside, similarly the 
devotee, aftei having seen the object of knowledge with the help of know- 
ledge, should lenounce knowledge (that is, mental action) altogethei.^ 
Concentiation in meditation takes place only when the inflow of all sinful 
hamia ceases, and there can be no question of dhydna for those whose minds 
are corrupted by sin ^ Milk turned into cuids never becomes milk again 
similarly, one whose soul has been purified by the knowledge of the truth 
IS not contaminated by sms again ® 

In conclusion, no real difference exists between the individual Self 
and the blissful higher Self, the former is so called when in bondage, and 
becomes the blissful higher Self again when it is released from bondage. 
There is, however, a great difierenee between the body and the Self, the 
former extremely impure and the latter extremely pure, and the Self should 
always be meditated upon after isolating it from the body* Just as oil 
remains separate in water, similarly the Self remains apart within the body ® 
Those who know the truth should by proper means rsolate the Self from the 
body in spite of their long association, just as clarified butter is ingeniously 
separated from curds ® The relation between the body and the Self, the 
one with form and the other without form, is like that of a flower and its 
fragrance, a tree and its shade, and a face and its reflection 

Somadeva’s elaborate discourse on dhydna ends with a definition of 
asanas or Yogic postures viz padmasana, vlrdsana and sukhdsana, and a few 
hints on the method of acquiring concentration during meditation. 

e ) The next item of Samayika is the worship of ^rutadevata or the 
presiding goddess of the Jama scriptures, also called Sarasvatl, like her 
Brahmanical counterpart. Somadeva, following his usual method, gives a 
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senes of verses, composed by himself, to accompany the various oiferings 
made to the goddess The following veises are addressed to the goddess at 
the time of offering watei, hghts and incense lespectively ( P 401 ) 


NT NTfigglgggfgr gfe%?T ^ %% II 


%% N«Tff^ ^T^Ssff ^ g gS[g% Ugg frgj II 

gg'. gw i 

N?:wg iSrqg^^vi^g^q^'g ^5g% n% ^ g^g ^jg. it 


The following verses mark the conclusion of the 
Siutadevata ( P 401 ) . 


woisnip 


ginggifSr ^ g^flr%g?l II 

5^gTg*ftgi ^Ivg'ggr^^. gggTg^gT i 
^FNTfiTNf%5r^^fIJ|gTfT grg|ggT^3 gg ^gggfgglf T || 

‘1 worship Goddess Sarasvati with all-auspieious objects eompiising golden 
lotuses. Silken scaives studded with pearls, bejewelled curtains and 
flj-whisks Like an elephant enteiing the waters of a iiver, may my intellect 
plunge into the Eivei of Speech, whose current cleanses the mind of all its 
impurities, (the River) that uses from the Mount of Syaxlvada doctrine, is 
worthy of the veneration of the sages, and fit to be adored by the gods, having 
no other reftigef’ The adoration of Srutadevata brings to a close the 

bamayika or customary worship, and Somadeva concludes this section 
with a devout prayer to Jma (P. 402) • 

^ 5 ^ gTg^gT?TgJ %Tg^-g g Ngrfg g5gg&iir^% f^sf^ g I 

?1%N. gNJIfS gg % ^ NTffW glfg ggut Sg#g^ « 

dflTTo r.f ^ Siksavrata is Prosadha or religious fasting on four 

t/ t, 7 ]i K eighth and fourteenth lunar days in each fortnight). 

He who oteerves this vmia should refrain horn aU sinful actions and practise 

and Tom!n perfumes, bodily decoration, ornaments 

and women, observe fast and devote himself to religious mediation m a 

t mple or on a hill or at home or in the woods ^ The inner spirit cannot 

*'“! “Orttfcationofthe body, what else L fire can 
. ^ ^ allure to examine and sweep the ground before use, evil 
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ctioiis, evil thoughts and abstention from the Avasyakas or obligatoiy 
uties^ destioy the efficacy of the Prosadha vow.® 

XIV) The thud Siksaviata is the limitation of woildly enjoyment. 
jn]oyment is of two kinds Food and othei objects which can be used only 
nee aie called hhoga, and objects such as ornaments which can be used 
gam and again aie knovn as pembhoga^ Both kinds of enjoyment should be 
ept within bounds to prevent ‘mental obsession’, and one should voluntarily 
raetise abnegation when everything needed comes into one’s possession * 
k-bnegation may be of two kinds, yama and myama, the former being for 
fe and the latter for a limited period Flowers and vegetables contain- 
ig various living organisms, e g , onions, Ketaki and Nimba flowers, 
nd Surana roots should be forsaken for life ® One should also avoid 
1-cooked and prohibited food as well as food that has come in contact with 
r got mixed up with living organisms,, and food that has not been prepared 
nder one’s own supervision 

XV) The fourth Siksaviata is ddna or chanty® That which 
mtnbutes towards one’s own welfare and piomotes the cultivation of the 
hree Jewels in others and bungs lelief to one's kinsmen as well as others 

called ddna, ® Some practise charity with a view to attaining bliss in 
le next world, others to get it in this world, and there are also those who 
lactise charity because it is proper to do so 

Dana or charity is of four kinds, namely, gift of aibhaya or piotect- 
m, gift of food, gift of medicine and gift of sacred lore.®^ Of these abhaya 
the highest gift, and the wise should always give the first place to 
Sbrding protection to all living creatures Next comes the gift of food, 
nd it IS the duty of a householder to feed Jama sadhus or holy men 
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( 1 ) Samayika, avoidance of sin leading to equanimity, ( 2 ) praise of the twenty-four 
Arhats, (3) Yandana^ homage to those having the mula and uttara-gunas , (4:) Prati- 
kramana, repentance, (5) kayotsarga, cure of spiritual faults by meditation, (6) 
pratyakhyana, determination to avoid sin. 
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according to the nine-fold canon of hospitality consisting of leception, offering 
of a high seat, washing of the feet, adoiation, salutation, affable speech, 
affable \janneis and affable tempeiament, and, lastely, purity of foo<i 
Particulai attention should be paid to the quality and puiity of the food, 
which should be seasonable and piepaied at home and not brought fiom 
anothei locality noi piuchased horn the bazar® Food that has been touched 
by wicked people ol conseeiated to gods and Yaksas as well as offeimgs 
bi ought foi mystic iites should not be given to the sadhiis to eat.“ 

He who observes the Thiee Jewels, that is, the cardinal principles 
of Jainism, IS the most deserving of those who are entitled to charity, and 
anything given to one who is not a follower of the Three J ewels is like seeds 
sown on barren soil^ In fact, chanty practised in favour of those who are 
attached to false doctrines and wrong conduct leads to evil consequences, like 
the feeding of serpents with milk ® If one wishes to be charitable towards 
such people out of pity or from a sense of propriety, one should give them a 
residual portion of food to be taken away and not feed them in one’s house.® 
Even the sight of them during the reception of Jama holy men leads to 
pollution, just as even pure water is contaminated by a vessel containing 
poison.^ One must not live or talk with or accord hospitality to Buddhists, 
Nastikas, Sacnficers, ascetics wearing matted hair (Saivas), Ajivaka mendi- 
cants and others of similar persuasion ® Conversation with people ignorant 
of the fundamental truths, and coriupted by evil propensities, leads only to a 
free fight m which the parties belabour each other with sticks and pull each 
other’s hair,® 


There are five classes of people who are entitled to hospitality . the 
samayvn^ the ^ravaka, the sadhu, the sw^ and the samayadipaJca, The 
samaytn is an adherent of the Jama faith and may be a layman or a monk. 
The svavaka is one who has an expert knowledge of astrology, incantations, 
omens and unseen things m general as well as the art of healing The time 
for religious functions such as initiation, festivals and installation of idols 
cannot be fixed without his help, andSomadeva naively asks how the Jama 
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faith, will progress if one has to ask the followeis of othei religions for in- 
formation about these matters^ The smlhu is one who has accomplished 
religious austerities combined with the observation of the Mula and Uttaia- 
gunas, that is, the entire range of the Jama religious vows.^ The smi is the 
leader of society in the sphere of knowledge as well as the practice of religion, 
and should be worshipped like a god, since he is like a boat for crossing the 
ocean of existence The samayadiprilas are men who advance the cause of 
the Jama faith by then knowledge of the world, poetical faculties and other 
powers as well as eloquence and skill in disputation ^ 

It IS useless to test the purity of monks for the purpose of giving 
them food whether they aie good or bad, the householder is purified by the 
mere act of giving ® Besides, liouseholdeis are in the habit of spending mony 
on so many things that it is not wise to consider the pros and cons of a gift 
too much ® The greater the merits of a monk, the greater should be the 
respect shown to him , but those who are wealthy should use their money, 
acquired through luck, to help any follower of the J aina faith, since a monk, 
conforming to the standard laid down by the scriptures, may or may not be 
available for the purpose of chanty^ The creed established by the great 
Jaina seers is professed by men of diverse faculties, and does not depend upon 
any single individual, just as a house does not rest on a single pillar ® 

Dana is of three kinds . rdjasa, tdmasa and sdttmka Charity acco- 
mpanied by self-glorification, momentary, casual and lacking in conviction is 
known as rdjasa ® Chanty practised through the agency of servants and 
slaves without any respect for the recipient or familiarity with him, and 
without any consideration of meiit, is tdmasa Charity is sdttmLa when 
hospitality is spontaneous and the recipient worthy, and when the giver has 
certain qualities, namely, faith, contentment, reverence, knowledge, liberality, 
forbearance and ability The sdUv%ka form of charity is the best, the rdjasa 
comes next, and the tdmasa is the worst. Somadeva says in this connection 
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that the statement (made by Biahmamcal wiiteis) that what is given in this 
life IS lecoveied by the donoi in the next hfe^ is entiiely false Cows, fon 
instance, are in the habit of eating watei and glass, but they produce milk, 
something quite different ® 

It is the duty of householdeis to remedy the ills of monks and saints, 
which may be of three kinds physical ailments, mental woiiies and external 
troubles such as the rigours of cold and wind ® If the laity neglect the 
sufferings of the monks, the latter cannot mamtain then spiritual eoncentra- 
tion, and the former will render themselves guilty of impiety ^ While the 
monks are engaged in expounding and studying the sacred texts, they should 
be comforted with lodging, food, books and other amenities The holy texts — 
the Angas, Purvas, Prakirnas, Siiktas and the utterances of the Kevalins — 
would entirely become extinct, if those who know the scriptures thoroughly 
were to perish on account of neglect ' One should therefore help the monks 
to master the scriptures by sheltering and encouraging them and contributing 
to their joy, and by providing them with materials necessary for their study ® 
It should be remembered that men, capable of physical labour, for instance, 
the carrying of arms, are easily available, but those who are endowed with real 
knowledge are rare like heroes ’’ Knowledge alone can control the mind, like 
a spear controlling an elephant, without knowledge, physical labour is nothing 
but labour that is lost ® One who concentrates on knowledge succeeds in 
external austerities without any effort, but, as a matter of fact, external 
activities no longer take place when the soul is immersed ih knowledge ® It 
IS doubtful if a man without knowledge can destroy his Im ma even after ages, 
but a man who is endowed with knowledge and yoga is sure to destroy his 
Tcarma in a moment/® The man whose speech is not refined by the science of 
words, and whose intellect is not purified by right principles, is like a bhnd 
person labouring according to the convictions of others.^^ 
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Somadeva mentions at the end of this section the vaiious factors 
■which destroy the value of chanty. They aie "instructions to others’ to 
make a gift on one’s behalf, that is, lack of personal attention , jealousy at the 
liberality of others, lack of punctuality (in serving a guest), the practice 

of depositing food on sentient objects such as lotus leaves or covering it 
with same ^ 

XVI ) The custom of sctUelhcmd or fasting unto death is dealt with 
in VIII 45 Somadeva says that the practice is to be followed when the body 
IS about to perish, like a dry leaf or a lamp without oil ® The hour of this 
last act of life comes when everyday the body loses strength and power of 
enjoyment, and is beyond remedy® Self-restraint, study, austerities, wor- 
ship, and chanty all become useless if the mind is not pure at the last hour of 
life ^ J ust as the training of a king, who has learnt the use of weapons for 
twelve years, becomes useless if he faints on the battlefield , similarly the past 
conduct of a saint is of no avail if his mind is impure at the end ® One should 
renounce one’s affection for friends, infatuation with riches and illwili towards 
enemies, and then take proper steps (that is, resort to sallekhmia) after 
confessing all sins before the head of the congregation ® Food should be 
gradually given up and then beverages, both sweet and pungent, and one 
should thereafter abstain from everything with one’s mind fixed on the five 
Paramesthins There are five factors that destroy the eificacy of scdlelhana 
the desire to live longer, the desire to die to avoid suffering, longing for 
friends, recollection of past happiness and the desire for happiness in the next 
life® 

XVII ) In Ya^asUlaka VIII 44 Somadeva interprets from the J aina 
point of view a number of Biahmanical terms, which illustrates certain 
salient features of the Jama outlook in religious matters For instance, a 
Diksita IS not one who kills goats and other animals in sacrifices, but one 
■whose dady sacrifice consists in hiendhness towards all creatures ® A 
Srotriya is not one who has external purity, but one who has nothing to 
do ■with wicked deeds and wicked men, and is kindly disposed towards all 
creatures A Hota is not one who kindles the external fire, but one who 
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casts the fuel of good deeds in the spiiitual file mth the foimulas of kindness 
A Samfieer is defined as one who adoies the deity with the flowers of pure 
thouo-hts, the mansion of the body with the floweis of vows, and the fire of the 
mind” with the flowers of foibeaianee ^ Ihe Veda that pleases the wise is 
not the one which causes the destiuction of all creatures in saciihces, 
hut the one which cleaily makes known the diffeienee between the body 
and the soul® The Thieefold Loie (i e the Veda ) is called Trayi, because 
it destroys the tiiad of birth, old age and death, the cause of transmigration 
A Brahmana is not one who is blind with the pride of birth, but one who 
does not destroy life, observes salutary vows, has knowledge, and is 
without desires and acquisition® The true Paiicagnisadhaka (one who 
performs austerities amid five fires) is he who has controlled the five fires lust, 
anger, pride, deceit and greed ® Knowledge is Brahma, kindness is Brahma, 
and the destruction of lust is Brahma when the soul rests securely on these, a 
man is called Brahmaearin ’ A Paramahamsa is not an ascetic who eats 
anything and everything like fire, but one who can (like a /lOMTisa, swan ) 
distinguish between larma and the soul, intermingled like water and 
milk.® 


XVIII) The 46th section of Book VIII, called Prakirnaka, which 
deals With certain miscellaneous topics, brings to a close Somadeva’s elabo- 
rate discourse on the Jama religion It describes chiefly the six daily duties 
of a householder ® worship of the dem i. e Jina, adoration of the teacher, 
svadhyaya or study of spiritual lore,®® tapas or physical and mental activities 
leading to the purification of the soul by removing external and internal 
impurities,®® samyama or control of the passions and the senses, and the 

observance of the vows,®® and ddna or charity. Kasaya (passion) is 
derived thus (P 416 ). 

^ ^ i arsrfr 2r«ir 

XIX) Stray allusions to Jama tenets oecui occasionally in the 
3ourse of Utpreksas and similes^ For example, Book I, 
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I 136 This 13 a reference to the Sagaradharma, the Rule of life prescribed 
or the householders, and the Anagaradharma, the Rule of life prescribed for 
he naonks sr+fFl|ci^i+r^ Ibid The two Piamanas recognised by 

aina doctrine, Pratyaksa and Paroksa, are referred to srassjiriR 

Ibid. The two pure Dhyanas, Dharmadhyana and Sukladhyana. ( see 
bove ), are meant Ibid A reference to the two types 

£ Naya, the method of comprehending things from a particular standpoint 
Vhile the Pramanas convey the whole truth, the Nayas reveal only partial 
ruths Broadly speaking, they are of two kinds dravyarihiha, which has 
1 View the substance in its permanent aspect, and parydyarthika, which 
akes note of the modes of the fluctuating aspect of the substance and its 
ualities Book II, p 223 Naya is also classified into five 

r rather seven kmds naigama, the non-analytical , samgraha, the collective; 
yavahdra, the practical, rjusutra, the straight or immediate, and iahda, the 
eibal or nominal. S'dbda is subdivided into samdbhwudha, the subtle, and 
vamhhuta, the actual^ According to Mallisena [Syddvadamanjml under 
erse 28 ), the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems follow’ the Naigama-naya the 
^dvaita Vedanta and the Samkhya are guided by the Samgiaha-naya, the 
/atvaka school comes under the Vyavahara-naya, the Buddhists accept the 
^jusutra-naya , and the Grammarians and others take their stand on the 
labda-naya^ The method of comprehending things from such diverse 
tandpoints is what Somadeva calls nayapaddhati, and the doctrine of 
Jyadvada, known as saptabhanglnaya, is represented as being based on the 
Taya method® The Syadvada doctrine itself is set forth as follows; 
1) Maybe, it is, (2) may be, it is not; (3) may be, it is and it is not; 
4 ) may be, it is indescribable , ( 5 ) may be, it is and yet indescribable , ( 6 ) 
aay be, it is not and it is also indescribable , ( 7 ) may be, it is and it is not 
nd it IS also indescribable.*. The doctrine of Syadvada is claimed to be a 
;reat synthesis comprehending all the Nay as without any distinction Malli- 
ena says in his Syadvadamanjari (under verse 30) that, just as disputants 
ease from their quarrels after resorting to an impartial judge, similarly the 
ither Nay as, though mutually hostile, are reconciled in the system of the 
krhat, their differences being smoothed over by the use of the expression 
^ydt, ‘may he’ ^ Book V, p 246, This is another refe- 

1 For an explanation of these terms see S C Vidyabhushana A History of Indian 
Logic, p 170, and specially Dhruva Syadvadamanjari of Mallisena, Notes, p. 279 ff. 

3 Srutasagara remarks irsir Ho explains as 
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reuc© to the Nayas A. marginal note in ms A on n<xvciibhumik& says > 

but the ninefold classification of Naya is lathei unusual Peihaps the two 
broad divisions of dravydrthiha axid parydydrthika and the seven vaiieties of 
Naya aie meant of these naigama, samgraha and vyamMta come under 
dTavydrihika-nixya, while rjusutra, ^ahda^ saTnahhirudhaj and evctnibhiita are 
subdivisions of parydydrthika-naya, Somadeva may have in mind also the 
nine divisions of Naigamanaya mentioned in certain texts ^ 

Book I, p 133 The lefeience is to the 
‘ladder’ known as LsapaJcasrem mentioned in connection with the fourteen 
Gunasthanas or stages on the way to emancipation There are, in fact, two 
ladders, upasama and ksapaka, for the suppression and destruction of Caritra- 
mohaniya-kaima or Right-Conduct-Delttding Earma, and they emerge in the 
eighth Gunasthana Briefly speaking, the Jiva ascends the Impaha^rem and 
devotes himself to the destruction of Earma, the last vestige of Caritra- 
mohanlya-kaima being destroyed in the tenth Gunasthana, whence he passes 
to the twelfth Gunasthana^ Interesting leferenees to Esapakaliem 
occur in Hemaeandra’s Tnsasti^aldkdpurusacantra, e. g “She mounted at 
once the hsapakairem, and, the eight Earmas being destroyed, she attained 
omniscience at once from the eighth Gunasthana ” “ As he was reflecting 
lightly in this way, having ascended the ksapakasrem and having attained 
pure meditation, omniscience becomes manifest from the destruction of the 
destructive Eaimas, like the light of the sun from the removal of a mass of 
clouds.”® A reference of the final stage of religious apprenticeship occuis 
in the following statement in Book I, p. 135 

^lutasagara takes this to mean the eleventh Piatima oi stage in the life of a 
layman, known as uddistatydgc^-praUTna, wherein he begs his food and refuses 
what IS specially prepared for him Abhayaruci and Abhayamati are describ- 
ed as being in this stage of religious apprenticeship, as they were too young 
to lead the rigorous life of Digambara monks. 

References occur also to the twenty-two Parisahas* and other 
miscellaneous topics The three kinds of Earmandms or monks are mentioned 
m Book I,® and ^rutasagara explains the term as referring to Aearya, 
Upadhyaya and Sarvasadhu 


1 qqhrVrir, etc See Dhruva ( op cit ), p 298 

2 For a detailed exposition of the Gunasthanas see Johnson’s English Trans of 
Hemaoandra’s Tr^3c^6fylsalaikapurusacar^tra, Yol I, Appendix III See also Prava- 
canasaroddhara I, p 196 ff for a discussion of 

3 Johnson’s Trans (op cit ), pp. 197, 378 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Anupreksss and Jaina Eeligiohs Poetry 

Jaina religious poetiy, as far as it is represented in Yasashlaha, 
comprises verses on the Anupreksas, hymns, and what may be loosely called 
leligio ethical verses Of these the Anupreksa verses are the most important 
not only from the standpoint of subject-matter, but on account of the place 
they occupy in Jama literature and relgious thought 

In order to appreciate Somadeva’s treatment of the AnupreksSs, 
it will be convenient to explain their religious background, and enumerate 
the fiiiucipal literary attempts to define and interpret them before and after 
his time The Anupreksas are, roughly speaking, topics of meditation, twelve 
in number, and cover a wide range of the cardinal teachings of Jainism 
They are in the form of reflections on the transient character of things 
anupreksa), helplessness [a^arananupreksa), the cycle of rebirth 
(^samsdrdnuprelsa), loneliness (^elatvdnupreksd), the distinction between 
the self and the not-self (anyatvdnupreksd), the impurity of the body 
[asucyamprelsd), the inflow of Karmas (dsravdmpreksd), stoppage of the 
inflow of Karmas (samvardnupreksd), the sheddmg of Kamia (mrjardnu~ 
preksd), the constitution of the umverse {lokdnuprekqd), the difficulty of 
attaining the Right Path consisting of the Three J ewels ( hodhdurlabhdnu- 
preksd), and the Law expounded by the Arhat [dharmasvdkhydtatvdnupreksd). 
It may be noted that the Anupreksas are known also as Bhavanas, specially 
in Svetambara texts. 

Anupreksa means anuemtana ‘pondering’, ‘i^eflection’. Pujyapada 
in his commentary on Tattvdrthasutra 9. 2 explams Anupreksa as ‘pondering 
on the nature ot the body and other substances’.^ SvarmharUkeydnupreksd 
(verse 97) defines it as ‘pondering on the right principles’ {sutacca-amtd 
anuppehd) The word is used also m connection with Svadhyaya or study 
of sacred lore, of which anupreksa, pondering on what one has learnt, is 
an important factor. Pujyapada says in his commentary on Tattvdrthasutra 
9. 25 adhgatarthasya mcmasd ahhydsah anupreksa. The word is used in 
this sense also in Uttarddhyayanasutra 29 22, wherein anuppehd, explained 
as cintamkd in Nemicandra’s commentary, is one of the factors of sammattor 
■paralkama, ‘exertion in righteousness’, mitigating the power and duration 
of practically all the Karmas. 

The Anupreksas aie designed to seive as aids to spiritual progress, 
produce detachment, and lead the devotee from the realm of desire to 
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the path of lenunciation The Bhasya on Toittvarthasutra 9 7 says that 
the devotee, attei leflectmg on the tiansient character of woildly objects 
and lelatiunship^, loses all attachment to them this is the puipose of 
amtyrluiqjieJ^M He reflects on the fact that theie is no escape from death 
and miseiV) and the sense of helplessness makes him indifieient to the 
things of the wuild and inclines him towards the teachings of the Arirat , 
till!! IS the piupoise of asarandnupi and so on Similarly, Pujyapada, 
in his commentary on the same &utra, says in connection with asmitvdnupreksd 
that the body is impure, and its impurity cannot be removed by bath, 
pel fumes, incense and othei means , whereas the contemplation of Right 
Faith and other principles leads to absolute purity thinking like this in 
all earnestness amounts to asucitvdnuprehsd Thus reflecting, the devotee 
becomes indifteient to the body and concentrates his mind on ‘crossing the 
ocean of births’ In this way the object of each Anupreksa is minutely 
e'vplained, but the general purpose of the Anupieksas is to make the aspirant 
averse to the woild and concentrate his mind on the Self and its emancipation 
The Ilamnoi’Samdhl, a Jama canonical text, says that contemplation of the 
Bhavanas, that is, the Anupreksas leads to vairdgya or disgust for the world 
and seems to sum up the Bhavanas as vatrdgya-hhdvand (verses 636 and 638 ),^ 
and describes them also as producing a strong desire for liberation 
(verse 571)* The idea of the Anupreksas bemg the cause of vmrdg/ya 
IS stressed also m Mtildcdia 8. 73 and we are told that he who always edifies 
himself with then help becomes fi.ee from Karmas, and being pure, attains 
the Abode of Puiity.^ Subhacandra in his JHandinava 2 5, 6 recommends 
the Bhavanas for the attainment of the puiity of thoughts (h}hd'oafiUddh%) 
and the growth of samvega (desire for salvation), vairagyct, yama (self- 
control) and ptasama (extinction of the passions) Hemaeandra says 
in Yogasdsira (4 40, 45, 49, 55) that one should vanquish love and hate for 
the attainment of mental purity which alone shows the way to nirvanot , 
and love and hate can be conquered by means of samatva or equanimity, 
which again is produced by mrmamatva or lack of selfish desires, and one 
should resort to the Bhavanas for the purpose of cultivating nirmamatvct, 
Hemaeandra concludes by saymg that he who ceaselessly preoccupies 

the mmd with the Bhavanas becomes indifferent to all objects and maintains 
an even attitude free from love and hate.® 

t ^ ^ I dl ii 
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The Anupieksas have other aspects as well. In Tattmrthmutra 
9. 2 they are mentioned among the agencies that cause Samvara or stoppage 
of the influx of Kaimas, the otheis being Gupti, Samiti, Dhaima etc The 
Anupieksas are also brought into special connection with Dharmya-dhyana, 
one of the two foims of spiritual contemplation prescribed by Jama doctrine. 
In a number of veises quoted by Siddhasena in his commentaiy on TattvdriJia- 
autra 9 38 the Anupieksas aie prominently mentioned among the prelimi- 
naries to Dhaimya-dhyana ^ Accordmg to Subhaoandia [Jndnd't'nma 41. 3) 
the Anupieksas are the leading cause of Dhaimya-dhyana, and the devotee 
IS asked to determine the nature of the Self by implanting them in his mind ® 
Sivarya in his Bhagmatl Amdhand (verse 1714) goes one step further, and 
definitely recommends the contemplation of the Anupreksas as a sort of 
supplementary discipline in the stage of Dharmya-dhyana known as Sam- 
sthanavicaya, consisting in meditation on the constitution of the universe 
according to the Jama conception® A similar yet different standpoint is 
met with in Camundaraya’s Cdntrasdra It mentions two kinds of Dharmya- 
dhyana,&d%ai and adhyat'imka, and classifies the latter into ten varieties 
including Samsthanavicaya, which is, however, explained as ‘investigation 
of things as they ave’ {yathavastluicMnlimmsd) and completely identified 
with the twelve Anupreksas. 

The Anupieksas are thus viewed from different standpoints, but 
their wider aspect can hardly be mistaken They are in the nature of 
reflections on the fundamental facts of life, and remind the devotee of the 
teachings of the Master on the subject of rebirth, Karma and its destruction, 
equanimity and self-control, the glory of the Law and the final goal. They 
are no doubt designed to develop the contemplative faculty of the Yogin, 
and may be called the starting point of dhyma. But they have also a great 
moral significance inasmuch as they are meant to develop purity of thoughts 
and sincerity in the practice of religion. Kundakunda, for instance, in his 
Bhdmprdhhrta ( verse 94 ) exhorts the devotee to contemplate the Anupreksas 
and the twentyfive Bhavanas, and asks what is the use of external symbols 
without inner conviction^ The catholic character of the Anupreksas is 
shown by the fact that they are recommended to monks and laymen alike 
for contemplation (^Marcmasamdht, v. 571) In our work king Ya;^orgha 
ponders on them on the eve of his abdication and retirement from the world 
Somaprabha tells us in his KumarapalapraUbodha that Kumarapala, after 

1 Yol II, P 272 
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receivmc^ instruction in the twelve Bhavanas, expeiieiiced a feeling of indi- 
fference'to the woild and used to reflect on them while looking after the 
aflaiis of the kingdom ^ ^mitagati in his S^t^vOiTcQiGQiTCO 14. 82 says in 
confl.imity with eailiei texts that he who meditates on the Anupieksas 
constantly with devotion compieheiids all the fundamental facts and attains 
liberation, aftei getting iid of his Kaima 

The human and spiiitual appeal of the Anupieksas accounts for 
then populaiity, as evinced by the numeious attempts made to desciibe 
and inteipiet them in Piakiit and Sansbit veise and occasionally also in 
piose A muie oi less extensive liteiatuie may be said to have giowm 
up on the subject, as will be seen horn the short sketch given below. 

The famous Digambaia authoiity Kundakpuda, who is assigned 
to the beginning of the Christian eia, is peihaps the earliest wiitei to 
deal with the Anupieksas as an independent subject, being the author 
of a treatise called Bdo asa Anmeklhd, ‘ The twelve Anupreksas containing 
91 veises in Piakrit (Jama Sanraseni) The tieatment here is simple 
yet authoritative, and has influenced later wiiters on the subject. 
Connected with this woik is the account of the Anupieksas m Mdldcdra 
(Chap 8) in 76 verses in Prakrit The work is attributed to Vattakera 
who is sometimes identified with Kundakunda himself/ While these may 
be the earhest metrical efforts to offer a systematic exposition of the 
Anupreksas, there is an exhaustive treatment of them in a canonical 
text called Maranasamdhi, one of the Painnas, which devotes 70 verses 
(569-639) to the Bhavanas While enumerating the Bhavanas, it mentions 
Uttama Gunas instead of Dharma (v 573), obviously meaning thereby 
Uttama Elsama, Uttama Mardava etc , being the characteristics of Dharma. 

The three ancient works mentioned above are composed in a more 
or less similar style, and there is also occasional similarity in thought, and 
the subject of their inter-relationship requires critical investigation ( Mulaeara 
8. 13; Maranasamahi, verse 590, Barasa Anuvekkha, verse 22, Maranasamahi, 
verse 588): 

IT ^ «rwTw5roT i (i 

^ % WT vnffit I arooi oi g f | ii 

mnm g i ^ «Tsr?T5^ ii 

2 A. If, Upadhye Pravamnamraj Intro,^ p, 26 
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_ important treatise to deal with the subject is Svdmilor 

rmt^yanupteha of Karttikeya, who devotes the entire work of 489 veises 
m ■t'^akut to the elucidation of the Anupieksas It is a woik of consideiable 
merit, but the tieatment of the subject is disproportionate inasmuch as more 
than 350 veises deal only with Lokanupreksa ( 115-283) and Dhaimanupieksa 
( 486 ) This IS due to the fact that Earttikeya includes in his work many 

eteiogeneous details not usually incorporated in the discussion of the 
Anupreksas The date of the author is not certain, but he is assigned 
to the early centuries of the Christian era 

^ ^ A comprehensive exposition of the Anupieksas occurs also in 

Sivarya s Bhagavatl Arddhand^ a devotional woik in Sauraseni Prakrit 
containing more than 2000 verses, of which (1715-1872) deal with the 
Anupreksas Sivarya is an important writer and said to be a disciple of 
Saniantabhadra ^ He may be identified with Sivakoti who is mentioned 
in Jinasenas Adtpurana 1 49 That he is considerably earlier than the 
tenth century is shown by the fact that his Aradhand was translated into 
Sanskrit verse by the wellknown writer Amitagati who flourished towards 
the end of the tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh ^ivarya’s 
style is simple and lucid, and he uses a large number of interesting similes 
to illustrate his ideas. For example, 

?i3-oiTor i%oi ^ i gr ariSrsll' » 1720 

w i ^ ^ it 1723 

^ ^ I uf otfisr ii 1740 

ip - 1 f§r ?i«ronTr^ n i781 

Uf arranoft gftqt I H 1782 

sriT i ufi ^ « 1808 

^q'lnfor 5jfi i ^ qwr ^ n 1829 

■ hfe vt ot spr ti 1837 

Strings of Rupakas are also used occasionally 

i g^fftpjtJTfratjift it 1853 

Hssf I stieIw# ii 1854 

It is not known when Sanskrit verse was first employed to describe 
the Anupreksas, but Somadeva’s account of them in Tasastilala, Book II 
in 53 verses composed in the Vasantatilaka metie may be legaided as 
one of the earliest attempt to expound them in Sanskrit instead of Prakrit 
verse. His treatment of the Anupreksas is weighty and compact and full 
of spiritual fervour , and his verses on the subject are unique in the sense 

1 For a detailed note on the Bhctganatl Aradham, see A. IT. XTpadhye: Brhai‘Jcaih5kosa 
Introi pp. 50 ff 
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that they are composed by a writer who is not only a learned theologian 
but a religious poet of no mean older. 

Far moie compiehensive in tieatment and simplei in style is 
the exposition of the Anupieksas in Subhacandra’s Jndndrnava, which calls 
them Bhavanas and devotes moie than 190 veises to the subject Subha- 
candra may be assigned to about the eleventh century, and his Jndndmava> 
is an authoiitative woik on Yoga ^ Although the author disclaims poetical 
pretensions ( 1 19), he handles Sanskrit verse with remarkable felicity and 
sometimes employs elaborate metres The following veises Yrom the section 
on Anitya-bhavaiia will illustrate his style 

wi w gi i 

Subhacandia concludes his exposition with an eloquent verse in praise of 
the Bhavanas 


Amitagati, whose Suhhdsitaratnasamdoha and Dharmaparllsd are 
wellknown works, wrote also a S'rdvothdcdTa ‘Duties of laymen’, of which 
the fourteenth chapter deals with the Anupreksas in 84 verses composed 
in a variety of metres ( Eathoddhata, Dodhaka, Upajati, Puspit^ra, Vasanta- 
tilaka etc ). The following verses may serve as specimens 

SR jii% ii 14 l 

'irawsRR 1 

loi?# sift t%^^>33IT5r^ H 1 4 53 

V^bhasmiha, who floimahed m the early years of the eleventh 
rantmy mi wrote the poem KmUrmUSmam and the prose romance 
e«iyacma^^i, devotes mole than fifty verses to the AnnpreksSs m the 
former work (11 28-80). The veises are rather pedestram m style and 

^posed “ bloka metre. In the last veise the Self is exhorted to have 
abiding faith m the ezqnisitely pore Jama religion . 

m the ”0 Hemaoandra. who floui-idied 

the twelfth centnry. H e deals with the Anupieksas, called by him 

of Im wk. See 01..p, I K. Nathumn, We Jo». slZ 1« ISl plSo. 
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Bliavanas, in his Yogasdstra 4 55-110, besides devoting a large numbei of 
supplementary veises (^antaraslolcih) to the topic in his own eommentaiy 
on the work There aie, for instance, only thiee main veises m the text 
on Samsaia-bhavana, while there aie 90 supplementary veises in the svopctjna 
commentary, containing an imaginative deseiiption of the giief and despair 
of the gods at the prospect of their fall fiom heaven (vv 69-89) The 
following striking veise also occurs in the commentary (Verse 53, op cit ) 

Btemaeandra eloquently describes the univeisal discipline and equilibrium 
maintained by the sustaining powei of Dharma in the verses on Dhaima- 
svHkhyata-bhavana ( 4. 96 ff ) 

ST I ^ ^ II etc 

After Semacandra comes Siddhasena Sun who wrote his Sanskrit 
commentary on Nemieandia’s Prakiit woik Pravaoctnasdroddhara in 119w 
ah’" In this commentary Siddhasena devotes moie than 130 verses to the 
Bhmnas, some of them being composed in elaborate metres Siddhasena’s 
exposition is not without hteiaiy meiit, as will be seen from the following 


specimens 

fjr*r* i 

?Tcj; 'r u 

Among later accounts of the Anupieksas one of the most noteworthy 
is that of A^adhara in his Anagat aclharmdmrta 6 57-82 He wrote this 
work about the middle of the thiiteenth century and added to it a soopajna 
commentary after the manner of Hemacandra He employe elaborate 
metres, and a good specnnen of his style is fnimshed by the following verse 
on the rarity of Bodhi 01 the attainment of the Right Path 

A brief but interesting exposition of the Bhavanas m Apabhramla 
veise is found m Somapiahha’s Knmdiapdlapi'atibodUn wiitten in 1184 a n 
on the conversion of king Kumaiapala of Gujaiat to Jainism and his instiu^ion 
m that religion by Herioandra. The work is written m Prakrit, but certain 

r~ The date is mentioned at tlie end of the work 1 

2 Winteinitz E^story of Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. 0 / 

38 
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portions are in Sanskrit and m Apabhiams'a, among them the verses on the 
Bhavanas towards the end of the third chapter The following two verses 
are cited as specimens 


mi ^ 5W 

«PFW3' SfJg 

?Iff pi 


3T(ii5it ^ sjnjfor 5^5 ' 
313 II 

311? wf^Hor f PI II 


We aie not concerned with the various comments on the Anupreksas 
in prose, hut it may be pointed out that they are elaborately expounded 
in the Bhasya on Tattvdi thctsutTct 9 7 and Pujyapada’s commentary thereon. 
The Anupreksas are dealt with in detail also in Camundaraya’s CdTitTasaTOi 
written in prose in the eleventh century ^ This account is based on "that 
of Ptijyapada who is sometimes copied verbatim, but the description of 
the Asravanupieksa is interesting as containing a reference to the story of 
Ya^odhara and Amrtamati A detailed interpretation of the Anupreksas 
is found also in Brahmadeva’s commentary on Nemicandia Siddhantacakra- 
vartin’s Dravyasamgraha (verse 85). Brahmadeva has been assigned to 
the thirteenth century ® 


Despite the extent of the literature on the Anupreksas, we do not find, 
in it much originality of thought, as the prevailing characteristics of the 
various literary attempts to deal with them are lather elaboration and 
illustration designed to elucidate the caidinal teachings of the Jama faith 
Eveiy writei on the subject seeks to express himself in as striking a manner 
as possible, and both in point of style and ideas Somadeva’s exposition 
ranks high among the metrical compositions on the twelve Anupreksas 
Most of his verses on them are translated below 


1 AnittInctpreksS 

(Thoughts on the Transient Character of Things) 

Treat i 

These (five) life-bieaths diaw the water of life, like a water-wheel, and 
leaving it outside, enter the body empty “ Death, the destroyer of all, 
acts with equal efiort on old and young, great and small (2. 105) 


1 Winteroiiz H%8toTy of Indian Literatufo, p, 387 

2 A If XJpadhye Paramattnapraledzaf Introduction, p 72. 

3 The proc^ of breathing is represented as a sort of gradual exhaustion of the vital 
force, bringing death nearer and nearer. 
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3%: iT^ sfsiri^ gsrer gi^'^Si'srq: i 

srsT^iT ai ^nm siR ii 

Unstable Prosperity raises a man high and bungs him leu again, as a •whiil- 
Wind does a heap of dust People stiive haid foi the pleasuie afforded by 
lovely women, but the lattei slip away, like meieuiy, even when secuiely 
possessed ( 2. 107) 

^ f isnfSqjgf^srPcft i 

f^s'cfmTsr^nrri^er ft srjfjft ii 

The goddess of wealth foisakes the valiant and the humble, the good and 
the highboin, the learned and the pious A moment’s fiiend, like a villain, 
she IS a soiuce of the fever of anxiety and eoirupts the woild (2 108 ). 

TRrTsrarsBTq^l ’TRn tpt i 

iTFcr jr*iT5»T ?F3T3R5r*nnsift' ii 

Who can lender women sinceie, women with large and nimble eyes^ The 
crookedness of their minds seems to overflow their heaits, like the waves 
of a river, and comes into view in their words, eyebiows and eyes, in then 
gait, and in the cuils of the hair { 2 109 ) 

sTfnfT 5 jrqicr i 

craril^sFrjpt fSr^g^TR. ii 

Who in the world hath evei passed beyond the range of Death that acts like 
a lobber, ready to clutch and destroy* Even Jina, the overloid of all the 
thiee worlds, is powerless against Death when the latter exerts himself (2 110), 

anfrg# i 

Thus seeing on aU sides the things falling into the destructive fire of Death, 
the virtuous self-restrained man should strive to puisne that line of conduct 
wherein Death appears nevermore (2 111 ) 

2. AsaeanSnupebksI 
(Thoughts on one’s Helplessness) 

When thy wealth is on the mcrease and thy heart bent on spending,^ 
everybody stands to attention before thee. But, like a bird flymg from a 
ship on the sea, thou hast none to save thee at the hour of death ( 2. 112). 

1 ^rutasagara says ‘ ’ 
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E\ni \^hpnaiinni^stionger than an ai my, being piotected by multitudes 
of kiiiHmen. millions of wauiois, and tiusty followeis with all the lesouices ot 
fuuii-el, arm^ and tioops, he is bi ought undei the sway of Death by the 
laHer'' nie'ssengeis— miseiable and all alone ( 2 113). 

n Jiig ?nd% it i 

fel^ 'Wk ^ ?TSr?TT « 

GrO(»d-natured one, once thou hast attained the full measure of Bodhi (light 
knowledge, conduct and faith), thou hast veiily no protector other than 
tin-self in tliy ills The army of Sms and Suffeimgs is helpless so long as 
tlK'U alt devoted to Bodhi (2 114) 

3 SamsSe5nuprbk§S 


(Thoughts on the Cycle of Transmigration ) 

Tim II 

In the ocean of existence, the tiansmigiating soul leaves one body, the result 
ot Karma, and resorts to another The cycle of existence, like an actress, 
deludes the soul with many a marvellous show (2. 115 ), 

«Tf^ ^ ^ 'l^T Tf I 

»iTT’TTf«rRjrf»Tn5JTg^i«^ If sr^ ii 
When by chance t;v ealth is acquired, health is absent When there is health, 
longevity attended by wealth is lacking Thus the process of birth and 
rebirth inflicts misery on the world with its mutually contradictory attri- 
butes (3. 116) 

Let alone the mighty ups and downs in the births to follow, even in this 
life men are subject to rise and fall The small becomes great and in a 
moment the great becomes small. The master becomes se’''''«nt and the 
latter attains the former’s rank (2 117) 

Thus realising the varied moods of the ocean of existence, whose waters, 
to wit, the creatures, are oppressed by the submarine fire of deadly disease’ 
what wise man will let himself be bewitched by fair women’s glances that 
seem to be the flowers of the poison tree of life « (2 118) 

4. EkatvSnupreksS 
(Thoughts on one’s Loneliness) 

W H 3Tg TTfR ^ I, 
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Thyself thou undeigoest biith and death, all alone, to sufifei* the consequences 
of thy own deeds Thou hast no companion in happiness oi miseiy. Only a 
ciowd ofpaiasites gatheis lound thee to make then living (2 119). 

Let alone thy external possessions, even the body, coeval with, thee, will 
not accompany thee at death Why dost thou suffer eveimoie from such 
fetters of delusion as wife and children and wealth and home, appearing and 
disappearing in a moment^ (2 120) 

Whelmed with grief, thy lelatives will mouin thy death only a day, but 
on the moiiow they will be eager only for thy wealth, and the body will 
be reduced to ashes by the flames of the funeral pyre. Alone thou phest 
the water-wheel of life t ( 2 121 ). 

Alone and erring, venly a sentient being is enmeshed, like a spider, rn the 
rigid network of Karma, of his own free will But by dint of religious 
merit he advances to. that state of bliss, free fiom all pain, threading hiS 
way with the aid of spiritual calm (3. 122) 

5 PrthaktvInupkeksS 

(Thoughts on the Distinction between the Body and the Self) 

JTT f TOTt 1 

5# sii^5?r«ri u 

Never imagine that thou art composed of the body, because the body is utterly 
different from thee Thou art all consciousness, an abode of virtue and bliss , 
whereas the body, because it is inert, is an unconscious mass (2 123). 

51% SRT^ I 

The body exists and grows so long as thou art in existence When thou art 
dead, it disappears in the form of earth, air and the like Composed of 
the elements, it is devoid of feelings such as joy, like a corpse. Hence the 
blissful self IS surely different from the body (2 124) 

55R|I^I5I^S5fT 11 

The Self is by nature deathless and without any beginning, endowed with 
bliss and inflnite power, and luminous and pure The powerful flames of 
sinful Karma heat it, like mercury, after lodging it in the body (2. 125 ) 
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P*r*' UTUirg^ng i 

crerru^i'! ^ ^ 5i?fl4tiT! ii 

Under the intoxicating power of Kaima, even a man of superior merit goes 
reeling down to unhappy baths Se let the wise, who know the cardinal 
difference between the body and the Self, strive for the bliss that is free 
from rebirth ( 2. 226 ). 

G AsucitvanupreksS 

(Thoughts on the Impurity of the Body) 

^ 3fN gi5r«i% ii 

Whatever is beautiful becomes unclean in a moment, when applied to the body 
to lend it charm Deluded by the complexion, why dost thou, o soul, cherish 
this perishable frame, beset with cavities of dirt (2 127 ). 

I^Tqifr. i 

^31 ^ srojitN^ut Jrqil ii 

This thy lock of hair, beautiful as the fly-whisk of the god of love, and 
elegantly dressed by ladies with careful hands, will, on thy death, find itself 
in the haunt of wild ravens on cremation-grounds’ (2. 128). 

f?Tiufrf»n%g?r «raF5TT)i^ ii 

If by any chance the interior of the body were visible outside, and thou 
couldst bring thyself to look at it even out of curiosity, contact being out of 
the question, then thou wouldst indeed delight in the body ’ (2. 123). 



So let men, having learnt the truth even from the body, unclean by nature, 
and without taking thought of death, attain before long that inei^piessible 
goal which yields a rich harvest of infinite joy ! (2. 130), 

7.-5.SEAVINUPREK§5 
(Thoughts on the Influx of Karma) 

With thy heart contaminated by passions, thou dost acquire Karma, the 
cause of bondage, owing to thy assiduity in evil activities, just as an elephant 
forgetting himself in the company of his mate, earns for himself the 
ropes that bind him. Kenounce, therefore, o sentient being, all thv 
misdeeds (2. 131} 
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!T qr ii 

Thy heart is submerged in the ocean of desue, because it clings to the 
all-gmng tree of imagination Thou dost thereby gain leally nothing, 
but only followest the path to sin ( 2 132). 

TTqiTTHiq- f f » 

Thy mind, o fool, absorbed in its hankerings and fiustrated in its desireS, 
jealously contemplates the spleiidoui of the objects of desire, but only paves 
the way to Sin How can those who are remote fiom virtue acquiie joys 
by merely yearning for them (2 133 ). 

if i 

qqr uq ^7%^^ ti 

Thy birth would never be futile, if thy heart delighted in the Light called 
the Supreme Self,^ m the same way as it cheers up, heaving with the waves 
of desire, when thou thmkest of imaginary pleasures, thy mind consumed 
by penury (2. 134)* 

8, SamyarInupbeksS 

( Thoughts on the Stoppage of the Influx of Karma ) 

The watchful Soul stops the oncoming dust of ever-new Kaimas, with the 
helping hand of meditation, upholding the banner of right doctrines The 
good in the world call this samvara ( stoppage ) that benefits the soul (2 135 ). 

qqnrqiq- i 

a^fqu^H SRtH q^TT q^HIST^ II 

Like as a boat without holes and joints safely traverses the ocean, defying 
the surge of waters , similarly, the soul, with the expanse of earlier Karma 
destroyed, and the influx of new ones stopped, reaches the Supreme 
Goal (2 137). 

9, LoeSnupeeksa 
(Thoughts on the Universe) 

Composed of the upper, the middle and the lower regions, and bounded bji^ 
^ ^ 

1 I*or the Jama idea of thefsaramoiwaM see Chap, X. 
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the three atmospheies^ and surmounted by the abode o£ liberated souls, 
the universe resembles a man in standing posture (with outstretched legs), 
with the hands resting on the h^ps Ever in the same position, it is thy 
abode, its womb filled with living cieatuies^ ( 2 138 ) 

When thy mind is beset with sin, thou art born m hell, or as some lower 
animal. Thou art born in heaven, when thou hast religious merit, and 
among mankind as a result of virtue and sin Thus thou livest in the 
three worlds. The univeise exists foi thy wanderings at will (2 140 ) 

Noplace IS there in the entire universe, o soul, which thou hast not 
repeatedly enjoyed and left ® But not even out of curiosity hast thou ever 
approached the place whence all Kaima is banished (2 141 ) 

10 Nibjabantjpbeksa 


(Thoughts on the Shedding of Karma) 

% 5i^jr!rtu55, ii 

Suffer, o miserable being, the consequences of the pain-bringing, ever-new 
sins thou hast committed, led astray by the pleasures of life, charming in 
the beginning and unpleasant at the end (2 142), 

^r^nrr^jr^Tfli' ! 5 un{§ 515 ^ if 1 

Verily it is due to thy ancient Karma that thou, with desire inbred in thee, 
makest thyself impure in this life How can the fool that nourishes a 
serpent achieve his own success ^ ( 2 143 ) 

^ ?T5ii^#r ir 1 

Ui*k!)'s«ra'Hlhfi-<: 3 »R,a(§r q'gisff^Tssisn waiisu !■ 11 

Thou sentient being, when thy mind is a little at ease, the keenly felt flames 
0 su ering are quickly forgotten. But if the lesolve (to practise viitue) 
taken at the moment of suffering, is subsequently kept in mind, how can 
sorrow ever be thine ^(3 144) 

' S.Sr’' See 3 1 

^ and Pujyapadas comm thereon Also Jaini’s trans and notes 

fn hwi- gives another picture of the nniTerse according to the Jam conception 
3 I. e. m the course ^<lrd5T ll 1 , . 
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11. DhabmAndpbeksS 

(Thoughts on Dhaima oi Religious Virtue) 

3iTcUFTJn?JT'% U!t 1% srf- crTnp^q?r?r?rJTng 7 ir 

Intent on faith, and discarding external activities, the Self, desirous of the 
twin 1 esults, heaven and salvation, cultivates within itself Dharma ( Religious 
Virtue ), laying its foundation with the water of the knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles. The wise call Dharma a plant with the properties of 
nectar (2. 145) 

Religious virtue, productive of salvation as well as worldly joys, can easily be 
attained by men who delight in the exercise of good will, kindness, self- 
control and forbearance, whose minds are free from sensual cravings, and 
who have destroyed the spectre of ignorance with the light of know- 
ledge (2. 146) 

?r hut n 

A treasure-house of bliss, may Dhanna confer benefit on the good* 
It crowns one’s desires with success and wards off all evils and wields unrivalled 
power over the creation by reason of its vouchsafing prosperity and other 
results. It sends forth the Lights of supersensuous knowledge as messengers 
to evoke the aspirations of the Self' (2 147) 

Unintelligent men, who desire to attain Dharma, by worshipping Siva with 
vociferous texts,^ recommending animal sacrifices and causing suffering to 
their own followers and others, are fools that take poison with 'Uie idea of 
preserving their lives (2. 148 ) 

H§RTlt^a?oi5»uuhins suiu: i 

Those of other faiths, who are befooled by the sight of the efficacy 
of mystic formulas, and adore ^iva and declare salvation to be his gift, are 
men who seek to traverse the impassable waters of the ocean by support- 
ing themselves on blocks of stone, fancying that they are crossing 
boats (2. 149) 

1 Srutas4gara says in his comaaentary 
39 
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The strength of one who lacks knowledge and the knowledge of one who is 
unable to°act as well as the strength and knowledge of one who has no 
faith accomphsh nothing, because the lack of faith renders knowledge and 
strength fiitiie. The salutary endeavour of the blind or the lame oi those who 
have lost all hope hath never been seen to be fiee from obstacles ( 2. 151. ) 

Men are seen to attain their object in acts like the taking of medicine 
for health, when they have right knowledge and faith and observe the light 
procedure. So let the good, who aspire after Dharma that gives worldly 
happiness and final lelease, devote themselves to the way of realising the 
triad of right knowledge, conduct and faith (2 152 ). 

12 Bodhyanoteeksa 


(Thoughts on Bodhi or the Acquisition of Thiee Jewels) 


SWNT ftuFU I 

Unceasingly wandering on the ocean of transmigration, a sentient creature 
is bom as a human being by chance. Even then birth in a family respected 
by the world and association with the good are as rare as the coming 
of a quail within a blind man’s grasp (2 153 ). 

Released, from birth m the plant world, after much suffering, a sfentibnt 
being 13 again bom in the hells on account of his sms, then in the genus 
c£ animals, mutually hostile, and then again among uncouth men resembling 
animals (2. 154) 


wmJFtTflrajjoT i 

Thus, in order to reap the consequences of one’s deeds, one has to ply the 
water-wheel of transmigration, bounded by the vessels of prosperity and 
adversity, and overflowing with the waters of suffering, and furnished with the 
expansive cords of sm, with the huh of the wheel rotating in the river of 
the tour conditions of existence^ ( 2. 155 ). 


1 Hellish, sub-hamwi, human and celestial. See maUmnJmma 2. 6. 
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%?^?Tiga3rsfr i 


-He who wastes his human birth, obtained after cherished desiie, with 
thoughts o£ disease, sorrows, fear, pleasuies, wife and children, might as 
well consign a heap of jewels to the flames for the sake of the ashes. Verily 
his soul IS blackened by mighty ignorance ( 2 156 ). 

¥f5?i5?r T^r^r asir u 

May Bodhi (the acquisition of the Three Jewels^) lead the man with faith 
to that exalted state, namely. Liberation, the man that is aveise to worldly 
phenomena and eagei for spiiitual calm, self-controlled, and kind to all crea» 
tures, and fond of the truth, his heart devoted to the Inner Self I ( 2. 157 ) 


The Hymns 


The next eategoiy of Jama religious poetry, the hymns, as far as 
they aie represented in YasasUlaha, consist mostly of verses in praise of 
the Arhat, the five Paiamesthins ( Arhat, Siddha, Aearya, Upadhyaya and 
Sadhu), and the three Jewels (Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right 
Conduct) Most of these verses occur in Book VIII, section 85, while 
another series of verses accompanying various items in the worship of Jina is 
found in Section 36 Section 37 of the same Book contains a long hymn in 
honour of Jina in the lyrical metres described in Chap, VII. Reference may 
also be made to the dhydna (hymn for mental recitation in the course of 
meditation) in section 39, extracts from which will be found in Chap X. 
Verses in honour of the Jama Sarasvatl, the presiding goddess of the 
Scriptures, occur in Section 40, which deals with her worship.® While most 
of these eulogistic and devotional verses occur in connection with Samayika 
or the customary worship of Jina described in Book VIII, isolated verses 
in his honour are also found elsewhere m the work usually at the beginning 
and the end of a chapter. 

The verses which we have called hymns are composed in elaborate 
metres in elevated style, as may be expected in a Kavya poet like the 
author of YasasUlaha They are in the nature of a tribute to moral, 
intellectual and spiritual grandeur, and glorify the sublime in the sphere 
of religion, asceticism and spiritual culture The ideal of omniscient 
and immaculate sainthood, the utter disregard of the body and worldly 
aspirations, self-control, altruism and universal good-will, right knowledge 
and faith and conduct these form the keynote of the eulogies, the abstract 


lie Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct 
2 See Chap X, 
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charaeter of whieli may be cootiasted with the concrete desciiptions of 
many Biahmamoal hymns At the same time the sectarian cjiaiacter of 
some of the verses is all too appaient, as then purpose is to gloiify Jaina 
dogmas and tenets, specially the SyadvSda doctrine Neveitheless, these 
little hymns or prayers bieathe an atmosphere of saintly purity, and proclaim 
the triumph of Light over Darkness, of the all-pure Self over the obstacles 
of matter. 

The scheme of arrangement of the devotional verses in Book 
VIII, sections 35-87, is worthy of notice Somadeva starts with elaborate 
and complicated prose invocations of the five Paramesthms and the three 
Jewels,^ followed by groups of veises styled Bhaktis in the following order . 
Darsanabhakti (Addressed to Jma), Praise of Eight Faith (three verses); 
Jhanabhakti, Praise of Eight Knowledge (three verses) , Caritrabhakti, Praise 
of Eight Conduct ( three verses), Arhadbhakti, Praise of the Arhat (seven 
verses ) ; Siddhabhakti, Praise of the emancipated saints (three verses) , Caitya- 
bhakti, Praise of the Shrine ( one verse ) , Panoagurubhakti, Praise of the five 
teachers, that is, the Paramesthms (one verse), Santibhakti, Piaise of the 
Tirthamkara Santinatha (one verse), and Acaiyabhakti, Praise of the Preceptor 
Saints ( ten verses ). It may be noted in this connection that the use of the 
term Bhakti m the sense of * a devotional piayer or hymn’ is much earlier than 
Somadeva, who was no doubt influenced to some extent by the Bhaktis 
attributed to Pujyapada and Kundakunda ^ The Bhaktis in our work are 
followed by a description of the ceremonial worship of Jina, dealt with in 
Book VIII, Section 36, which contains the devotional verses (including a 
prose passage ) recited in the various stages of the ritual This is followed by 
the lyrical hymn in Section 37, which is meant to be sung after the foimal 
worship IS over Somadeva’s arrangement of the verses is designed to 
conform to ceremonial requirements, but their independent value as i otable 
specimens of J aina rehgious poetry can be easily recognised. The following 
specimens are mainly from the verses classified above. 

DARSANABHAKTI 

Those who possess no faith, ardent with devotion to thy teachings, 0 Lord, 

1 See Chap IV for speeimens. 

2 See edited by Pt Jmadasa Paravanatha with the commentary of Prabhacandra, 

It contains Siddhabhakti, l^rutabhakti, Caritrabhakti, Yogibhakti, Acaryabhakti, 
Paficagurubhakti etc la Sanskrit and Prakrit The work is anonymous, but 
Prabhaeandra remarks at the end of the comm on Siddhabhakti that the Sanskrit 
Bhaktis were composed by Pujyapada and the Prakrit ones by Kundakunda. 
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{ faith ) blazing like lightning fire in consuming the giove of sprouting sins, 
cannot destroy the cycle of biiths, even if they, with mighty lesolve, perform 
austerities or acquiie knowledge or give away wealth in charity. 



The splendour of heaven and final release, O Loid, is easily attained by 
the meritorious man who possesses the Jewel of Right Raith in his heart. 
It serves as a causeway for traversing the ocean of woildly wanderings, and 
acts like a cloud, showering neotai for the lusty growth of the garden of 
prosperity, of incomparable extent It is a wishing gem for the entire universe 
and a lotus pool of mundane bliss 

«itl: ^ niTSR. 551; 1 

5% ^ JUT II 

May the lotus of Syadvada doctrine dehght the swan of my mind! It 
IS cherished by the ascetics in their hearts, and its rich perfume is inhaled by 
mighty kings. The Vidyadhara chiefs keep it in their hands and mouths and 
under their eyes. 

arR^jn^jfT: jpiRTtftr f^inmiT n 

Ever do I bow to the Doctrine preached by Jina, applying my mind to 
the contemplation of its fundamental principles the Doctrine that dispels 
the enveloping gloom of false tenets, reveals the way to the cities of 
Heaven and Salvation, and does good to the universe. 

oSritbabhakti 

Salutation to thy Rule of conduct, the abode of self-control, self-restraint, 
meditation and other attributes’ Without it, 0 Lord, knowledge is a burden, 
like the decoration of an ugly body. Without it the Jewel of Right Faith, a 
germinating plant, doth not bear fiuit in plenty, and the fields of austerities 
remain ever barren 

JTg; TOiftswf toiSt ^aifiiTTOlEA u 

For the attainment of heaven and final release, I venerate that 
fivefold Rule of Conduct,* varied in character, which was practised by 

1 The five kinds of Right Conduct are, roughly speaking, (oqxjtani- 

(recovery of equanimity), (absolute cessation from injury) 

( all but complete freedom from passion), and (passionless conduct) 

See Jaini Taitvarthadhigamasutra 9 18 For details see the commentaries of 
Pujyapada and Siddhasena on the sutra 
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{ faith ) blazing like lightning fire in oonsuming the giove of sprouting sins, 
oannot destroy the cycle of buths, even if they^ with mighty resolve, perform 
austerities or acquire knowledge or give away wealth in charity. 


The splendour of heaven and final release, O Loid, is easily attained by 
the meritorious man who possesses the Jewel of Right Faith in his heart. 
It serves as a causeway for traversing the ocean of woildly wanderings, and 
acts like a cloud, showeiing neotai for the lusty growth of the garden of 
prosperity, of incomparable extent It is a wishing gem for the entire universe 
and a lotus pool of mundane bliss 

5% ^ JUT JiutfHer II 

May the lotus of Syadvada doctrine dehght the swan of my mind’ It 
IS cherished by the ascetics in their hearts, and its rich perfume is inhaled by 
mighty kings. The Vidyadhara chiefs keep it in their hands and mouths and 
under their eyes. 

noRTtfr f^inmiT n 

Ever do I bow to the Doctiine preached by Jina, applying my mind to 
the contemplation of its fundamental principles the Doctrine that dispels 
the enveloping gloom of false tenets, reveals the way to the cities of 
Heaven and Salvation, and does good to the universe. 

oAbitbabhakti 


?>iu; sr ueBsrlliraJT^ i 

Salutation to thy Buie of conduct, the abode of self-control, self-restraint, 
meditation and other attributes' Without it, 0 Lord, knowledge is a burden, 
like the decoration of an ugly body. Without it the J ewel of Right Faith, a 
germinating plant, doth not bear fiuit in plenty, and the fields of austerities 
remain ever barren 

JTg; u 

For the attainment of heaven and final release, I venerate that 
fivefold Rule of Conduct,* varied in character, which was practised by 


1 The five kinds of Right Conduct are, ruughly speaking, (eqqani- 

(recovery of equanimity), (absolute cessation from injury) 

( all but complete freedom from passion), and (passionless conduct) 

See Jaini Tattvarthadhigamasutra 9 18 For details see the commentaries of 
Pujyapada and Siddhasena on the sutra 
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they had completed the entire range of meditation, hee from all doubts, 
all darkness gone, having controlled the internal and external sense organs 
and the five vital bieaths, and concentrated their minds on the application 
of the law of chanty, knowledge, conduct and contiol of the self. 

Thus did they attain the height of absorption in meditation, in places 
like the ocean, mountain caves, pools of water, rivers, the earth and the 
sky, islands, mountains, groves of tiees and the woods Emancipated in all the 
three categories of time,^ they are woithy of praise by all the three worlds. 
Oceans^ as it were, may they confer on the faithful the blessings of the Three 
J ewels f 

paS-oaourubhakti 


Iantibhakti 

ScAeyabhakti 

With sandal paste I adore their feet^ The hold of Darkness on them 
Vanishes at the sight of the light of the Truth, and their lotus hearts are 
benumbed with joy, when the sun of meditation climbs high in the firmament 
of their inner souls 

gjinr: i 

May the ceremonial offerings made in the course of their worship make 
ye thrive > It is all the same to them whether their bodies come into 
contact with liquid sandal or mud, or the amorous caresses of women or 
the ashes of funeral pyres on cremation grounds, and their mental attitude 
18 calm in regard to friend and foe. 

May the votiVe lamp bring ye prosperity on account of its being 
presented ( before their images) in succession! Their inner souls intensely 


1 The past, the present and the future, 

2 Lit: abodes of jewels, 
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rejoicfij as if filled with nectar, when their hearts, skilled in the practice 
of expansive meditation, having destroyed the insolence of the god of love, 
approach the lifting of the Daikness and espeiience the dawning of the 

light 

May this incense burnt in the eouise of their worship bring ye goodt They 
are as moonrise in delighting the lotus hearts of the faithful ^ The ocean of 
their consciousness overflows with the waters of joy in the expanse of their 
souls, and their hearts aie serene, even after acquiring the riches of the entire 
World 


Their actions pay no heed to the pleasuies of the body owing to th^ 
extinction of all desire, and are free from physical cravings and pride 
owing to their having attained the deathless state in which the Self abides, 
and are inspired by puie thoughts owing to the absence of all sense 
of *1’ and 'mine*. May I worship their lotus feet with flowers for my 
good! 


LYRICAL HYMN TO JINA 


; 1 3r55rr«i^s%5ii55 ?r!?f It 

, I gr w?ien^5iV ii ^ ii 

i g^Teftqr^q^ irr^tT tt 



sfg 5%!ri^V5T5ii3; ii 




*•« • 

*•« ••• 


• » • 


« =^3®?# II 



I 



f5R?rw?T It 


5W 





— n 11 

s^asiw i 

^ ^ sRWr&lfW II ^iTiT H 


1 A niMguiBl note in M8> A explains as 
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VERSES ADDRESSED TO JIKA 

noT^T^sri f*gTif f%. ^ ^iir ii 

Constant devotion to Jma's feet, goodwill towards all living eieatuies, 
a- sense of ability to accord hospitality to all, realisation of the truth 
of the Self, love of those who possess the true learning, and the application 
of the mind to the good of others may all this be mine, O Exalted One, 
as long as thy splendour lasts t 

^ ^ fq(5ff^^ ^^TSqrsqFTI?^ JTfRC. n 

Thou art a carnival moon in delighting the eyes of celestial maidens, but 
known to be a mighty sun in destroying the darkness of frenzied passion. 
Thou art pitiless in regard to Karma, thy enemy, but merciful to the 
humble Thou dost thus indulge in opposites, yet art thou great in thy 
glory t 

qra J?fFu ^ i 

If thou art not averse to suppliants, O Exalted One, I beg of thee 
superabundant wealth of joy for my reverent heart Thou art the eye 
of the world and the repository of the light of omniscience, thou art great 
and good, and thy virtues are declared by all schools and systems ^ 

sraiur. i 

Thanks to thy favour, my longing for the graceful glances of the goddess 
of human and celestial prosperity hath long been fulfilled Make now this 
heart of mine, owing to its eagerness to serve its master, dwell with thee, 
the friend of disciples i 

VERSES IKVOKINO THE BLESSISGS^OF JINA. 

O Lord of prosperity, may Jma bring good to thee, of renowned dynasty' 
He hath dispelled the expanse of darkness with the hght of his meditation 
The universe, like a coastal mountain, stands only on a part of the shore 
of the ocean of his per’fect knowledge, extensive and refulgent' His 
lotus feet adorn the crown of India, bowmg in salutation to him' (1 219) 

Most of the benedictory verses occur at the beginning oi end of 
chapters For example ( 4.2, 2 245 ) 

?r^rnrfNfq i 

1 A marginal note m Ms A explains the phrase 

2 The verse is addressed to Maradatta, 

40 
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The inferiority of the principal Brahmimeal deities to Jina, who is not, 
strictly speaking, a deity but a world teaehei and saint of supeihuman 
status and universal power, is deolaied in the following verse 

?nw ti 3 2 

Verses in honoui of the Srutadevata, the presiding goddess of sacred 
lore, the Jaina Sarasvatl, occur in connection with her worship, which is 
described immediately aftei the discouise on meditation ( dhydnmidhi ) ^ 
One of these verses is cited below 

trw.* i 

Thou art our sole eye in the perception of objects made inaccessible by 
the abyss of the senses. Thou art the supieme light in destroying the dark- 
ness of Ignorance Thou art a jewel lamp showing the path to the abode 
of beatitude. Thou art, therefore, O goddess, worshipped by men on earth 
with offerings of incense ( Vol. II, p 401 ) 

Eeligio-Ethical Verses 
THE WAV or sages 

The sages take nourishment not owing to the frailty of the vital forces 
nor for the gaiety of the antelope-iike heart nor for the vigour of the 
limbs nor for the exhilaration of the elephant-like senses, but for the 
supreme object of salvation as propounded in the canon of Jina, who hath 
destroyed the sway of passion Is this not the customary practice of 
sages on earth* (1. 127) 


USELESS STRENGTH 

ST ^ gfi:5nsr <5 ^ i ^ srg n 

Verily the strength of those whose physical growth does not lead to the 
study of the Scriptures and whose study of the Scriptures does not lead to 
right conduct, is meant, I ween, for merely bearing the burden of the 
Karma done in previous births (1. 128 ) 

WHEN DEATH IS WELCOME 

?T#Ji^T 3 iaTTft^gg;^ i srifr^ul 11 

Death when it comes is welcome and certainly a cause of joy to a man who 
possesses the Jewel of Right Faith, is endowed with Right Conduct, and 
practises pure meditation ( 1. 140 ) 


THE USB AND ABUSE OF HUMAN LIFE 



HhI #8ffT«T II 


1 See Chap. X, 
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'No moie of celestial joys, uneven and bitter on account of their unpleasant 
sequel, and spoilt by the conflagiation of mental anguish’’ Thus do the 
gods, despising celestial happiness, look forward to the day when, born 
as men, they will be able to say ‘We wiU concentrate our minds on final 
lelease’’ Let the sprouts of future births shoot foith in the field of Karma 
of the man, who does not strive to cultivate piety, even after attaining 
this human existence ( 1 142-3 ). 

KARMA 

Like a fish caught in a net, a living being, owing to the stranglehold of 
his own Karma, comes under the law of Death even fiom afar, in older to 
experience pleasure and pain (in another birth'). Book V. 

HOW MAN BECOMES LIABLE TO REBIRTH 

IS# aiu! ii 

stugirnr. i 

cr?^¥r% cRH^ *it ^ ^ imw: » 

gieRsi gwr 5rq#a% hh i 

?r«it ig;; 'Sw n 

?gr*T (I 

Early youth, charming young women, beautiful mansions and salutary wealth : 
these are the fruits of the tree of life. That there is heaven other than 
these IS definitely untrue But they have one defect. No means is there 
in the world to ensure their permanence. If that were possible, the assiduity 
in religious austerities of those who are conversant with the truth 
would merely amount to exhaustion of the body A child is not fit for 
austerities owing to his ignorance, and a youth is hajile to penalty if he 
should undertake them, while a middle-aged man is responsible for the 
support of his family, and an old man just manages to subsist Under 
the influence of others, a sentient being, although he knows the truth, has 
his mind in the grip of the demon of false behef, and is dragged along 
by the messengers of Bate for undergoing the cycle of births (Book IV, P. 94). 

DESIRE EOR RELIGIOUS MERIT 

qrq S«n%iT^«r. i ^ friqqt ii 

Even an insignificant desire foi the acquisition of religious merit destroys 
an enormous quantity of sms Does not the sun, though limited in extent, 
destroy the darkness reigning in all the thiee worlds^ (Book V) 



CHAPTER XII 

A CONTSOVERSIAL DIALOGUE 

One of the most interesting episodes of YasasUlaka is the animated 
dialo'^ue in Book IV between Yasodhara and his mothei Candramati on the 
subject of animal saeiifice, the foimei being a conveit to damism, and the 
lattei a champion of the Biahmanical faith Ceitain tenets of the Vedic 
lehgion aie attacked by Yasodhaia m the course of his argument, and he 
also attempts to establish the ancient and authoritative charaeter of the 
Jama faith by citing various texts from what are apparently non-Jaina 
sources. A dramatic charaeter is given to the dialogue by the use of 
parenthetic indications resembling stage diiections_, and but for the 
numerous quotations, the dialogue is cast in a form that could easily be 
adapted id the stage Another, and perhaps more striking, example of a 
dramatic dialogue occurs in our work in the story of Padma in Book VIIJ 

The controversy between Yasodhaia and his mother starts from 
the point where the lattei asks him to sacrifice aU kinds of animals before 
the tutelary goddess, and then perform an appropriate rite to counteract 
the effect of his evil dream While makmg the request, she asserts on the 
authority of Manu that animals may be legitimately killed in sacrifices and 
the worship of the gods and the Manes, and, as a matter of fact, a Brahmana, 
kilhng animals on such occasions, ensures for himself as well as the victims 
a state of bliss after death. Further, the killing of animals in sacrifices is 
not killing at all, since ammals have been created by Brahman himself for the 
purpose of sacrifices, and sacrifices are meant for the good of all. 

Yasodhara, closing his ears and heaving a sigh, expresses surprise at 
the amount of evil that can be done by delusion and its cause ignorance, and 
entreats his mother to allow him to speak a few words. After a pieliminary 
discussion on Carvaka views, which mothei and son agree in repudiating, 
Yasodhara admits the desirability of a rite for counteracting the effect of an 
evil dream, but firmly objects to the expedient of sacrificing animals before the 
goddess, as suggested by his mother The protection of living creatures, lie 
argues, is the primary duty of K§atriyas, and it would be a repudiation of 
that duty if he killed harmless ammals A king, in fact, takes up arms only 
against an armed foe on the battlefield or a malefactor of his kingdom but 
never apiast those who are wretched or lowly or well-meaning ‘ How then 
mother , asks Yasodhara, ‘can I stnke living creatures with weapons, myself 
pure in my conduct in relation to this hfe and the life beyond « ’ Further, 


1 See Chap. XVI. 
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has she forgotten that only the previous day the minister’s son Nitibihaspati 
had, at hei instance, taught him certain significant veises on the subject^ 

*T nfTfi ^ i ii 

^ ^ 'gifir i h rw ^?%g: n 

3!iflR[5Si I ^ sTPcrg* i uui ^ f ^ ii 

‘A king who constantly desnes longevity, strength and health must do no 
injury to living creatures himself noi allow it to take place when planned 
by others One may give away the Meiu mountain of gold as well as the 
entire eaith The lesult will not be equal to that of saving the life of a single 
sentient being Suffering will cease to exist among living cieatures if they 
no longer wish to cause physical pain to otheis, just as they do not wish to 
cause it to themselves ’ 

Yasodhaia points out that theie are many commendable expedients 
othei than the killing of animals foi propitiating the Biahmanas and the gods, 
and sustaming the body Why do honest people then commit the sin of 
kilhng 2 Besides, animal flesh is foil of impuiities if it pleased the gods, we 
would rather worship the tigeisf 

i jftoi^wi^ui^srrs'ireTt ii 

Ya^odhara declares the curient opinion that the gods are pleased with 
animal sacrifices to be false, and says 

fUT! sr^sf^ siscrV ngnfhRjg i 

s^STT UTJTW II 

"pr g ^n|55#oir ^ jtp! ii 

‘Animals surely perish in the woods, killed with swords, or strangled to 
death, and theie are goddesses who of their own accord devour them 
But the tigers alone aie worthy of piaise (for they themselves kill and 
eat unlike the gods who make others kill) People are addicted to wine 
and flesh on the pretext that these serve to please the gods But if the 
wicked do not go to heU in this way, what other way thitherward is open 
to them^’ Further, if Dhaima is really based on the killing of animals, 
why IS hunting called papa? ddfe, ‘progress in sin’ ^ Why is it customary to 
bring in flesh under cover ^ Why is flesh called Ravanasdha^ ‘ B.avana’s herb ’ ^ 
Why IS it shunned on sacred days^ Yasodhara terminates this part of 
his argument by quoting a number of authoritative texts in support of 
abstention from kilhng 
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Healing these words, Yalodhara’s mother says to herself* 

^ 35r 3Tf^*ira^ i ^ siq' i 

fRi1% JTi^ I t ^ ^ 

srsEFUft" I ^ ^ I 

‘Ah, now the Jama wind seems to have taken possession of my son. These 
Jamas aie difficult people to deal with, because like thieves, they beguile 
the minds of men, though long protected by the doctrines of other schools. 
Once the mind is imbued with their ideas, Biahman himself cannot diveit 
it to other channels The cast of mind produced in men by the Jamas 
IS indeed beyond lemedy, like the fever of elephants ’ Gandiamati then 
recollects the priest’s son Sivasarman having told her that the king had 
met a Digambaia Jama ascetic living undei a tree, and foi a long while 
discussed religious topics with him She remarks that hei son has since 
evinced a dislike foi wine, meat, hunting and animal sacrifice, and 
demonstrated his hostility to the injunctions of the Vedas and the 
Law-books. 

Then addressing herself to the councillors, and calling them 
monsters and destroyers of her son and the kingdom, and despoilers of the 
people, she gives vent to her wrath and censures them for allowing her 
immature son, despite her instructions to the contrary, to come into touch 
with the Digambara Jamas, who are, like magicians, habitually skilled 
in bewitching the world. She addresses her son in a menacing tone, and 
calling him a raw Carvaka, tells him that she has understood him well, 
and can herself give him a suitable reply. She asks him how he can ever 
have any leaning towaids the religion of the Digambaras, which makes 
no provision for the gratification of the gods, the Manes and the Brahmanas, 
and for dips in sacred waters as well as oblations in the fire; a religion 
outside the jurisdiction of the Vedas and the Law-books None but 
him would care to talk with those heretics, who speak ill of the gods and 
the Brahmanas, eat standing like brutes, and are devoid of all sense of 
shame and personal hygiene. Besides, their system came into being 
only m the Kali Age, and not even their name was known in earlier times. 
They hold quite unreasonably that men become gods and the gods are 
many.^ To speak the truth, the Veda is the sole authority in the 
matter of religion, and there is no god other than the Veda He who 
does not know the Veda well does not know the regulations of the four 
castes and the four stages of life Then if Yasodhara has any devotion 

1 The reference is to the twenty four Tirthajiikaras or Apostles worshipped as dmne 
beings 
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to the gods, let him worship Siva or Visnu or the Sun. When they are 
pleased, they transport then worshippers in a moment to their respective 
cities, and when giatified, vouchsafe even a kingdom 

^ ttira' sr snar i 

^ ^ sw i^»TT?Rr>rra; u 

^ i 

5^ 5rf ^ ^ It 

«T^ JTinot ^ arfe i 

5f f| aoiTsmraww^ sr ii 
srarfe ?fn^ ar i 

*r«r^a fgr. ^3tir ggr. SRi^a *gr « 

Hearing these words, Yasodhara reflects within himself that 
even washing with nectar cannot cleanse a heart that is by nature black 
as charcoal. Yet he recognises that his opponent in the debate is his own 
mother, ‘the presiding deity of the kingdom’, and she is at liberty to 
speak as she likes to him. Then addressing his mother and entreating 
her to pardon him for what he is going to say, he replies to the charges 
brought by hei against the J aina religion, and in so doing severely criticizes 
certain aspects of the Brahmamcal faith 

Speaking of Sraddha, Yasodhara argues that if it is true that 
the Pitis have betaken themselves to earthly existences or celestial abodes 
as a result of their good deeds, they cannot have any need for annual 
offerings of nee-balls, which aie actually taken by Brahmanas and crows 
^ ^n%5ri ^ Jnnui i 

Purthei, the ancients prescribed Sraddha and other rites by way of religious 
obseivances, because rehgion has to be practised by aU decent people, 
desirous of then own good, in one form or another, and no one, as a rule, 
practises religion unless there is an occasion for it 

i 

ar^ fu: ii 

5r 3R: in^ i ^ ii 


Similarly, the observance of Amavasya, pilgnmage, reception of guests, 
Sraddha rites, and observances connected with particular days, occasions 
and stars have been declared by the ancients to be conducive to the 


religious merit of those who are unable to practise constant charity 
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It IS not true to say that the Jamas do not gratify the Twice-born. 
They do worship the Mums (Jama ascetics), who aie 'Twice-born’, being 
once actually bom, and born a second time at the time of initiation into 
the religious vows Nor is it tiue to say that Jainism does not recognise 
ceremonial baths, because the Jama householder is enjoined to take a bath 
befoie worshipping the Aihat oi studying the Sacied Books or devoting 
himself to meditation One must not, howevei, think that a mere dip in 
a iivei or a pool of water or a tank oi the ocean leads to any religious 
meiit, for m that case it is the aquatic animals that would go to heaven fiist. 
It has been rightly said that those who are maddened by passion, hate 
and piide, and addicted to women, are never puiified even -by bathing 
at hundreds of sacred sites 

srift gif ^^i ii 

’ernir ilsraiHi ^ubifJTiim^nirra it 

grr ii 

— ^rnt^rir^siiTn. 5^<ni ^ i ?r ^ n 

As regards Homa, it is impossible that the gods who feed on 
nectar and live in luxury in heaven should ever partake of oblations made 
in the fire The expression agmmihhdh, as applied to the gods, means 
‘those who have faces bright as fire’, just as candramuhhl kanyd means 
‘a moon-faced girP, but it does not mean, as is usually supposed, ‘those 
who have Fire for mouth 

Yasodhara then refutes the charge that Jainism is a modern creed 
unknown to the Vedas and the Law Books, by citing a number of texts 
supposed to contain references to J aina ascetics, images and doctrines * 
It IS, accordingly, concluded that just as there are four oceans and six seasons, 
similarly there are four schools of thought and six systems of philosophy 
including, of course, the system of the J ainas.^ 

■(icqti? ^ ^ i 

The speaker next defends the custom of Jama ascetics who eat 
standing and that of the Digambara ascetics, who wear no clothing owing 
to their determination not to possess anything. As for personal hygiene, 

1 See Chapters XIII aad XVHI. 

2 See Chapter IX. 
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they carry a water-pot with them, and cleanse any particular limb that 
might be soiled Surely, when a man is bitten by a snake on one of the 
fingers, he cuts off the finger and not the nose 

n 

^ w iutg; i 

^ 3 ff 5rif%!rq«^5 li 

51 ^Tf ^ snat ^ u 

Yasodhara emphasizes the purity of the Jama religion 

5 mri^ 5 ts^s<^ firs. 3 ’q#. 11 

‘The Jamas call him an Apta who is fiee from passion and such other 
blemishes How can the cultured censure a leligion wherein even terms 
like wine are condemned ’2 The Aihat, free from passion, is contrasted with a 
Brahmanical god The latter is blind with rage m dealing with enemies, 
and loves his wives if such an individual is a god, the universe is full of gods 

Trsftqqrssr: s'!# 1 

uarift ^Tr»U53 : 11 

Yasodhara then condemns the use of wine, flesh and honey, and 
recounts the evil consequences of drinking 

^iSTT !r 5istT w qftsr w w I 

5W^U5n*r?TT5ii ^%^5fRrr^ ftqrrawq* 11 

‘Those who are stupefied with drink have no sense of shame nor propriety 
of conduct nor knowledge of sacred lore nor commendable activities , they are 
as ghosts owing to the loss of the power of discernment ’ 

The authority of the Veda is next attacked The speaker contends 
that the injunctions of the Veda are guided by the instincts of the crowd, 
and often self-contiadictory No sure clue is to be found in the Veda as 
to what IS to be done and what avoided, and the Veda can in no sense be 
an authority for the world. 

qsn5i5n^5Rm nfrr: q?^'ws3'jrilr^®iw 1 

w 5 T H sruu* irmon^ 11 

An instance of how the Veda follows the instincts of the crowd 
is found in the fact that the common people desire to take meat, and the 
Veda sanctions meat-eating by prescribing certain rules for it, e g , meat 
IS to be taken after ceremonially sprinkling it with water in accordance 
with the desire of the Biahmanas, and it is also permissible to take it after 
worshipping the Manes and the gods.’^ Similarly, the Veda legitimizes 
the lewd desires of certain people by sanctioning incest in the Gosava 

1 JTTU siRv 1 ^ 5 1 — ift%u 5 
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sacrifice^, and there aie also other instances in whiclt the injunctions of 
the Veda follow the inclinations of the populace ^ This explains the universal 
popularity of the Veda^ foi no one who obeys the desires of the people 
IS ever isliked But men by nature lack the powei of discrimination, 
and covet one another’s wives and wealth, and what are we to think of a 
Scripture that sets itself to conform to their wishes ^ 

cr?i ii 

Instances of self-contiadietion aie found in the Veda There 
is a Vedio injunction against the drinking of wine and the killing of a 
Brahmana, but wine is nevertheless prescribed in the SautramanI sacrifice, 
and a Brahmana may be sacrificed to Brahman ® Similarly, the Veda, after , 
prohibiting a Brahmana from serving a Siidra or accepting food or the 
means of hvehhood from him, asks the former to accept for sacrificial 
purposes the flesh of animals killed by Candalas, dogs, tigers and others.^ 
Even in worldly affairs a person who is consistent in what he says is alone 

trusted, and who can have any respect for a scripture containing such 
conflicting statements ^ 

Yasodhara points out that independent discussion of the injunctions 
of the Veda, just as one discusses the scriptures composed by a known author, 

IS held to be a great sin ® But he asserts that it is absurd to say that a 
man is hable to sin as great as that of kilhng a Brahmana if he questions the 
statements of Manu^ Vyasa and Vasistha, based on the ^ 


Yas^hara ridicules the suggestion that he should worship Siva or 
Vis^u or the Sun ^ 


^ow can be a god? He is just like other people He is simply the 
husiwnd of Parvatl and the father of Kartikeya, carries a trident, and dances 

He IS dressed m skms, and lives by begging and 
practises fire-oblation and mutters prayers. ’ 


^ ^ ^ etc. For the 

3 See Chap. XIV, 

^ etc See Chap XVJII 

aira^ ^ 3 sgrra; r 
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‘‘Fisqu again is last a Ksatriya, and the Sun has characteiisties similar to 
those of the othei planets If those two are gods leading men to salvation, 
why IS it that the Ksatriya Prthu and the moon, too, aie not called gods^’ 

‘ Visnu IS said to sustain the entire universe within his body, and described also 
as existing in ten different Incarnations. This is far more astonishing than the 
floating of a stone on water. Ilow can it, mother, be reconciled with facts ? ’ 
^ ^ fit If i 
q^i iRT f ^ir 11 

‘It IS strange that the Sun should be able to exterminate the suffering 
of others caused by disease, himself stricken with leprosy in the feet ' ( On 

the same principle) a she-goat, who (with her flesh) cures the gout of 
others, would herself die of gout ' ' 

Speaking of the Arhats, the omniscient world-teachers worshipped 
by the Jamas as divine beings, Yasodhara explains that the virtues of 
the Aihat are known from the Sciipture composed by himself,^ The chain 
of emancipated Arhats and Scriptures is without beginning or end, like 
the cycle of creation, existence and destruction, or that of the seasons 
winter, summer and the rains Further, it is not absurd to hold that 
just as there are past, present and future kings, conversant with the three 
worlds, similarly there are present and ftiture Xptas or Arhats , and plurality 
of this sort IS surely found also in other faiths. 

gNT sRinr 1 

iir Nsn?ir ^ ^ nmfet 11 

Yasodhara’s mother, on hearing these words, says to herself that 
the time is gone when her son could be compelled to carry out her 
wishes by argument or threat or even a box in the ear. Addressing 
herself to her son, she extols his wisdom and learning, and appeals to him 
again to offer animal sacrifices to the tutelary goddess for counteracting 
the effect of the evil dream and preserving his own life After citing some 
instances of sages and others who are known to have killed various living 
creatures for their own good,® she asserts that a king, pure in his motives, 
can never incur any sin, just as lotus leaves cannot be drenched with water 
or the sky bedaubed with mud She then declares thus 
f?ri i 

fwnf t f 11 

1 3 on 1 

3 See Chapter XVII 
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‘It is very wellknown that poison is the remedy for poison, and fire for 
fire. On similai grounds, even destruction of life may lead^^to religious 
merit The number of ploughs is not six on every plot, my child.’ 

Turthei, a person m the habit of probing a matter too much with 
minute investigation gams thereby nothing, and it is advisable to do as the 
world does, since the path followed by the many is the true path 
5T ^ I 

3 ?rf »T?r ii 

Candi*amati goes on to praise the joys of wine and flesh>eating 

^ *iw ti 

jmr. w nsjTUuvsrfifi^crT. i 

% ^ If ^ 3 sr ii 

‘What wise man would attempt to give up wine, the mirror of the graceful 
gestures of fair women, wine that excites love and removes fatigue? 
Women who abstain from wine are as good as dead in the opinion of 
adepts in erotic lore. And those who eat without the flavour of meat 
verily eat with that of dung. ’ 

Yasodhara’s mother concludes her appeal by citing a number of 
Smrti verses on the subject of meatofierings to the Manes But the son 
remains unconvinced, and ‘after a brief soliloquy makes his final declaration 
on the points at issue 

i^r TTV ?rai ©t#*rnr i 

*rsn JHT sfior^ i 

wsrr f ii 

‘The sm committed by a man overpowered by evil propensities 
and delusion is no example for the good® nor does supervening sm, like 
dust, make any distmction of family or caste Birth, old age and death and 
disease and the hke are common to kings and others. But kings are 
superior to other men in religious merit, no difterence exists so far as 
the human aspect is concerned® Mother, just as thou wouldst feel 
prc^ound sorrow if I were killed, similarly the mothers of others would be 
^grieved if their sons were to lose their lives ’ 

1 The speaker means to say that there is no hard and fast rule that h%w>sa in 
every case will lead to sm 

2 The rrfepeace is to the sm of men like Gautama and Vi^vamitra who are said 
to have killed living creatures for preserving their own lives 

3 Taiodhara rrf«s to the religious responsibility of kings, vhich makes them uphold 
the principle of ah%tMa, 
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Furthei, if it had been possible to save one’s own life by taking 
the life of anothei, the kings of old would never have died, and if the 
sdstnc injunction sanctioning flesh-eating were to be applied universally, 
one would have to eat even the flesh of dogs and crows ^ 

^ i 

Yasodhara then attacks the belief that the sacrifice of animals leads 
to heaven 


Ss ^T^^i^rpnr ^ i 
^ gwTftrf ii 

‘This Vedie loie was eieated by sensual persons, favouiable to the inolma- 
tions of the populace, in order to make their own living, and it is the 
butchers who would mostly go to heaven if that was the destination 
of those who killed animals in sacrificial rites. Killing is^the same whe- 
ther it IS done at the altar or outside, whether it is accompanied by Vedie 
formulas or brought about by strangulation or weapons. If the animals killed 
in sacrifices go to heaven, why is it that one’s kinsfolk are not sacrificed * ’ 

Yasodhara illustrates his point further by *a stoiy in which a 
goat, about to be sacrificed, is lepresented as saying to the priest : 
srrt w w 3’?b usr i 


‘ I am not eager to enjoy the bliss of heaven nor have I asked thee for it, 
I am ever content with the eating of grass; it is not right for thee to 
kill me. Verily, if the animals slam by thee in sacrifices go to heaven, 
why dost thou not sacrifice thy parents, children and friends^’ 

Ya^odhaia’s mother makes no further attempt to argue with 
her son, and falling at his feet, in spite of his remonstrances, entreats 
him to accept a compromise in the matter of sacrificing a cock at the altar 
of Candika and paitaking of its flesh. Yasodhaia agrees most unwillingly, 
and the debate comes to an end 


The discussion between Yasodhara and his mother belongs to a 
long series of tests wherein Jama writers have attacked various tenets 
and piactices of the Biahmanical lehgion, especially those connected with 
the sacrifice of animals m Vedie iites There is in fact a whole hterature 
of such attacks interspeised in Jama writings in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
but there aie few as systematic and comprehensive as that m our work, not 
to speak of the dramatic realism which characterizes the dialogue. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Jainism and Othee Faiths 

POPITLAE JAINISM 

The peiiod of Eastrakuta hegemony in the Deccan was peihaps 
the most flouiishing epoch of Jainism Not only in the Eastrakuta 
empiie but in the feudatory Ganga kingdom (Mysore), the religion of 
the Arhat enjoyed loyal patronage and esteem and the support of the 
people, especially of the commercial classes The ninth and tenth centuries 
mark^ in fact, an era of gieat expansion of Jama culture in that part 
of India in the sphere of rehgion, philosophy and literature. Somadeva’s 
Yaiastilaka, a contempoiary record of documentary value, throws consi- 
derable light on the position of Jainism and its i elation to other religions 
during an important period of Indian history 

In the Deccan of the tenth centuiy Jainism was, as it has always 
been, the leligion of an influential and ambitious minority, and nowhere 
m Jama hterature is the propagandist note more cleaily heard than in 
Somadeva’s Yaiastikila It would appear that, as late as the tenth century* 
the charge of being an upstart religion lacking in the prestige of antiquity 
was levelled against* Jaimsm; and Somadeva tries to prove the ancient 
origin of the faith by citing the authority of a number of texts and 
authors, supposed to contain, according to him, appreciative references to 
the Jaina creed and Jama monks.^ Unfortunately some of the authorities 
cited by him do not seem to be very old, while there are others of a 
dubious character, if not altogether spuiious, and they do not, on the 
whole, carry him very fai in defending his thesis For example, Somadeva 
claims to find a reference to the expedient of worshipping a Jama monk 
for the cure of lUness caused by his wrath in a verse of the Jyotisa 
Vedanga,* but the verse in question is not found in the latter work and 
seems to be a quotation from a later astrological text. Similarly, in 
another text, cited anonymously, Brhaspati is represented as expounding 
before_ Indra the Syadvada doctrine.® The quotations from Cttraharmm 
and Ad%tyamata relating to portraits and idols respectively of Jama Tir- 
thamkaras* are no doubt authentic and genuine, but the two works cited 
by Somadeva cannot be very old, although earlier than the tenth century, 


1 

3 

3 

4 


Jasasltiaib, Book IV 
Ibid 
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See Chap XVIII, 
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while Varahamihiia, fiom whom Somadeva quotes a verse containmg^ a 
leferenee to the cult of the Jinas practised by the naked ascetics, flounahed 
only about four centuries earlier than the composition of Yasmtilala ^ 
Somadeva then quotes a verse from a work called Nirmttddhydya, which 
describes the visit of ‘ascetics free from worldly ties’ as auguring prosperity 
to a place/ and he obviously takes the expression mrg^ant'hdsca, tapodhandk 
to mean Jama monks. The date of this work is unknown, but it seems to 
be referred to by Santaraksita in Tattvcisamg'r aha (vv 8511 ff). He says 
that if Yedie authority is required as proof of the omniscience of the 
Buddha, reference should be made to the Nimitta Sakha of the Veda wherein 
the Exalted Buddha, the Omniscient sage, is clearly mentioned by the learned 
Brahmanas.® The Nimitta Sakha of the Veda seems to be a fiction and is 
probably the same as the NimMadhydya cited by Somadeva, which might be 
supposed to contain a reference to the Buddha That the Nimitta Sakha was 
not a Vedic school is shown by the statement of Santaraksita that the hostility 
of the Biahmanas to the Buddha was responsible for the fact that this parti- 
cular Sakha was not included among the Vedic schools, although the text 
concerned, obviously the same as the Ni'mttddhydya, could be converted mto 
a Vedic text at will by adding the necessary accents * However that might 
be, the citation feom the Nimittddhydya does not further*to any great extent 
Somadeva’s argument in support of the antiquity of the Jama religion. 
Similarly, after citing the texts mentioned above, he goes on to enumerate 
a large number of poets including Bharavi, Bhavabhuti, Kalidasa and Magha, 
and claims that the Jama faith enjoys a great reputation in then works * 

The anxiety of Somadeva to establish the antiquity of Jainism 
illustrates the desire of a member of a minority community to enhance the 
prestige of his faith, so essential for its propagation. The duty of a pious 
Jama to his religion is clearly formulated m connection with the angas or 
components of Samyaktva / and one of his sacred obligations seems to be 
gariavardham, expansion of the community, to be carried out by appropriate 
methods explained by Somadeva in detail/ The evidence of Somadeva 

1 See Chap XVIII 

1 II 

4 3T«r SEMRTT jT? I ^ w ^ tv gvpTTSv^ h t vul 

1 #fRrrf*r n 

5 ‘ ^ UHVVI srfei^-’ Book IV. For poets in qnestioil 

see Chap. XVIII 

6 Book VI 

7 See Chap, X 
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clearly shows that while the Jamas were eager to propagate their religion, 
they were definitely opposed to the admission of undesiiable elements to the 
fold of Jaimsm, and preferred to welcome those who had voluntarily adopted 
the faith. At the same time there was a tendency to show considerable latitude 
to those converts who were unable to foigo completely their former customs 
and beliefs. As Somadeva says, a person of this category should be given a 
mised reception, since the total loss of a new adherent is by no means 
desirable * 

As we have already pointed out, Somadeva defends certain Jama 
practices which seem to have provoked adverse comment in non-Jaina circles 
The nudity of the Digambaia monks was one such example, and there is an 
interesting episode in Ya^astilalca Book V, wherein another attempt is made 
to justify it Prince Yasomati is disgusted at the sight of the J aina monk 
Sudatta in the garden of the Sahasraktita temple, and the companion of the 
pnnce explains to the merchant Kalyanamitra that the king’s displeasure is 
due to his having seen the inauspicious nude fellow before him Kalyanamitra 
who IS a good Jama makes a spirited reply, in the course of which he asserts 
that nudity is natural and it is clothing that is artificial one is nude at birth 
and during childhood and at the time of enjoying physical comforts, Siva rs 
nude and so is the recluse who cuts ofi the tuft of hair on his head. If nudity 
is objectionable, why is the cow honoured every day ^ It is sinful and 
harmful objects that are inauspicious, if sages, devoted to the good of all 
Sentient beings, and purified by knowledge, meditation and austerities, are 
an inauspicious sight, what else can be auspicious in the world The fre- 
quency With which Somadeva defends the nudity and other practices of the 
Digambara monks seems to suggest that these were considered to be 
Unattractive features of the Jama creed m the eyes of non- Jamas, and it was 
accordingly deemed necessary to remove all misconceptions in regard to them 
m order that there might not be any obstades in the path of the propagation 
of Jainism among the masses. 

Jama propaganda seems to have been subtle and effective In 
Yasasttlaka, Book IV, Yasodhaia’s mother describes the Jamas as weaning 
away the people from other-systems, hke thieves, and calls the Digambaras 
magicians expert in fascinating the world* It was also part of Jama 

1 For the relevent verses see Chap. X, section VI 

2 See Chap X 

^ ^ ^ I jfjT 3!^ II ^ 

i See Chap. XII. 
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propaganda to hold up the tenets of other faiths to iidicule and dilate on the 
excellence of Jainism, Somadeva, for instance, indulges in unbridled criticism 
of contemporary non-J aina faiths and lays emphasis on the essential purity 
of the J aina religion He says among other things that the Omniscient and, 
trustworthy Guide postulated by the Jamas is free from all blemishes «> such 
as the passions, and J ainism condemns even the use of words signifying 
wine and similar objects how can the wise ever decry a religion like this ^ ^ 
Further, it may be noted that Jama writers often indulge m what is called 
dharmapmllsd or the examination of the relative merits of different 
religions with a view to demonstiating the superiority of Jainism to the 
others Somadeva, for instance, examines in his romance various religions and 
systems, and enumerates the different theories of salvation held by the non- 
Jaina schools of thought by way of contrasting them with the Jaina view of 
Moksa, which by implication is claimed to be superior to the rest. Amitagati, 
who IS somewhat later than Somadeva, wrote in 1014 a n. a treatise called 
Dharmapmlk&d to establish the superiority of Jainism to the Brahmanical 
religion by pointing out the fallacies and weak points of the Puranie mythology. 
It IS noteworthy that Dharmaparlhsas were composed also in Prakrit, 
Apabhram^a and Kanarese Vrttavilasa (c 1160 a d) produced a Kanarese 
version of Amitagati’s Sanskrit work . ‘hi tells how two Ksatriya princes 
went to Benares, and in successive meetings with the Brahmans there, 
exposed the vices of the gods as related m the sacred books.”^ Harisena 
wrote a Dharmaparlksa in Apabhramla in 988 a. d , and this again is based 
on a DhctrmapariTcsd composed by Jayaiama in Prakrit ® Lesser in scope 
but earlier than these is the episode of Dharmapanksd in Uddyotana’s 
Prakrit romance Kuvalaycmdld Book IV * Here we find that the tutelary 
goddess Sri presents king Drdhavarman with a mysterious document, 
inscribed on a gold plate in Brahmi characters, and containing what turns out 
to be the fundamental tenets of the Jama religion The next day the kmg 
summons an assembly of learned men of different communities and asks them 
to expound their religious tenets to see whether they correspond to those 
recorded m the inscription The Jama Sadhus alone declare that the 
doctrines set forth in the document constitute the true faith Jainism is 


1 Por the verse in question see Chap XII 

2 Rice KanaTese Literature, p 37 Brahma 6iva (<j 1125) is another Kanarese 
writer, who in his controversial work Samaya parilcse “points out the defects of 
rival creeds, and justifies the Jama position 

3 See Dr Upadhye’s article in The Jama Antiquary, Vol IX, p 21 

4 See Ratnaprabha’s Sanskrit jersion, p. 202 
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accordingly deelaied to be the best of leligions, and the king decides to 
adopt the Jama faith and entei the monastic older ' The shortcomings ot 
other religions and the excellence of Jainism foim the sum and substance of 
Jama propaganda, leminding one of a certain type of Missionary liteiature 
of modern times Dogmatic assertions declaring the supiemacy of the Jama 
rehgionaie, as is to be expected, frequent in medieval Jama literature. 
Vadibhasimha, foi instance, invites the ambitious man, desnous of the supreme 
beatitude, to betake himself to the sacred Jama faith, ‘a lion in destroying 
the elephants, the wiong creeds ’ {Ksairacudanmm 11 105 ) , 

Nothing could be more incorrect than to assume that the success of 
medieval Jainism was due solely to subtle and successful propaganda The 
latter was no doubt an important factor, but the progress made by the faith 
and the royal patronage enjoyed by xt under the Calukyas, the Eastrakutas, 
the Gangas, and the Hoysalas as well as under certain feudatory rulers 
should be attributed rather to the zeal of a succession of saintly Jama teachers 
and the confidence inspired by the intellectual eminence of scholars and writers 
like Akalamka, Virasena, Jinasena, Gunabhadra, Pampa, Ponna, Puspadanta, 
Vadiraja, Prabhacandra and others. Such men could be expected to hold 
their own and maintain the prestige of their faith in a world of thought 
dominated by the leaders of the Biahmauical revival from Samkara and 
Eumarila to Udayana and Eamanuja. 

The old philanthropic ideals of Jainism seem to have been uphold 
m the tenth centuiy. In a remarkable verse of YasmUlaka, Somadeva gives 
expression to the religious ideal of the true Jama devotion to Jina, good will 

1 The recently published Dhurtikhyana of Haribhadra throws further light ou the 
character and composition of the Dharmaparlksa texts Harihhadra’s Dhurtahhyd’na, 
composed m Prakrit verses in the eighth century, is a hvely satire on the Puranic 
legends, and as such allied to the DharmapariksSs of Amitagati and others, but 
it 13 free from the theological bias and the propagamdist tone of the latter. 
Jayarama’s Bharmapar^d is no longer extant^ but that of Harisena is available 
m manuscripts Sarisena says that the BhoiTTtiapctnhsa which was formerly cena- 
posed by Jayarama in Gatha metre is now composed by him in Paddhadiya metre. 
A comparison of the Bhmtaihyana and the Bharmaparthsa of Amitagati reveals 
considerable similarities, and it is probable that Jayarama, who is so far the earliest 
known among the Bharmaparlksk writers, ntihzod Haribbadra’s work for sectarian 
purposes See Dr A N Upadhye’s Introduction to Hanbhadra’s Bhurtakhyana 
edited by Icarya Jinavijayaji m the Singhi Jam Senes Fo 19. See also Dr 
IJpadhye’s paper ‘Harisena’s Bharmaparlisa in Apabhraifisa’ in the Silver Jubilee 
Number of the Annal$ of the B. 0 S, /, vol, 2XIII, pp. 692-608. 
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towards all creatures, hospitality to all and an altruistic disposition.^ The 
four gifts of protection, food, medicine and religious instruction, which 
constitute the groundwork of Jama charity, are duly emphasized by Somadeva 
in connection with the customary vows of a Jama householder.® It is, however, 
necessary to point out a eeitam parochial attitude noticeable m the matter of 
according hospitality and rendering charitable assistance to persons who were 
not adherents of the Jama faith Somadeva distinctly says that those who 
do not possess the Three Jewels, that is, do not believe m the fundamental 
Jama dogmas of Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, are not 
ehgible for gifts, and that chanty practised m favoui of those who hold 
wrong views and indulge in wrong conduct, that is, all who are outside the 
pale of Jainism, leads only to evil consequences, like the feeding of serpents 
with milk. Hospitality towards such people should be limited to a residual 
portion of food to be taken away, as a Jama layman is forbidden to entertain 
them m his house He is also asked to keep at arm’s length members of 
other communities such as the Buddhists, the Saivas and the Brahmanas 
who perform sacrifices lest familiarity with them should lead to friction and 
disputes ending in violence ® Isolation rather than amity based on free 
social intercourse was the object aimed at in inter-communal relations. 

Jama writers often attack the Hindu caste system, and we need 
refer only to the strictures of Jatasimhanandi on the theory of castes in his 
VardngfaGClr^t<x 25. 2 ff. It is, however, well-known that the caste system 
IS prevalent among the present-day Jamas almost to the same extent as 
among the Hindus j and it has been said that ‘in practice the modern Jama 
IS as fast bound as his Hmdu brother m the iron fetters of caste Evidence 
recorded by Somadeva m YamstHala goes to show that conditions were 
not far different in the tenth century He says, for instance, that the 
three higher castes are alone eligible for religious initiation, while all the 
four including the Sudras are fit to receive gifts of food ® The status of 


1 See Chap XI 

2 See Chap X, section XV 

3 For the relevant verses see Chap X, section XV 

4 In Dharwar, for example, Jain Ksbatriyas have disappeared, but Jam Brahmans, 
Vaisyas and Sudras remain Jain Sudras are also called Jain Caturthas [2]. 
There are various restrictions on inter dining ‘If Karnatak Jams go to Gujarat 
they do not dine with Gujarat Jams, nor, -when they come to Dharwai, do Gujarat 
Jains dine '\rith local Jams ’ Bombay Gasiettfeer,^o\ XXII, p 317. 

5 YakLstiiaha, Book VIII, section 43. A marginal 
note in Ms. A says . 
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the Jaina Madras does not appear to have been more favourable than that 
of their brethem in Hindu society. 

It was impossible for Jainism to lemain unaffected by the influences 
of local customs, beliefs and cults Ample testimony is borne to this by 
diverse religious customs such as the burning of the dead and the offering 
of lice-balls to the crows on the tenth day, the belief in ghosts and spirits, 
and the worship of various deities, like Padmavati ^ Cakiesvari, Padmavati, 
Ambika and Siddhayika are, in fact, well-known goddesses of popular Jainism ® 
Of these Somadeva mentions Siddhayika as ‘ a city goddess who has inspired 
faith in many people ’ and refers to the pleasance dedicated to her as a refuge 
for all creatures, in Yasastilaka, Book I ® 

Medieval Jama religious Canon seems to have sanctioned, or at 
least not to have opposed, the observance of local customs and practices. 
Somadeva says, for instance, that the religion of Jama householders is 
of two varieties, lauLika and pdralauhka the former is based on popular 
usage and the latter on the scriptures ^ The castes, he continues, are without 
a begmning and so are their observances , it is immaterial whether the 
Jama Scriptures ox any other S'dstrasBxo accepted as an authoritative guide 
with regard to them.® Somadeva sums up by observing that it is legitimate 
for Jamas to follow any custom or practice sanctioned by popular usage so 
long as it does not come into conflict with the fundamental principles of 
the Jaina faith or the moral and disciplinary vows ® Such views no doubt 


1 


2 


3 

i 

5 

6 


Sharma Ja%msm and Karnataka, Culture, p li5 ff The Dharwar Jams are said 
to have as their family gods Cakresvara, Bharaneiidra and his wife Padmavati, 
Laksmi-NarSyana [?], and Ksetrapala, whom the head of the family daily worships 
They go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Padmavati at Hombas in Mysore Bombay 
Gazetteer (op cit ), p 118 

Por Ambika see Journal of the Umversity of Bombay ^ Vol IX Part 2, p H7 ff 
She 13 represented in sculpture, painting and religious texts with two children and 
a lion as her vehicle The latter feature makes her akin to the Brahmanical goddess 
Ambika or Durga, although the mythological background is altogether different. 
Nevertheless she too has a grim aspect, and is invoked in Jama Tantric texts as 
^iva, Candika, Aghora etc Ambika is still worshipped in Jaina temples in various 
parts of the country There was a temple of Ambika famous as a place of Jama 
pilgrimage at Kodmar in South Kathiavada Bombay Gazetteer^ Yol I, part 
I, p 182 
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imply a recognition of well-established fatts and the unescapable influence 
of social environment lathefr than any liberalism in the Jaina religious 
outlook Further, as we have already pointed out, Jama religious opinion 
was lenient in regard to those adherents of the faith who could not wholly 
discard their former beliefs and practices, and this, too, seems to have faci- 
litated the infiltration of non- Jama elements into Jama social and religious 
usage Moreover, co-existence with Biahmanism foi centuries appears to 
have influenced Jama leligious piactiee in various other directions Somadeva 
describes, for instance, the five Yajnas for the Jama householder, and these 
are clearly modelled on the five Brahmanical Mahayajnas, although by 
Yajna he seems to mean dana, as explained in a marginal note in Manuscript 
A.^ It has also been pointed out that certain Rastrakuta documents, viz. 
the Konnui inscription of Amoghavarsa I and the Surat plates of Karkka, 
which record grants made for Jama establishments, make provision inter aka 
for such typically Hindu religious rites as halicaruddna, vmsvadeva, and 
agmhotra ® It is no doubt surprising to find provision made for these rites 
in grants allocated to Jama temples and monasteries, but there seems to be 
no reason to suppose that the rites m question were ‘introduced in these 
records by the oversight of the imperial secretariat’ Considered in the 
light of Somadeva’s observations cited above, the rites mentioned m the 
two inscriptions could perhaps be legitimately performed by Jamas so long 
4 s they did not involve any animal sacrifice, and we seem to find here another 
instance of Jama adaptation of non- Jama practices With regard to 
agmhotra f the Jamas were no doubt opposed to the Brahmanical rite, but 
evidence furnished by South Indian Jama literature clearly shows that the 
J amas were not opposed to fire ritual, as such. In a learned note pubhshed 
in the Jaina Antiquary Vol. VI, No II, p 64, we are told that in Tamil 
the term Velm is always used to denote fire ritual, while the expression 
Veda-Velm is used in ancient Tamil literature in the sense of Vedic sacrifice, 
“ Whenevei the term FeZw is used alone, it meiely means fire ritual without 
involving animal sacrifice. Such a fire ritual has nevei been codemned by 
Jams, while they were staunchly opposed to Vedic saciifiee on the ground 
of Ahimsa Even now among the Tamil Jamas fire ritual is a common thing 
During their marriages they do have the characteristic marriage Homam 
with all its necessary details. Even in temple worship it is a common 
piactice among the south Indian Jamas Hence it is entirely erroneous to 
conclude that fire ritual is foreign to Jamas and that it could not be performed 
or attended by a Jama”. We are also told that the term in the T?amil 

1 !r«n5RiT< I (> 'Book Fill, section 43. 

2 Altekar The JSasprak&taa and their times, p. 31 1. 
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epic S'dappadikdrcttn for such a lite is ATrmdvi, fire sacrifice, according 
to the doctrine of Ahimsa 

The process of infiltration of non-Jaina elements in Jaina leligioua 
practice must have set in before the tenth century, and the gradual 
transformation of Jainism was already at work when Somadeva foimally 
recognised it and tried to bring it into harmony with the orthodox position 
of the faith 

Othkb Faiths 

Somadeva attacks various non-Jaina faiths in YasasUlaha which 
not only throws light on the religious conflict in the tenth century but 
on the different sects prevalent at the time. The main attacks are directed 
against Saivism and its different forms, popular Brahmanism, Vedic sacrifices 
the Buddhists and the Ajivakas. 

SAIVISM — DAKSINA MSRGA 

The relations between Saivism and Jainism are of paramount 
importance m view of the prolonged conflict of the two religions 
particularly in the Tamil country and the Deccan The mam doctrinal 
points at issue between the two systems have been discussed in previous 
Chapters, and we may heie deal with the place of Saivism in the 
religious life of the country in the tenth eentuiy and thereabouts. 
Somadeva, as we have seen, speaks of two broad divisions of Saivism, 
the Dahstfia Mdrga and Vdfna Mavga, The latter mdrga represents 
the grosser form Saivism or rather Tantricism, while the former may 

be said to constitute ^ivism proper 

The Saiva system^ recognises three fundamental concepts Patl, 
Pa^u and Basa Bati is Siva himself, the lord of the Pasus or creatures 
who are bound by the Pasas or fetters. These are five or rather four 
Mala (nescience or mental darkness Karma, Maya and the world produced 
% it, and the obscuring power of Siva " The latter has the power both 
to bind and release, but release^ cannot be had without undergoing the 
consequences of one’s Kaima. Siva, accordingly, creates the 'world to 
enable the c^reatures to serve out the full term of then Karma. Ever 
mercfful, he assumes the rble of a preceptor fucar^/a), and accords initiation 
{diknal preliminary to final release, to those who have destroyed their 

1 'jRf ^ URT =5' 5fira:l ll’ quoted in comm on 

quoted from Ibid, U If. ^ qp^=hi. ii 
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Earma ^ Emancipation consists in union with, or absorption in Siva 

( Shvasamanata, sdyujya )* 

The Daksina Marga, as interpreted by Somadeva, seems to 
represent a sort of monistic system under the influence of Vedantie ideas 
Siva IS regarded as the sole ultimate reality, but the system postulates 
also thirty-six Tattvas or Principles which last till the dissolution o? the 
creation® They are Siva, Sakti, Sadasiva (the volitional aspect of Siva), 
Isvara ( the active aspect of Siva ) and Suddha-vidya ( the omniscient aspect 
of Siva), Maya, Kala, Niyati (the law regulating the nature of things), 
Kala (the urge to activity in creatures), Vidya (intuition), Raga (desire 
including the higher impulse ) and Puiusa , and Prakrti , Buddhi, Ahamkara, 
Manas, the ten Indiiyas, the five Tanmatras and the five elements It is 
important to note that Maya is the constituent material which Siva stirs 
into action with his Saktis in order to create the universe * The universe 
IS accordingly compared to a magic show,® and Siva is spoken of as identical 
With Maya and its product, the universe.® In the ultimate resort Siya is 
declared to be the sole Reality'' and the Supreme Principle, in which is 
reflected the universe composed of the thirty-six Principles, just as a town 
or a village is reflected in a large mirror.® Siva is the supreme, deathless 
Absolute ( Brahma ) , the one and the true, subject to no change or modifi- 
cation, self-luminous and beyond the range of mind and speech. He is 
accompanied by Maya, and Maya is at the root of the creation; it is the 
indestructible germ of the universe, and inspired by Siva.® The principle 

1 Tattvaprakaza Q 2 

3 Ibid 2 16 

3 jft^ eRTOr ii Tattmpi aMia 

6 3. In 6. 7 it 13 stated that Maya, Purnsa and ^ira continue to exist after the 
dissolution of the Tattvas, and creation starts a^ain 

I I^nai%mguTudevapaddhat% {Knydpada)! 87,88 Cf TattvapraJsa^ S. S 

5 fc«r I II Mna^vagurudevor 

paddhaH (^Kr%ya^ac7a\ ^ 15 

6 The comm on TaUva.prakS.ia 1 18 says 'IfPTUrc^r 1 

H I ^ inn =sf i 

II 

7 ^ TaU'oaprahdm 2 13 

I =q qr’eqK ll Quoted from a m 

^rrkumara’s comm, on Tattvaprakaia 1. 18 

9 Cf an 1 uaiura i ararafra srif 

f^Rava ipftftvr ll Quoted from ■^rSFafaN’ m comm on Tattvaprakaia 2 5 Also 

‘araraqa %afarqi^ quoted from m liam^iva ( Kr%yapdda ), chap 2 
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of Advaita is, on the whole, consistently mamtamed, and when Siva is 
described as appearing in the foim of Maya and its product, the universe, 
it IS to be understood that the transformation is apparent and not real. 
The Saiva system recognises vtvarta and not panndma,'^ 

The Saiva doctiines coiresponding to the Dahstna mdrga mentioned 
bv Somadeva aie formulated in Bhoja’s TattvapraldSa and the Udnahmgwu- 
cievapaddhati, an encyclopedic treatise, which quotes Bho]a’s work. Jay anta’s 
NyayamaTijan and numerous other Saiva works and authors, and may 
be assigned to the latter half of the eleventh century or thereabouts. It 
is noteworthy that the kind of Saivism represented in the latter compilation 
IS of the iitualistie and mystic type, due importance being given to 
MaiiPi'aclilsd and Ktiydcaryd oi litual The history of medieval Saivism 
is yet to be written, but it is this form of Saivism that seems to have 
been prevalent in Somadeva’s time The quotations and references in the 
IsdnasivagurvdempaMhati show that there was a vast amount of Saiva 
religious literature extant in the tenth and eleventh centuries The 

Smyambhuvct Tantra quoted in the PaddhaU enumerates twentyeight 
Tantras or 5gamas which expound the doctrines of the Saiva system,, 
there being two groups of ten and eighteen. The first group consists of 
Kdrmha, Yogaja, Acitiiya, Katana, Ajita, Dipta, Suhsma, Saharsa, Am^umctt,t 
and Suprabhedaka, collectively known as the S'ivabheda Tantras The 

second group of Agamas or Tantras includes Vtjaya, Nihivdsa, Prodgita, 
Pdrame^vara, Agneya, Mukhabiinba, Svdyamhhuva, Raurava, Mdkufa, Kvrctna, 
Lambvta, Candrajfidna, Vlrabhadra, Siddha, Santdnika, S'arvodglta, Vitnala 
and Vdtula, collectively known as the Rudrabheda Tantras A further 
quotation from the Svdyambhuva mentions a four-fold division of the Saiva 
scriptures into S'awa Tantra, Pdsupata, Yd [La) kula and Somatantra ® and 
it is stated that Siva delivers the pure among the creatures from misery 
by means of these four varieties of Tantras with the help of proper ritual 
knowledge and Yoga®, The element of Yoga was important in the Saiva 
system, and involved intense faith in and devotion to Siva, in other words, 
bhaktiyoga, which was no doubt the mainspring of popular Saivism The 
emotional appeal of bhahti is illustrated in the fervent hymn to Siva 

- 1 ^rikmnara ( op cit ) says ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 The ^aiva Tantra represents the ^aava system proper. The Pasupata and Lakula, 
if this IS the correct reading, may be regarded as variations of the Pasupata 
system. Somatantra seems to be same as Somasiddhfinta or the Kapalika system. 
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composed by tke Cedi king Yuvaiajadeva II, which is preserved for us 
in the Bilhari inscription of the rulers of Cedi ^ 

The ^aiva system proclaimed the paramount character of the Dhaima 
propounded by Siva There was a notable revival of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
studies in the ninth and tenth centuries,® and the Vaisesika system laid 
great stiess on the cultivation of Dharma. The idea appealed to the 
Saiva teachers who admitted the necessity of Dharma for the attainment 
of salvation, but contended that the Saiva creed, and not the various 
other Dhaimas propounded by the diffeient scriptures, constituted the 
paramount Dharma. The Isdnohiivagurudevapaddhaii ( Knydpdda, 1. 4 ff. ) 
quotes the first of the Vaisesika sutras and says. 

I STI# % ^sii n 

SAIVA MATHAS AND TEACHERS 

The Saiva system was expounded and taught in the Matkas or 
monasteiies many of which were in existence in cential and western India in 
the tenth century oi thereabouts The Karhad plates of Krsna III issued in 
959 A D record the grant of a village to a teacher named Gaganasiva, described 
as a great ascetic proficient in all the S'%vas%ddhdntas He was the pupil of 
the Acaiya Isanasiva, the head of the Valkalesvaia Matha in Kaiahata 
( modern Karhad in the Satara district),® and the purpose of the grant was 
the maintenance of the ascetics who lived at the place. It may be assumed 
that the Valkalesvara Matha was large and important enough to have 
attracted the notice of the Rastrakuta emperor. 

A teacher named Gaganasivacarya, described as an ornament to 
the spiritual lineage of the sage Durvasas, is mentioned in a Hanarese 
inscription issued by Dattalpendra brimara, a king of the Supa family 
which ruled for many centuries in the Tuluva country corresponding to 
the modern district of South Kanara and part of North Kanara The subject 
of the record is the grant of a plot of land in Karkala in favour of the Matha 


1 


Verse 74 

I RfirUKIH n Verse 76. Yuvarajadeva 

II reigned about the last .quarter of the tenth century A. D. 

See Chapters VIII and IX. 
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to xrhicli Gaganas'iva belonged^ If the Gagana^iva mentioned in the 
inscription, which is not dated, is the same as the teachei named in the 
Karhad grant of Krsna III, it may be piesumed that the Valkalesvara 
Matha had a branch in South Kanaia, of which Gagana^iva was the head. 
It IS noteworthy that Gaganasiva is called in the Kaihad grant not the 
abbot of Valkalesvaia, but a disciple of the abbot Isanasiva. It is possible 
that the latter was the head of the matha in Karahata and the former of the 
branch in Talma. It may be added that the Slupa kings weie Saivas, and 
Saivism was the piedominant religion in Tuluva fiom about the seventh to 
the thirteenth centuiy, when the Vaisnava movement initiated by 
Snundatiitha came to the fore.* 

A few yeais aftei the Xaihad giant of Krsna III we find an ascetic! 
named Piabodhas'iva founding a Saiva Matha in cential India, at Chandiehe 
in Eewa State, then within the dominions of the Cedi kings of Tiipuii The 
relevant inseiiption is dated in the Kalaeuii yeai 724 coriesponding to 973 
A. D, and engiaved on slabs built into a wall of the monastery, the 
remains of which still exist at Chandrehe ® The edifice is of considerable 
size and partly two-stoieyed, but the upper stoiey has for the most pait 
collapsed. StiU it is ‘a very favourable specimen of Hindu civil or domestic 
architecture with spacious rooms and smaller chambers 

Two other Saiva monasteries built during the rule of the Cedi kings, 
those of Vaidyanatha and Nauhalesvara or Nohalesvara^ are earlier than the 
one at Chandrehe According to the Bilhari inscription of the rulers of 
Cedi,* the Vaidyanatha-matha was piesented to a teachei named Hrdayasiva 
by Laksmanaraja who ruled about the middle of the tenth centuiy, being the 
son and successor of Yuvaiajadeva I, who has been assigned to the first 
M of the same century The Nauhalesvara Matha was also accepted by 
Hrdayasiva, but made over by him to his disciple Aghorasiva (vv. 57-8). 
^ noted towards the end of the inscription, the prmasti seems to have 
been put up at the Nohalesvaia Matha by Aghorasiva, and the monastery 
no doubt existed at Bilhari, in the Jubbalpore district, where the inscription 
IS said to have been found The Matha derived its name from Nohala, 
e queen o Yuvarajadeva I, and was obviously attached to the biva temple 
caused to be built by her, as stated in the inscription ( v. 40 ). 

1 Saletore Ancient Kai nataha, Vo]. I, p 388, 

2 Saletore (op cit ), Chapter V. 

3 See R D Banerji TU Emhay<u of Trxpun md tkir monummis. 

i /nrf. Vol, I, p. 361, 
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The Bilhan inseiiption of Piabodhasiva at Chandiehe and another 
uecoi’d. of his discovejied at Guigi/ in Rewa State, thiow light on an 
infiw.ential oidei of Saiva monks known as the Mattamayuia family, who 
propagated the faith in many paits of western and central India fiom about 
■fciie ninth to the eleventh eentuiy Piabodhasiva who founded the Chandiehe 
pionasteiy was a disciple of Piasantasiva The iattei built a hermitage 
siddhastJima), on the banks of the Sona river at the foot of the 
]Blin'aniai a mountain, and a retieat foi the piaetice of austeiities (tapahsthdna) 
on the Ganges, which was held in high esteem by the people of Benares 
wb-O weie devout worshippers of Siva Piasantas'iva is called the ornament 
of tine Mattamayuia family in the Guigi inscription, and was the disciple of 
IPrnbhavasiva The lattei was induced to settle in the Cedi country by 
Ymvaiajadeva I and vas presented with a Matha built at an enormous cost 
^ nnctnta-dhana^pmh'itham) Similarly, Laksmanaraja, who gave the Vaidya- 
iia.th.a monastery to Hidayasiva, is described as having brought the sage 
*by manifesting his devotion to him by means of presents sent through 
lionest messengeis ’ The services of the Mattamayuia monks appear to 
bave been freely requisitioned by the Cedi kings, who placed rich mathas 
at their disposal for the propagation of the Saiva faith 

Piabhavasiva was the disciple of &khasiva or Cudasiva, who, 
according to the Chandrehe inscription, was the disciple of Purandara 
of the holy Mattamayuia family, ‘the preceptor of kings’. The latter may 
be said to have initiated the activities of the Mattamayura organisation; 
and to judge from the succession of teachers and disei^es, he must have 
lived not later than the end of the ninth centuiy An inscription found at 
JElanod or Naiod in Gwalior State, about half-way between Jhansi and 
Gruna, and assigned on palaeographic grounds to the end of the tenth or the 
beginning of the eleventh century, gives some information about this 
dishingmshed teacher ® A king named Avantivarman, who visited Purandara 
at TJpendrapura (Under), and was initiated by him in the Saiva faith, persuaded 
tbe sage to migrate to his kingdom , and there in the city of Mattamayura, 
I^nirandara founded a Matha and another establishment at Ranipadra, 
identified with Ranod Ranipadra seems to have been a religious centre as it is 
called a tapovana, also a Yaiydirama in the Ranod inscription ( vv 15, 17 59.). 
There still exists an old building at Ranod, with an open cloister in front 
of it with rooms at each end, which most probably served the purpose of 

1 Tke inscriptions of Prabodhasiva are edited and translated in Banerji ( op. cit ), 
App 0 

3 Ef Ind. Tol I, p. 351 ff 
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a Matha oi residence foi monks It is noteworthy that theie aie two 
tanks close to each othei outside the courtyard, and one of them might 
be the tank elaborately desciibed in the Kanod inscription, and said to 
have been excavated by a teacher named Vyomasiva. The latter seems 
to have lived about the middle of the tenth century, as there is a succession 
of three teachers between him and Puiandata Kavacasiva, Sadasiva and 
Hrdajesa Of them Sadasiva is said to have practised austerities at 
Eainipadra (v 17) The town and the Matha seem to have fallen on evil 
days at a later date , and it was Vyomasiva who restored the town to its 
former prosperity, lepaii ed and improved the dilapidated monastery, installed 
images of Saiva dnimties, and founded the tank with temples and guldens 
attached to it (vv 29, Sq, 43, 44) 

Madhumati, in Malava, was anothei impoitant Saiva religious 
eentie in the tenth eentuiy. In the Guigi inseiiption of Piabodhasiva, 
Madhumati is described as the abode of the Saiddhantikas or Saivas, and 
it was in fact one of the centres of the Mattamayura monks Cudasiva oi 
bikhasiva, who was, as already mentioned, a disciple af Puiandara, is 
called Madhumati-pati, ‘Lord of Madhumati', in the Chandiehe inseiiption. 
Hrdayasiva, who accepted monasteries from Laksmanaiaja, and one of whose 
predecessors is stated to be Mattamayuranatha in the Bilhari inscription,^ 
is described therein as having enhanced the reputation of the Madliumateya- 
vamsa or the family of the Madhumati monks (v 55) All this shows that 
the monks of Madhumati represent a younger branch of the Mattamayura 
line of Saiva teachers 

The Ranod inseiiption gives the names of the piedeoessors of 
Purandara, the founder of the Mattamayura lineage They are Kadamba- 
guhadhiv^m ‘Resident of Kadambaguha’, after him Sankhamathikadhipatr 
‘Master of Sankhamathika ’ , then Terambipala ‘Protector of Terambi’; and 
lastly, Amardakatiithanatha ‘Lord of Amardakatirtha’. Terambi has been 
identified with Terahi, five miles to the south-east of Ranod, and 
Kadambaguha with Kadwaia or Kadwaha, about sis miles south of Terahi, 
and where theie are even now some old temples and the rums of many others. 
Kadambaguha seems to have been an early centre of Saivism where lived 
a long line of saints [SiddhusuntaH), accoiding to the Bilhari inscription 
The sage Rudrasambhu was their levered leader and his disciple was 
Mattamayuranatha ‘The lord of Mattamayura’, who brought spiritual 
enlightenment to bng Avantivarman ® This is a clear reference to Purandara, 

1 The spiritual pedigree is giyen as Kudrasambhu-Mattamayuranatha-Dharmasambh-u- 
Sadaiiva-MadbuBiateya-Cudasivar-Hrdayasiva-Aghorasi'va 

2 Verse 49. See Kielhorn’s re-interpretatioa of the verse m J)j Jnd., Vol I, p, 363, 
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but in the Ranod inscription his immediate predecessor is said to be 
Amai dakatiithanatha 

The town of Mattamayuia made so famous by the distinguished line 
of ascetics named after it has not been identified, but, as suggested by 
Kielhorn, it must have been somewhere in Cential India As already 
mentioned, most of the Mathas of the Mattamayura sect were established in 
various parts of Central India, in the regions corresponding to Malwa, Gwahor 
State, Central Provinces and Eewa State But the Mattamayura monks 
appear to have gone further afield, and established a branch in Southern 
Konkan, as shown by the Khaiepatan plates of Rattaraja, dated in Saka 930 = 
1008 A D.^ Ratta was a jitinoe of the Silahara family of Southern Konkan, a 
feudatory of the Calukyan king Satyasraya, the sueeessoi of Taila II. 
The inscription records the grant of certain villages to a learned teacher 
named Atreya for the upkeep of the shrine of Avvesvara, for providing 
food and raiment to the resident ascetics and for the benefit of pupils 
( ChdPia) , learned men and guests There was obviously a Matha attached to 
the shrine Now, the donee Atreya was a disciple of an ascetic named 
Ambhojasambhu who belonged to the Karkaroni branch of the Mattamayura 
family, and it is also stated that the yield of the villages granted was for the 
use of the learned Brahmaearins and Acaryas of the said branch of the 
Mattamayura line of ascetics.^ 

Another important Matha of the tenth century was the Golakt 
Matha in the Cedi country, but it does not appear to have been connected 
with the Mattamayura line Golaki or Golagi is said to be a contraction 
of Golagiri, and the Matha seems to have been in the neighbourhood of 
Tripurl, the Cedi capital (modern Tewar wrthin six miles of Jubbalpur) 
According to the Malakapuram pillar inscription of the Kakatiya queen 
Eudra Mahadevi, dated 1261 a d , the Matha was founded by a Saiva 
teacher named Sadbhava Sambhu who was patronized by Yuvarajadeva I 
of Tripuri, who, as mentioned above, ruled in the first half of the tenth 
century ad® The inscription mentioned above speaks of another teacher 
of the same line, named Soma bambhu, who composed a work called 
SomasamhhupaddhaU, and had thousands of disciples, but his exact date 
cannot be determined, as it is not known how many generations separated 
him from the founder of the Matha. We are inclined to identify him with 


1 Up Ind Vol III, P p2 ff. 

2 ^Matiamayufanvaya-Karkaroni-.^amtah ' , *MaUamayilrdmayantargata--KaTkTQ'^t^%-- 
Santana ’ 

3 Cf Mjrsi»sbx. Yuvarajadeva I of Tnpurl in ABOMf Vol. SI, p. 362. 
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the Soma Srabhu quoted several times in the tsdm^ivaguruclevapaddhati 
(Knyapada), specially as the veises cited fiom him deal with ritual, 
aud the Somascmhhupaddhati, to judge fiom the title, must have been a 
woik on ritual If oui identification of the two authors is correct, Soma 
Sambhu may be assigned to the latter half of the tenth or the first half 
of the eleventh century It may be added that the succession of teachers 
at the Golaki Matha seems to have continued unbroken till 1261 a d , the 
date of the Malakipuram ^ pillar inscription, which records ^the grant of 
a village to a celebrated Saiva teacher named Visvesvaia Sambhu The 
ramifications of the great Matha have, as a matter of fact, been traced, 
beyond the thirteenth century and the geographical limits of Tripuri, 
to the Tamil and Telugu lands ^ 

A very old Saiva establishment, much earlier than the tenth 
century, and associated with the Pasupata sect, appears to have existed 
at Kayavai ohana, also called Kaiiohana and Kaiavana, identified with 
Karvan in Dabhoi tdlula in Baroda State The place is known also as 
Kayavataiana or Kayavataia Kaundinya states m the introduction to 
his Bhdsya on the Pd^upatasTdo as that the Lord, assuming the form (hdga) 
of a Brahmana, became incarnate at Kayavatarana, went on foot to Ujjam, 
and taught his doctrine to Bhagavat Kusika The reference here is to 
the tradition that the Pasupata doctrine was revealed by Nakulisa or 
Lakulisa, the last of the the twenty-eight incarnations of Siva. 

The various incarnations of Siva are mentioned in Vdyupurdna 
(chap 23), Lingapurdna (chap 24), Shvapurdna ( Vdyavlya-samhitd II, chap. 
10 ) and in Kurmapuiana in the last chapter of the first part. The Avataras 
begin with Sveta and end with Lakulin , and they are called Yogdedryas in the 
S'ivapurdna. The Vdyu and Linga-purdnas, which give the more detailed 
account, mention Kayarohana or Kayavatara as the place where Lakulin 
manifested himself, along with such famous sites as the iKalahjara mountain 
and the Prabhasa Tirtha where certain other Avataras of Siva are said 
to have revealed themselves The Lingapurdna makes in this connection 
particular mention of Pasupata Vrata, and declares its superiority to Samkhya 
or the Paficaratra discipline. Karohana is glorified also in the Kdravana^ 
mdhdtmya, a work of unkno\vn date, which declares it to be a Tirtha as 
sacred as Benares and Prayaga, and tells us that Lakulin here merged 

1 For the Golaki Mathdi see Saletore A‘nc%ent Karnataka, Yo] I, p 362 ff. In a recford 
- found m the Madras Presidency, the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva is stated to have 
donated three lakhs of villages to Sadbhava Sambhu, the head of the Golaki Matha. 
See ArmdS Flates of the Ea%h<iya Ung Frihvldeva in Up Ind Vol XIX, p, 76 ff 
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himself in the Brahmesvara Linga.^ The eharacteiistic emblems of LakuHn, 
a staff in the left hand and a cition m the light, are mentioned in this 
woik.® 

An interesting link between Kaivan and the ancient founder of the 
Pasupata system is provided by two hngas with the figuie of Lakulin 
sculptured in fiont one of them is in the temple of Naklesvar, and the 
other in that of Rajrajesvai, both at Karvan ® Lingas with one or four 
faoes of Siva carved against the Imga pillai are quite common, and were 
installed in temples dedicated to Siva It appeals, however, that hngas 
With the figure of Lakulin caived on them weie also installed, evidently by 
members of the Palupata sect 

The Puranic teits mentioned above assign foui disciples to each 
of the twenty-eight Avataias of Siva Those of Lakulin are stated to be 
Kusika, Garga, Mitia and Kauiusya Important light on the date of 
Lakulin and Kusika is thiown by the Mathuia Pillai Inscription of 
Candragupta II dated in Gupta era 61 = 380-81 a The inscription 

records the installation of two Imgas called Kapilesvaia and Upamitesvara 
by a Saiva teacher named tJditacaiya whose pedigree is given He is 
described as fourth in succession fiom Bhagavat Parasara and tenth from 
Bhagavat Kusika Upamita and Kapila are two other teachers mentioned 
in the record Bhagavat Kusika is no doubt the same as the first disciple 
of Lakulin mentioned in Kaundinya’s Bhdsya on the PdsupatasMras and 
the Puranic texts If Uditacarya (380-81 a d ) is tenth in succession 
from Kusika, the pupil of Lakulin, and we allot a eertam number of years 
to each succeeding teachei, Lakulin and Kusika cannot possibly be later 
than the second century a n The Pasupata centre at Karvan was thus 
established sometime in the second century a d , and TJditacarya’s inscription 
shows that Pasupata teachers carried on their activities at Mathura in 
the fourth century a n The epigiaph tells us that XJditacarya installed 

1 The Karavana^mdhatmya is printed as an appendix to Ganakdrikd (G 0 S*). 
‘Karvan seems to have suSered great desecration at the hands of the Musalmans 
All round the village, chiefly nnder pipal trees, images and pieces of sculpture and 
large hngas he scattered To the north and east of the village on the banks of a 
large built pond called Kasikunda are numerous sculptuies and hngas ^ Bombay 
Gazetteer^ Vol I, Pt I, p 83 

2 u ^ I ii ^ 

1 Rfi: iRT II 

3 See B. B Bhandarkai Mathura P%llaf Imcnphoii o} Candragupta 11 in Bpigrap-^ 
h%a Indica^ Vol, XXI. 

^ Ibid. 
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the Imgas, Upamitesvaia and KapiJesvaia, obviously named after the teaeheii^ 
Upamita and Kapila, in a place called gurv-ayatana, which seems to mean a 
‘Teaoheis’ shiine’, where such memorial lingns appear to have been placed for 
worship It IS possible that such shrines belonging to the Pasupata sect 
existed at other places besides Mathura 

Uditacarya, as stated above, traces his descent to Kusika, the 
first disciple of Lakulin. Another line of teachers who trace their descent 
to Gaiga, the second disciple of Lakulin, is mentioned in the Cintra 
Prasasti of the reign of Sarangadeva of Gujarat, composed in 1287 A n at 
Somanathapattana, or Prabhasa, the famous Saiva Tirtha, in Kathiawar.^ 
It is stated that Siva became incarnate as Bhattaraka Lakulisa, the reputed 
founder of the Pasupata system, at Karohana in the Lata country Hie 
had four pupils named Kusika, Gargya, Kaurusa and Maitreya who set 
themselves to practise particular Pasupata vows From them originated 
four branches or families of ascetics, and to the line established by Gargya. 
{gargyagotra) belonged the abbot {sthanadhipa) Karttikarasi, his disciple 
Valmikiiasi and the latter’s disciple Tiipurantaka These teachers lived 
in the thirteenth century, but they belonged to an ancient line of Pasupata. 
ascetics, and were apparently abbots in succession of some Matha iti 
Gujarat. 

The tradition recorded above appears to be mentioned also itt 
an inscription of the reign of Naravahana, king of Mewar, the aneienb 
Medapata, dated 972 a d ^ The insoiiption is mutilated, but there are clear 
references to Kayavaiohana and Siva with a laJcula (staff) in his hand, 
that is Lakulin oi Lakulls'a, and Kusika and other sages The object of 
the inscription seems to be to record the building of a temple of Lakulisa® 
somewhere in Mewar It is engraved on a slab built into the wall 
of a temple called Natha’s Mandii neai Ekalingaji’s temple, a few miles 
north of Udaipur It is obvious that temples of Lakulisa existed in the 
tenth century, and an old temple of Lakulisa is found also at Badami, 
as mentioned below 

' The Pasupata, aa noted in Chapter IX, was an influential school 
of thought in the tenth century, and Pasupata teachers played an important 
part in the religious life of Mysore in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.* 

1 Indy Tol I, p. 271 

2 A CoUectzon of PfahT%t md Sanskrit Inscriptions pubjishad by the Bhava»nagaj? 

Arche^eobgical Department, p 70 

4 See belowi 
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The influence of Pasupata teachers and Mathas can also be traced elsewheie 
in the country. Kalhana tells us m Rdjata'n angml ^ 404 that the king of 
Kashmir Cakiavaiman (935 a. d ) constructed a lodge foi the Pasupatas 
called the Cakia-matha, 'which, being half built at the time of his muidei, 
was completed afterwards by his widow Turning to the south, we find 
that, a few years later, an inscription ©f the thirtysisth year of the reign 
of the Cola king Parantaka I (907-953 a. n. ) records a grant of land for 
the maintenance of certain at'tendants and offerings rn a temple, and for 
feeding the Sivayogms and the Mahesvaias on the seven festival days 
beginning with the asterism of Mula ^ Here the bivayogins obvioirsly 
refer to the Saivas, and the Mahesvatas appear to be Pasupatas, as Samkara 
in his Bhasya on the Vedantasutras II 2 37 refers to the latter as 

Mahesvaras. 

An inscription of the reign of Kumarapala of Gujarat, dated 1169 
A D , throws interesting light on the career of a distinguished Pasupata teacher 
named Bhava-Brhaspati alias Ganda The inscription is engraved on a large 
stone in the side wall near the door of the temple of Bhadrakali at 
Somanathapattana, and tells us that he was a native of Benares and belonged 
to the Gargeya-vain^a, that is, to the spiritual lineage of Gargya, one of 
the original founders of the Pasupata sect Bhava-Brhaspati left Benares 
on a tour of pilgrimage and came to Dhaia, and the Paramara kings are 
said to have become his disciples He practised austerities in Malava and 
Kanauj and efficiently managed Mathas * Subsequently he came to 
Gujarat where he cultivated the friendship of the reigning king Jayasimha 
Siddharaja The great achievement of Bhava-Brhaspati was the restoration 
of the famous temple of Somanatha under the patronage of the next king 
Kumarapala, who richly rewarded him Tor rebuilding the dilapidated 
edifice ® 


A Pasupata Matha, much earlier than the thirteenth century, 
existed on Mount Abu in Rajputana An inscription, dated Samvat 1342 
(1285 ad), which records the genealogy of the Sisodia kings of Chitore, 
tells us that the Matha on the hill-top was repaired by Raja Samarasimha 
'who also equipped it with a golden flag-staff at the request of a ^aiva 
ascetic named Bhavasamkara The latter was a disciple of Bhavagni, a 
Pasupata ascetic who was formerly the abbot ( stMmdhUa ) of the Matha. 

INK Sastri. The Colas, Vol I, P 434 

3 A Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions (op. eit, ), p. 186. 
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The establishment was considered veiy old at the time of the inscription which 
calls it amdi ^ 

The active influence of a faith is best illustrated by the temples 
devoted to its cultus, and of no othei faith is this so tiue as of S'aivism 
during seveial centuries in India Some of the most important shiines 
may be casually enumerated heie* Somanatha at Somanathapattana in 
Kathiawar, Acalesvaia at Abu, Ekalingaji neai Udaipur, Mahaktlla at 
Ujjain, Nilakanthesvara at Udayapura near Bhilsa, Omkare^vara m the 
Nimar Dt of Central Province, Visvanatha etc at Khajuiaho, Viratesvara at 
Sohagpui, ParasurSmesvara etc at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa, Samgame^vaia 
at Badami, (Kailasa) Isvaia at Elloie, Tarakesvara at Hangal ( Dhaiwar Dt ), 
Madhukesvara at Banavasi, Rajasimhesvara at Conjeevaram, etc A. study 
of the geographical distiibution of these Saiva temples shows the influence 
and populaiity of Saivism in vast aieas of early medieval India until about 
the 12th century a. d ^ 

Saivism and jainism the last phase 

The struggle of the Jama faith with Vira^aivism came m the 
latter half of twelfth century. In the tenth century Jainism still occupied 
a privileged position under the patronage of the ruling dynasties in Mysore 
and the Deccan, and it was about this time that it was in conflict with 
the prevailing Saivism of the age Sectarian controversy was the ordei 
of the day , and Somadeva seems to echo contemporary Jama theological 
opinion when he denounces Saivism as a strange medley of mutually contra- 
dictory doctrines ® Others, besides him, appear to have entered the lists 
agamst Saivism. The Mallisena Prasasti tells us that the Jaina teacher 
Vimalacandra challenged the Saivas, Pasupatas and Kapalikas as well as 
Bauddhas and Kapilas to argument, while another teacher Hemasena is 
declared to have vanquished Siva himself, like Arjuna (vv. 25, 36)! The 
Prasasti was composed m honoui of the Jama saint Mallisena who died 
by fasting at SravanacBelgola in H29 a d , and these two scholars are 
mentioned m a list of Digambara teachers who preceded Mallisena ^ 
Hemasena is mentioned just befoie Dayapala and Vadiraja, both of whom 
hved in the first quaitei of the eleventh eentuiy, and just aftei Matisagara, 
the guru of Dayapala. Hemasena may possibly be assigned to the end of 
ttie tenth century. Then, theie aie six teachers between Matisagara and 


1 Ibid , p 84 

2 See Appendix lit 

3 See Chapters VIII and X. 

4 Jp. /nd., Vol. in, p, ISA 
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Vimalaeandia, who may have lived in the first half of the tenth centuly, 
and was perhaps a contemporaiy of Somadeva. 

Similar claims of Saiva teachers triumphing over their Jama opponents 
are occasionally met with The Eanod inscription states that a celebrated 
teacher named Vyomasiva silenced among others the Jamas who are 
contemptuously likened to jackals (v. 39). Vyomasiva was a native of 
Central India, and as already mentioned, he may be assigned to about 
the middle of the tenth century Another distinguished opponent of Jama 
teacheis was Vadi-Eudraguna of whom we shall speak latei 

One of the points at issue m the Saiva-Jaina contioveisy was the 
position of the Aihats as superhuman universal teachers The Saivas 
contended that the Jama conception of the Arhat was wholly inadequate; 
if he was an omniscient teacher, we must ask who his teacher was, and if 
he was a saint devoted to austeiities, there must be some one to vouchsafe 
the result of his efforts In eithei ease, it was necessary to postulate a 
superior Being, self-existent and without a beginning, and He was no other 
than Mahe^vaia or Siva. The Saiva contention that Siva was the gum of 
the Jama Tirtharakaras is recorded by Somadeva in YasasUlaLa ^ while 
the claim that He confers on the Arhat, who is conditioned in time, the 
reward of the Latter’s religious austentfes is put forward in hdnasimguru- 
d&oapaddhati ( Knyapdda 1 39 jff ).^ 

Jainism began to lose ground from about the eleventh century 
following the subversion of the Eastrakuta empire and the Ganga kingdom, 
which were its principal mainstay. Saivism, on the other hand, continued 
to niake fresh conquests under the Calukyas of Kalyam, while the Colas, 
who conquered Mysore early in the eleventh century, were its most ardent 
champions Interesting light on the prestige and eminence of the Saiva 
teachers of the age. is thrown by an inscription of the reign of the Calukya 
king Jayasimha II, dated 1036 A n, which records certain grants of land 
made to a Saiva scholar named Vadi-Rudraguna LakuKivara Pandita for 
the repairs of the temple of Panca Linga, at Balligave, ‘the royal city of 
Banavase 12000’® Vadi-Rudraguna, described in the inscription as a falling 
star to the Digambaia speakers, defeated in argument a number of eminent 

1 See Chap VIII 

tier ii dtsft ?niHr ru; 

3 JS‘p%g') aph%a CarnaHoa, Vol, YII 'Jnscnptions m the SMtnoga Dutnct, Pait I 
(No. 126). 
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Jriin,T tefjcher? including the famous scholai and poet Vadiiaja. The Pafica 
Lingii temple was an impoitant educational centie of the Kalamukha order 
of Saiva ascetics, being called ‘the Kalamiikhi Brahmaoari-sthana of Balli- 
gave’, and the giants in question weie made not only for the upkeep of the 
temple and the voiship of the god but for the piovision of food and clothing 
for the students and ascetics The Kedaia Matha of Baliigave was even a 
more important Saiva leligious and educational institution An insciiption 
of the leign of Bijjala, dated 1162 a. d , gives a remarkable picture of the 
great establishment, called m the lecoid ‘Xodiya Matha, the place of the 
Southern Eedara', while the deity woishipped in the temple is leferred to 
as ‘Daksma Kedaiesvaia of the Kodiya Matha’ ^ The Matha was not only 
a place of woiship but a gieat centie of learning and a well-oiganised chan- 
table institution foi the destitute and the sick It is deseiibed in the 
inscription as “the place appointed for the peifoimanee of the iites of 
devotee Biahmacaii-Sivamunis , the place foi the recital of the four Vedas 
with then Angas, the place foi commentaiies on the Kaumaia, Paniniya, 
Sakatayana, Sabdanusasana and othei giammars , the place for commentaries 
on the Nyaya, Vax^esika, Mimamsa, Samkhya, Bauddha and (other systems); 
the place foi commentaiies on the Lakula-siddhanta, the Patahjala and 
other Yoga-sSstras , the place for the eighteen Puianas, the Bhaima-i^astra, 
hli poems, dramas, comedies and eveiy branch of learning, the place where 
food 13 freely distributed to the poor, the destitute, the lame, the blind, the 
deaf ... ' ... .. , the place foi the treatment of the diseases of 

destitute sick persons, a place of security fiom fear for all living things”. 
‘The Southern Kedara' is described also as “the means of the absolution 

of sin, the very presence of Siva manifested to all the citizens " A 

celebrated Saiva teachei Vamasakti Pandita, designated as Rajaguiu, was 
the head of the Matha at the time, and Bijjala, washing the feet of the 
gui'u, made vaiious grants of lands “for the decoration of the god Dak§ma 
Kedarelvara, foi gifts of food to the ascetics, foi gifts of learning, for repairs 
of the temple , On the same occasion he made grants to two 

other Siva temples, those of Somanatha and Brahmesvara at Abbalur® 
Bijjala may have had Jama leanings, but there is no doubt that he was 
a patron of Samsm It is hardly necessary to point out that it was during 
his reign that the aggressive Yirasaiva cult came into prominence and 
mposed seiious handicaps on the fuither progress of the Jama faith in 
South-Western India Y lrasamsm weaned away the commercial classes 

1 ftid., Wiption No 102 Baliigave [or Balligame is im the SJiimoga District of 
Mysore State, 

2 AWw JO Dhwww District. 
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who were the chief suppoiteis of Jaimsm , and whole clans, like the Cangalvas 
were converted fiom Jainism to the Viiasaiva faith ^ The influence of the 
new sect is illustrated by the fact that an important Jama centre like 
Bankapur, in the Dharwar district, which had five religious colleges of the 
Jamas m 1055 a d , came to have a Hindu population, the greater part 
of whom were Lingayats.® It is also said that Lingayats appropriated a 
large number of Jaina temples in the Kanarese districts and installed 
in them the linga as the object of worship ® Prior to this. Jama temples 
appear to have suffered considerable damage during the Cola invasions of 
the Calukyan dominions in the eleventh century The ‘base Cola’ (Raja- 
dhiiaja I who was killed in the battle of Koppam in 1054 a. n ) is said to 
have burned down many temples and defiled and damaged Jama sanctuaries 
in the Belvola province during the leign of Somesvaia I The damage 
seems to have been repaired to some extent by Lakshma, the governor of 
Belvola, who, in 1071 a d, restored the Jama temple at Annigeri, in 
the Dharwar district, which had been burned down by the Cola invader.^ 

Among the Saiva sects the Pasupatas appear to have been very 
influential m the Mysore country m the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
The name of Lakulisa, the founder of the system, occurs very often in the 
Mysore inscriptions, and the creed is referred to as the Lakulagama, 
Lakulamnaya and Lakula-samaya An inscription of 943 a d says that 
Lakulisa, fearing lest his name and works of merit should be forgotten, 
became incarnate as the mumndtha Chilluka As mentioned above, a grant 
was made in 1036 a n in favour of Vadi-Rudraguna, styled as Lakulisvara 
Pandita An inscription of about 1078 and two others of 1094 and 1103 
mention respectively Valmiki-muni, Siikantha-pandita and his son Some- 
svara-pandita, all of them distinguished exponents of the Lakula creed 

1 Rice Coorg Insc7%pU<yns, Vol, I, p 13 1914. The Cangalvas ruled in West Mysore 
and Coorg 

2 Bombay Gafsetteet, Yol XXII, p 653 

3 Cousens (op cit ) 

4 See Two InscripUons fiom Gawarwad and Anmgen, Ep Ind , vol XV, p 337 ff. 
Also Sastri The Colas, Yol. I, p 311 Belvola is an old Kanarese ■word meaning a 
field of standing corn The name -vas given to the iertile district near the centre of 
■which are Damhal, Gadag and Lakkundi, in the Dharwar district Bombay 
Gazetteer, Yol XXII, pp 392, 718 There still exist a number of old Jama 
temples in this area, at Aminbhavi (near Dharwar town), Annigeri (between 
Dharwar and Gadag ), Chabbi ( about eight miles south of Hubli ), Lakkundi ( about 
seven miles south-east of Gadag), Mulgund (about twelve miles south-west of 
Gadag), and Soratur (about ten miles south of Gadag) Bombay Gazetteer (op, cit ), 
chap. XIV. 
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The latter is said to have caused the Lakula-siddhanta to blossom, 
Furthei, two msciiptions of 1168 and 1179 eompaie the rdjagutu Vamasakt] 
With LakuUsvara oi Nakulisvaia Another leeoid mentions a succession 
of gurm of the Agastyesvara Matha at Sriparvata, all whose names end in 
sakti. The Lakula oi Pasupata system is geneially mentioned in the Mysore 
inscriptions in connection with the Kalamukha sect,* and there is no 
doubt that the Pasupatas were known as Kalamukhas in the Kannada 
country The technical expression Edlam Karcci (laving the feet) used 
in Kannada inscriptions on the occasion of making a gift to the teachers 
of this sect is an indication of the high lespeet shown to them®. These 
KalSmukha Pasupatas weie not certainly identical with the Kalamukhas 
mentioned by Yamuna Mum and Ramanuja in their enumeration of Saiva 
sects, as the lattei weie no bettei than Kapalikas. 

The mantle of the Pasupatas appears to have fallen on the 
Vira^aivas to a veiy gieat extent in the Kannada country Many of 
the great Kalamukha Mathas seem to have been transfoimed into Vlia««aivd 
Mathas. The Kalamukha Matha at Puvalh, the modern Hiili in the 
Belgaum District of Bombay Province, which had many branches and a 
succession of influential abbots, as leeorded in a number of inseiiptions, 
is now a Viras'aiva Matha, and provides a stiiking illustration of the 
process of transformation®. 


Virasaivism represented a mass movement, and was a moie serious 
riv^ of Jaimsm It was also a movement of social reform, and at variance 
with jthodox Hinduism in several respects The rapid expansion of this 
^werful, hostile sect had an adverse effect on the subsequent history 

^^^^saivism gathered momentum under the 
piring leadership of Basava, the minister of Bijjala (1162-67 a d ) 

Calukyan throne. Kalyana (now in Bidar 

reached ifs chmax^about the middle of th!T^ religious movement 
- twelfth century during the 

P 205 Also Bliandarkar . 

mscnptxon of 1177 a r, I ^ ^ 1“ aa 

lAiail5g*Hia-samayaaDd^hcreatscrft4raC 

3 If»iidiin»th{op cit.),p 10 ^ 
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jperiod of the activities of Basava and his contemporaries Jedara Dasimayya, 
one of the early Vacana writers, is believed to have been a contemporary 
of the Calukya king Jayasimha I whose leign covers the greater portion 
of the first half of the eleventh century a. d. The principal writers and 
leaders of the movement, howevei, belong to the latter half of the next 
century. Among the contemporaiies of Basava may be mentioned Ekantada 
Ramayya, a vigorous propagandist who is said to have destroyed Jama 
temples, Prabhudeva who was the head of the Virakta-matha at Kalyana, the 
pontifical seat known as Sunya-simhasana ‘The throne of the void 
Cennabasava who seems to have led the movement after Basava, Siddharama 
who IS known as Sivayogin, and several others 

The doctrines and social piaetiees of the Virasaivas are beyond 
the scope of our discussion It may, howevei, be noted that the apostles 
of Vliasamsm laid gieat stiess on intense devotion (hhahu) to Siva^ 
and owed a good deal to the teachings of the great Saiva saints of the 
Tamil land. ‘ Indeed the Viiasaiva saints claimed the Tamilians as their 
own, and the Kannada Viras'aiva liteiature teems with accounts of the 
Tamil Saiva saints.’ Moie impoitant for us is the fact that Viiaiaivism 
* spread like wild fire over a considerable portion of the Deccan and 
Southern India ’ It enjoyed extensive patronage and privileges under 
the Vijayanagaia kings It was the religion of the Keladi or Ikkeri 
chiefs who ruled a considerable portion of the Vijayanagara empire The 
ancestors of the present rulers of Mysoie weie Lingayats till the 18th 
century^ Of all the iivals of Jainism Virasaivism seems to have been 
the most potent, and still continues to play an impoitant r61e in the 
social and leligious life of South-western India 

Apart from the rise of Viiasaivism, the loss of royal patronage 
following the overthrow of the Rastrakutas and the Gangas placed Jainism 
at a disadvantage in its encounter with iival creeds The reorganisation 
of Vaisnavism by Ramanuja and the conversion of the Hoysala king 
Bittideva ( Visnuvaidhana ) by the lattei at the end of the eleventh century 
was another blow to the prospects of Jainism in the south Most of the 
Jama- centres in Karnataka ( Paudanapura, Hanasoge, Humcea, Balligame 
etc.) ceased to be strongholds of Jainism, and “m the centres which fell 
into the hands of the non-Jamas, only mutilated Jama images and broken 
slabs bear silent testimony to the once prosperous condition of Jainism 
in the country”.^ It has been said of Balligame that, like many a great 

1 For a brief but authoritative account of Vlralaivism see Dr. Handimath’s book 
Cited abovcJ* 

% Saletore^ Msdkval Jmmmf pi 
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Jama centre, it today possesses no tiaces of Jama worsliip except 
broken Jama images ^ Still when we speak of the dechne of Jainism 
m Karnataka we should think m terms of a setback rathei than any 
progressive decay or deteiioiation It has been rightly pointed out that 
Jainism did its best work m the best days of the Kastrakutas m the Southern 
Mahaiatta country and Mysore, “These are the portions of South India that 
happen to be great Jama centres even now, and m that region Jainism 

flourished even m the age of the great Colas Jainism continued 

to flourish under the Calukyas and under the Hoysalas at a later time and 
even m the age of Vijayanagai It has indeed been said of the Hoysalas 
that, though they were Jamas first, and later changed over to Vaisnavism, 
they still built temples dedicated to Tiithankaras, Siva and Visnu, and 
were patrons of ail sects alike.® 

Any talk about the conflict of Saivism and Jainism during the 
period under consideration might be misleading if we failed to point out 
that the two faiths existed side by side, generally speaking, m an atmosphere 
of toleration and amity m various parts of the country This is proved 
by the existence of imposing Jama temples m such important centre? 
of Saiva worship as Khajuraho m Bundelkhand or Un m southern Indore 
At Khajuraho where the temples were mostly built during the reigns 
of Yasovarman and Dhanga (c 930-1000 ad), we have the large and 
fine temple of Jmanatha, which has an inscription of 954 A n , and was 
built in the beginning of Dhanga’s reign The Ghantai Jama temple, 
so called from the bells carved on the pillars, has been partially rebuilt 
from older materials The original temple is believed to have been erected 
in the tenth century ad* 

1 Saletore Medteml Jmmsm, p 204 

2 Aiyangar SoTne cOntrihiUions of SoiUh India to Indian CuUnre^ p 291 

o Mysore Archaeological Eepoi t foi 1924-, p 7 

4 Yincent Smith (op cit ) in lA^ 1908, P 133 There are several other Jama temples 
at Khajuraho Ko 26 in Cunningham’s list is an ancient temple ‘restored mth 
plaster and old stones and called Setnath, which is most probably the original 
name, as the principal statue enshrined is a colossal standing figure of Admatha, 
14 feet in height with the title of Betnath ‘On the pedestal of this statue 
Cunningham found on his first visit an inscription dated in Samvat 1085, ot 
A n 1028 No, 27 m his list is a small ancient Jama temple now dedicated 
to Adinatha There are many Jama statues, both whole and broken, collected 
about these temples, with dated inscriptions One of them is inscribed on a pedestal 
of a colossal seated statue, and records that the image -^as dedicated in Saihvat 1215 

(a n. 1158) during the reign of Madanavaman, Archmolog^cal of Ind%(XfL 

Yol, 11, p. 412 ff » a j V 
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The Un gioup of temple has been assigned to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Here we have a large Jama temple, Chaubara Deia No. 2, 
‘which in spite of the loss of its nlhma still remains one of the most beautiful 
monuments at Un.’ The building has a very large porch in front of the 
mandapa The second Jama temple at Un is veiy well-preserved and 
popularly known as Goalesvara The flooi of the garbhagrha is about ten 
feet lower than that of the mandapa, and one has to descend a series of 
steps Inside the sanctum stand three huge Digambara Jama images, 
one of which measures twelve and a half feet in height. The images bear 
short inscriptions which give 1206 a. d as the date of their dedication 
Several other large Jama images have been found at Un, one of which 
bears the date 1125 or 1135 a D ^ 

Jama religious edifices are also found in close proximity to the island 
of Mandhata m the Narmada, in tne Nimar District of Central Provinces 
‘On the island itself, every temple is dedicated to Siva or his associate 
deities , but the north bank of the river opposite, m addition to Sivaite rums, 

' contains several old structures devoted to Visnu, and a whole group of Jama 
temples ’ ‘The Jama temples stand on an elevation overlooking, but a 
little retired from the river The largest building raised on a plinth of basalt 
blocks five feet high was perhaps a monastery. It consisted of a quadrangle 
53 feet by 43 feet, surrounded by four rows of pillars about 10 feet high. 
The eastern wall is still complete, decorated with geometrical figures rudely 
carved in yellow sandstone. On each side of the doorway is a figure carved 
on slabs about 2 feet high, with Sivaite and Jama emblems curiously intermix- 
ed To the north stood the temple proper, built m a pyramidal shape, with 
numerous smaller spues. The porch is still erect, but the shrine has been 
buried beneath the rums of the dome. The third building was a smaller 
temple raised on a pyramid of basalt blocks about 25 feet high. ’ ® 

Interesting sidelight on Saiva-Jaina relations is provided by the 
religious history of Mount Abu, which was an early and famous seat of Saiva 
worship. The Abu region was subjected by Bhima I of Gujarat early in the 
second quarter of the eleventh century a. d , and the Jama Vimala Saha, the 
first great exponent of marble architecture in India, was sent out as the 
governor of Abu It appears that Jama religious edifices had not existed on 
the sacred mountain before his time The magnificent marble temple of 
Adinatha was built at Delwara ( Devalwada ) on Mount Abu by Vimala Saha m 


1 Progress BepoH of the Arohmolog^cal Suroey of lnd%a, Western G^rcle, 1919, pp. 
62-64 

2 Imperial GcMtteer of Indid, Vol, IX, p. 296, 

45 
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1031 A. B.; and there is a significant tiadition associated with the building of the 
shrine. It is said that the site on which the edifice now stands was foimerly 
occupied by Biahmamcal temples, but <this devout Jama ottered to coy r 
with silver coins as much ground as was required for his temple m leturn tor 
the permission to eieet it This munificent offei was accepted ’ 

It IS not necessaiy to mention the existence of J aina cave temples 
at Ellora, the home of stupendous rock-cut temples dedicated to Siva, as 
the caves heie have been assigned to the Rastrakuta period, which coincided 
with the heyday of Jamism in the Deccan and Mysoie Apart from occasion- 
al acts of vandalism, Saiva-Jaina relations do not appear to have been 
marred by anything more serious than theological disputes or religious 
controversies.^ 

SAIVISM — VAmA MSRGA 

The Varna Marga, as defined by Somadeva, may be said to represent 
the glosser form of the Saiva and Tantnc cults and includes sects like 
the Eaulas and the Kapalikas We have already discussed Somadeva’s 
account of the practices of the Kaulas who are represented as avowed sensualists 

1 Commissariat Eislory of Qvjavat^ Vol I, p Ixu 

2 Jama temples are said to have teen demohshed during the invasion of Gujarat 
by the Paramara kmg Subbatavarman earJy in the thirteenth century a. n 
Ganguly History of the Paramara Dynasty^ p 197 As againsb this, we may 
point to the flourishing condition of Jama culture and religion in Malwa from 
the latter part of the tenth century onwards, which will bear comparison in 
its own way with the efflorescence of Jainism durmg Rastrakuta hegemony in 
the Deccan, or under the Solankis in Gujarat The harmonious relation of the 
various faiths m medieval Malaya is shown also by the co-existence of Jama 
and Taisnava temples at several places in ITorthern Indore At Kohala, six 
miles from Bhanpura, to the east ot the temple of Laksmi-NSrayana, there are 
two Jama temples side by side and known by the popular name of sas>^bahu-jk^ 
mandir or the temples of the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law, one of 
which IS used for worship even now. At the village of Sandhara, not far from 
Bhanpura, the remains include an old temple of Visnu and a Jama temple called 
Tamhoii^hor-jnaiidir or the temple of the betel-seller as well as two other Jama 
temples, which have been partly rebuilt at a later date These two temples 
are dedicated to Admatha and belong to the Digambara community, and legular 
worship IS carried on in both Two old temples, one dedicated to Visnu and 
the other to Parsvanatha, stand in the centre of the village of Kukdesvai, ten 
miles to the west of Rampura in the northern part of Indore State It is 
noteworthy that the Jain temple contains a large bas-relief lepiesenting scenes 
froin the life of Krsna, which has been btult into the south wall of the mandapa. 
For details see Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western 
Ctreie, for ike year ending Slst March^ 1920 
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and worshippers of Siva ^ It is i elated in Slandapui'dna, Frabhasakhanda 
(Chap. 119 of Prcibhdsahsetf’a-mdhdtm^a) that when the gieat goddess 
of the Prabhasaksetia killed the demons Bala and Atibala and their army, 
some of the demons who escaped became Kaulas, addicted to meat, wine 
and women This seems to be in accord with curient description of the 
Kaulas, but it is an irony that the Parana should have stated also that 
certain of the demons became Jamas, who were bitterly hostile critics of the 
former seat, J ayanta in Nydymnarijarl ( chap. 4 ) hints at the objectionable 
practices ot the Kaulas aimed at the attainment of superhuman powers , but as, 
m this contest, he lecoids the views of ceitain thinkers that all religious 
systems aie authoiitative in their own way, be is inclined to put Kaula 
ritual on a par with such malevolent Vedie rites as the Syena performed 
foi the purpose of destroying one’s enemies. 

That the Kaula cult was prevalent in the tenth century is shown 
not only by the evidence furnished by Somadeva but by that of i^jasekhara 
and Devasena, both of whom belong to the fist half of the century In 
Kajalekhaia’s play 1 22 if the master magician 

Bhairavananda declares that he is an adherent of the Kaula way, drinks 
wine and enjoys women and so goes forward to salvation. He describes 
the Kaula religion as charming to all, as its only requirements are a hot 
strumpet for wife, plenty of meat and wine, alms and a pelt to serve as 
bed, and opines that while gods like Han and Brahma prescribe meditation, 
the study of the Vedas, and sacrifices as leading to final release, Siva 
has the sole credit of having devised a way to salvation consistent with 
the pleasmes of love and wine The Jama Devasena gives a similar 
picture of the Kaula cult in his BMvasamgraha ( verses 183-3 ), Bajasekhara’s 
verse ( Karpufamanjarl 1. 2d ) ’ 

^ %«ri WT 571? )| 

may be compared with Devasena’s description of the Kaula religion in 
BMvasamgraha 

spimaTri ^ifJrari m i 

^ ^51% U ^ ^ tl 

It IS also noteworthy that Devasena, while describing Carvaka doctrines 
in the above work (verses 172-76), attributes them to Kaulacaiya or 
the teacher of Kaula doctrines The Carvakas or Lokayatikas w^eie no 
doubt distinct fiom the Kaulas, but the insistence of the latter on rank 
sensualism seems to have led Devasena to identify them with the Carvakas. 


1 Chap YIII 
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Hemaeandra says in liis eommentaiy on Ins Yogasdst'iCi 4. 102 that the 
disciples of the Kaulacaiyas aie known as Yogins ^ It may be noted 
that in Kaipuifi'^ciTtjatl the Kaula Bhaiiavananda is often lefeiied to as 
30 h.ma (Yogisvaia), the gieat Yogin oi adept in mystic iites Kaula 
is likewise leteiied to in a double &nteiid')e in N’oilaGampu (chap 2) 

The Kaulas weie akin to the Kapalikas, and both the Kaula and 
the Kapahka cults weie anathema to the Jamas In Yasastdaka VI S 
Soniadeva pi escribes a bath foi Jama monks when they happen to come in 
contact with a Kapalika ® We leain fiom Yamunacaiya’s Agomajjrdmdnya 
(about 1050 ad) that the chaiaeteiistics of the Kapalikas weie the saeied 
thread, the smearing of the body with ashes, a ciest jewel, vaiious oinaments 
for the eais and the neck, a human skull and a club Aecoidmg to them, he 
who realises the tiue significance of the Sis symbols (saeied thread, ashes, 
crest-jewels, larndd, hindala and meaha), and meditates on the Self, 
mentally locating it on the female oigan, attains the supieme beatitude ^ 
Additional information about the Kapalika sect is furnished by 
Krsnamisra's allegorical jilay Prabodhmeondo odaya, Act III, ■which 
introduces a Kapalika who recounts his beliefs and practices He wears a 
garland of human bones, lives on cremation grounds and uses a skull as a clisli 
Describing his religion, he declares that it consists of the worship of the 
Mahabhairava form of Siva with human saeiifices human flesh is ofiered as an 
oblation m the file, and the worshipper drinks wine from a skull Not only 
Mahabhairava but his consoit (Mahabhairavl) is worshipped with blood along 
with a host of goblins called up to the beating of drums As regaids his beliefs, 
■the Kapalika declaies that the world, full of diversities, is not different from 
Siva “ The Kapalika ideal of salvation is to become incarnate in a form like 
that of Siva and enjoy the pleasuies of love with a consort beautiful as 
Parvatl This doctiine is said to have been revealed by Siva himself, as 
theie can be no happiness without mundane joys, and a state of salvation in 
which the Self subsists in its pristine condition, like a block of stone, without 
any consciousness of joy, cannot be a desired goal ® This is the sum and 
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substance of the Kapahka doctrine, called also Mciliahhawma'imidsana, 
Pwmies'oa/ra-sidclMiita,, and Somasiddhanta in Kisnamisra’s play. Like 
Bhairavtoanda in Rajasekhaia’s liarpm amanj at I, theKEpalika. m P^tahodha. 
candrodaya puts foiwaid exaggerated claims of miraculous powers, and one 
of the avowed objects of the Kapalika cult is the attainment of the supernatu- 
lal Yogic poweis known as the SiddJns ^ It is noteworthy that the Kapalika 
is once addressed in the play as Kulacarya®, which shows that, although the 
Kaula and the Kapalika cults were distinct from each other, Kapalikas 
were sometimes confused with Kaulas owing to certain resemblances in their 
practices The Kaulas are not, as a rule, associated with human sacrifices; 
yet it IS at the instance of a Kulaearya that Maiadatta orders preparations 
for a human sacrifice in the Mahabliairara temple in Yaiastilalu, Book I. 
Members of both sects would seem to have indulged in objectionable practices, 
but it was the Kapalikas who were more prominently connected with ntes 
involving the sacrifice of human beings 

In the fourth Act of Ksemisvaia’s Cmidalausila, composed in the 
first half of the tenth century, Dharma appears in the guise of a Kapalika, 
armed with a club, and carrying a skull in his hand , and decorated with ashes 
and human bones. He declares that he is about to attain certain magical 
poweis control over a goblin who has entered into a corpse, possession of a 
thunderbolt and magic pills and paints, union with a demoness, and the 
knowledge of alchemy ( dhatmada ) and the elixir of life ( rasdyana ) Thei e is 
no doubt that the Kapalikas were charlatans and adepts in black magic, 
but those who sought to discover the elixir of life and practised alchemy 
were not necessarily Kapahkas. 

That the Kapahka cult is much earlier than the tenth century is 
shown by the wellknown episode in Bhavabhutfs Mdlatlmddhava, Act V, 
in which the Kapalika Aghoraghanta attempts to sacrifice Malati before 
the goddess Karala or Camunda® This episode is baSed on the story of 
Vidtisaka in Kathdsaritsdgara 3, 4. 158 ff, or rather on Gunadhya’s 
Brhatkathd, of which the former work is a summary. Although the fanatic, 
who attempts to sacrifice king Adityasena’s daughter before the idol of 

2 —3# fsrpnfear i’ 

3 A drunken but otherwise innocent Kapalika appears in the Mattav^lasa^pTahasana of 
the Fallava King MahendiaTihramavarman (first quarter of the 7th century ad) 
About the same time Hsuan-tsang met the first Hindu ascetics of his journey at 
KapisI, north of Kabul they had their bodies smeared with ashes and wore a chaplet 
made of skulls They were no doubt Saiva ascetics, but probably not Kapalikas, 
Grousset In the footsteps of the Buddha, p 93 
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KatyayanI m the story of Vidusaka, is called a Pravrajaka or Paiivrajaka, 
theie IS no doubt that he is a Kapalika, In another story in Kathasant- 
sdgata 18 2 a Kapalika diaws a maiiied woman named Madanamafijari 
to a cremation giound foi an evil puipose by force of magic formulas and 
oblations in the fire, but is foiled in his attempt by the inteivention of 
the gieat king Vikiamaditya In Haribhadia’s Samar mGcakahd, Book 
IV, the gambler Mahesvaiadatta becomes a Kapalika and an expert in 
gat i'da-MCint't a, mystic formulas foi curing snake-bites The machinations 
of a Kapalika and Ins gum iitual are vividly portrayed in the eighth Act 
of Ramacandia’s Kanmudlmitrdnanda Makaranda in the play allows 
Kaumudi and Sumitia to take shelter in a subterranean chamber as a protec- 
tion against the alleged designs of a Vidyadhara Meanwhile the Kapalika 
offers oblations of human intestines in the fire and attempts to revive what 
IS apparently a corpse which rises and strikes him The Kapalika and 
his accomplices manage to disappear, but Makaranda finds no trace of the 
chamber or the ladies concealed therein The episode throws light on 
certain nefarious tactics of the Kapalikas as seen by a writer of the 
twelfth century. 

Kapalikas were known also as Mahavratins Jagaddhara rn his 
commentary on Mdlatimddhma, Act I, explains the term Kdpdhhavmta 
as Mahdvrata, and Candapala in his commentary on Nalacampu (Chap 6) 
explains Mahavratikas as Kap^ikas In Kaihdsamtsdgara 5 2 81 a Maha- 
vratin is described as Kapalin (‘furnished with a human skull’), wearing 
matted hair, and white with ashes In Ta^ashla/ca 1 115 Death is pictured 
as a Mahavratm or a Kapalika, and the skeleton of a beautiful woman as 
his club ^ In the description of the shrine of Candamari in Ya^asUlaka, 
Book I, Somadeva mentions ‘Mahavratm heroes selling for a price flesh 
cut from their own bodies The uncanny practice of selling human flesh, 
one’s own or that of a coipse^ to goblins for the purpose of gaining a desired 
object IS often referred to in Sanskrit literature, and seems to have been 
resorted to not only by Kapalikas but by others in desperate circumstances. 
The love-sick Madhava appears on the cremation ground in Mdlattmadhaia, 
Act V, with a lump of human flesh for sale to the goblins The practice is 
referred to in at least two stories of Kathdsantsdgara ( 5. 2. 180 ff and 18. 

2 53 ff ). In the first story the brave Adokadatta goes to a cremation 
ground on the fourteenth night of the dark half of the month, and offers to 
the goblins a eoipse for sale, the price being a marvellous anklet required 
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by the king of Benares In the second story a gambler, who has promised 
to supply human victims to two Brahmaraksasas, is at a loss to find them, 
and repaiiing to a ciemation ground at night, offers to sell human flesh 
to a goblin in return for a temporary loan of the latter’s form and powers 
wherewith to procure the requited victims from among his enemies In 
Sana’s Harmcanta, ( Chap. 5 ) the sale of human flesh ( to goblins ) by princes 
IS mentioned among the various rites performed for the recovery of Prabha- 
karavardhana in the latter’s capital.^ The same work (chap. 6) records 
the story of a prince, apparently of Ujjayim, who was killed by a goblin, 
being over-zealous in the matter of selling human flesh on the occasion of 
the festival of the Mahakala Siva ® Another reference to the sale of flesh 
occurs in the third chapter of Haf^acanta ® 

As pomted out by E G. Bhandaikar, a copper-plate charter* of 
Nagavardhana, nephew of Pulakesin II, records a grant of a village near* 
Igatpuri in the Nasik District for the worship of the god Kapalesvaia and the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple This shows that the 
Kapalika sect existed in Mahara^tra about the middle of the seventh century * 
The practice of carrying a skull and a club is mentioned among the religious 
customs of non-Buddhist sects enumerated in Lahtavistara, chap. 17.® This 
IS a clear reference to the Kapalika sect in an important work of Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature composed before, probably long before, the ninth century. 
It IS evident from Bhavabhuti’s statements in Malatimadhava, Act I, that in 
his time ( eighth century ) Sriparvata, a holy mountain in Kurnool District 
( Madras Presidency) on the Kistna river, was a centre of the Elapalika cult.® 
There is a reference to a Matha of the Mahavratins m an inscription from 
Eamnad District (Madras Presidency) of the reign of Vira Pandya, showing 
that the Eapalikas were well-estabhshed m that part of South India in the 
second half of the tenth century. It is stated in another record issued by a 
chieftain named Vikramakesari, a contemporary of Vira Pandya, that the 
former presented a big Matha to a certain Mallikarjuna of Madura, 

i Bhandaikar Vamavim, Saimsm etc (Poona ed ), p. IbS. 

5 ‘ 5|>>nc5?3|JlviKDt^ ^ ’ 

6 An earlier reference to Sriparvata is in Silbandhu’s Yasavadatta, * ^ 

. Mallikarjuna is the ^ivaliiiga worhipped on the hill. Thfe Padmapwarut 
( Uttarakhanda, chap 19) describes Sriparvata as the^abode of Mallikarjuna. Shivaji 
visited the sacred site in 1677 'For a later description of the temple of MallikSrjuna 
and its enclosure see Sarkai SMvaji, p, 297, 
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who was the chief ascetic of the Kalamukha sect ^ The latter community was 
akin to the Kapalikas and both sects indulged in similai practices The 
Kalamukhas aie in fact included among the Mahaviatikas or Kapalikas in 
Trmkrama Bhatta’s NalaccimpU composed early in the tenth century ( Chap 
6)* The Kapahkas are accused of cannibalism in Ya^ahpalas Moha'idjapard- 
j<iya 4 23, an allegorical drama composed dunng the reign of Ajayapala of 
Gujarat ( 1172-1176 ad)® 

BRAHMANISM 

Somadeva’s strictuies on the beliefs and practices of popular 
Hmduism have been summaiized in Chapters X and XII The chief 
attacks are directed against the Puianic traits of the principal Biahmanical 
deities, the funeial iites (Siaddha), bathing at sacred sites, and diverse 
rehgious practices collectively designated as mudha oi mudhatd, ‘stupid 
customs.’^ These attacks while throwing light on the religious conflict 
in the tenth century aie not peculiar to Somadeva, and should rather 
be regarded as forming part of the customary Jama polemics against the 
Brahmanical faith Such polemics are scattered throughout Jama literature 
of all periods, and we may cite here only a few examples bearing on the 
topics criticized by Somadeva Jata-simhanandi’s VardngacOt,nta{citca, 7th 
century a. d ) has a Canto called Mithydsrutimghdtaha (XXV), which 
criticises among other things the caste system, the Brahmans dependent 
upon the patronage of kings, and^the Sraddha rites, and explains, like 
Somadeva, why Brahma, Visnu and Siva cannot be regarded as trustworthy 
beings (dpta). The author asks in this connection what are the dacoits 
like, if the great gods be armed with weapons, trident, thunder, discus, 
bow, mace, lance, sword and club (25. 80)^ Similarly, Devasena in 
Bhdvasamgraha (op cit ) criticizes bathing m sacred waters, Sraddha, and 
adoration of cows, and scoffs at the exploits of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, who 
are ridiculed also in Pdtrahesa/ristotra. The Sutrahrtdnga, a canonical work, 
ridicules ceremonial bathing thus .if perfection could be obtained by 

contact with water, many beings living m water must have reached perfection . 
fishes, tortoises, aquatic snakes, cormorants, otters, and demons living in 
water. ... If water did wash ofi'the impure Karman, it must take 
ofi: merit too " Similarly, the morning and evening oblations m the sacred 
fire are declared to be meanmgless * “ Those who, lighting fire m the morning 
and evening, contend that perfection is obtained through file (are easily 

1 Nilakaitfei Sastri* The Pandyaii Kingdom, p 116 

3 Poussin (op. cit,), p li5. 

4 See Chap, X 
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lefuted) For if theieby perfection could be obtained, mechanics also, who use 
file, would be liberated (1 7 14-18) The same woik condemns also the 
feeding of Biahmanas ( 2. 6 43, 44 ) 

In regard to the Jama attacks on Siaddha, it is said that the 
piesent-day Jamas ‘burn the dead, throw the ashes on the thud day into 
a river, and even offer nee-lalls to the c'tows on the tenth day, and feed 
relatives and caste-fellows on the twelfth and thirteenth days”® These 
customs seem to have grown up m latei times under Hindu influence. 
Somadeva, on the other hand, states in YasastilaLa, Book IV, that if the 
Pitrs have gone to earthly or celestial abodes, they can have no 
need of annual ofi'ermgs of nee balls, which are actually eaten by Brahmanas 
and crows. His statement may be compaied with that of Jata-Simhanandi 
in Vardngacanta 25 64 • 

The Jama attack on Sraddha reminds one of the satire of the Greek 
writer Lucian (second century a d ) on the custom of making ofieiings 
to the dead In his Chmon, or the Inspectors, Chaion the feiryman conveying 
souls to Hades exclaims ‘ What, they eat and dunk, when tbeir skulls are 
dry as tinder .... I should be in a fine predicament, Hermes, and should 
have no end of trouble if I were obliged not only to bring them down but 
to bring them up to drink ® 

The group of ‘stupid customs’ mentioned by Somadeva m 
YasasUlaka VI. 4 and 10 reminds one of those enumerated in Lahtavistarco, 
chap 17, and described as being followed by the misguided adherents of 
the non-Buddhist sects. Somadeva’s list has been reproduced elsewhere,^ 
that recorded in the Buddhist text is more compiehensive, and where there 
are resemblances provides additional details Among later Jama writers 
Hemacandra enumerates a large number of ‘stupid customs’ followed by 
diverse non-Jaina communities in his commentary on his Yogasdstra 4. 102, 
and some of them are undoubtedly mentioned with reference to popular 
Brahmamsm.® 


1 Jacobi Part II, p 294, 

2 Sharma Jmmsm and Karndtaha Culture^ p, 161r 

3 Trans, in Loeh Classical Lihfary 

4 See Chap, X 

II Versea 23-25, 
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Somadeva cites the Smiti injunction that the Veda and the 
Dhaimasastias, composed by sages like Manu, Vyasa and Vasistha, should 
be regaided as mandatoiy and authoiitative in all matteis, and on no account 
should then authoiity be called in question by means of aigumentation in 
fact, the Brahmana, who censuies the Veda and despises the S'luti and the 
Smrti, should be ostracized as a nasUla These views aie summarily rejected 
by Somadeva In YasasUlaLa, Book IV, he quotes the relevant verses 

i siiwtot 3 *i n 

5 ?Tor TrTiTg> 1 n fpgsmft tifW: 11, 

and calls them fanciful or absuid utterances [mulhahJidsUam) It maybe 
noted that the Buddhist S'antaraksita also quotes the second verse and makes 
a similar remark in Tattmsamgi aha (verses 3584~5) ^ In Yasashlala VI % 
Somadeva quotes the following verses . 

^ Jnf 1 % g'lVJiT gjff ■% li 

% 3 t35n^I5irm^ f|5f 1 ^ splin || 

and remarks that the opinion expressed therein is unsound He points out 
that a disputant, who depends entirely upon the Scriptures and never resorts 
to reasoning, while seeking the truth, is not likely to triumph, as the good 
appreciate merit, but not a thing whose character has not been ascertained 
a jewel is placed on the head, but a stone ( unobserved while walking) is kicked 
away with the foot ® 

jnwT arI n 

The infallibility of the Veda and the Dharma^astras was the 
cornerstone of Hindu orthodoxy, and it was natural for non-Brahmanical 
writers to challenge the theory that the authority of the §ruti and the 
Smrti must be unquestioningly accepted We have already seen that in the 
controversial dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother in YaiasUlaka, 
Book IV, the latter represents the orthodox view and the former the 
standpoint of the heretics. Yasodhara’s mother declares to her son: 
Discard Sruti, Smrti, Itihasa, and Puranic lore if then hast no use for 


1 

2 


Igfir 11 

Cf Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, 11 I 
The jewel that we find, we stoop and take it 
Because we see it, but what we do not see 
We tread npon, and never think of it, 
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thy soull^ This is a notewoithy assertion of the Hindu oithodos ideal 
as it appeared to’a J aiua wiiter of the tenth eentuiy 

Somadeva’s ciiticism of Hindu beliefs and piactiees is not without 
some histoiical impoitanee, as it shows that the popular Hinduism of 
the tenth centuiy was not fai different from the religion as it exists today. 
Somadeva justifies his own attitude towaids the Biahmanical religion by 
asserting that no one who speaks out the tiuth in regard to the Biahmanical 
deities and other concepts, exercising his own judgment, can be called ^ 
slanderer, otherwise the sun, and even the lamp, which reveal things as they 
are, would be slanderers, too (Book IV) 

It will be however fan to suppose that the real motive underlying Jaina 
criticism of Biahmanical tenets and practices was propaganda aimed at 
showing the lattei religion in an unfavourable light, and bringing into 
relief the relative merits of the Jama faith Biahmanical writers do not 
appear to have taken any serious notice of attacks on then religion by hostile 
critics, but in Sriharsa’s Nmsaclhacarita (Canto XVII) we find a systematic 
attempt not only to bung together the different charges levelled against 
the Brahmamcal faith by the Jamas and the Buddhists but to formulate 
an elaborate reply to them from the orthodox standpoint The aim of the 
author of RmsadhaGanta is to demonstiate the triumph of Hindu orthodoxy 
over the heretics, while that of Somadeva is to portray its discomfiture in 
a religious contioveisy between a tenacious Jama and a zealous champion 
of orthodox Brahmanism. 


VAISNAVISM 

It IS a notewoithy feature of YasasUlala that, although it discusses 
or mentions so many philosophical and religious tenets of different schools, 
it IS practically silent upon the Pancaiatra system and Vaisnava doctrine. 
This is all the more strange, because about the time when Somadeva wrote 
there was a large mass of Panear atra literature extant in Kashmir, as shown 
by the citations in Utpala’s Spandap'>adlpild, a commentary on Kallata’s 
Spandaldnkd Utpala wrote in the tenth century/ and quotes in his work 
Fanocmdtra&ruU, Pancamtropartuad, and the three wellknown Samhitas 
Jayd, Sdtvatd and Pauslard He quotes also the Vimuyamala and two 


1 

2 


Utpala quotes Anandavardhana and is very probably earlier than [Abhinavagupta, 
Chatterji Kashmir Shavoism, part I, p. 13 ff. ’ • 
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texts called Samlctrsan'xsPiras and Jdhdhsfdras, whicli, to judge fiom the 
citations, aie cleaily voiks dealing with Vaisnava doetiine ^ It Avould 
seem that while woiks dealing with Pancaiatia or Vaisnava doctrines were 
widely pievalent m Kashmii in the tenth century, they had not so fai become 
cuirent m the Deccan , otherwise it would be difficult to explain the absence 
of any refeienee to Pahcaiatra tenets in so encyclopaedic a writer as the 
author of Ya&astilcc^a 

The Bhagavatas aie casually mentioned by Somadeva in a simile 
in Yasastilala, Book I, and spoken of ^ lesoiting to Kisnabhumi, explained 
in the commentaiy as lefeiimg to Dvaiaka ^ Another reference occurs 
towards the end of Book V, wherein Ssuri, one of the interlocutors of the 
sage Sudatta, in the episode of Candakarman, is described as a Bhagavata ; 
but in the discussion that follows he figures as an exponent of Samkhya views. 
The silence of Somadeva on Vaisnava doctrine seems to be an indication 
that Vaisnavism was not a force to reckon with in the Deccan in the tenth 
century , and, in any case, it does not evoke any criticism in his work. 

Certain characteristics of Visnu are, it is true, criticized in 
tilala Somadeva, for instance, criticizes the belief in the Incarnations 
of Visnu, of which he gives the number as ten ® He refers also to Radha’s 
relations with Narayana,* and Krsna’s love for the cowherd maids ® But, 
on the whole, the deity appears m his work rather as a mythological 
character than as the central figure of a religious system A passing 
reference to the idea that the universe is pervaded by Visnu occurs in a 
description of evening scenery, in Book I V ° 

The paucity of references to the cult of Visnu, as contrasted with 
the prominence given to that of Siva, in Somadeva’s work, seems to suggest 
that, while Vaisnavism existed during the period of the Bastrakutas, it was 
Saivism that wielded the greater influence, and formed the principal target of 
Jama attacks. It is, however, necessary to go back much earlier to obtain 
a correct perspective of the relative position of the Vaisnava and ^aiva 
faiths in the Deccan. The early Calukyas were mostly, if not all, 
followers of the Vaisnava cult The Vaisnava cave at Badami was excavated 

1 A definition of Visnu is quoted from the SwmhaTsanasutTas , while the citation from 
the JdbShsutras declares Vasudeva to be the supreme Soul 

2 I? ’ p 13 

3 See Chap. XII 

4 See Chap XYII 

5 1 3. 204, 
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in 578 A. D. under Kiitivaiman I. In it was installed the image of Visnu 
and piovision made foi ndrdyanahah or offering to Naiayana ^ Still moie 
significant is the fact that most of the eaily and aichaic-looking temples at 
Aihole, in the south-eastern portion of the Bijapur district, were oiiginally 
dedicated to Visnu, the usual cognizance being the figure of Garuda upon 
the dedieatoiy block over the shiine door ^ The earliest of these temples 
are that of Lad Ehan and the Kontgudi group, ascribed to the beginning 
of the sixth centuiy a d. The temple of Lad Khan® is square m plan 
and remarkable for its cave-Iike characteristics the flat roof, and its want 
of elevation, the great massiveness of the pillars unusual in structural temples 
and the total absence of anything like a silha/ra or tower, except for a small 
square shrine over the central portion of the roof The temple has great 
lattice windows, beautifully finished, in the north and south sides, ‘but the 
most decorated part of the temple is the front porch, the pillars of which 
have life-sized images upon them in bold relief’. The Kont-gudi temple is 
of the same type as the last, and, like it, square in plan It is smaller in 
Size, ‘but, except for the pillars, it is hardly less massive in construction’. 
‘The roof in them idle, above the four pillars, is flat, and it slopes away 
from this square space, all around, to the four walls’ Upon the flat 
central portion of the roof is the first storey of an unfinished tower, with 
an image niche on each of its four sides That on the west contains an 
image of the Varaha avatdra of Visnu , while, on the east, is the Vamana avatara. 
By the side of Kont-gudi is another early temple, of an unusual type. 
The edifice is, in plan, more like an early Muhammadan mosque than a 
Hindu temple, being in the from of a long open verandah, with three rows 
of columns in its depth ‘The shrine is just where the M%hrdh would have 
been, being formed by enclosing the space between the central pair of 
back piUars and the back walls, the doorway being between the pillars’. 
The pillars are of the same type as those at Lad Khan’s and upon the front 
of one of the pillars is an image of Narasimha Close to this temple is 
another of the same class, ‘built upon the same open verandah plan’, 
somewhat smaller in size 

One of the most remarkable buildings at Aihole is that known as 
the Durga temple, which, m plan, closely resembles the Buddhist Caitya 
^ aves As in these cathedral eaves, the end of the temple is round or apsidal, 

1 Bhandarkar Vaisnamsm^ Smvism etc, Poona edition, p 61 

2 See Cousens Ghaluhyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts^ p. 32 ff 

3 So called, because a Muhammadan of that name, not long ago, lived in the deserted 
building, 
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and it has a central nave and two side aisles separated by two rows t)f 
columns. The central loof is flat and lofty, and that of the side aisles 
low and sloping Perhaps the most conspicuous feature is the pillared 
verandah, outside, surrounding the temple, and projecting m front to form 
an open pillared hall, or porch Garuda presiding above the shrine door 
shows that the temple was dedicated to Visnu. 

A characteristic common to the temples mentioned above is that the 
shrine is not a separate compartment from the hall, as is usual in Brahmanical 
temples, but is formed within the hall itself by enclosing the required space 
between one of the walls and the nearest pillars In the cosi^^a-like Duiga 
temple, the shrine is in the place where the dagdba would be Even apart 
from the peculiar shrine, these early temples have many unusual character* 
istics and stand in a class by themselves, both as regards age and style In 
addition to them, theie are certain other temples at Aihole, also dedicated 
to Visnu, which are considered to be earlier than the seventh century A, D,, 
judging by the general style and ‘more cyclopean-looking masonry ’ 

It will be thus seen that Vaisanavism came to be associated with a 
very early type of architecture at Aihole, which must have been an important 
centre of the Visnu cult during the sixth and seventh centuries a d. 
But towards the beginning of the eighth century, the centre of gravity 
shifts to Pattadakal, where we find massive temples bein^ erected in 
honour of Siva, and what looks like a change over to Saivism takes 
place. Certain old shrines, for example, the Malegitti-Sivalaya, which 
were originally dedicated to Visnu, seem to have been converted to 
Saiva worship at a later date ’ On a pillar in the Durga temple at Aihole 
is^a short inscription in letters of the 8th or 9th century, which reads 
“ Sri-Basa-mayya, the hhatta of Eisuvolal ’’ Pattada Kisuvolal is the 
ancient name of Pattadakal, and the presence of the hhatta from that centre of 
Saivism ‘may be connected with the time when these temples were restored 
for Saiva worship’®^ There is another factor pointing to such copversiou 
of Visnu temples to Saiya worship A circular panel of carving representing 
the tandma dance of Siva is found, for example, on the front of most of 
the old temples at Aihole. But the slab often lies loosely against the tower 
instead of being built in with it , and in the earliest temples the sculpture 
IS of inferior quality compared with that on the other parts It is probable 
that the slab bearing lepresentation of the Jandam is a later addition made 
when the temples were first converted to Saiva woiship ® 


1 See above 

2 Covsens (op rat ), p 39. 

3 Consens (op rat ), p. 40 
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Vaisnavism appeais to have been a secondary cult under the 
Eastraktitas The great cave temples at Elloia were, with a few exceptions, 
excavated foi the woiship of Siva, if we exclude the Buddhist and Jama 
caves. The two-storied Dasavataia cave is no doubt an exception, and 
contains sculptures lepresenting Yisnu resting on Sesa , Visnu, six-aimed, 
holding Up the Govardhana hill, and the Varaha, Vamana and Naiasimha 
incarnations The shrine was excavated about the middle of the eighth 
century a d. m the reign of the Eastiakuta king Dantidurga, whose 
triumphs aie lecoided in an inscription upon the cave ^ But Saiva sculpture 
preponderates even^ in the Dasavataia cave. Some of them illustrate the 
Bhairava aspect of Siva% and theie is another of particular interest, designed 
to prove the superiority of Siva to Brahma and Visnu who fail to discover the 
top and the base respectively of the great Imga ® There is another 
Vaisnava cave at Elloia (No XXVII), known as the Milkmaid’s cave, ‘but the 
style of it says but little for the wealth or influence of the sect in the days 
when it was executed 

As already stated, if temple aichitectuie is any index to the influ- 
ence and popularity of a leligion, Saivism was the more important faith 
during the rule of the Calukyas of Kalyani There exist a comparatively 
few examples of later Calukyan temples dedicated to Visnu. Vikramaditya 
VI constructed a large temple of Visnu, and had a tank dug in front of it ® 
An inscription slab, in the court-yard of the temple of Daksma-Kedaiesvaraj 
records a grant, in lOT'S a. n , of a village to the Vaisnava temple of Nara- 
simha at Baligave, or Balagamve, now a small village in Mysore territory, 
fourteen miles south-west of Hira-Kerur in the Dharwar district ® The 
Basti or Kalla-Gudi at Degamve, about twenty-five miles south-east from 
Belgaum, is a decorated medieval temple consisting of ‘a long pillared hall 
in front of three shrines on the west side, the middle one projecting forward 
into the hall in advance of the other two’. The central shrine contains 
an image of Laksmi Naiayana An inscription in the temple records the 
building of the shrines of Kamalanarayana and Mahalak§mi, while another 
records a grant by Kamaladevi, queen of the Kadamba chief of Goa, to 
Brahmanas of the village of Degamve, in 1175 A. D.'^ Standing at light 

1 Cousens (op. cit), p 9. 

2' Burgess A Gmde to Mura Cave Temples^ p. 27. 

3 See Chap. XVII 

4 Burgess { op. cit ), p. 46 

5 Y%kramankadevacaT%ta XV 11. 15 fE. 

6 Oousens (op. cit.), p, 106. 

7 Ibid. p. 119, 
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angles to the temple of Siddhesvaia at Haveii^ m the Dharwar distiict, is 
a smallei Vaisnava temple dedicated to Naiasimha, a large image of the 
deity being found in the sliiine. Mahadeva, the geneial of Vikramaditya VI, 
who built the gieat Siva temple at Ittagi towaids the end of the eleventh 
centuiy, built also the temple of Narayana, which might be identified 
with the smaller temple, built m gianite, upon the south side of the mam 
temple ‘It occupies very much the same position with regaid to the 
mam temple as the Vaisnava shrine of Naiasimha does to the temple 
of Siddhesvara at Haven ’ 

Of the later Calukyan temples in the Bellary distiict of Madras 
Presidency, there appear to be few that are dedicated to Visnu Notable 
exceptions are the temple of Venugopalasvamin at Mag ala and that of 
Eesavasvamm at Huvinahadgalli ^ 

It IS appaient, on the whole, that more elaborate piovision seems 
to have been made foi the organised worship of Siva than for the cult 
of Visnu under the ruling dynasties of the Deccan There is also the 
important fact that, in the history of the Deccan, during seven centuries, 
Vaisnavism has nothing so imposing and grand to show as the temple 
of Virtipaksa at Pattadakal or Eailasa at Ellora or Mahadeva at Ittagi 

The Situation is not far different in the northern part of the 
Deccan where, aiehitecturally, the most important templeis the great 
shrine of Siva at Ambaranatha, built in the eleventh century a. d. 
The temple of Laksmi-Naiayana at Pedgaon, neai Srigunda in the 
Ahmadnagar district, is ‘a perfect little gem’, but its date is not 
known/ Par more impoitant for the religious histoiy of the Deccan is 
the celebrated Vaisnava temple of Vithoba, or Vitthala, at Pandharpur 
in the Sholapur district, on the banks of the Bhima The present temple 
is of little interest from an architectural point of view, but there is no 
doubt that it succeeded an older one to the same deity, as an inscription 
upon a pilaster of a former temple, now used as an overhead beam in 
the present, informs us that the Hoysala king Vlra-Some^vara presented 
a gift of gold to the god Vitthala in Samvat 1159 ( 1237 A D )/ Vithoba 
IS perhaps the most popular deity in the Deccan, but the temple dedicated 
to him IS not known to have existed before the thirteenth century. The 

1 See Eea Chaluhyan Architecture, 1896 

2 Oousens Mediaeval Temples of the DaVhan, p, 66 

3 Ibid p 64 For another reference see Bhandarkar ' Vmmamsm, Saivism eic.^ 
Poona edition, p. 124, 
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oult itself must have existed befoie this, and piobably goes back to a 
much earher date, but it is difficult to determine its extent and influence 
cduring the period under consideration. 

While speaking of the lelative position of Vaisnavism and Saivism 
in the Deccan, it is necessary to point out that theie appears to have 
Deen no sharp division between the two cults in those early days. On 
the other hand, a certain amount of syncretism is apparent in the religious 
thought of the time. The popularity of the conception of tnmurU is an 

5llustration of this An inscription of the reign of the Oalukya king 

'Vijayaditya says that images of Biahma, Visiju and Maheivara were 
installed m Vatapipuia (Badami) in the third year of his reign, that 
is, in 699 A D. The images of these three deities occui also in the 

panels of the ceihngs of several of the oldest temples at Aihole. For 

example, in the temple beside that of Kont-gudi, there aie finely carved 
images of Brahma, Visnu and Siva in each of the thiee central bays of 
■fche ceiling, Siva being placed in the centre ^ There was a temple at 
Salotgi in the Bijapur district, in the 10th centuiy, for the joint worship 
of Brahma, Vi§nu and Siva ^ No less significant is the impartial mixture 
of Saiva and Vaisnava sculptures in the early temples of the Deccan. 
iFor example, on the exterior walls of the temple of Papanatha at Pattadakal, 
■fcliere are images of Siva in various attitudes, Visnu, Mahisasura-mardini, 
Oanapati, Narasimha, Varaha, the Vamana matdra, and Krsna, upholding 
■fclie Govaidhana hill. Among the sculptures on the walls of the temple of 
"Viriipaksa, are found Aidhanari, the Vamana matara and Visnu upon the 
east face of the edifice, Siva and Parvati, the tandma of Siva, Harihara, 
IBhairava and Varaha on the north side , Siva and Visnu in various forms 
on the west wall, and Lakulisa, Siva in different forms, Visnu and Narasimha 
among those on the south wall. Similarly, there is ‘an impartial mixture 
of Saivd and Vaisnava subjects in the image groups, representing Naiasimhaj 
ilVCahisaSUra-mardmi, VarEha, Visnu, Ardhanari and Siva, in the niches 
around the walls in the outer verandah of the Durga temple at Aihole. 
-Among the sculptures on the pillars in the Saiva temple of Mallikarjuna or 
Trailokye^vara at Pattadakal are depicted scenes from the life of KrS]^a. 
ECe is seen, for example,killing Kamsa’s great elephant, then the demon 
lELe^in who is in the shape of a horse, and, at the end, Ari§ta who attacked 
liim in the shape of a savage bull.® 

1 Cousens: Chalukyati Architecture o/ the Eanareae Districts, p. 37, Pig. 3 

2 Altekar’ The Bastrakutas and their times, p'p 275,403, 

3 Cousens (op cit.), pp. 38, 64, 66, 70. 
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It 'Will be seen that, among the incarnations of Visnu, Varaha, 
Vamana and Narasimha are the most frequent in the sculptural represent- 
ations of that deity m the early temples of the Deccan. At Ellora, as m the 
Dalavatara cave, they are found also in the Kailasa temple, in the corridor 
surrounding the back half of the court ^ The ten incarnations of Visnu are 
found sculptured on a huge rock at Badami, close behind the Bhutanatha 
group of temples. Upon the south side of this rock is a sculpture of 
Narayana reclining upon Sesa, with the ten avataras in a row above him, 
some on one side and some on the other side of Brahma * The sculpture 
in question is no doubt much earlier than the reference to the ten 
avataras in Somadeva’s Tasastilaha. The number of the avataras 
came, as a matter of fact, to be fixed at ten long before the tenth century 
A. D. A verse inscription in Pallava-Grantha characters of about the 
eighth century A. n , found in the rock-cut temple of Varaha-PerUmal at 
Mahabalipuram, enumerates the ten incarnations as follows the Pish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-Lion, the Dwarf, Bama, Rama ( Paralurama ), 
Rama ( Balarama ), Buddha and Kalkin.® The reference to the ten avataras 
in Somadeva’s work is, however, of some importance as showing that they 
were well-known, and probably worshipped, in the Deccan in the tenth century. 
The image of Narayaija with the ten avataras, on the rock at Badami, is 
still worshipped, and a small shrine has been built for the purpose in front 
of the rock.* 

The close contiguity of Saiva and Vaisnava shrines at HaVeri* 
and probably also at Ittagi, is an indication of the harmonious co-existence 
of the two cults. Interesting examples of Saiva and Vai§nava shrines 
standing in close juxtaposition to one another have been found in Mysore 
State, at Marale in the Chikmangalur Taluk, and at Mosale, a village about 
eight miles to the south of Hassan The twin temples at Mosale are 
ornate structures standing side by side, a few feet apart, and belong to 
the Hoysala style of architecture. They are identical in size and 
workmanship, and have been assigned, on architectural grounds, to the 
twelfth century a. d., when most of the ornate temples in Mysore State 
came into being. One of the shrines is dedicated to Siva styled as Nage^vara,. 
while the other contains a Vis^u image called Channakesava.® 

1 Burgess (op. cit.), p 32. 

2 Oousens ( op oit ), p 57. 

3 Sastri* Ttoo statues of Pattam Kings and Pive Paltam Insoripizons, (Memoitso/ 
the Arehaeohgieal Survey of India ^ p 5, 

A Cousens (op. cit ), p. 57 

5 Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeohgwal Department for 1924., p. &• 
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As Puranio deities, Siva and Visnu were equally reverenced 
in the Deccan, as elsewhere, a tiend reflected in sculpture as well as 
literature. Among 'the few non-Jaina writers of the Rastrakuta period, 
Tnvikrama Bhatta, the author ot JSfalacampu, who lived in the early years 
of the tenth century, under India III, was a staunch adherent of the Saiva 
faith. The work is described in the colophons as ‘imprinted with the lotus 
feet of Siva’, and the concluding verse of each chapter contains a phrase 
expressive of devotion to Siva The sixth chapter of Nalacampu contains, 
however, a fervent hymn to Visnu, and this also reminds us of the fact 
that the opening verse of Eastrakuta giants offers salutation to Visnu as 
well as Siva Devotion to both the deities was part of the religious 
syncretism of the time, and shows the popularity and ascendancy of the 
Puramc religion as a whole. But the evidence furnished by architecture 
and literary sources shows that, as an organised cult, Vaisnavism occupied 
a subsidiary position in the Deccan, and seems to have prevailed there 
in the shadow of Saivism for several centuries, say, from the eighth to the 
twelfth. The Vaisnava cult was hardly a rival of Jainism in the Deccan j 
and we find, accordingly. Jama attacks levelled chiefly against Sawism^ 
which was its greatest rival even before the rise of the Lingayats, 

BUDDHISTS AND OTHER SECTS 

The Jamas had nothing but contempt for those communities who 
had no objection to taking flesh and wine. In Yasastdaka VI 10 the Veda 
and the Buddhist and the Saiva scriptures are described as favouring the use 
of honey, flesh and wine.^ The Buddhists are particularly decried for not 
observing any restrictions in regard to food and drink In Yas'astilahct VI, 2 
Somadeva asks How can the wise respect the Buddhist who is addicted to 
flesh and wine ^ ® 

In another verse the Buddhist appears to be described as a votary of 
what IS called admita pure and simple. Somadeva seems to say that, 
excepting the Jama doctrine, all other systems favour either ‘the path of 
duality’ (dvatta) or ‘that of non-duality’ (ocdvaUa), and he illustrates his 
remarks by saying that the Mantnn or the Saiva mystic follows the 
Vdmamdrga and the Dahsmamdrga, and the Brahmanical Scriptures lay 
stress on Karma and Jnana, while those of the Buddhists merely prescribe 

1 ’ p 296 
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flesh-eatiDg,^ In Ya^ohsUlaha VII. 24 the Buddhists are mentioned first 
among certain communities who recommend the eating of flesh.* 

The quaiiel of the Jamas and the Buddhists over the question 
of using flesh as an article of food goes back to very early times. “In 
the time of Buddha theie was m Vaisali a wealthy general named Siha 
who was a convert to Buddhism He became a liberal supporter of tho 
Brethren and kept them constantly supplied with good flesh food When 
it was noised abroad that the bhikshus were in the habit of eating such 
food specially provided for them the Tirthikas made the practice a matter 
of angry lepioach ” The Master theieupon announced to the Biethren 
“the law that they weie not to eat the flesh of any animal which they had 
seen put to death for them, or about which they had been told that it 
had been killed foi them, or about which they had reason to suspect 
that it had been slam for them But he permitted to the Brethren 
as ‘ pure ’ ( that is, lawful ) food the flesh of animals the slaughter of which 
had not been seen by the bhikshus, not heaid of by them, and not suspected by 
them to have been on then .account In the Pah and Ssu-fen Vinaya 
it was after a breakfast given by Siha to the Buddha and some of the 
Brethren, for which the carcase of a large ox was procured, that the 
Nirgranthas reviled the bhikshus and Buddha instituted this new rule 
declaring fish and flesh pure m the three conditions The animal food 
now permitted to the bhikshus ... .... was tersely described as * unseen, 

unheard, unsuspected^ ” Two more kinds of animal food were later 

“declared lawful for the Brethren, viz the flesh of animals which had 
died a natural death, and that of animals which had been killed by a 
bird of prey or other savage credture”® This was the Hlnayanist position 

I n The Ms A remarks I 

2 ‘cTSSI^^raiW^RbR’ etc A little further on, Somadeva says that a king named 

^aurasena, although he had taken a vow to abstain from flesh-eating, became addict- 

ed to it, being misled by the doctrines of the Yeda, medical lore and the Advaita 

doctrine ) The Advaitamata obviously refers to the Buddhist 

view of flesh-eating 

■3 Watters Yuan Chwang's Travels %n India 6^9-64.5 A D, Tol I, p 55 

Maniohaeism, which prohibited the slaughter of animals, permitted the Hearers, as 

distinguished from the Elect, to eat flesh food when it had been slain by others Of 
Wand A History of the Harly Church, p 141. The Manichaean Elect and Hearers 
corresponded pretty well to monks and seculars Babylon was the birth-place of 
Manichaeism, and Manes, the founder of the new religion about the middle of the 

third century, was brought up in the sect of the Mngthasila, who laid special stress 
on abstinence from flesh, wine and women Hidd A History of the Church, 
Vol I, p 506. 
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in regard to the use of flesh as an article of food. The Mahayanist 
rule, on the other hand, prohibited “the use of flesh of any kind as 
food by the ‘sons of Buddha’”, and “some Mahayamsts weie strict in 
abstaining, not only fiom all kinds oi flesh food, but also from milk and 
its products”^ In Yuan Chwang's time, for instance, theie were thiee 
Buddhist monasteiies in Karnasuvaina ( in Bengal )“ in which in accordance 
with the teaching of Devadatta milk products weie not taken as food”® 
So fai as Jama ciitieism is concerned, the writers do not make any distinction 
between Hinayanists and Mahayamsts and condemn the Buddhists as a 
class foi partaking of animal food. That there was considerable laxity m 
matters of food and dunk among the Buddhists in the tenth century and 
thereabouts seems extremely probable, and charges of soft living were 
in fact occasionally levelled against them. Devasena, who wrote about 
twentyfive years earlier than Somadeva, severely criticizes Buddhist doctrine, 
in his Bhdvasamgrahaf and remarks that the Buddhist regards whatever 
falls into his begging bowl as puie, eats flesh and shamelessly drinks wine, but 
if it weie possible to go to heaven by eating flesh and drinking wine, it 
is the drunkards and the huntsmen that would go thither® Similarly, 
Udayana, who wrote a few decades after Somadeva, says that the absence 
of any restrictions in the matter of food and drink, eating at all hours of 
the day, and lightness of religious duties are among the causes that 
induce men to become Buddhists.^ Hemaeandra says in his commentary 
on his Yogasdstra 4 102 that the practice of austeiities is impossible foi 
the Buddhists who eat day and night, and make no distinction between lawful 
and forbidden food Further, he remarks in an interesting verse that 
the religion of the Bttddha is excellent indeed, its essentials being a soft 
bed, rice-gruel in the morning, boiled nee at noon, drinking bouts in 
the evening, and sugareandy at night.® The Buddhists, on the whole, 
gave offence to the Jamas by their indulgence in food and drink which the 
latter abhorred. 

In Yasashlaha VIII 43 Somadeva advises his co-religionists to have 
nothing to do with the Buddhists, the Nastikas, the Adepts in sacrifices, the 
Jatilas (that is, the Saivas) and the Ajivakas,® There is no doubt that a 
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Watters (op oit ), p 57 
Watters, Vol II, p. 191 


ftft'it.ui imrv UTirl ^ ll Verses 68-9. 

I nusrfeiPTt'il^Tl'i^Rl^'jilR^cil l Nyayakummanjah, chap 2 
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eeitaiii amount of communal hatred e'^isted between the Jainas and the 
Buddhists, and mutual reciiminations aie occasionally found in the religious 
literature ot both the communities The Jamas contended that since the 
Buddhists denied the existence of the Self, all their talk of compassion and 
philanthrophy was meaningless The Buddha is accordingly called ‘ferocious 
and merciless’ (') in JatSsimhanandi’s Varangaeanta 25 84 ^ On similar 
giounds Akalanka accuses the Buddha of criminal piopensities such as injury 
to otheis, falsehood, theft and unchastity’^ 

The Buddhists aie likewise in the habit of giving expression to 
then* contempt for the J ainas and their habits and customs The celebrated 
Mahayana work Saddharma-pundarila ( earlier than the third eentuiy ) says, 
for instance, that the Bodhisattva ‘must avoid such monks as follow the 
precepts of the Aihat, and immoial men ( chap. XIII ) 

The practice of nudity ( nagnabham ) mentioned in the Lalitav%sta>v'a 
(chap XVII) among the stupid customs followed by the adherents of the 
non-Buddhist systems obviously refers to the Digambara monks. In the first 
half of the seventh century, the great Chinese traveller Hsuan-tsang (the 
name is variously spelt), a philosopher of Mahayana Buddhism, ridicules 
Jainism as a sort of caricature of the Buddhist religion. “These sectarians”, 
writes Hsuan-tsang, “give themselves up to extreme austerities. Day and 
night they display the most ardent zeal without a moment’s respite. The law 
expounded by their founder (Mahavira) has been largely stolen from the 
books of Buddha, and on this he guided himself when laying down his 
precepts and rules. In their religious observances and exercises, they follow 

almost entirely the rule of the Buddhist monks The statue of 

their teacher, by a kind of impertinent imitation, resembles that of Buddha ” 
Here is a picture of the Digambara monks drawn by the Chinese pilgrim: 
“The Jainas think they gain distinction by leaving then bodies entirely 
naked, and they make a virtue of tearing out their hair. Their skin is 
aU broken, and their feet are horny and cracked, they are like those rotten 
trees that are found close to a river.”* In similar but less dignified 
language, certain Digambara practices are held up to ridicule in the 
Dohdhosa of Sarojavajra ( Saraha ) written in an Apabhram^a dialect 
sometime between the eighth and twelfth centuries.* Saraha, who was a 
Buddhist Tantric writer, says that if it were possible to attain salvation by 
going about naked, the dogs and the jackals would surely attain it. As 

2 I U' %% II IfySyammscaya, verso 390, 

3 Trans. Kern, p 265 (S B H ) 

4 Grousset In fhe Jbotsteps of the Buddha, pp 197-8 

5 Ed H P Sastri in irR ^ ^r. Introduction, p 6 
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regards the practice of plucking out the hair, he says something positively 
indecent. Then he says that if the carrying of peacock’s featheis 
led to salvation, the horses and the elephants who are decorated 
with them were bound to obtain it'^ Recriminations of this type point 
to theological hatred, but there is no reason to suppose that there was 
any deep-seated hostility between the Jamas and the Buddhists As 
pointed out by S. C. Vidyabhusan, ‘there was no bitter rivalry’ between 
the two communities According to the same scholar, the J aina^ writers 
Rabhasa Nandi (circa 850 a. n ) and Kalyanacandra (about 1000 a. n ) 
appear to have written commentaries on the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti s 
Sambandha^poirllcsd and PraTndna-vartika respectively , while the Jaina 
Mallavadin (about 962 a. d. ) wrote a commentary on Nyd‘yoA>iifidu-'^hd of 
Dharmottara.® 

The AjivakfS whom Somadeva mentions among the communities 
to be shunned by the Jamas were an ancient sect founded by Mankhalipiltra 
Gosalaka, a contemporary of Mahavira, and the present reference to them 
shows that members of this sect were still to be found in the tenth century. 
The Jamas disliked the Jjivakas, as their founder Gosalaka was a b:^ter 
rival and opponent of Mahavira, and the former is, as a matter of fact, 
represented as something of an impostor m early Jama literature Nor 
Were the Ajivakas liked by the Buddhists J ust as Somadeva asks the 
Jamas to keep aloof from Ajivakas, Buddhists, NSstikas and others, similarly 
the Saddharma-pund<xrlka ( Chap. XIII ) declares that the Bodhisattva 
never associates with Garakas, Parivrajakas, jSjivakas and Nirgranthas 
(Jamas) * The Ajivakas had certain pecuhar doctrines, e g. the Niyativada, 
an extreme form of fatahsm propounded by Gosalaka, and seem to have 
flourished m South India for centuries after the age of Mahavira, as their 
doctrines are included among the contemporary philosophical systems 
described m detail in the Tamil epic MammeTchalm, assigned to the eaily 
centuries of the Ghustian era. In another Tamil epic of the same age, 
the SMappadtJcdmm, the father of the heroine Kannaki is said to have 
distributed his wealth among the Ajivaka fnars. “This is a very important 

1 she oral ^ ?rri uT 3^5 ^ 

?IT WM • 

2 A History of Indian Logio, pp. 194, 198 

3 See G-opam; Ajivika sect — A new interprstAhan m BharatiyA fidys, Vol II, 
part II 

4 Trans. Kern, p ( S S.M.) In ancient Bvddliist texts the Ijivakas arfe regarded 
as -the -vrorst of the sophists. ‘As the sect is thrice mentioned in the Asoka Edicts as 
receiving royal gifts, it is certain that it retained an important position for several 
centuries at least. ' Bhys Davids . Dialogues of the Budt^a, Part I, p, 71. 
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ference inasmucli as tlie religion of the Ajivakas, if it could be so described, 
as undoubtedly practised in South India at the time It should be noted 
this connection that Somadeva, contrary to his usual practice, does not 
ention^ny doctrines of the sect so that we cannot tell how far any well- 
jfined Ajivaka system prevailed in his time. All that the refeience to the 
jivaks in Yctsastiloika pioves is the existence of the sect in the tenth century. 

In Y %&ast%l(Yko, VII 24 Somadeva seems to refer to another sect, 
[though it is not explicitly mentioned. He says that such is the peculiarity 
things that the cow’s milk is pure but not the flesh, just as the gem 
ipposed to be on the hood of a snake counteiacts poison, while snake-poison 
iself causes death. Again, milk may be taken, but not the cow’s flesh; just as 
le leaves of a poisonous plant may be taken for the cure of disease, while its 
Dots are sure to cause death.® Somadeva seems here to reply to an aigument 
lat if it was permissible to take milk there was mo reason why one 
lould not take beef Exactly this opinion is put in the mouth of the leader 
f the Hahamana sect in the Jama allegoiical play MoharajarParajayco 
'ritten about two centuries later, wherein he declares that just as one takes 
Dw’s milk, similarly one may take also cow’s flesh without incurring 
m, Rahama^ia says further that according to Dhamka, Dharma consists in 
he killing of Brahmana ascetics.® We do not know anything about this 
iahamana who appears in the play along with the Kaula and the KSpalika, but 
he views attributed to him might very well represent those of the Muslims, 
t is not clear whether Somadeva had in mind the views of any particular sect 
r community while making the statements cited above, but it was not 
mpossible for him to have been acquainted with Muslim customs, since the 
ontact between Indian and Muslim cultures goes back to a date at least two 
ienturies earlier than the composition of his Ya^astzlalsa. 

The conflict of religions in the Deccan in the tenth century 
should not blind us to the general spirit of toleration prevailing in the 
ige. Much important evidence has been adduced by scholars to prove 
the existence of concord and harmony in the sphere of religion, and we 
have referred elsewhere^ to isolated attempts at a synthesis of divergent 
philosophical and religious views in the century. 


1 AlyaAgarl Manimekhalai i/n its histoneal setting, pp 67, 193. 

2 ^ ii 3r4fT. I 4 qw tr4‘ ^4 

3 (Hriivi3c) ^ fesif uNs'tt 'RrraSi' ere er ^ ddtUcSTJr 

% II 4 24 ® 

4 See Chap, IX. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Jaina Criticism of Vedic Saorifiobs 

Apait fiom the cntieism of popular Hinduism, Somadeva denounces 
the Yedie sacrificial system for sanctioning animal slaughter in the controYer- 
sial dialogue between Ya^odhara and his mother in Yasastilaka, Book IV 
As examples of Yedie rites involving the killing of animals he mentions 
Bajasuya, Yajapeya, Gosava, Asvamedha, Eariri and Pundarika (in which an 
elephant is said to have been sacrificed)/ and condemns also the Sautra- 
mani sacrifice in which it was customary to drink wine ^ Vedic saciifices are 
represented as sinful also in Buddhist texts, for example, in the Mahavastu 
(Vol II, p 237) wherein Maia instigates the Bodhisattva to perform 
certain sacrifices for the attainment of heaven and religious merit, viz 
Asvamedha, Purusamedha, Somaprasa, Hirargada ( ^ ), Paduma and Pundaiika.® 
References like these are of a literary character and do not always point to 
contemporary conditions In any case Somadeva’s criticism of Yedie 
sacrifices and citations fiom sacrificial texts do not prove that Yedie rites 
weie common in his time, as Yedie sacrifices seem to have gone out of vogue 
and become obsolete by the tenth century The Smarta religion reigned 
supreme , and it has been pointed out, for instance, that there are only two 
Rastrakuta inscriptions which record grants made to enable Brahmanas to 
perform Yedie sacrifices like Rajasuya, Yajapeya and Agmstoma. “In all 
other cases the grants were made for discharging purely Smarta duties 
connected with lah^ cam, vaisvadem ” Further, “ Alberuni was informed 
that the Yedie sacrifices were rarely performed and practically abandoned 
because they presupposed a long life... It may be added that the 

decline of Yedie sacrifices must have set in long before the tenth century or 
even the Rastrakuta period Samkara in his Bhdsya on the Vedanta Sutfas 
3 1. 25, indeed, speaks of Vedic rites as if they were still being performed by 
cultured people in his time/ But it is important to note that the Prasasta- 
pada Bhdsya, which belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era. 
While laying down the religious duties of a householder m connection with 

iET ^ ^ The object of the Karirl saorifiee was to briBg 

rain, Por references see Handiqui N aishadhacar^ta^ Vocabulary ( $uh ^oce ) 

2 See^ for e:gainple, the first stpry of Book VII, summarised in €hap XVI 

3 JTsnt qgir ^ \ sRr ^ 

4 Altekar The Sdstrakutasr and ihetr^ "g 279 
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the Vaisesika scheme of spnitual discipline, presciibes m the fiist instance 
Smarta rites such as the five Mahayajnas and the Pakayajnas, and then 
mentions the Srauta sacrifices the Haviryajnas { Agnyadheya, Darsapamna- 
masa etc ) and the Soinayajnas ( Agnistoma, Ukthya etc ), to be nndeitaken 
ifm&has the capacity to do so ^ Udayana who wrote m the last qiiaiter of the 
tenth century says in his N’ydyalusumdhjah, chap 2, that Vedic rites such as 
Eajasuya and A^vamedha were dying out in his time, as they weie no longer 
perfoimed, and that in his age Dhaima rested only on one foot, charity, owing 
to the decline of the Vedic sacrifices ^ The Nyaya theory of s'akhoecheda^ the 
dying out of the Vedic schools, was, in fact, more m conformity with the 
process of history than the Mimamsa view which refused to believe in any 
such decay 

It may, however, be readily admitted that Vedic sacrifices continued 
to be sporadically perfomed till quite recent times, and contemporary evidence 
of the performance of such rites is not rare The Asvamedha, in particular, 
attracted many kings of the ruling dynasties Por example, the Iksvaku 
king Vasisthiputra Camtamula I, who reigned in the Andhra country about 
the second quarter of the thud century a d., is said to have performed 
the Asvamedha and Vajapeya sacrifices.® Several inscriptions of the 
Vakataka kings, who ruled in Central Provinces and Beiar, state that 
Pravaraaena I who reigned about the end of the third century a. d. performed 
four Asvamedhas besides several other Vedic sacrifices such as Agnistoma, 
Aptoryama, Ukthya, Sodasin, Atiratia, Vajapeya, Brhaspatisava and 
S^yaskra The inscriptions of the Vakatakas frequently mention their 
kinsmen, the Bharasivas, who seem to have established themselves on the 
banks of the Ganges, and are said to have celebrated as many as ten 
Asvamedhas* In Gupta records Samudragupta (cuca 330-375 A. d ) is 
stated to have revived the Asvamedha which had long been in abeyance, 
evidently m North India, for it seems to have been quite popular in the 
South. The PaEava king Sivaskandavaiman, who has been assigned to 
about the beginning of the fourth century a. d , is reported to have performed 
the Agmatoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices ® Dahrasena, the 
Traikutaka king of Northern Deccan, who ruled in the second half of the 

UJiff I’ 

3 Sarkar The JSafly Pallai^as^ p, 17 

5 Sarkar ( op. oit,), p» 38 
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fifth century, and the Kadaniba king Kysnavarman I, who ruled in West 
Mysore and Kanaia about the end of the fifth century a n, aie also 
ciedited with the peifoimanoe of the A^vamedha^ In the sixth century 
A n the Calukya Pulakesi I is mentioned as having peiformed a great many 
saoiifices including the Asvamedha ^ A much latei instance is that of 
tho Cola king Rajadhiraja I, who is known to have peifoimed the Asvamedha 
about the middle of the eleventh centuiy^ The Yadava king Krsna 
( 1247-1260 A D ) is said to have perfoimed a great many saciifices and 
‘biought flesh stiength to the Vedic ceiemonial leligion which in the course 
of time had lost its hold over the people Candupandita, the author 
of a learned commentary on Siiharsa’s Naisadhacarita, performed a large 
number of important sacrifices, showing that Vedic ritual was not extinct 
in Gujarat in the last quarter of the thirteenth century/ The Vajapeya 
was peiformed in the sixteenth century for the Vijayanagara kings 
Nrsntha and Krsna-Raya ® The Asvamedha was performed by Sevai 
Jayasing of Ambei as late as the fiist half of the eighteenth centuiy/ 

Somadeva while condemning animal slaughter for religious purposes 
combats the theory that killing in Vedic sacrifices is not, properly 
speaking, killing, as it ensures to the victim life in heaven® The subject 
is more systematically dealt with by Mallisena ( 1292 a. d ) in his 
SyadvddmmanjOirl (under verse 11) He tries to show that the killing of 
animals even for the purpose of Vedic sacrifices is a grievous sin, and quotes 
in support of his thesis the views of certain Brahmanical thinkers, Samkhyas 
and Vedantins and Vyasa, who abhoiied the practice of animal slaughter 
in V edic ritual 

1 UIT% JTSITIT I ^ U 

nriStww ^ 1 §«nfi% f ii 

1 ABOBI, Vol XXVI, p 28 and Sarkar (op cit ), p 20. 

2 Bhandarkar Earlf History of the DshJcan^ 8rd ed , p 103, 

3 Sastn The Colas, Vol I, pp 293, 312, 

4 Bbandarkar (op cit ), p, 197, 

5 ^See the English trans of Naishadhacmta, Introduction, p. III, 

6 El ice Mysore and Goorg from the Inscriptions, p 210 

7 Sea P K Gode’s papers in Poona Orientalist f Y ol II, pp, 166-lSO and 
Prakash, Vol II, pp 43-46, 

8 Sea Book IV and Chapter XII of this book 

9 Cited in the Matharavrtti, 
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The views of Vyasa are quoted also by Somadeva^ and it is inteiesting to find 
Jama wiiteis drawing on Brahmanical souices to lemfoiee the doctrine 
oi ahimsd { YcbiOiStilala, Book IV) 

giur i 3% 'Tr ti > 
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Somadeva’s views on the killing of animals in Vedic sacrifices are recoided in 
the aforesaid dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother. Mallisena sums up 
by saying that just as a ciuel man njay tiy to obtain a kingdom by killing his 
own son, but cannot escape the ignominy and sin resulting theiefiom> even if 
he attains his object, similarly, even though the gods may be gratified by the 
slaughter of animals sanctioned by the Veda, the sin caused by such killing 
can never be averted.^ 

The attacks on the authority of the Veda and its religion which we 
-eome across in Yasastilaka belong to a class of recriminatory literature 
directed against Vedic rites by Jama writers since long before the tenth 
century. Although the Vedic religion had been obsolete for centuries, it was 
considered worth while to attack the Veda, since it was the bed-rock on 
which the superstructure of Brahmanism was claimed to have been 
built up beyond the ravages of time Among the many stories 
invented for the purpose of discrediting the Vedic religion, there are 
at least three which deserve notice as illustrating the Jama attitude 
•and mentality in regard to the Brahmanical Scriptures The earlier 
version of the story of Sagara, Sulasa, Narada, Parvata and Vasu 
related in Jinasena I’s Hanvamsapurdna (cantos 17 and 23) and 
Somadeva’s Ya^astilaha, Book VII, occurs in the comprehensive Jama 
Prakrit romance Vasudemhindi, Chap V (circa sixth century a d ), 
This stoiy is interesting as recording the Jama allegation that the 
Veda and its religion were the work -of a demon named Kalasura. The 
latter is also called Mahakala, e. g. in Vasudevahvndl wherein he is 
described as a most reprobate god, the minister of Yama.® Even a sober 
philosophical writer like Vidyanandi declares in his Tattmrtha^lohavdrtika 
1. 20. 86 that the followeis of Kanada attribute the authorship of the 
Veda to Brahman, while the Jamas attribute it to Kalasura 
Similarly, m an outrageous story preserved in Vmudevahtndl (Chap 
III), Pippalada, the reputed author of the Atharvaveda, is described as 

^ sjHw =? uur ucuraRfJr gpi- 
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being born of the illicit union of the nun Sulasa and the ascetic 
Jannavakka. He is deseited by his parents as soon as he is born, 
but glows up to be an eminent Vedic scholar In the course of time 

ha comes to know the circumstances of his birth, and invents the 

Atharvaveda and its black magic in order to take revenge upon his 
parents He severs the tongue of his father with a knife, and after 
reminding him of the crane fof desertion of his own child, hacks him to 
pieces and offers the limbs as oblations in the sacrificial fire. A similar 

treatment is meted out to his mother This is the Jama version of 

the origin of the magic rites of the Athaivaveda Another interesting 
but far fiom disgusting story about Vedic rites occurs in the eleventh 
canto of Ravii^ena’s Padmacarita ( seventh centuiy a d. ), which contains 
also a slightly different version of the Parvata story. The story in 
question describes the destruction of Marutta’s sacrifice by Ravana, 
represented as a pation of Jainism in Bavisena’s work, which contains a Jama 
version of the story of the Ramayana. The Jama sage Naiada argues with 
the officiating priest about the authority of the Veda and the advisability 
of performing sacrifices, and tries to convince him of the sinful character 
of animal slaughter, ^ome of his sentiments are not unlike those expressed 
by Yasodhara m Yasastilaha, the following two veises, the first from Yams- 
Uhla, Book IV and the geeond from Padmacarita 247, may be compared. 

The assembled Br^hmanas are eniaged at the interference of NSrada, 
and attack him with kicks and blows. The news is brought to Ravana 
who hastens to the sacrificial site with bis soldiers, and there follows a 
tumultous scene in which the animals kept for the sacrifice are set 
free and sacrificial posts broken, and the Brahmanas receive a good 
hammering The description of the Brahmanas as “huntsmen with 
the sacred thread round their necks” sums up the Jama attitude towards 
the Vedic religion, 

Considering the theological hatred of earlier times, it is not 
surprising to find Jama writers inventing or giving currency to -stones 
calculated to discredit the Vedic religion and culture The Jamas had 
however, no direct knowledge of Vedic literature, and their criticism of* 
Vedic rites is often disfigured by gross exaggerations, misunderstanding and 
misstatements. A few examples may be given to show that even a deeply 
learned scholar like Somadeva is not wholly free from this" charge. 
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In Yasastilala^ Book IV, Somadeva quotes a Vedio phrase 
and opines that the Veda sanctions the killing of a Biahmana in 
spite of the general in]unction that a Brahmana should not be killed ^ We 
are not heie concerned with the question of whether tiaees of human 
saeiifioe aie found in the Vedic age, but the phrase cited by Somadeva belongs 
to the iitual of the Purusamedha which is wrongly supposed by him to be a 
human saeiifiee The Purusamedha was a symbolic iite, and the human 
victims, men as well as women, who were actually tied to the saoiificial posts, 
were set free, one and all, after the paryagmkarcma or carrying of a firebrand 
lound the victims These are enumerated in the Vdjasaneytsamhita XXX 
5-22 and the Taittinya Brahmana, III 4, while the S'atapatha Brahmana 
(XIII. 6. 2. 12, 13) says ... Now, the victims had the fire carried 
round them, but they were not yet slaughtered Then a voice said to him, 
<Purusha, do not consummate (these human victims) if thou wert to 
consummate them, man ( purusha ) would eat man t Accordingly, as soon as 
fire had been earned round them, he set them free, and offered oblations to the 

same divinities The Kdtydyana S'rauta Sutra XXI 1, 12 

clearly says that the Brahmanas and the other victims aie released, just as 
the Kapinjala birds and the other wild animals are set fiee in the Asvamedha 
after the paryagmharana (XX. 6 9) It is true that there are two Srauta 
Sutras, Vaitana (XXXVII. 10 ff ) and Sankhayana (XVI 10 ff.), which set forth 
a form of Purusamedha in which a man is to be sacrificed, but these Sutras lack 
Brahmana authority for what they prescribe , and as Eggeling jpoints out, 
the Purusamedha described therein “ is nothing more than what SankhSy ana 
appears to claim for it, viz. an adaptation, and that a comparatively modern 
adaptation, of the existing Asvamedha ritual ’’ Further, “ the very fact that, 
in both Sutra works, this sacrifice is represented as being undertaken, not 
for the great object of winning immortal life, but for the healing of the 
Saerificer’s bodily infirmities, might seem sufficient to stamp the ceremony 
as one partaking more of the nature of the superstitious rites of the Atharvan 
priests than of that of the great sacrifices of the traditional Srauta ritual.”* 
According to Keith, the ritual prescribed in the versions of ^nkha,yana and 
the Yaitdna “’is a mere priestly invention to fill up the apparent gap in 
the sacrificial system which provided no place for man Hillebrandt 
gives too much importance to the version of Sankhayana and remarks that the 

1 See Chap. XII. 

2 Eggeling’s TmmlaUony Part V, p 410. 

3 Eggeling ^atapatha Brahmana^ Trans , Part V, Introduction, p, xliv. 

4 TaxUtrlya Smmh%td, Trans , Introduction, p, cxxxvm. 
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Parusamedha is a relic of a barbaric age,* but tbe statement is vague, and 
there are no reliable data whieh might enable us to deteimine the limits of 
this ‘barbaric age’ The evidence of the Satapatha Brahmana, a far more 
ancient text, is of greater value than that of the two Sutra texts, and 
the fact remains that as eaily as the age of the Satapatha Brahmana 
no human victims were sacrificed m the Purusamedha. More generally 
speaking, the legend of Sunahsepa “is enough to show that human 
sacrifice was for the Brahmana period a horror beyond words” ^ It 
IS also noteworthy that the Purusamedha is not mentioned at all in the 
Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda the Taittirlya, the Mmtrdy<xnl and 
the Kdihala nor in the comprehensive Baudhayana S'rauta Sutra^ 

Another misleading statement made by Somadeva in Ya&asUlakd, 
Book lY, concerns the Grosava sacrifice He opines that this rite was 
devised to sanction incest with one’s mother and sister ^ The Gosava was an 
ehdha or one-day sacrifice and usually performed by a man of position of the 
Vai^ya caste, who might be honoured by the king and the people. The man 
who performed the Gosava was therafter called Sthapati, an honorific term. 
According to some, this rite was exclusively meant for the Vai^ya caste, and 
one of its important features was that fresh milk was poured over the 
Sacrificer while seated on the bare ground to the south of the Ahavaniya fire. 
This IS roughly the account of the Gosava given in the Kdtydyana S'rctuta 
Sutra XXll 11 6-11. The prescribed sacrificial fee of a myriad oxen shows 
that the rite was performed by a wealthy man, and according to the 
Sankhayana Srauta Sutra XVI 15. 1 it should be undertaken by one who 
desires cattle The Ta^ttiriya Brahmana II. 7. 6 and Tandya Brahmana 
XIX. 13. 1 connect the Gosava with Svarajya or supremacy as the promised 
goal, and in any case the rite was meant for a leading man of the community 
as marking the culminating point in his social rank and position As pointed 
out by Hillebrandt,* there were certain special sacrifices for particular classes 
of men, e. g the Rajasuya for the Ksatriyas, the Brhaspatisava for the 
Brahmanas and the Suta-, Sthapati-, GramanI-, and Go-sava for the other 
orders of society. Now, the Gosava had a particular connection with 
the bovine species The Taittiriya Brdhman/x ( op cit ) observes that the ox 
IS Supremacy, and the Sacrificer acts like an ox® Sayapa’s interpretation 

1 BitucA-LtUetatur, p 153. 

2 Keith Tmtttrlya S<tmhvtd (op cit ), p cxl 

3 Ibid , p* cxsxviii 

4 ‘enf—dtet ^<>11 i* Books iV 

and Vllj and section 30 

6 M%tual-L%Ueratur^ p 14:3 

6 I ^ I’ 
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“Just as au os roams freely in the woods, so does the Sacrifieer in the 
Brahmaloka" does not appeal to be accurate in view of the detailed 
explanation of the rite given in the Jaiminlya Bmhmana II 113 ^ The lattei 
test describes the viata of the Gosava and it consists in imitating the ways of 
an os The Saeiificer is to lie with his mother, his sistei, and a woman of 
his own gotra^ drink water and eat grass with face downwards, and ease 
himself wherever he feels the necessity® It is said that Janaka of Videha 
wanted to perform the Gosava, but when he was told about the procedure, 
he declared that he was willing to pay the prescribed sacrificial fee, but 
not to undertake the vrata, and did not aftei all venture to set about the 
iite Punyakesa, the king of the Sibis, once undertook the Gosava, He felt 
like easing himself in the royal assembly, and while uncovering himself for the 
purpose then and there, exclaimed that the rite was suitable only foi old 
men, and only an old man should undertake it, for ‘all this’ is peimissible 
to the old The Brdhmana therefore concludes that the Gosava was a 
sthavirayajna, and should be undertaken only at an advanced age ® It 
was thus an apparently innocent sacrifice primarily designed for old 
people, free from the repulsive significance attributed to it by Jama 
writers. It may be noted that the wata described in the Jaiminiya 
Bfahmana is omitted im most of the texts deahng with the Gosava, e g., 
in the S'raiita Sutras of Katyayana (op eit), Sankhayana 14 15, 

Baudh^ana 18. 7 and Ssvalayana 9 8, and the Tandya Brdhmana 19 13 , 
while the Taittirlya Brdhmana (op cit ) seems to make only a passing 
reference to it gaurwa hhavati Caland shows that there is good leason 
to believe that the Ja%mvn%ya Brdhmana is older than the Tdn,dya or 
Pahcavimsa Brdhmana, and he thinks that the latter text omitted certain 
details, e g the of vratatho Gosava, perhaps because it found them too 
‘barbaric’ ^ It is quite probable that the childish procedure of behaving 
like an ox became soon obsolete, and was excluded from the customary 
ritual of the Gosava 

Somadeva is not the only Jama author to make misleading 
Statements regarding Vedic sacrifices Kavisena asserts in Padmaearita 
11. 85 that intercourse with forbidden women is required in the Gosava 
sacrifice. Devasena who wrote Barsanasdra in 933 a n ^ says in his 
Prakrit Bhdvasamgraka (verses 52-3) that the cow is declared to be 

1 Das Javm.'niiya Brahmana %n Auswahl, p 167 

3 q%r i’ 

4 Dwticammia-Brahmana Tfanst Caland, Introduction, p sxi 

5 See Introduction to ( Mamkacandra Jama Granthamala ), p. 12 
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a goddess (by the Brahmanas) and all the gods are believed to reside 
in her body, yet they kill her in the Gosava sacrifice and eat the flesh, 
do they not kill those gods by killing the eow*^ The Jamas had a 
tendency to believe that all saciifices whose names began with the 
name of a living creature involved its slaughter m the accompanying ritual 

Another example of erroneous statements made by Jama writers 
about Vedic rites is found imBavisena’s 'PaSmwiarda 11. 87-89 . 

^r| i f Ji*rtr5r. ii 

^ *r srrpra; ^ ^ ii 

i sjsfis^r %3i; a 

l!hese verses containing details, corresponding more or less to particulars 
found in Vedic texts, might very well deceive an unwary reader not 
familiar with the Vedic sacrificial system Among the terms used juhwha 
15 a misreading for jumbaka, and mklma for inkhdha Ravisena means 
to say that oblations are offered in the fire on the back of a tortoise, 
but if one is not available, the offerings are made in a fire kindled on 
the head of a Brahmana with certain characteristics, immersed in the 
Water up to the mouth. This is an atrocious misrepresentation of a 
Vedie rite which took place on the third day of the Aivamedha towards 
the end of the sacrifice at the end of the purificatory bath [avabhrtha). 
What really happened was that an oblation of clarified butter was made 
on the head of a man of hideous appearance, standing in the water, 
with the man.ti'a ‘To Jumbaka hail T The mantra occurs in the Vw/asaneyi- 
samhita 25. 9, Jumbaka being a name of Varuna as explained, for instance, in 
the Ta%tUrlya Brahmana III. 9 15. Among the epithets applied to the 
man the most frequent are pingala ‘ tawny-eyed ’, khalaU ‘ bald-headed 
mhUdha, and suMa ‘white' or rather ‘pale’. As regards vikhdha, it is 
Variously explained as dantura ‘with protruding teeth' by Karka on the 
S^dtydyana S'rauta Sutra XX. 8. 16, Mahidhara on the Vdjasaneyisamhitd 
25. 9, and Harisvamin on the S'atapatha Brahmana XIII. 3 6. 5, as 
svedamMdila^anra and vikhnnadeha ‘perspiring’ ‘clammy’ by SSyana, on 
the Taithriya Brahmana (op cit.), and as ‘leprous’ by Varadattasuta 
Anartlya in his commentary on the 8'dnkhdyana S'rauta Sutra 16. 18. 
The latter text as well as the Baudhayana S'rauta Sutra 15. 37 uses 
some other epithets to make the man still more repulsive, and Sankhayana 

HT ^ I ?|<ir sf ^ ^ ii 

49 
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adds that he should be led to a river and immersed therein, and when 
the waters flow into his mouth the Adhvaryu priest should make an 
oblation of horse’s blood on the man’s head with the tnantTa ‘ hliTunaihcttydyw^ 
svahd’. After the oblation the man is bi ought out of the water (^mhsedhointi 
explained in the commentaiy as nirgamayanU), and possibly driven away 
as a scapegoat. Just as there aie no traces of remnants of human 
sacrifice m this rite, as Weber thought, similarly it did not involve any 
inhuman practice like lighting a file on a man’s head, as alleged by 
Ravisena. 

It IS hardly necessary to cite othe^ examples of J aina misstatements 
regarding Vedic rites, Eavi§ena tells us also that in a sacrifice called 
Matrmedha one’s mother was killed, while m the Pitrmedha one’s father 
suffered the same fate (11. 86). Jinasena I states that kings were sacrificed 
by hundreds and thousands in the Rajasuya, which, according to him, was 
devised by the wicked god Mahakala, an enemy of kings. This amazing 
statement occurs m his Hctrivarhsapurdnco written in 78S a. n ^ Hemacandra 
mentions a Gomedha and a Naramedha along with the Asvamedha in a 
sweeping condemnation of Vedic sacrifices in a verse of his commentary 
on his Yogaidstra 4. 102 * In another amusing verse in the same work 
(2. 38) he declares that the poor Carvaka is rather preferable to Jaimini, 
because the former openly professes atheism, while the latter is a monster 
disguised as an ascetic citing Vedic texts ® 

It 13 evident that much of the information of Jaina writers ill 
regard to Vedic rites was based on hearsay, and the only thing they definitely 
knew about them was that they involved the sacrifice of living beings, men 
as well as animals Their statements are no doubt ‘malct Jide, misleading 
and erroneous, but similar inaccuracies are found also in the Mdfliarmi'th 
on the SdmkhyakdTdidf' It may be noted in this connection that the 
following sacrificial verse is quoted, perhaps inaccurately, in both the 
MdiharawrUi and Somadeva’s YaiasUldka VII. 30 ; 
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^ J ii 23 142. 

The Matharavrtti misunderstands the significance of thd Purusamedha and the 
Gosara. It sajs STfiSr 
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The vewe occurs in a different form in the comjnentanes of Uyg-ta and 
Mahidhara on the Vajasane^isamhztd 24. 40 : 

Among other sacrificial citations, all of which are anonymous, we 
have already reproduced the dubious statement on the Gosava sacrifice 
quoted in YasasUlaka, Books IV and VII, 30. The dictum 51 

^ u ’ftuT quoted in the same context cannot be genuine, 

because although the reference to wine is correct, the name of the rite 
{sautm'n%a,7vi) is incorrectly spelt. The word is, in fact, consistently misspelt 
by Somadeva who writes sautmmani for smtmnmnil' The following sacnfieial 
verse IS Cited m VII. 30 

The verse is olearly spurious, and might even be an invention, as it 
contains the absurd statement that the king is sacrificed at the Bajasuya, 
The only reference to human sacrifice in the ritual of the Bajasuya is 
in the legend of ^unahsepa, which is recited by the Hotr priest after 
the anointing of the king, but the story in question is nothing less than 
a condemnation of the offering of a human vxctim. Hillebrandt’s view 
that the recitation of the legend is a reminiscence of a possible early 
connection of the Bajasuya with human sacrifice is clearly far-fetched| 
and has been rejected by Keith.® 

The following eita^iion bearing on the Purusamedha in Tasastt2ah& 
VII, 30 is an example of haphazard quotation or misquotation from 
sacrificial texts. It reads as follows m Somadeva ’s work 

The passage in question forms part of a longer one found with variations 
in the Vdjasaneyisamhtd XXX. 5ff , the TmtUriya BrdJimma III 4, and the 
^atapcetha Brdhmanco XIII. 6. 2. The ancient text, e. g. that of the Taithrlyct 
Bfdhmaryx, reads as follows ; 

^ 1 ^ITR UVt ^ 

1 iTwq; i i ^iur i \ dtuR ^ i 

The principles underlying Vedic injunctions are ciitieized by 
Somadeva in the aforesaid controversial dialogue in Yas<xst%ldka, Book 

2 Hillebrandt Ettual-hUefatur^ p. 145, and Keith p, 62 
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IV' Similar objections to the authoiity of tho Veda as a whole aie 
recorded m various Jama works, e g- Akalanka’s Nydycmimscaya 3), 

Anantavirya’s commentaiy on the Parlhsdmulha Sutra (chap. 3) eto. 
Akalauka attacks the apamruseya theory of the oiigin of the Veda, and 
gays that if the Veda revealed its own tiuth, it would be unneceasaiy 
to study texts like the lyurveda, which are an integral part of the 
Veda. Further, if the Veda was eternal, the geneiations of students who 
have been studying and explaining it would be like an endless succession 
of bhnd men following one another, and if the Veda had really no author^ 
its statements would be hke the utterances and customs of barbarians 
which could not be attributed to any competent authority * Anantavirya 
goes further and opines that the Veda cannot be regarded as an authoritative 
gource of knowledge, whethernt is supposed to be apanruseya or pauruseya 
In the former ease, supposing there exists an endless sequence of Vedic 
interpretation current from times without a beginning, this interpretation 
is bound to go astray in the course of time owing to defects of memory, 
ineptitude of expression, and dishonest motives, thus destroying thq 
authoritative charactei of the Veda Even at ' the present time those 
who profess astrology, for instance, are seen to make misleading statements , 
there are some who know the hidden truth but explain it otherwise for 
some evd purpose, there are some who know the subject but misinterpret 
it for lack of the faculty of expression, while there are others who make 
incorrect statements, having missed a vital link in the sequence of facts. 
The same is the case with the Veda, hence the divergence of opinions 
regarding hhamnd, vidhi, niyoga etc., and disagreement among Manu, 
Yajnavalkya and others m laying down Smj:ti rules in harmony with 
the true import of the Vedas Thus the Veda would fail to conform 
to the truth even if it were based on a tradition without any beginning. 
The apauruseya theory therefore does not help to establish the Veda 
as a reliable and infalhble guide, nor is the paur^Aseya theory moie helpful. 
There are indeed good reasons for supposing the Veda to be the composition 
<£ a certain individual or individuals, e. g the mention of the names 
of the sages, gotras and schools, subject to birth and decay, the arrangement 
of the sentences according to a hard and fast lule, and the dictum 

1 Sea Chap. XII, 

ir 416-418. 
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that <The Veda is of a oertam- person iikothe SStras of Mac'd’ oto.’ 

The fact of the Veda having an author does not, however, give it an 
authoritative character. Anantavirya declaies “We do not deny authority to 
the Veda on the giound that it has no author. The Veda lacks authority 
because it can never be free from defects owing to its expounders having 
no kno'wledge of supersensuous things”^ The Jamas thus close the 
door, to their own satisfaction, upon all claims that may be put forward in 
behalf of the Veda bemg an authoritative source of human knowledge. 

It IS extremely doubtful if Jama attacks on the Veda and the 
Vedic religion made any impression upon Brahmanical circles rf they 
were at all acquainted "With them. The regeneration of the Vedie 
sacrificial system was out of the question, but renewed and vigorous 
attempts eotnmued to be made to eastablish the authority of the Veda 
on a firmer and sounder basis. The first great effort towards this end in 
medieval times was made by Kumarila (seventh century a. d.) and the 
school of Mimamsa founded by him and thereafter by the ■distinguished 
writers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school who flourished in the ninth and 
tenth centuries It was the leaders of the latter school that exercise^ 
paramount influence in the intellectual sphere m Somadeva’s age. The 
Naiyayikas rejected the Mimamsa view that the Veda was eternal, 
and not composed by any indmdual, and sought to replace the apay/ruseyct 
theory by a more plausible doctrine, Jayanta says in his Nyaycmanjarl 
that the Mimamsakas are incapable of devising an adequate method 
for maintaining the authority of the Veda, words aided by convention 
can only have the power to signify, the determination of the shades 
of meaning must inevitably depend upon the judgment of some one, 
hence words can have any authoritative character only when they are 
uttered by a trustworthy person and not otherwise ® The Naiyayikas 
thus usher m the pauruseya theory and glorify the Veda as th§ 
handiwork of God Himself. Jayanta, for instance, says that He who 
created the universe composed also the Vedas containing His teachings, 
and the people believe in the Vedas because they believe in Him, the 
Trustworthy^ Guide and the Supreme Lord without a beginning nn wise 
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man would have thus believed in the Vedas, had they beea without m 
author (as the MimSmsakas hold).^ 

While emphasizing the fact the Veda is composed by God and 
aoeepted by the vast majority of the people, the leaders of the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika school adopt a rather contemptuous attitude towards the 
Scriptures of the minoiities like the Buddhists and Jamas. Vaoaspati 
in NydyarvartiLartatparya-tlha 2 1, 68 contrasts the Vedas with the 
Buddhist and Jama Scriptures composed by mere mortals who aie 
neither Creators nor Omniscient Beings.® Sridhara says in NydyahandaU 
(p. 217) that the Veda is known to be the work of a Superior Being 
(|nm<scMJises«), because its message is unquestioningly aoeepted by all 
who belong to the vorniasroima order of society. If it were the work 
of an ordinary person, like the Scriptures composed by Buddha and 
cfthers, not all discerning persons would unquestioningly act upon its 
teachings. That with regard to which there is a universal consensus of 
opinion (on the subject of its rehability)is bound to be an authoritative 
source of knowledge, like direct perception and similar means of 
cogmtion® Thus while the Vedic sacrificial religion was fast becoming 
a relic of the past, the authority of the Veda was constantly reaffirmed 
by Mimamsakas, Smartas, and Nyaya-Vai^esikas alike. It is noteworthy 
&at even Samkara in his Bhasya on the Vedanta Sutras 8. 1, 25 
supports in principle the daughter of animals in Vedic sacrifices, and 
proclaims the purity of all rites prescribed by the Veda. The voice of 
Jaina criticism was not likely to be heard in an age cbaraeterized by 
a large-scale revival of Brahmanieal thought, say, from about the Seventh 
to the end of the tenth oentury. 
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qfe srif ll Itui, Book IV. 


‘iT ^ l’ See also Chap, IX, 
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neither Creators nor Omniscient Beings.® Sridhara says in NydyahandaU 
(p. 217) that the Veda is known to be the work of a Superior Being 
(|nm<scMJises«), because its message is unquestioningly aoeepted by all 
who belong to the vorniasroima order of society. If it were the work 
of an ordinary person, like the Scriptures composed by Buddha and 
cfthers, not all discerning persons would unquestioningly act upon its 
teachings. That with regard to which there is a universal consensus of 
opinion (on the subject of its rehability)is bound to be an authoritative 
source of knowledge, like direct perception and similar means of 
cogmtion® Thus while the Vedic sacrificial religion was fast becoming 
a relic of the past, the authority of the Veda was constantly reaffirmed 
by Mimamsakas, Smartas, and Nyaya-Vai^esikas alike. It is noteworthy 
&at even Samkara in his Bhasya on the Vedanta Sutras 8. 1, 25 
supports in principle the daughter of animals in Vedic sacrifices, and 
proclaims the purity of all rites prescribed by the Veda. The voice of 
Jaina criticism was not likely to be heard in an age cbaraeterized by 
a large-scale revival of Brahmanieal thought, say, from about the Seventh 
to the end of the tenth oentury. 


1 

2 

3 


^ ^ I 

qfe srif ll Itui, Book IV. 


‘iT ^ l’ See also Chap, IX, 
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The cult of the Devi, who is known under different names, Candika, 
Katyayani, Bhavani, Duiga etc , seems to have been widely prevalent from 
about the seventh century onwards The cult, as ordinarily practised, 
represents what is known as bakti worship, and must he distinguished from 
the abnormal ritual mentioned by Somadeva in YasasUlaka There aie, for 
instance, two rock-cut temples dedicated to Durga at Mamallapuram, 
now the village of Mahabalipuram, known also as the Seven Pagodas, on 
the sea-coast, about foity miles south of Madras The excavations at this 
place date from the second quaiter of the seventh century a d ^ The temples 
are locally known, the one as Kotikal Mandapa, and the other as Draupadfs 
Batha ^ The former is a primitive-looking shrine consisting of a hall, about 
22 feet long and eight feet wide The latter is- a beautifully carved little 
shrine with a domical roof, and contains a bas-relief figure of Duiga. In fiont 
of the temple is a huge rock-eut figure of Durga’s vehicle, the lion There 
are, besides, various sculptural representations of the goddess on some of the 
other temples and rocks at Mamallapuram. A number of crudely fashioned 
figures of the goddess and her hon are also carved on some of the isolated 
rocks near the Shore Temple facing the sea. In the so-called Draupadfs 
Hatha the bas-relief figure of Durga is fottr-armed and portrayed standing on 
a lotus pedestal with two worshippers kneeling at her feet. These features 
are also seen in the bas-rehef representation of the goddess m one of the 
large panels on the walls of the temple known as the Varahamandapa. 
Other panels, which represent the goddess with eight arms, and trampling on 
the head of a buffalo, occur on the facade of the Tnmurti Temple and in the 


tte Birkhala cliffs, at the eastern end of the island, on to the rocks by the river 
brink, -where the terrible god Kala Bhairava resided The last such offering to KSla 
Bh§.ira.va was witnessed in 1*824 It is significant that the shrine of Candamari 
IS called MahShhairava in Somadeva s TazastilaJea It 13 said that about the time 
when a Chauhan Rajput named Bharat Singh took Mandhata from ISfathu Bhil in 
1165 A D, a priest named Baryao Nath used to worship Omkara Siva on the island. 
There is a legend that Daryao-Nath by his austerities shut up Kali Devi, the consort 
of Kida Bhairava^ who fed on human flesh, in a cave, for the protection of the 
pilgrims. The mouth of this cave is still shown It was also arranged that K&la 
Bhairava should in future receive human sacrifices at regular intervals The 
disciples of Daryao Nath still enjoy lands on account of the worship of Omkara ^ivS/, 
Imperial Ga^tteer of Ind%a^ Yol IX, p 293 ff It os difficult to separate fact from 
fiction in these traditions , but an abnormal variety of Tantnc cult seems to have 
grown upj evidently at a later time, on the island of Mandhata, and no doubt 
represented a debased type of ^aivism or Tantricism resembling the YamaTnargct) 
described in Somadeva’s J&iastiiaha 

1 See Appendix IIL 

2 See Longhuret, .Pdlam Bart II, 
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interior of the Vaiiiha Temple The stoiy of Duiga, slaying the Buffalo 
Demon was popular not only in India but in Java, and a lemarkable bas-ielief 
showing tbe fight of the goddess with the demon, legaided as one of t.ie finest 
specimens of Indian ait, is found in the so-called Mahisasuiamandapa. The 
eight-armed goddess, astride on her lion, is lepiesented as shooting aiiows at 
the demon whose colossal figure is seen slightly receding before her, with one 
of his followers slain and another apparently wounded ^ It is also notewor- 
thy that, in the bas-reliefs in the Draupadi’s Batha and the Varahamandapa, 
one of the worshippers is shown as cutting off the tresses of his hair with a 
sword as a votive offering to the goddess. Such practices are, of course, far 
different from the various forms of self-torture practised in connection with 
the cult of Candamaii, or Candika, as described by Somadeva and others. 
The practices described by Somadeva in YasasUlaka evidently belong to 
an abnormal variety of the cult, which appealed to the fanaticism of a limited 
class of worshippers. But the cult of the Devi, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, had a much wider appeal, and old temples dedicated to the Goddess 
are found in various parts of India.® The cult was, as stated below, popular 

1 The scene is represented on a much smaller scale in a beautiful panel discovered 
near the ^iva temple at Bhumara of the early Gupta period ( see Appendix III ) The 
goddess IS four-armed with a sword in one hand and a trident in another She 
stands with her left foot on the head of the buSalo and grasps his tail with one of her 
bands See plate xiv ( b ) m R D Banerji’s monograph on the temple 

2 Some of the old temples dedicated to Devi may here be mentioned, many of which 
have been rebuilt m later times The temple of Amba Bhavani on the summit of the 
hills of Arasur at the south-western extremity ot the Araval i rai ge is an important 
centre of pilgrimage, and lays claim to a remote antiquity. The ancient town of 
Darbhavatl or Dabhoi, about twenty miles to the south-east of the city of Baioda, 
contains a temple dedicated to Bhadra Kalika Mata ( Bhadrakall ). It is situated to 
the right of the famous Hira Gate at Dabhoi on the east side of the old fort, and stands 
on the site of an older shrine in honour of the same goddess It was probably built 
by Yishaldev Yaghela about 1255 ad ‘Its dimensions are small, but the whole 
outer face has been so broken by mouldings, and ornamented by sculptures, large and 
small, as to render it typical of the rich thirteenth century style in Gujarat ’ The 
temple is, in fact, one of the most important architectural monuments of the 
pre-Muslim period in Gujarat Another Devi temple known as Kalka Mata or 
Kalka BhawanI stands on the lofty summit of the hill of Pavagadh situated about 
twenty five miles north-east of Baroda The goddess has been worshipped on the 
rocky peak for many centuries as the guardian deity of the hill ‘The shrine, which 
IS visible from a distance oi many miles m the plains below, is no doubt very ancient, 
being mentioned as a place of pilgrimage under the rulers of Anhilvad Pat an ’ But 
the present building is probably of a much later date. Commissariat History of 
Gujarat, Yol I, pp Ixi, Ixxxvn, 191. An ancient temple of Devi or Candika, 
Venerated by Rajputs throughout Malwa and Mewar, exists at the small village of 
Antri in the Garoth District of Indore State The present temple is, however, a 
modern structure built with the materials collected from the ruins of an older shrine, 

50 
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at royal courts, as it was believed to promote success in warfare. The 
temples and scuiptuies at Mamallapuiam, which was essentially a royal 
foundation, prove the populaiity of the cult of Duiga, probably for simi ar 
reasons, duiing the rule of the Pallavas in the south fioiu the seventh c©n.tuiy 
onwards The Tallavas weie supplanted by the Colas, and it is noteworthy 
that Vijayalaya, the founder of the line of the imperial Colas, built a Du).g4 
temple at Tanjore^ after his conquest of the city about the middle of the 
ninth centuiy a n ^ Jt may be noted that about thi,s time, in Northern 

A small temple dedicated to tiie god Samba (^ambbix) and Devi stands outside the 
\illage of Djglii, SIX miles due east of Kajgaon Station in the East K.liandesh 
District, a couple of miles fiom the fiontier of Hyderabad (Deccan) ‘Tbe temple 
consists of a porch in front, a mandapa on pillars "with a high dome, an 
unta^ala or passage leading to the sanctum or gafhliagTha and the sanctum, or 
shirne itself ^ The sanctum contains a small linga and a large standing 
image of Devi A niche on the* north wall of the mandapa contains a dancing 
figure of Camunda She has four hands and an emaciated body, but the 
scorpion usually to be found in her stomach is absent. She holds a trident, 
a shull-mace (Mai^i^dTzi^r^) and a skull cup (nara Jcapdla) F‘) ogress Eepoit of the 
Avchaf^ologtcal Survey of India^ Western G^fcle^ 1920, pp 75, 99 Close to the 
island of mandhata in the Narmada, a small ravine on the north bank of the 
river, popularly known as the JSwriwa contains ‘a prostrate figure 18^ feet 
in length, rudely carved in bold relief on four basalt slabs laid end to end. 
It has ten arms, all holding clubs and pendent skulls, but only one head. 
On its chest is a scorpion, aud at its right side a lat, while one foot rests 
on a smaller prostrate human figure ’ The huge image no doubt represents 
Camunda or Mihakali, and was evidently intended to be placed in a colossal 
temple which was never completed The bed of the ravine is covered with 
huge basalt rocks, slightly carved in some places, which doubtless had the 
same destination ’ Imperial Gazetteer of Indm^ Vol IX, p, 296 
1 Sastn The Colas, Vol I, p. UO 

Temples of Durga appear to have been built in different parts of medieval 
India. An inscription discovered in the village of Dirghasi, four mhes to the 
north of Kalingapatam in the Ganjam District, records the erection of a maogdapa 
in front of a temple of Durga at Dirgharasi or Dirghasi in the ^aka year 
997 (1075 A n ), by a Brahmana chieftain named Ganapati in the service of 
the Eastern Ganga king Rajaraja I of Orissa (1068-1078 a n ) B D Banerji 
Suiury of Orissa, Yoi I, p 24:6 There is a ruined temple of Durga of about 
twelfth century, near the village of Balsana in the West Khan desk 
District of Bombay Presidency Inside the shrine stands the mutilated image 
the goddess The temples at Balsana suffered badly at the hands of the 
Muslim invaders An inscription on the stone lintel of a ruined temple bears 
a date corresponding to 1148 a. n See Fr ogress Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of Indka, Western Circle, 1919, pp 46, 56 There is an old temple called the temple 
of Devi Hinglaj in the village of Baridelchi near Mehidpur Town in Indore 
State. edifice has been partially rebuilt, as the hJckara and the garhhagrha 

are modern, but the porch in front has four well carved medieval pillars. Inside 
t shrine is an old image which is a very good representation of the killing 
Sp. Frogress Meport of 
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India, Dui'ga or Bhagavati was fervently worshipped by some of the Gnrjara- 
Pratihaia emperors of Kanauj ^ 

Somadeva is not the only Jaina writer of the tenth century 
who refers to the cult of Candika. A few decades earlier, Devasena 
in his BMvasamgmha (verse 76) mentions the killing of goats at the 
altar of Candika and the worship of the Kula® with wine while Siddharsi in 
his UpamtUbhanaptapancd Katha (Book IV) refers to the worship of 
Candika with wine and describes drinking bouts and merrymaking in the 
forecourt of the shrine of the goddess with then evil consequences So 
far as Somadeva is concerned, the cult of Candika is located by him in 
the city of Eajapura in the Yaudheya country, which has been variously 
identified as the region between the Sutlej and the Jumna, or Bahawalpur 
State in the Punjab, south of Multan ® If the Yaudheya country is 
supposed to be the region between the Sutlej and the Jumna, Eajapura 
may perhaps be identified with Eajpura in Patiala state, now an important 
]unction on the North Western Eailway. Somadeva describes Eajapura 
as full of magnificent temples, and it is obviously the capital of the Yaudheya 
country, but we cannot be certain about its identification It may be 
noted in this connection that a Eajapura is mentioned by Yuan Chwang,^ 
and it has been identified with the Eajapuri frequently mentioned in the 
Mdjutmangitil, the modern Eajauii in the province of Jammu in Kashmir. 
We have no evidence to connect Eajapuri with the Candika cult, but 
the Chinese traveller describes the inhabitants from Lampa to Eajapura 
as ‘of rude violent dispositions’ and as ‘inferior peoples of frontier (i. e. 
barbarian) stocks’, reminding one of the babaias who were in the habit 
of worshipping the goddess under different names. But few ancient remains 
have been discovered at Eajauri, and a recent survey revealed nothing 
except a few architectural fragments belonging to temples similar to those 
of Kashmir proper ® The site of Eajapura is, as a matter of fact, of 

1 The Partabgarh inscription o£ Mahendrapala II (946 A* D ) Has, for instancSi 
two verses in praise of Durga almost at the beginning Kagabhata II (first 
half 'of 9th century), Bhoja I (second half of 9th century) and Mahendrapala 
I ( end of 9th and early 10th century ) are described as ardent devotees of 
Bhagavati or Durga {paramhhagavatl-hkaMa)^ HI, Vol XIV, p, 176 £f 

2 Xula means ^akti For details see Introduction to HulacuIdmaV'i Tmtra 
{Tanirik Te%t9\ 

3 Poussin: Dymsties et Histoire de Vlnde depu%B p* 44« 

4 Watters On Yuan Chtoang, vol I, p. 284 

5 Kak AnhqmHes of and Bajauri (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 

of India, Xo 14). 
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httle impoitance with legaid to the cult of Candamarl. Somadeva’s account 
IS in some respects so giaphic and detailed that he seems to write from 
fiist-hand knowledge of the cult, as it was practised by certain zealots in 
his time somewhere in the Deccan. 

The Mahayoginis are described by Somadeva in Yo>scistt,lciik(X.y 
Book I, 111 connection with the temple of CandamaiJ The description 
13 lather fantastic, but the authoi's purpose is to depict the teirific aspect 
of these deities and lepiesent them as fit companions of CandamaiL In 
Book III the spy is declared to have communed with the Mahayoginis 
and acquired supeisensuous knowledge ^ These references are interesting as 
illustrating the fact that the cult of the Yoginis was prevalent in the 
tenth century It is noteworthy that the circular temple of the sixty-four 
Yoginis at Bheiaghat, thirteen miles from Jubbulpore, has also been 
assigned to the tenth century” This peculiar shrine ‘consists of a huge 
thick wall along the outer edge of a circular platform, inside which 
there is a cucnlar rov ot pillars and pilasters arranged in two concentric 
circles’ There is a fiat roof supported on the pillars and pilasters Accord- 
ing to Cunningham, the temple of the Sixty-four Yoginis was originally 
a simple eiieular enclosure, containing the images of the Yoginis, the wall 
being of the same height as the statues. He concluded that the circular 
cloister, as it at present stands, is the work of two different periods the 
old circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonging to the tenth century; 
and the cloister, with its roof, being the work of queen AlhanadovI in the 
twelfth century The actual number of images in the shrine including 
various other figures is moie than eighty. Most of them arc seated, 
with the names of the deities inscribed on the pedestals in letters of 
the tenth century For example, Sri-Thakini, ^ri-Virendri, Sri-Phanendri, 
Sri-Esatradharmini, Sri-Bhisani, Sri-Ghamtali, Sri-Jaha, Sri-Dakini^ Srl- 
Lampata, Sri-Indrajali, Sri-Isvari, Sri-Aingini, Sri-Candika, Sri-Ajita, Sri- 
Pimgala, Sri-Varahi, Sri-Erudi, Sri-Vibhatsa, Sri-Kamada, Sri-Ranajira etc. 
A beautiful figure of Mahisamardini is called Sri-Teramva. The existence 
of a separate temple for the worship of the sixty-four Yoginis shows 
the popularity of Tantric eults in the tenth century. It is interesting to 
note that, under the lotus on which Sri-Sarvatomukhi is seated is another 
fullblown lotus, the calyx of which bears the Tantric emblem of crossed 
triangles {^tkona), with the mystic formula Hvltn in the -centre.® 

1 See Chap IV. 

2 B. D Bamerji. The SaiJiayas o/Tnpwn and their monuments, p, 69» 

3 Sea the detailed description of the images lu Banerji (op. oit, ) 
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Aoiother temple dedicated to the sixty-four Yogims exists at 
Khajuraho in Chhatarpur State m Central India. ‘ The seripta of the brief 
inscLiptions on its walls does not indicate a period much, if at all, anterior to 
900 A. n and the temple has accordingly been assigned to the fiist half 
of the tenth century. Three other temples dedicated to the 64 Yoginls aie 
known to exist, viz , 1 ) at Surada in the Patan or Pattana State, one of 
the Tiibutaiy States of Orissa, 2) at Ranipur-Juial in the same State; and 3) 
in Coimbatore District, Madras. It is a remarkable fact that all the known 
temples dedicated to the 64 Yoginls are circular, except the one at 
Khajuraho, which is 'peeuliai in being oblong’.^ 

Somadeva refers to the Motheis in connection with the cult of 
Can4amarl, In his desciiption of the temple of the goddess, in YamsUlaka 
Book I, he speaks of the Matimandala or the group of the Mothers as being 
woishipped theie by certain fanatics, who had torn out their intestines to 
please those deities* The Seven Motheis aie here brought into lelation 
with a hoiiid and ferocious cult, but they had also a benign aspect, and aie 
well-known as the guaidian deities of the eaily Calukyas, as stated in their 
copper-plate giants * Sculptuial lepiesentations of these deities have been 
found at Aihole and other places in the Deccan^ The Seven Motheis, 
four-armed, each with a child, figure among the sculptures on the south 
wall of Cave XIV at Ellora, popularly known as Ravana-ka-kai each has 
her cognizance on the base below.® Theie is a very well-executed sculptuie 
representing the Seven Motheis on a stone slab, built into the wall of 
a step-well, out in front of the temple of Siddhesvara at Haven in the 
Dharwar district. ‘On most of these slabs each goddess holds a child 
on her lap to denote motherhood, but they are absent on this , and they 
aie generally flanked by Siva on one side and Ganapati on the other 
Next to Siva, in this case, is Brahmi or Brahmani, the female counterpart 
of Brahma, below her being Brahma’s vehicle, the goose. Next is Mahesvaii, 
Siva’s counterpart, with his bull Nandi, beside whom is Vaisnav! seated 
over Garuda. After her come Kaumaii, counteipart of Kaitikeya, with 
his peacock; Vaiahi with a buffalo instead of the boai; Indian! or AmdrI 
with the elephant, and, lastly, Camunda with a dog, but sometimes a dead 
body. This last Mother is shown as a skeleton with long pendent breasts. 

1 For detailed references see Indian Antiquar^j^ 1908| p* 132* 

3 There is another reference to the 

Matrmandala in Book I See 'Chap IV. 

3 Bhandarkar . Early History the Dehkan^ p. 83. Third edition 

4 Cousens: Chalukyan Architecturo of the Kanarese DisirzctSi pt 45i 

5 Burgess . A Guide to Mlwa Cam p, 24, 
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Each godcies. has four aims, and in then* hands they carry symbols belonging 
to the gods they lepiesent The ariangement is not always the same 
Vaiious "sculptures lepiesenting Siva and the Seven Mothers are found 
in the temples at Un in the southern pait of Indore State/ 

The woisbp of the goddess Apaiajita is mentioned by Somadeva 
in Book III as pait of the general description of the court life of 
Yasodhara In three verses recited by a bard the blessings of the goddess 
are invoked for the success of the king in warfaie We are told that 
Aparajita, called also Ambika, grants victory to kings on the battlefield, 
and IS herself incarnate in their aims and weapons The stars aie the 
pearls on hei haii, and the sun and the moon aie her eyes* the celestial 
iivei is hei lobe, and the oceans aie hei giidle, and the Meiu mountain 
is hei body She is worshipped by India, Siva, Biahma and Visnu® 
It IS deal from the Devimahatmya section of MdrJoandeyapurdncc (chap. 
88 ff ) that Apaiajita, Ambika, Duiga, Katyayani, Gauii, Bhadratall etc. 
aie diffeient names of Candika, they aie to be legaided lathei as difieient 
forms of Candika, and woishipped on different occasions for special puiposes. 
The meditation of Apaiajita is lecommended in the medieval Tantiic woik 
hdiirtsivagui KdeLcqmddhati, in the couise of the iitual picsciibcd for the 
Worship ut Gauii/ and it is luieiesting to note that one of the ritcS is 
meant loi the king and presaibcd to eiibuic his victoiy in war ° Tho 
same woiL ticats in detail of the Avordiip of Durga, who is significantly 
described as capable of destroying hostile armies ® Apaiajita is thus one 
of those deities whose worship was favoured at the royal court as a means 
to vanquishing the enemies of the king 

We leal a further from Yasastikila that the worship of Aparajita. 
took place on the Mahanavami day, and the occasion is, in fact, moie 
important than the name of the goddess The Mahanavami festival is mentioned 

'' t 

1 Cousens ( Op cit* ), p Poi some otlier details see the Vocabulary appended to 
the English Translation of the Fai^adhacarita, under AmHka 

2 See Appendix III In the Chanbara Deia temple the sculptuia occurs twice on door^i 
An elaborately carved door beais the Seven Mothers with Siva m the centre, all 
dancing. Over a door in the small Siva temple to dhe north of the Chanbara Dera 
we have representations of the Seven Mothers with 6iva piaying on a lyre One of 

the lintels in the temple of Hilakanthesvara represents ^tva as dancing with the 
bfeven Mothers. 

3 YamshlaJm 3 459 — 461 , 

4 ‘ smTOJCl f^pF<rr(^Rl, ll * ( Mantrabada) 23. 61. 

5 Ibid, 23, 57 

6 35. 19 
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by Somadeva also iii Book I, wheiein we aie told that Mriiadatta invited 
the populace to the temple of Oandika, on the pietest of celebrating the 
festival, although it was not the piopei season loi it ^ Siutasagaia in his 
commentary defines Mahanavami as the ninth day of the blight foitnight of 
the month of Caitia Another Jama wiitei, Udayaviia, in his Pat smndtlia- 
catita (chap. IV) includes the Mahanavami iites among non-Jaina 
cults and practices and assigns them to the blight foitnight oC Caitia 
and Asvina ® It was usual to eelebiate the festival in the lattei month, 
and Mahanavami was the ninth day of the blight half of Asvina, maiking 
the culmination of the Navaiatia rites commencing from the ptatipad of 
that month Stiictly speaking, the term mahanavami was applied to the 
eighth lunar day of the biight half of Asvina when in conjunction with the 
Mula constellation, and the eighth as well as the ninth day was appointed 
for the worship of the goddess Camunda or Durga The Garudapurdna 
(chap. 134) gives a similar definition of Mahanavami, but mentions a 
difieient constellation * 

The JOevlputdna (Chap XXII) gives a detailed account of the 
Mahanavami rites which had a special significance for the king On the 
eighth or astaml day nine wooden pavilions weie erected, or even one, 
wherein was installed an image of Duiga made of gold or silver or earth or 
wood. The goddess could also be worshipped rn a symbolic way in a consec- 
rated sword or a spear The king repeated in silence mystic formulas be- 
fore the goddess and sacrificed an animal after midnight for obtaining 
victory, the flesh and blood of the victim being ofiered to the goblins 
by repeating the Mahakusika formula. The king then took a ceremonial 
bath and hit a paste model of his enemy with a sword and presented 
j.t to Skanda and Vi^akha This is a remarkable feature of the Mahanavami 
cult and illustrates all the more clearly its connection with the king 
and his security and military plans. 

The corresponding account in Garudaimrdna (chapters 134 and 135) 
gives some additional details The Diiiga, image is piovided with diverse 
weapons, and appears to have eighteen hands, the left ones holding 



2 ^ 

3 Of p 69 srsjft JjjfUf'Ti i ^ 

etc. 

i 5crr i nr JiiRfRtriw igrrqrrRri^ ==fT^5rq;ii |qt g 
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vaiious objects, a skull, a shield, a mlnoi, a bell, a flag, a noose, a drum 
etc , and the light ones the weapons, speai, lance, club, dait, bolt, ariows 
etc. Nine other attendant deities with sixteen hands, Ugiacanda, Canda- 
nayika, Canda, Aticandika etc, aie also worshipped and a five year old 
buffalo IS saciificed in the latter pait of the night It is probable that 
of the two accounts that ni the Devipumw records an older veision of 
the Mabanavami cultd 

The ninth day of the bright fortnight of Asviira was, generally 
speaking, sacred to the Devi, and nearly always the nmaml cult is brought 
into relation with the king and his surroundings We may refer, for 
instance, to ViyMtdharmottampiirdna (Khanda II, chap, 158), which pre- 
scribes the worship of Bhadiakall and that of the royal insignia and 
arms and weapons on that day the goddess is worshipped by the king in 
a decorated pavilion neai the barracks (silnra), and he has to keep awake 
the whole night. Similarly, the woiship of the goddess Camunda on 
the aforesaid Min is prescribed in Slaiulapw) una, Pmhlids^lhanda (chap, 
242 of Prahhdsalset'^ amdhdimya). The same text describes a great 
festival in honour of Togesvari, a form of Duiga, commencing from the 
fifth night of the bright half of Asvina, the mam feature being the mystic 
presentation of a sword to the goddess, while on the mnth day, after 
the sacrifice of animals, the king at the head of his army leads a 
procession with the image of the goddess in a chariot ( Ibid chap, 83 ), 
These and similar references help us to understand the nature of the 
Mabanavami festival, which may be regarded as a magic rite for the success 
of the king in warfare, or perhaps as a quasi-mihtary festival celebrated under 
the patronage of the king, and in which he actively participates, A 
statement in Devlpurdna (chap. XXII) seems even to suggest that the 
Mabanavami rites were put forward as a kind of substitute for tbe ancient 
horse-sacrifice,® The allusion to Mabanavami in Somadeva’s Tasasttlaha, 
corroborated by similar references in the Puranas, shows its popularity as a 


J The Mahanavami cult survive? to some extent in tbe great Durga Puja festival of 
Bengal and Assam, celebiated in the bright half of Asvina on the same ttthzs as 
those prescribed in the PurTnic texts cited above. The mytholgzcal background is 
different, and the image of the ten-armed Duraa, standing on a lion and piercing 
the Buffalo demon with a lance, is accompanied on either side by the subsidiary 
images of Laksmi, Sarasvatf, Karttikeya and Ga^esa The eighth and the ninth 
are the great days of worship, and animal sacrifices are not entirely absent, 
Prominence is given to the tenth or the Yijaya Dasami day when the images are 
immersed in rivers and streams. 


2 ^ ii 23, 28, 
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eouit festival; and it is mentioned also in Buna’s Ha/rsacaritaf Boot VIII, 
which refers to the sacrifice of buffaloes on the occasion ^ Somadeva does 
not indeed speak of animal sacrifices in connection with MahanavamI, and 
it IS quite possible that they weie sometimes omitted, specially when the 
festival was celebrated under the auspices of a couit like that of the Eastia- 
kutas, susceptible to the influence of Jama ideas. 


Mah3,navaml is followed by Bipotsava oi the Festival of Lights, 
Corresponding to the modem Diwali. The short description of it addressed 
to the king by a baid in Yasa$tilaha 3. 462-4 refers to the whitewashed 
palaces and the white flags and the rows of lights on the lofty terraces of 
the edifices of the city, and speaks of^Hhe women excited by gambling’, 
the gaiety of courtesans, and the sweet notes of music* According to 
Padmapurana ( Uttar akhavda ), the Bipotsava commences on the fourteenth 
day of the dark half of Karttika, and importance is given to a ceremonial 
bath on that day followed by a salutation to Yama The illuminations take 
place in the evening , temples, buildmgs, shrines, assembly-halls, stables and 
fortifications are decorated with lights as are also river-banks, tanks, gardens 
and gateways, Next day the king entertains the citizens in a large-scale 
reception, and the Bipotasva seems to have provided a suitable occasion for 
promoting cordial relations between the ruler and the ruled. The king is 
expected to gratify the various classes of people on the joyous occasion, the 
good men with courtesy and others with food and drink and the learned with 
conversation and the inmates of the inner apartments with presents of cloth, 
betel, flowers, camphor and saffron and various delicacies. The village 
headmen are rewarded with gifts, and money presents are made to the 
tributaries, while ornaments are distributed among troops, ministers and 
kinsmen. Seated on a raised platform, the king witnesses bull-fights, and 
reviews the assembled clansmen and the troops and the actors, dancers and 
noinstrels. An interesting item is the ceremonial fastening of the Margapali, 
a wreath of Kusa and K.a^a grass with numerous streamers, to a pillar of 
the fort or a tree, under which are assembled the horses, elephants and the 
cattle to ensure protection against disease. Buring the night the people 
indulge in gambling, and at midnight the women of the city cast out Alak§mi, 
the goddess of poverty, from their homes to the sound of drums and music. 
The most important item of the nocturnal festivities is the worship of the 


1 

S 


The citation in (op. cit ) goes on to say ^ 

I viT 5T It 


See also Chap. VII, 

51 
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demon king Bali He is painted in gay colours, with the indhya range in 
the backgionnd (^), within a circle on the flooi, and worshipped with all kinds 
of lotus blossoms and with wine, flesh and vaiieties of food. The king, too. 
With his ministeis and priests, woiships Bali foi a happy new yeai, and passes 
the night without sleep in company with actors, dancers and singers 
(Chap 122). 

The Dipotsava depicted by Somadeva in Yasashla7ca is a secular 
festival, and the Paclrmpurdna, too, emphasizes the prominent r61e played 
by the court and its entouiage in the festivities But the details given in 
the Parana indicate also its religious aspect which it has not entirely lost 
even today In Bengal, for example, the goddess Kali is worshipped on the 
Diwah or Dipanvita night, while the Jamas celebrate the festival of lights on 
the new moon of Kaittika as a commemoration of the nirvana of Mahaviia 
The Dipotsava or Diwali, like the ancient Jewish festival of “'Light’, called 
also Hanukkah ‘ Rededication,’ ^ maybe described as a secular festival with 
a distinctly religious background ® 

The Padmapu'iidna,[iy^ cit ), which calls the festival of lights Dipavali 
Or Dipotsava, designates it also as Kaumudi and gives the derivation of the 
name ® The festival is also called Kaumudi in Vdmanapuronct 92. 68, which 
describes how it was instituted in honour of Bah after his imprisonment by 
Visnu But the Kaumudi, properly so called, was a festival of the moonlight, 
and So diffeient from the Dipotsava or Diwah Somadeva refers to the 
Kaumudi festival m Yasastilala VII. 27,* and it is also mentioned in 


1 


2 


3 


It was an annual eight-day festival instituted in 165 B. o. to celebrate tbe 
re-establishment of worship in the temple after the interruption caused by the 
persecution under Antiochus IV The illumination of houses on every one of the 
eight evenings was a characteristic feature of the celebration, ‘The illnminatioh 
was originally solely domestic, later, lamps were lighted in the synagogues also.’ 
Moore. Judaism, VoL II, p 50. 


The earliest lestival of lights seems to have been celebrated in Egypt ii 1 

with the cult of the goddess Neith of Sais, the capital of the Kings of the ^Avxin 
dynasty, as recorded by Herodotus, II 62. He says that, on the night of the sacri- 
flee, lamps were kept burning m the^open air round about the houses These lamps 

Tlwe f an night The illumination took 

place not only at Sais but throughout all Egypt 

about 450 b. c. 


Herodotus travelled in Egypt 


“ witnessing the celebratioa of the Kaumudi 
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tJddyotanasuii’s KuvalayamdU which assigns it to the full moon of the 
autumn.^ An earhei leference to the Kaumudi festival occurs in Arya^ura’s 
Jdtakamdld (XIII) in the story of Unmad ayanti the city is decorated with 
flags and the giound bestrewn with floweis, songs, dance and music aie in 
full swing, luxuiy goods are exposed for sale and the streets thronged by 
gaily dressed crowds It is noteworthy that there is no reference to artificial 
illumination which is a character istie of the Dipotsava The Kaumudi was, 
in fact, a glorification of the autumnal full moon. It was a popular festival, 
being also mentioned in Mudrardksasa, Act III and Mdlatimadhava, Act 
VII, and seems to be identical with the Kaumudijagara noticed in Vatsya- 
yana’s Kdmasutra 1. 4 42. According to the Jayamangala commentary 
thereon, the latter festival took place on the full moon night of Asvina, the chief 
amusements being swings and gambling. The festival is mentioned simply 
as Kaumudi in Kdmasutra 5. 5. 11, and the commentary here explains it ag 
Kojdgara, which is the same as the full moon of Asvina.® It is probable, 
however, that it was also customary to celebrate the Kaumudi festival on 
the full moon night of Karttika.* 

A hymn to Sarasvati which is also a benediction addressed to the 
king occurs in Book III (vv. 261-8), and is described as accompanying 
the dance that takes place in connection with the preliminary worship 
of the deities before the commencement -of a play. One of the verses 
runs thus . 

‘^Let this handful of flowers, radiant with beautiful colours, offered to 
Sarasvati, abiding on the white lotus beds emerging on the Manasa lake, serve 
the purpose of rangapiijd or the ceremonial worship preceding a dramatic 
performance ” 

I R£<,tnaprabhasuri*s Sanskrit version, p, 133 

3 It IS probable that Kojagata is a contraction of Kaumudigagara in spit© of the 
usual derivation Kojdgartti In Bengal and Assam the Ko 3 agara or the Kojagari 
Purnima is definitely associated with the worship of LaksmI on the full moon 
after the Durga Puja celebrations usually in Asvina An all mght vigxl is recom- 
mended in honour of Laksmi, and the goddess is believed to ask at midnight, Ko 
gdgartHj ‘Who is awake T See the citations in ^abdakalpadTuma under Kojdgara For 
example, bttM 5 ^ HvnjvRTr II 

q- II It -will be seen that the full moon of Asvina is referred to as Kaumudi. 

3 See Dhruva’s edition of Mudrarahasa^ Act III, Notes In Mudrdfdhsasa^ 3 10 
the Kaumudi is described as a fdrvana 'uidht, which is explained by the com- 
mentator Dhundhiraja as taking place on ^dr'i>a'^a or the full moon of Karttxka, 
See Telang’s edition* Kaumudi xs explained a^ a festival in Karttika in Trikor 
Tgdaiesa 3. 3^ 19, 
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The custom of I'fivrjcirji.o, as described in Bharata’s Ndiyasdst 
(chap. 3), is a veiy old one and illustiates the intei connection of a 
and leligion in ancient India. In the however, rangapB 

IS an elaborate piocess involving the woiship of a laige numbei of deiti 
in the playhouse with vaiious offeiings, and Saiasvati is meiely one amoi 
them, but it is piobable that in later times Saiasvati alone was woiship 
ed, and in any case Somadeva does not mention the worship of any oth( 
deity in the ndtyaidld Fuither, accoiding to Bhaiata, the item of Pu'iv^ 
ranga, an elaborate musical prelude consisting of songs and dances befoi 
the perfoimanoe of a play, takes place after the langapujd pioper 
over. Somadeva seems to make a combined reference to both the item 
when he speaks of purvarcmgapujd, but the distinct mention of rcmgapiij 
in the verse (juoted above shows that he has in mind the customar 
worship preceding a dramatic performance in the Hindu theatre. I 
regard to the position of Sarasvati in rangapuja, Somadeva’s veises ii 
praise of the goddess in Yasasulaka are mainly in the nature of a benedictioi 
addressed to the king, and in the Ndtya^dstra also, aftei the formal worship o 
the deities in which Sarasvati has her due share, ^ the preceptor of the 
dramatic art {ndtydcdrya) praises and gleets the king and the dancing 
girls, and then utters a benedictory verse for the prosperity of the king 
in which th£ blessings of Sarasvati and certain allied deities are promn 
nently invoked.® 

Sarasvata is represented by Somadeva as white and seated on 
a white lotus, she is three-eyed (i, e. has an eye on the forehead), 
and has matted hair on the head, and the crescent for ear-ornament. She 
has four hands bearing different emblems the dhydna-mudrd ( also called cmtd 
ov jndnamud'id) , a rosary of Rudraksa beads , a book, and the varada-mudra,^ 
Somadeva’s description of Sarasvati roughly corresponds to that found in 
authoritative texts like S'draddUlaka, ImnaswagurudevayaddhaU and Prapan^ 
casdratantra, except for minor variations in the distribution and character 
of the emblems. According to S'draddUlala 6. 4^ and PrapaTicasdra 7. 
3, for instance, the emblems are jndna-mudrd, a rosary of Rudraksa 
beads, a jar of nectar and a book; while Prapancasd? a 8. 41 substitutes 

1 TTf t H ^atyaiastra, 3, 37 

2 Ibid 3 SSff 

3 Yasastxlaha 3 261, 262. 

4 n Bagbavabbatta 

says in bis commentary gjU flwgsU 1 t %rr 5^^ • 

The "book” is explained as referring to tbe gsRig^, irbich is described as the closed 
left fist facmg oneself (ffggfg, ^ )• 
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a lyre for the jMna-mudm. According to Isanasiva (Mantrapada 18. 6), 
the emblems are mrada-mndm, a rosaiy, a lyie and a book. 

The cult of Sarasvatl seems to have been prevalent in the Ei^anaiese 
distiicts in the age of Somadeva There is an old temple of Saiasvati at 
Gadag, m the Dharwar district^ which, though small in size, contains some of 
the most elaborately carved pillais throughout the whole extent of Calukyan 
arohiteotuie. It stands elos6 to the eleventh century temple of Tnkute^vara, 
and might possibly be of the same date Within the shrine is an image 
of Sarasvatl, seated cross-legged upon a high pedestal, which has a peacock 
depicted in the central panel below Unfortunately, the image is mutilated, the 
four arms being lopped off at the elbows. Otherwise, it is a very finely carved 
example representing the graceful figure of the goddess, with the pearlstrings 
around the neck and the jewelled band about the waist. The elaborate pife of 
curly tresses on the head is surmounted by a six-tiered coronet of jewels. 
Another image of Sarasvatl, of infeiior workmanship, was found m the old 
J aina temple at Lakkundi in the Dharwar district. It is a more complete 
example representing the goddess with four aims ‘ In her right upper hand is 
an elephant goad or ankuia. The right lower rests open, palm upwards, upon 
her knee, with a small petalled flower upon it. In the left upper hand she 
holds a folded book, while the left lower holds a citron,’^ While the iconogra.' 
phy shows divergence in details, the cult appears to remain the same, j 

Traces of a temple of SarasVati, older than that at Gadag, have 
been found at Aihole, the home of early temples in the Deccan. Close 

to the temple ( No 9 ) in the field to the south of the village, there 

stood another temple, but all that remains of it now is the shrine door- 
way and the seat or throne of the image. As in the temple at Gadag, 

a peacock, with its crest and long tail, is sculptured on the front of the 
pedestal, which seems to be an indication that the temple was dedicated to 
Sarasvatl. *It thus occupies exactly the - same position with regard to 
the temple as the later temple of Sarasvatl does to the temple of Trikute^vara 
at Gadag, In northern India, there is ‘a famous temple of the goddess 
Sarasvatl, or Sarada Devi’ at Maihar, now a station on the railway between 
Allahabad and Jabalpur.® 

Pilgrimage to the shnne of the goddess Nanda on the Himalayas, 
evidently on the peak now known as Nandadevi, is mentioned in YmasUlahot 

1 Oousens Ohd^luhyan ArohzteQHre of the Kanmese pp. 25, 79, HO. 

2 Ibid , p. 44 

3 Vincent Smith, Entorn Coxmge of ihe in Imkm Anti- 

1908^ p, 136, 
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VII. 81.' Tte cult; of tbs goddess is described in detail in Devipurdna 
(obap. 92-93), and estraoidmaiy meiit is said to accrue fiom the difficult 
journey to the almost inaccessible shiine The goddess is clad m white 
raiment, and has four hands, she is siiiiounded by numerous beautiful 
maidens '^vho are eager to many her devotees A noteworthy feature 
of the cult is that respect for women is particularly enjoined on the 
worshippers of the goddess (ibid. 93 165 ff ). NandS-tirtha is described 
in Devipwdna as a daiva tlrtha, and, as in YmasUlaka, the goddess is 
called Bhagavati Nandi (93. 22-24) ^ 

A oity-goddess named Siddhayika, ‘who inspired the conBdence of 
many people’, is mentioned in Book I,® In Book IV there is a referejace to 
the evil spirit Krtya who kills her own worshippers* It may be noted 
that, according to Kaiihdsantsdgara 5. 121-2, Capakya worshipped Krtya 
with magic rites in order to bring about the death of king Nanda. Kntya is 
mentioned also in Sivasvamin’s Kajgphindbhyudaya Mahdldvya 3. 24, 28,® 
composed in Kashmir m the ninth century. A reference to the six magic 
rites of the Tantric cult occurs in a verse m Ya4asUlaka, Book IV,* 
According to S'draddtilaha 23. 122 ff., they are ^dnh or cure of disease 
and the expulsion of evil spirits such as Krtya, vasya or bringing others 
rmder one’s control ; stmn^ham or paralysing the activity of others , mdvesa oi? 
causing enmity between Mends; uccdfma or compelling one to abandon 
hearth and home; and mdra7ia or killing. Each of these rites has a presiding 
goddess who is worshipped "at the beginning, and the goddess dyestha, 
seems to be connected with the process of vidvem.^ A reference to 
Jyestha occurs also in Yasastilaka 3, 118 wherein she is said to be worshipped 
with white lotus blossoms* Jyestha is diametrically opposite to Liaksmi, 
being the goddess of adversity (Alak^nji), and so called, because she is 
believed to have emerged prior to Laksmx during the churning of the ocean,' 
Her legend is related in J/ingajourdm '( Uttarabhdga, chap 6 and she is 
particularly associated with sinners and evil-doers and all those who are 
outside the pale of the Brahmanical religion. 


1 
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;rrat?rf!iTrf%q’ Siddhayika 

appears to be a Jama goddess See Chap, SHI* 
etc 

M^ii Jim 
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The wolship of Cupid celebrated as a court festival in the spring 
amidst vernal sports, of which we have a lively picture in Ya^ctstilaha, Book 
III ^ A furthei reference to the festivities in connection with the worship of 
of Cupid, in which the king participates, occurs in Book V.^ 

Certain beliefs and customs belonging to the sphere of popular 
religion aie recoidedin Yasastilala. The moon of the fourth lunar day was 
believed to cause disputes.^ A dove alighting inside a house was supposed to 
forebode its destiuction ^ A numbei of evil omens described in connection 
with Yaiodhara’s journey to the temple of Candika in Book IV, e. g. the 
trumpeting of a female elephant at the commencement of a journey, the braying 
of a donkey from behind etc A shower of crested tadpoles on a house was an 
evil poitent indicating destruction of wealth and prosperity.* Elephants 
were supposed to be possessed by a spirit named Madapurusa, of terrible 
aspect, like lightning fire * Srutasagaia in his commentary quotes a verse 
which enumeiates the chaiacteiistics of Madapurusa he has sixteen hands, 
four jaws, red eyes and flaming bail 

Among popular customs referred to by Somadeva may be mentioned 
that of ajydvekmna or looking into clarified butter in the morning to 
oouhteract the eflects of evil dreams and obtain other salutary results. It 
was a practice observed by kings while Brahmanas utteied blessings.* The 
wellknown custom of nlrdjana or ceremonial waving of lights was observed as 
part of the evening rites to ensure the weU-being of the king. A quantity of 
salt, thrown into the fire, after whirling it over the king’s head, was supposed 
to counteract the evil eye, and this was also accompanied by the ceremony of 
offering boiled rice to the goblins on the roadside. This seems to have been 
followed by the act of nlrdjana proper, which consisted in revolving lights 
beside the king * It Was also Customary to perform the nlrdjana ceremony 
in honour of the royal horses and elephants on special occasions hke the 
coronation of the king 


1 ‘iT^ 

2 See Chap. II. 

3 See Book III ( ) and ^rutasagara’s comm thereon. 

4 WTtcI Book III. 

6 ill. 

7 > =^2^1; 

tl”. seems to be a mistake for 

8 ¥<^sttlaka 2 96 . 

9 Ibid 3.'476, 477 



CHAPTER XVI 

Jaina Keligious and Moral Stories 

A eonsideiable numbei of independent stones oceuis in Yasastilalci, 
Books VI and VII, their purpose being to illustrate diveise tenets of Jama 
reliffion and ethics. The hist series in Book VI is meant to illustiate the 

o 

different aspects of Samyaktva or Eight faith, while the second senes in 
Book VII illustiates two of the Mulagunas and the five Anuvratas The 
stories, on the whole, belong to the sphere of religion and folklore, and form 
part of the body of Jama narrative tradition, generally known as Kathanaka 

literature. Jacobi says ‘The rise of the Kathanaka literature. ...may 

be placed about the end of the first century a d Its end is indicated by the 
time ofHaribhadia who lived about 750 a d Bor Haribhadra wrote Tikas 
on the Avas'yaka and other Sutras and Niryuktis and the Tikas foim the 
fourth and last layer of the Kathanaka literature.’^ Generally speaking, 
the stones incorporated by Somadeva in his work must be considered 
touch earlier than the tenth century, and, as we shall see, several of them 
are actually found or referred to in earlier texts Somadeva has thus no 
originality in respect of these stories, and his turgid prose is hardly suited 
to the treatment of such simple tales His great merit is in bringing 
together so many ancient stories and elaborately narrating them by way of 
illiistiating various teachings of the Jama religion. He has, m fact, 
preserved for us a highly interesting pollection of stories, which, from the 
standpoint of religion and folklore, is hardly less important than the story of 
Ya^odhara. Their literary interest is enhanced by the fact that they form a 
sort of independent story-book within the framework of the romance. 

Some of the stories recorded by Somadeva are based on Brahmanical 
mythology, and may be called Jama versions of Hindu tales. The story of 
the sage Visnu is nothing but a Jama adaptation of the story of the Dwarf, 
Incarnation of Visnu Jamadagni and Eenuka are well-known in Brahmanical 
mythology, the story of Vasu, as we shall see, ia originally a Brahmanical 
legend Perhaps the most notable of the stories preserved m Yasmtilaha is 
an early legend, probably the earliest known, concerning the foundation of 
the once famous Jama Stiipa of Mathura* Most of the stories illustrating 
the Anuvratas may be described as folktales. All the stones recorded in 
Books VI and VII are summarized below m the order in which they occur m 
Somadeva’s work. 


1 Jacobi. Introductaon to cr p, vd, 

2 See bolow < VII } and Chap, XVII, 
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I) The first story, in three sections, shows that without will-powei, 
it IS impossible to attain success in the practice of leligion, and hints that 
ascetics of the Brahmanieal faith lack in this essential quality Two fiiends 
Dhanvantaii, the son of a merchant, and Visvanuloma, the son of a priest, were 
banished by the king of the city of Bhtimitilaka on account of various offences, 
and in the course of their wanderings they came to Hastinagapuia. There 
Phanvantaii was initiated into the Jama leligion, and devoted himself to 
meditation under the Jama discipline, while Visvanuloma followed the 
Brahmanieal faith and became an ascetic wearing a mass of matted hair. 
After their death they were reborn as gods under the names of Amitaprabha 
and Vidyutprabha respectively One day the latter happened to boast about 
the superior status of Brahmana sages like Jamadagni, Matanga and Kapinja- 
la, and both decided to descend to the earth to ascertain the truth There in 
the Badarika hermitage they saw the sage Jamadagni engrossed in rigorous 
austerities, his hair and beard white with age, and his body enveloped in 
a tangled mass of creepers, shrubs and ant-hiUs. Seeing him, the two gods 
assumed the form of a pair of birds, and havmg settled inside his beard, began 
to talk with each other. One of the buds said to his mate that he would 
have to go to attend the marriage of the bud-king Garuda, but would return 
without the least delay, if he spoke falsely, his sin would be as great as that 
of ‘this’ sinner of a sage. Jamadagni was angry to hear these words, and 
squeezed his beard with a view to punishing the birds, but they flew away and 
perched on the top of an adjoining tree. The sage recognised the birds to be a 
couple of gods in disguise, and asked them respectfully what sin he had 
committed. The birds cited two verses to the effect that one should renounce- 
the world only after bringing children to the world. The sage was according- 
ly guilty of infringing the rule laid down in the Law-books, and should, 
therefore, marry and beget children Jamadagni, on hearing this, exclaimed, 
‘That IS quite easy’, and went off to marry Benuka, the daughter of the king 
pf Benares, his uncle, and m the course of time became the father of 
Parasurama. 

With the fickle nature of Jamadagni is contrasted the steadfast 
purpose and resolution of two Jama devotees The two gods passed on to 
Magadha, and there saw Jinadatta, absorbed in meditation in a cremation 
ground on a dark Caturdasi night They commanded him to give up his 
meditation, and tried to intimidate him by conjuring up terrible scenes of a 
veritable war of the elements, with bursting ram-clouds, thunder and storm; 
and at the same time tried to cajole him out of his resolution by offering 
to grant various boons. Jinadatta, however, remained unmoved, and the 
two gods showed their appreciation of his courage and determination, by 
52 
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presenting him with a magic formula enabling one to travel through, 
the air Jinadatta, in his turn, gave the foimula to his pupil Dharasena, after 
having utilized it for the purpose of visiting the Jama shrines on the Mountain 
of the gods. 

Turning from the veteran Jinadatta, the two gods decided to try 

their tactics on a novice, recently initiated into the Jama faith They 

happened to see Padmaratha, the king of Mithila, going to worship the 
Tirthamkara Vasupujya on the veiy day of his initiation, and immediately 
began to disturb him by conjuring up various scenes of horror including 
certain tiger-shaped monstrosities Unable to strike terror into his heart, 
they plunged him into a huge expanse of mud, but the drowning prince 
only said ‘ Salutation to Lord Vasupujya t ’ The two gods then extolled 
Padmaratha’s courage and foititude, and took their depaituie. 

The value of intiepid courage and resolution in the practice of 
religion is further illustrated in a sequel to the mam story, Dharasena, 
who had received the magic formula for aerial travel from Jinadatta, 
began the perilous mystic rites necessary for its practical application 

amidst the nocturnal horrors of a cremation ground The details of the 

rites are obscure, but the mam item seems to have been the suspension 
of a swing from the branch of a banyan tree over a consecrated ground, 
bristling with numerous sharp arrows fixed m the earth with upturned 
points : the devotee was to mount on the swing and cut the arrows to pieces 
while uttering the magic formula. Meanwhile, Lalita, the misguided son 
of a king, who had turned thief, having been robbed of his patrimony by 
relatives, came out in the darkness, on the mission of steahng for bia 
mistress a famous necklace belonging to the chief queen of the lord of 
Euiagrapura. He succeeded in his venture, but could not evade the police 
owing to the lustre of the necklace being visible in the darkness. So he 
threw away the ornament, and walking about in the outskirts of the city, 
came upon the scene of Dharasena’s mystic rites. Seeing that, Dharasena 
wa3 hesitating to mount the swing, the thief questioned him about the 
procedure, and having acquainted himseM with the sacred formula, boldly 
seated himself on the swing and cut off at one stroke the entire mass of 
arrows. As a result of his bravery, the thief acquired the magic powers 
longed for by Dharasena, and later became a Jama ascetic and attained 
salvation on the mount of Eailasa. 

II) The sacrifice of personal ambition and self-interest for the 
sake of one s vow is illustrated in the story of Anantamati, the beautiful 
daughter of the merchant Priyadatta, an inhabitant ot Campa. On the eye 
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of liis departure for the Sahasrakuta shrine for the celehratlon of the 
Eight-day rites, the meiehant sent for his daughtei, and was told that 
she Was playing the bride with her doll, while her maiden friends weie 
singing nuptial songs. AVhen Anantamati appealed befoie the old man, 
he asked her m jest to take the vow of chastity rather than haibonr 
thoughts of mariiage The maiden, however, took the vow veiy seiiously 
Once in springtime she came out to indulge in the pastime of singing in 
company with her maiden friends on the day of Cupid’s festival, when she 
was seen by a Vidyadhara, travelling through the air, accompanied by his 
wife Wishing to abduct her, the demi-god went back to his home, left his 
wife there, and then returned and flew away with Anantamati. But his 
wife was quick to follow, and seeing her in a lage, he hastily dropped the 
maiden in a forest near Sankhapuia Theie she was seen by a Eiiata hunter 
named Bhima who took her away to his village Bailing to seduce her by 
persuasion, he decided on violence , but meanwhile, through the inteivention 
of the sylvan deities, who admired the hrmness of the giil, the house of 
the hunter caught fire, and the miscreant, seeing the danger, begged her 
to forgive him, and then left her on the slope of a mountain on the border 
of Sankhapura There she was found by a young merchant who had 
encamped with his caravan near by, but unable to seduce her with money, 
he made her over to a bawd in the city of Ayodhya The latter, failing to 
mislead the girl, presented her to the king of that region, who in his turn 
discarded her, being baflSed by her constancy and the opposition of the 
presiding goddess of the city, who had marked her displeasure by doing 
harm to many of the king’s subjects. Anantamati then came to live in a shrine 
near the house of Jinendradatta, the husband of hei father’s sister. After 
some time her father, while on a visit to his brother-in-law, happened to 
see her engaged in austerities m the shrine, and proposed to marry her 
fo her cousin Arhaddatta, the son of Jinendradatta But she fiimly rejected 
the proposal on account of her vow of chastity. 

Ill) Lack of hesitation in the piaetiee of one’s religion, for 
example, in the exercise of piety, is illustrated in the story of king 
AuddSyana, famous for his philanthropic actions. In order to test his piety, 
a certain god assumed the form of a religious mendicant, a loathsome leper 
with stinking and decaying limbs, and came to the king’s house and asked 
for food. The king received him with open arms, and personally waited 
upon and treated bn-n to a sumptuous meal. Unfortunately the leper felt 
sick, and as he lay in a mass of vomitted food, the king raised and washed 
him with his own hands, wiped his body with a silken scart, and solaced him 
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with soft And Hnd words. The god then threw off hts disguise, and took 
his departure after piaismg and honouring the king with dmne presents 

IV) Unsweiving allegiance to the tenets of the Jama faith and the 
lack thereof are illustrated in the stories of Eevati and Bhavasena 
respectively A Vidyadhara prince, indifferent to worldly happiness, abdicated 
in favour of his son, and desuing to visit the Jama temple at Mathura, took 
leave of his guru Munigupta at Madura, ‘the Mathura of the south’, and 
depaited foi the north with a congiatulatory message from Munigupta to 
Eevati, the consort of Varuna, king of Mathura Arriving at the city by air, the 
Vidyadhara decided to test the religious conviction of Bhavyasena, a learned 
Jaina teacher, and of the faithful Eevati Assuming the form of a young 
student, he first appeared before Bhavyasena and expressed his desire to 
study grammar with him One day while walking with his teacher in the 
outskirts of the city^ the Vidyadhara, by his supernatural powers, covered 
the ground with young sprouts of corn, and, on Bhavyasena hesitating to walk 
over them, because in the J aina scriptures the sprouts of corn were regarded 
as stationary creatures, the so-called student argued that they had no 
characteristic of life such as breath, and were merely transformations of earth, 
very like gems. Bhavyesena believed his words and walked over the sprouts, 
without questioning the validity of his assertion. Similarly, the Vidyadhara 
persuaded Bhavyasena to use a clod of earth for cleansing purposes by arguing 
that it did not contain any living creatures, as maintained by Jama doctrine. 
Then he persuaded him to take water without first straining it through a cloth, 
as required by Jama practice (in order to eliminate living creatures), his 
argument being that no such creatures were visible in the transparent water 
In this way the Vidyadhara satisfied himself that Bhavyasena lacked inner 
conviction and tenacity of faith in the religion professed by him , he now real- 
ised why the sage Munigupta had neglected to address any message to 
Bhavyasena 

The Vidyadhara then proceeded with elaborate preparations to test 
the faith of Eevati, well-known for her whole-hearted devotion to the Jaina 
faith. He betook himself to the eastern quarter of the city, and there creat' 
fed a sensation by assuming the form of Brahman, seated on a swan, with all 
his characteristics and paraphernaha. The Vedic verses uttered by the latter 
were being eagerly listened to by a multitude of sages such as Matanga, 
Bhrgtt, Bharata, Gautama, Garga, Pmgala, Pulaha, Puloman, Pulasti, 
Paradara, Mariei and Virocana The Arts incarnate in the form of beautiful 
maidens were standing by, plying their fly-whisks, and the deep-voiced Narada 
was acting as doorkeeper. Eevati heard of this extraordinary phenomenon, 
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but remained indifferent for sbe knew that Brahman did not figure among the 
sizty-three Famous Persons recognised by the Jaina scriptures. 

The Vidyadhara then appeared in the southern quarter of the city 
and attracted great attention by assuming the form of Visnu, lying on the 
coils of the loid of serpents, and wearing a ruby ciown surmounted by a large 
spray of Parijata blossoms Brahman, seated on a lotus emerging from Visnu’s 
navel, was reciting the latter’s thousand names; Indra and the goddess of 
wealth weie caressing his feet, the captive wives of demons were waving 
fly-whisks ; and Gaiuda was maintaining order among the assembled gods The 
apparition displayed the usual emblems of Visnu the quoit, the conch, the 
lotus and the Nandaka sword Reports of this strange phenomenon were 
brought to Revati, but she evinced no curiosity, and said, “ There are, indeed, 
nine Visnus or Vasudevas known as Aidhacakravartins in Jaina lore, but 
they are no longer in existence , the one must, therefore, be a magician 
come to delude the people”. 

The Vidyadhara appeared next in the western quarter of the city 
and assumed the guise of Siva, mounted on a gigantic bull, and accompa- 
nied by Parvatl. The apparition was furnished with the usual equipment of 
Siva the drum, the bow, the sword, the axe, the trident and the club ; and 
attendants such as Analodbhava, Nikumbha, Kumbhodara, Heramba and 
Bhingiriti were paying homage to the deity. News of this strange incarna- 
tion of Siva or Eudra came in due course to Eevati, but she took no 
notice of it and said, “There are, indeed, some Rudras mentioned in the 
scriptures as creating obstacles in the path of rehgious austerities, but they 
are dead and gone as a result of their actions ; so this ipust be some one else 
who IS disturbing the peace by his magical tricks 

The demi-god then resorted to the noithern quaiter, and appealed 
in the form of a J aina Tirthamkara, seated on his throne in a marvellous 
audience-hall, furnished with perfumed chambers, pillars, tanks, gates, Stupas, 
flags, incense, water-jars, and various other receptacles. There gods and 
mortals participated in magnificent festivities, and false Jainas hke Bhavya- 
sena were also celebrating rehgious festivals The show, however, produced 
no impression on Revati, who knew that the Jaina scriptures reeogmsed only 
twenty-four Tirthamkaras, and the latter having attained salvation, the^ new 
impersonation must be the work of some adept in magic. 

Unable to shake the faith of Eevati by any of these devices, the 
Vidyadhara at last revealed himself before her, and respectfully delivered 
Munigupta’s message which she received with the utmost veneration and joy. 
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V) The necessity of guarding the reputation of one’s religion iS 
emphasized m the stoiy of the thief disguised as a leligious mendicant 
Ya^odhvaja, the king of Pataliputia, had a son named Suvira, who, being 
without education and moial training, fell into evil company and became 
addicted to theft and adulteiy One day, while on a visit to a pleasure 
garden, he came across a gang of thieves and gamblers, and announced 
a rich prize for any one of them who could steal a certain marvellous 
jewel from a Jama shrine, located on the top floor of a seven-stoned 
building belonging to the merchant Jinendiabhakta, an inhabitant of the 
city of Tamalipti One of the company, a notorious thief named Surya, 
declaring that it was an easy task for him, immediately started for the 
kingdom of Gauda to carry out his boast On his arrival there he disguised 
himself as a religious mendicant, and attracted the attention of all and 
sundry by the rigour of his fastings and austerities Gradually he succeeded 
in winning the love and confidence of Jinendrabhakta, and once when 
the latter was about to start on a sea-voyage, he invited the so-called 
ascetic to come and stay in his temple during his absence After making 
some pretence of unwillingness, the dissembler accepted the offer, and 
soon after the departure of the merchant, he stole the jewel and slipped 
away at the dead of night. But the lustre of the jewel in the darkness 
attracted the notice of the watchmen, and, pursued by them, the thief 
entered the camp of the merchant in the outskirts of the city where he 
was halting for the night. The merchant was awakened from sleep by 
the shouts of the watchmen, and at once lecoguised his old acquaintance; but 
quickly rqahsmg that the accusation of theft against a Jama ascetic would 
discredit the rehgion, he solemnly declared before the officials that he had 
himself given the jewel tq the ascetic, a noble soul, who deserved their 
highest veneration and respect. 

VI ) The duty of strengthening the loyalty of one’s fellowmen to tho 

Jaina faith is illustrated in the story of Vari§ena, the other-worldly son of 
oremka, the king of Magadha. Once on a dark night Vari§ena was absorbed 
m deep meditation in a desolate ciemation ground Meanwhile, at midnight, a 
r(^ue named Mrgavega stole a costly necklace belonging to a merchant’s wife 
at the instance of his mistress, a courtesan named Magadhasundari. Pursued 
by the pohee, he flung the necklace m front of Varisena and disappeared under 
cover of darkness. The police, findmg the necklace lying near by, suspected 
Varisena of the tiieft and reported the matter to the king, who was inexorable 
in the dispensation of justice, and immediately ordered his son to be punished 
sad tortured as a thief. Variijena calmly suffered the indignities inflicted upon 
hjm, fey fortitude the praise and admiration ot the gods, and soon 
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after renounced the world and. became an ascetic. Puspadanta, the minister’s 
son, was his intimate friend from childhood, and Varisena prevailed upon Trim 
to become an ascetic like himself. Puspadanta, however, found it difficult to 
forget his beautiful newly married wife Sudati in spite of his vow. Twelve 
years roiled by, and still her memory haunted him day and night. Vansena, 
fearing that he would one day renounce his vow and return to his wife, hit 
upon a stratagem, and paid a visit to his mother, the queen Gehni, accompa- 
nied by his friend. The queen received both of them cordially, and Varisena 
asked her to send for her daughters-in law. They were soon ushered to their 
presence, resplendent in their dress and adornment, and lovely with the fresh 
beauty of youth. Varisena then requested his mother to send for the wife of 
his friend Puspadanta, but during the long period of her separation from her 
husband, she had lost her beauty and youth, and when she appeared before 
them, her ugly, emaciated and worn out figure made a sad contrast to the 
charming ladies who were standing beside her. The sight was too much for 
Puspadanta to bear, and he asked for leave to depart. In this way Varisena 
confirmed his friend in the resolution to maintain his vow, and both thereafter 
continued their austerities together. 

VII ) The king of Ahicchatra in the PaflcaJa country had a learned 
priest named Somadatta. Once the latter’s wife who was expecting the birth 
of a child expressed a great desire to partake of ripe mangoes at a time when 
their season had already passed Somadatta accordingly went in search of 
mangoes, accompanied by his pupils, and entered the Kalidasa forest where 
they saw a large mango tree overloaded with the ripe fiuit, as a result of the 
mystic power of the sage Sumitra who lived under the tree. 

Somadatta sent some mangoes to his wife with one of his pupils, but 
himself remained there spellbound by the teachings of the sage, renounced all 
worldly aspirations, and became an ascetic He started austerities on the 
Nabhigiri mountain in Magadha, and his wife in due course gave birth to a 
hiale child and came to her husband with the baby , but finding him utterly 
indifierent and insensible to family ties, she left the child before him on the 
rocks and returned home. Meanwhile, a Vidyadhara prince named Bhaskara- 
deva, who had been ousted from his heritage by his younger brother Pura- 
ndara, fixed his camp at Balavahanapura and came with his wife to pay 
homage to Somadatta, while the latter was engaged in austerities. Taking 
pity on the child, they adopted him as their own and named him Vajrakumara. 
Bhaskaiadeva then worshipped the sage and left wii/h the child for 
Bhavapura. 

Vajrakumara grew up to be a youth possessing valour and courage, 
attained the rank of a Vidyadhara ^nd married his uncle’s daughter Indumati. 
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Once on the Himalayas he rescued Pavanavega, the wife of a Vidyadhara 
prince, who was engaged in certain magic rites for attaining the power of 
assuming a multitude of forms, but was about to be devoured by the Mystio 
Force in the shape of a huge seipent Vajiakumaia ultimately mariied, 
Pavanavega, and succeeded in lestoiing his adoptive father to the thione by 
overthrowing the usurper Purandara. Later on, he visited Somadatta, his 
real father, who was then practising austerities at Mathura, renounced the 
world, and became an ascetic 

About this time at Mathura there was an orphan girl who, according' 
to a prophecy, was destined to be the chief queen of Putikavahana, the lord of 
that city. A Buddhist monk, who was acquainted with the prophecy, 
carefully brought up the girl in a monastery, and she was called in jest 
Buddhadasi, ‘Buddha’s maidservant’. She grew up to be a beautiful young 
lady, and soon attracted the notice of the king of Mathura, who won her hand 
by agreeing to make her his chief queen 

Aurvila, the first queen of Putikavahana, was in the habit of 
sending out a ceremonial chariot in honour of the Jama Saviour on the occasioir 
of the Eight Day’s Festival at Mathura, but the new queen, owing to her 
Buddhist affinities, used her influence with the king and sought to stop the 
practice and establish a new festival in honour of the Buddha. Alarmed 
at the machinations of her co-wife, Aurvila approached the sage Somadatta 
and appealed to him to ensure the continuity of the festival of the chariot. 
Somadatta instructed his son and disciple Vajrakumara to do the needful. 

Vajrakumara who had attained the supernatural powers of a Vidya- 
dhara went up to the city of the Vidyadharas, and began to descend from 
the sky with a huge concourse of Vidyadharas, carrying flags and banners, 
gates, pillars and canopies, mirrors, white parasols and gold jars, and diverse 
materials of worship. Ladies were singing to the accompaniment of various 
musical instruments , there was merry-making by dwarfs, hunchbacks, dancers, 
bards and panegyrists , and charming maidens were carrying lights, censers, 
perfume and flowers. Decorated cars, chariots, horses and elephants formed 
^ of the company. While the citizens of Mathura thought that a multitude 
of gods was coming to take part in the worship of the Buddha, organised 
by the Buddhist woman, Vajrakumara with the Vidyadharas took up his 
residence in the house of Aurvila, and for eight days caused her chariot 
to go round the city. Then he erected there a Stupa marked with the 
image of the Arhat, and the shrine has ever since been known as “ Built 
by the gods In this way the designs of the Buddhist woman were foiled 
and the glorification of the Jama faith assured through the timely inter- 
vention of Vajrakumara. 
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VIII ) The nest story is designed to illustrate the value of sympathy 
for one’s co-religionists, and interesting as a Jaina version of the stoiy 
of Ball and the Dwarf Incarnation of Visnu Jayavarman, the king of 
the city of Visala in Avanti, had four ministers headed by Bali, all of whom 
were heretics They were Sukra, a Buddhist ; Brhaspati, a materialist , 
Prahladaka, a Saiva, and their elder brother Bali who was an expert in 
Vedic lore Once the Jama ascetic Akampana, while on a visit to the city, 
encamped in the public park, and the streets were oiowded with citizens 
going to pay homage to the sage Seeing this, the king, too, expiessed 
his desire to visit and pay his respects to the sage, but the ministers sought 
to dissuade him by glorifying their respective faiths Bali, foi instance, 
extolled the Veda and the Vedic religion, while Prahladaka emphasized the 
glory of Siva and the Saiva scriptures. Disgusted with the attitude of the 
noinisters, the king mounted on an elephant and betook himself to the camp of 
the sage. Thereafter offering his salutations, he entered into conversation 
with the Sun on religious topics such as the nature of heaven and salvation. 
Ball who had accompanied the king intervened with the remark that heaven 
was nothing but the mutual love of a maiden of twelve and a youth of sixteen, 
and there was no other heaven invisible to the human eye The sage asked 
Bali if direct perception was the only proof admitted by him On his replying 
in the affirmative, the sage asked him how in that case he would prove the 
occurrence of the marriage of his own parents or the existence of his fore- 
fathers. Bah was very much annoyed at this, and unable to hit upon a 
plausible reply, he abused the sage in indecent and insulting terms The 
king did not say anything then and there for the sake of decency , but 
returmng home, he banished Bah and his brothers from his kingdom on the 
pretext of some other offence. 

Ball with his brothers took refuge in the country of Eurujahgala, 
and he became the chief minister of king Padma of Hastinagapura. There 
he won the gratitude of the king by vanquishing the latter’s enemy 
Simhakirti who had invaded the city. Bali then obtained the king’s permi- 
ssion to set out on an expedition of conquest Meanwhile, the sage 
Akampana, accompanied by a huge concourse of monks, had in the couise 
of his wanderings arrived in the vicinity of Hastinagapura, and taken up 
residence for the ramy season in a large cave of the Hemagiri mountain 
Ball, on his return from the expedition, came to know of the whereabouts 
of his old opponent and decided on revenge By virtue of a boon conferred 
upon him by king Padma as a mark of gratitude for the overthrow of Simha- 
kirti, Ball obtained from the prince the entire scrvereignty of the kingdom for 
58 
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a certain number of days, during ■which the king's authority was to '‘be limited 
to his inner apaitments Ball then began the pertormance of an A.gnihotrai 
sacrifice with intoxicating substances near the camp of Akampana Sun, with, 
a view to causing annoyance and distuibanee to the sage and his followeis 

Meanwhile, in the city of Mithil§., a J aina monk named Bhrajisnu, 
going out at night, infeiied from an obseivation of the stars that somewhere 
ascetics were being subjected to maltreatment and oppression Theieupon 
the head of the monastery with his supernatuial knowledge ascertained the 
mischief being done by Bah, and asked a devotee named Puspakadeva, capable 
of travelling thiough the an, to go and request on his behalf the powerful 
sage Visnu to counteract the evil The latter, on receipt of the message, 
immediately proceeded to Hastmapuia and appealed to king Padma to give 
the neeessaiy protection to the oppressed monks, but the king pointed out 
that Bah, and not he, was reigning at the moment. 

The sage Vi§nu then decided on a crafty manoeuvre Assuming 
the form of a dwarf, he went to the place wheie Bali was performing 
his sacrifice, and began to recite veises of the Veda in a melodious 
tone Attracted by his sonoious voice, Bali came out of the sacrificial 
pavilion and asked him what he desired. The dwarf replied that, having been 
robbed of his home by his relatives, he wanted only a slice of land measuring 
three steps, and on hearing this, Bali at once granted his desire The sage 
then discarded the guise of a dwarf and began to extend his frame upwaids and 
downwards and athwart, without any limit He fixed one step on the 
foimdation of the ocean and anothei in the sky, and not finding room for a 
third,, placed it on Ball and sent him down to the nethei regions 

IX) The evil consequences of drinking are illustrated in the 
foUo'wmg story A wandering religious mendicant named Bkapad, arriving at 
the Vindhya forest from the town of Ekacakra on his way to the Ganges, fell 
in with a crowd of Candalas, who were indulging in bouts of drinking and 
partaking of meat in the company of youthful intoxicated women. The 
Capdalas detained the mendicant, and declared that he must, on the pain of 
death, either drink wine oi take meat or become intimate with a woman. 
The mendicant reflected that ■fche eating of flesh was strictly prohibited 
in the Law-books, and so was union with a Candala woman, but wine was 
drunk in the Vedic sacrifice Sautramani, and the ingredients of wine such as 
flour, water and molasses were quite pure Thus thinking, he preferred 
to 'take wine, but under the influence of drink he joined in the merrymakiug 
of the women; and feeling hungry, partook of meat, and soon passion 
compelled him 'to desire the company of one of the CSudala Women 
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X) The nest story illustrates the advantage of abstention 6.0m wine. 
In the city of Valabhi, a gang of five notoiious thieves went out one night 
during heavy ram, and stole a large quantity of treasuie They, howevei, fell 
out while dividing the booty, but soon ceased to quaiiel and indulged in 
drinking bouts But drink made them quariel again, and a fiee fight ensued, 
resulting in the death of all of them except Dhuitila The latter was in the 
habit of taking a vow of abstention foi one day whenever he happened to 
meet a pious ascetic^ and that day he had taken a vow to abstain from wine. 
Dhurtila then felt disgusted with the world and shaved his head and became 
■a monk. 

XI) The following story is meant to show that even the desiie to 
eat flesh is a sin Sauiasena, the king of the eity of Xakandi, had taken a 
vow of abstention from flesh-eating, but gradually undei the influence of 
the Brahminical faith he became gieedy of meat, and secietly employed 
his cook Karmapriya to procure the flesh of all kinds of animals for 
his table. Preoccupation with his public duties did not, howevei, leave 
him sufficient leisure to satisfy his desire fully. 

One day the cook Karmapriya, while in quest of game, died from 
snake-bite, and after death he became a huge whale in the ocean. The king, 
on his death, was reborn as a small fish hving in the cavity of the whale’s eai. 
The fish noticed that while the whale slept, opening his mouth, large numbers 
of aquatic animals used to enter the cavity of his throat and go out 
again. The fish pitied the whale for not being able to devour any of these 
animals, and said to himself that had he been as big as the whale he would 
have emptied the ocean of its animals. In the course of time the fish and the 
whale both died, and were reborn as denizens of hell with the power of 
lemembermg their past lives While in hell the former whale said to the 
fish “ It was but natural that I should have come here as a result of my sms. 
But how came you who merely hved upon the filth of my ear^” The 
fish replied “On account of my evil thought, more haimful than even 
the depredations of a whale ! ” 

XII ) The next story illustrates the merit of abstention from flesh. 
There was a Candala named Canda in the town of Ekanasi in Avanti. 
One day in the outskirts of the town he put a jar of wine on one side and a 
plate of meat on the other, and standing in the middle, partook of both in 
quick succession, while he whirled round a leather thong and struck down 
birds flying over him As a result, snake-poison attaching to the beaks of 
the birds dripped on to the wine, and contaminated the beverage 
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Meanwhile two sages possessing the powei of travelling through the 
air descended from the sky to give religious instruction to the people, and the 
Gandala approached and entreated them to assign a suitable vovp" to him. 
Thereupon one of the sages asked him to fix; a rope in the intervening space 
between the plate of meat and the jar of wine, and said that the momentary 
abstention from either that would be caused m going from one ext'remity to 
the other would constitute a sufficient vow of abstention for him. The 
Gandala acted accordingly, and after helping himself to the meat, said that he 
would abstain from it until his return from the other end. He then 
went towards the wine-jar, drank the wine and died from the effects of poison- 
ing As a result of the merit accruing even from the momentary abstention 
from meat, the Gandala was reborn as the chief of the Yaksas in the 
world of these spirits. 


XIII) The following story illustrates the consequences of malevo- 
lence There was a fisherman named Mrgasena in Sirisagrama in Avanti. One 
day he entreated a famous sage to assign a religious vow to him, and. he was 
accordingly advised to refrain from killing his first catch on that particular 
day. The fisherman cast his net and soon caught a huge fish, but remember- 
ing the vow assigned to him, let the fish go after attaching to it a strip 
ofeloth for the purpose of recognition It so happened that he caught the 
same fish five times in the course of the day, but on each occasion let it 
go without any harm His wife Ghanta was furious to see him return home 
empty-handed in the evenmg, and as she shut the door against him, he had 
to pass the night outside, resting his head on the trunk of a tree, Mrga- 
sena was bitten by a snake during the night and found dead in 4e 

morning The wife who was now overwhelmed with grief committed suicide 
by entering tiie flames on the funeial pyre. 


, goes on to narrate tie rebirth of Mrgasena. 

Visvambhara was the reigning king of Visala where lived the merohant 
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merchant prince and the son-in-law of king Visvambhara. The merchant 
Sridatta overheard the conversation of the two sages, and, burning with envy, 
he devised a nefarious plan No sooner had the child been bom than he 
spread a report that Dhanasri had given birth to a dead child At the same 
time he secretly summoned a Candala and handed the child to him to be put 
to death 

The Caijdala was moved to pity by the beauty of the child, and 
instead of killing, he left him in a secluded place and went home. The 
merchant Indradatta, who was the brother-in-law of Sridatta, came to know 
about the child from some cow-boys , and as he was childless, he came to the 
spot and gave the child to his wife Radha to be adopted as theu son. Then 

he celebrated great festivities as if a child had been born unto them 

>• 

Sridatta heard of the turn things had taken, and devised another 
plan to kill the child. He went to Indradatta and persuaded him to give 
him the custody of the child, ‘his blessed nephew', whom he would bring 
up in his own house Sridatta then made over the child to another Candala 
to be put to death. 

The Candala, instead of killing the child, left him m a wood on the 
bank of a river, and there he was guarded by the cows grazing on the spot. 
In the evening the cowherds came, and, finding the child, reported the fact to 
the head of the settlement Govmda, who gave him to his wife and adopted 
him as his own son. The child grew up to be a handsome youth and was 
named Dhanakirti. 

One day ^lidatta happened to come to the place in the course of his 
commercial tiansactions, and saw Dhanakirti in the house of Govmda. He 
understood everything when he heard the story of the youth, and told Govinda 
that he had an urgent message to send to his son at home, and requested that 
Dhanakirti might be sent as a messenger. Govinda agreed, and Dhanakirti 
set out on his journey with Sridatta’s letter, in which the merchant asked hia 
son Mahabala to kill the youth immediately on his arrival. Dhanalorti took 
rest on his way under a mango tree and fell fast asleep. A couirtesan named 
Anangasena, who was gathering flowers nearby, happened to see the youth 
and approached him while he. was asleep, and seeing a letter suspended from 
his neck, took it and read it through Cuising the merchant she substituted 
for it another letter addressed to his wife and son, in which he was represent- 
ed as enjoining them to give his daughter Srimati m marriage to Dhanakirti. 
The latter woke up after the courtesan’s departure , and on arrival at the 
merchant’s house, he^ dehveied the letter to Mahabala and his mother, and 
was duly married to Srimati. 
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The strange news leached Sridatta who at once returned home and 
hatched anothei plot He posted a hired assassin and a wicked priestess in a 
desolate shrine of the goddess Durga in the outskirts of the city, and asked 
Dhanakirti to go there at nightfall with some offerings for the idol Dhanaki- 
rti consented, but Sridatta’s son Mahabala, seeing him going out alone in the 
dark, dissuaded him from the visit, as he was a stranger to the place, and 
offered to go to the shrine himself with the offerings Dhanakirti accordingly 
stayed at home, and Mahabala went and met with death at the assassin’s 
hands in the shrine of Durga. 

Overwhelmed with grief at the death of his son, Sridatta communi- 
cated the whole story of his conspiracy to his wife, and asked for help to get 
rid of the unwelcome guest She promised co-operation, and, taking a number 
of sweetmeat balls, black and white, mixed the latter with poison, and asked 
her daughter Srlmati to give them to her husband to eat, while the black ones 
were to be given to her father She then went away to the river for a bath, 
Srimati served the sweetmeat balls in her mother’s absence, but by mistake 
gave the poisoned ones to her father, whose death was instantaneous, and 
followed bj that, of her mother, who in her grief committed suicide by swallow- 
ing some of the poisoned sweets 

Sometime after the death of Sridatta and his wife, Dhanakirti who 
continued to prosper was one day seen by king Vi^vambhara. The latter was 
struck with the beauty of the young merchant, and decided to give his 
daughter in marriage to him, thus fulfilling the prophecy made about 
Dhanakirti even before his birth His father Gunapala, hearing reports of 
his continued luck and prosperity, now came from Kau^ambl and met his 
wonderful son The courtesan Anangasena also came to see him. 

One day the merchant Gunapala, accompanied by Dhanakirti and his 
family and Anangasena and Srimati, paid a visit to the sage Yasodhvaja, and, 
after obeisance, entreated him to explain the mystery of Dhanakirti’s 
providential escapes from death and the continued success of his glorious 
career. The sage pointed out that Dhanakirti was in his previous birth the 
fisherman Mrgasena, and he was now enjoying the fruits of the vow of 
non-violence which the latter had taken for a day. The courtesan Anangasena 
was the fish whose life had been spared by Mrgasena on the day of his vow, 
while Srimati was no other than Ghanta, the wife of Mrgasena, who had 
entered the flames after her husband’s death Having heard the story of 
their previous births, Dhanakirti, Anangasena and Srimati, all three, took 
ike vow of renunciation and became ascetics under the Jama system of 
discipline, and attained a blessed state after death.* 
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XrV) The following story illustrates the consequences of theft or 
rathei breach of trust Simhasena was the king of Simhapura in the land of 
i^rayaga, and Ranaadatta was his chief queen. The learned Sribhuti who had 
a great reputation for speaking the truth was his priest, and Siidatta was the 
atters devoted wife A young merchant named Bhadramitra, on the eve of 
a voyage to buvarnadvipa ^with other merchants, had left seven priceless 
^wels in the custody of Sribhuti Unfortunately, on the return voyage, 
hadramitra suffered shipwreck, but succeeded in reaching the shoie by cling- 
ing to a floating plank Having lost his friends and wealth, he was reduced to 
sore straits, and, arriving destitute at Simhapura, went to Sribhuti and asked 
for the jewels entrusted to him But the latter pretended not to recognise 
him and denied having received any jewels at all When Bhadramitra 
persisted in demanding the jewels, Sribhuti had him dragged to the king’s 

presence, and, accusing him of calumny and defamation, had him repudiated by 
the king 

Not discouraged in the least, Bhadramitra ehmbed every* night a 
tamarind tree which stood near the queen’s palace, and regularly at dusk and 
dawn he kept shouting from the top of the tree that Sribhuti refused to return 
his jewels, and if the accusation turned out to be false, he ( Bhadramitra ) 
might be tortured to death One evening the queen ilamadattS, while she 
was watching the celebration of the Eaumudi festival by the women of the 
city, heard the plamt of Bhadramitra and devised a plan to test the truth of 
the charge against Sribhuti She invited the latter to a game of dice with her; 
and, under her instructions, a maidservant went to his wife, and won her confi- 
dence by producing certain articles belonging to her husband, which he had 
lost in the game, and obtained from hei the jewels on the pretext that he had 
sejit for them. The xuse succeeded perfectly well and the jewels were 
immediately taken to the king. 

The king mixed up the jewels with those in his treasury and sent for 
Bhadramitra, and when the latter arrived, he was asked to single out the ones 
belonging to him. Bhadramitra had no difficulty in finding them, and the king 
was at once convinced of the guilt of Sribhuti, and lavishly praised and reward- 
ed the young man for speaking the truth The king then sent for Sribhuti, 
and, after severely reprimanding him for his treachery, ordered that, by way 
of punishment, he must either swallow a certain quantity of cow-dung or 
submit to be roughly handled by a number of stalwart wrestlers , otherwise he 
would have all his property confiscated Sribhuti calmly accepted the latter 
alternative, and was turned out of the city, mounted on au old donkey and 
wearing a garland of_potsherds. As a result of his sms,. he was attacked- 
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With leprosy, and put an end to his life by entering the flames. He was reborn 
as a serpent, and after causing the death of many creatures, expired an 

became a denizen of hell. 

XV) The following stoiy illustrates the disastrous consequences of 
falsehood Ayodhana was the king of Hastmagapura and his queen was 
Atithi Sulasa was their daughter, and she had been betrothed by her 
mother to Prince Madhupingala of Paudanapura even before her birth The 
king, however, decided to hold a Svayamvara for her to choose a husband, and 
issued invitations to a number of princes including Madhupingala and Sagara. 
The latter was the lord of Ayodhya and sent a highly cultured nuise named 
Mandodari and the priest Visvabhuti to win over Sulasa before the Svayam- 
vara took place They came to Hastmagapura, and Mandodari managed to 
become a teacher of the harem, and influenced Sulasa in favour of Sagara. 
The priest, on the othei hand, ingratiated himself with the king and the 
queen, and created in their minds a dislike for Madhupingala When the 
Svayamvara took place and the suitors came, Sulasa under the influence of 
Mandodari chose Sagara and not Madhupingala as her husband 

Madhupingala in his grief became an ascetic, and arriving at 
Ayodhya in the course of his wanderings, happened to take rest at the 
gateway of Sagara’s palace. The priest VisVabhuti was at the time giving 
lessons in prognostics to his disciple Sivabhuti, who observed the mendicant 
and expressed surprise at the contrast between bis physical characteristics and 
his wretched condition, and spoke dispaiagingly of the science they were 
studying. Visvabhuti, however, explained to his pupil the story of Madhu- 
pihgjda and how he had become an ascetic owing to his failure to win the 
hand cf Sulasa who had preferred Sagara. Madhupiigala felt grievously 
iBsdted at these remarks of his old enemy, and when, after death, he 
was reborn as the demon Kalasura, he vowed vengeance agamst Visvabhuti 
as well 83 Sagara, and waited for a auitahle opportunity to carry out his 
designs. 

Vilvavaau was the kmg of the city of Svastimati and Vasu was 
his sec. The learned Xsirakadamba was the priest of the king and Parvata 
was hk son. One day the priest was expounding the ethical principles of the 
s<wipttire» to his disciples Vasa, Parvata, and Ngrada, who was the 
SOB ei the priest of another king. Two sages Anantagati and Amitagati 
happened to see them, and while the former expressed his admiration 
for the teacher ^d his disciples, the latter remarked that two of them were 
likely to reverse la jaractice the teachings of the sacred texts The priest 
haaed these remarks and interpreted them to mean that two of the group 
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would go to hell and the two others to heaven. He thought it most unlikely 
that he, a pious man, would go to hell, while he was certain that Vasu would, 
for that was where princely power led to. He was not sure about the fate 
of Narada and Parvata ; so with a view to testing their virtue and intelligence, 
he created by magic two lambs and gave one to each of them, with instruct- 
ions to kill the animals and eat the flesh at a place where no one could see 
him. Parvata took his lamb to a secluded enclosuie behind the house of his 
father, killed it and roasted and partook of the flesh. Narada, on the other 
hand, pondered over the injunction about a place wheie no one could see 
him , and concluding that there could be no place, whether in a town oi in a 
forest, where one could be beyond the range of one’s own eyes or the eyes of 

the gods or the omniscient minds of the great sages, he refrained from killing 
his lamb and returned it to his teachei 

After this incident, the priest Esiiakadamba lenounced the world 
and became an ascetic, and died by fasting. After his death Narada came 
on a visit to Parvata, his old friend and companion. One day Parvata was 
expounding the text yastavyam to some pupils, and interpreted the 

word *aja* as ‘goat,’ so that the text would mean ‘Sacrifices should be made 
with the flesh of goats’. Narada intervened and pointed out that their 
departed teacher had interpreted the word to mean ‘grains thiee yeais old’, 
and that was the correct explanation. Parvata disputed the truth and 
accuracy of this statement, and both agreed that they should request prince 
Vasu to act as umpire, and accept his ruling as final. 

Narada and Parvata then went to Vasu who received them cordially 
and undertook to give his decision on the morrow. Meanwhile, the widow of 
the priest Ksirakadamba, who was aware that he had interpreted the word in 
the sense mentioned by Narada, betook herself to Vasu, and in her anxiety 
to save her son from disgrace, reminded the prince of a certain boon that he 
had promised to her, and demanded that he should now fulfil his promise, by 
bearing testimony to the truth of the interpretation put forward by Parvata. 
Vasu knew that Parvata’s statement was wrong, and that he would go to hell 
if he supported him, but he was bound by his promise to Parvata’s mother and 
decided to abide by his pledged word. Next morning Vasu came to his court 
and occupied his famous crystal throne, and on an appeal by Narada to speak 
the truth, declared that Parvata’s interpretation was the right one. Disaster 
followed this false declaration, for amid the lamentation of the citizens Vasu, 
as he was seated on his throne, went down to heU Even now, at the time of 
the first oblation of the day, people say “Rise up, Vasu, ascend to heaven 

Narada was deeply aggrieved at the turn events had taken, and, 
feeling disgusted with the world, became an ascetic and devoted himself to 
meditation. The citizm in their fury rushed upon Parvata, to whom they 
54 
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attributed the downfall of their king, and, after pelting him with ttone§, and 
mercilessly whipping him, drove him out of the city, half-dead, mounted on a 
donkey, and compelled to wear a wieath of potsherds round his neck. Parvata 
took refuge in a dense forest, and there on the bank of a stream he was 
seen by Ei,lasura, who approached him and won his confidence by representing 
himself to be his father’s friend Sandilya. Parvata told him his story, 
how after the death of his father he had been addicted to dimk, meat .and 
courtesans, and gave a wrong interpretation of the text ajair yastavyam 
knowing it to be false, down to his dispute with Narada and its unhappy sequel. 

Kalasura consoled Parvata and asked him to take heart and join him 
in a new venture He persuaded Parvata to insert in the Vedic texts injunct- 
ions sanctioning various sacrifices involving slaughter of animals, use of wine, 
and moral laxity and pei version He then came to Ayodhya, and in the 
outskirts of the city assumed the form of the god Brahman, and commenced 
a vast sacrifice at which Parvata acted as the Adhvaryu or officiating 
priest. Magic forms of sages like Pingala, Mann, Matanga, Marici and 
Gautama recited V edic mantras, while Parvata propounded the doctrine that 
the animals were created for sacrifices, and killing at sacrifices was not 
tantamount to killing, since sacrifices contributed to the good of all Goats, 
birds, elephants, horses and other animals were accordingly killed at the 
sacrifice and their flesh offered as oblations in the fire. Kalasura by hiS 
magic showed the slam animals as going about in heaven in aerial cars, and 
the phantom sages proclaimed the glory of the phenomenon 

The exploits of Kalasura created a sensation among the people and 
attracted the notice of Sagara and Visvabhuti, who were also induced by him 
to sacrifice animals and partake of their flesh. Kalasura then reminded them 
of the wrong they had done him during his previous birth, and murdered both 
by throwing them into the sacrificial fire amidst the oblations. Parvata 
continued to kill numerous animals for sacrificial purposes, but Kalasura 
disappeared soon after. Helpless and miserable without his friend, Parvata 
suffered and died and went to hell 

XVI ) The story of Kadarapinga and Padma is meant to illustrate 
the consequences of illicit passion Dharsana was the king of Benares and 
Ugrasena was his minister Pusya was the king’s priest, and he had a 
beautiful young wife named Padma. Kadarapinga, the son of the minister, 
was a misguided and dissolute youth, who one day saw Padma, while walking 
in the streets with his boon-companions, and was at once enamoured of her. 
There was an old nuise named Tadillata, and she was persistently implored 
by the young man to help him to fulfil his heart’s desire. The nurse thought 
it advisable to consult Ugrasena about his son’s request, but the minister who 
was in his dotage openly encouraged her in the evil project. 
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The nurse visited Padma’s house, delighted her with hei conversa- 
tion, and became very intimate with the young woman One day after some 
preliminary remarks on free love, she desciibed to hei the young man's aident 
love for her and the suffering caused by his passion Padma pretended to 
agree to the bawd’s proposal, and the chances- of the minister’s son looked 
bright indeed 

Meanwhile, the minister Ugrasena who favoured the ciimmal intent- 
ions of his son devised a scheme to ensure the absence of Padma’s husband 
from the city, on a prolonged mission. He told the king that, in a cave near 
the Ratnasikhanda peak of the Himalayas, there was a marvellous bird called 
Kimjalpa, variegated in colour, and capable of talking like a man, the possess- 
ion of which had a magic effect on the fortunes of the lucky owner He 
further suggested that he and the priest Pusya who knew the place might be 
sent in quest of the bird. The king dissuaded the minister from going owing 
to his great age, and ordered that the priest should undertake the journey 
alone. 

While Pusya- was preparing to start, Padma explained to him the 
real motive behind the proposed expedition, and asked him to make a show of 
departure and return secretly at night and remain concealed at home He 
followed the instructions of his wife, and one night, according to a pre-arranged 
plan, the bawd brought over the minister’s son to Padma’s house and 
introduced the young man to her. She asked both of them to seat themselves 
on a sofa, cunningly placed over a deep pit; and as soon as they sat down, 
they fell headlong to the bottom of the pit, and there they remained 
imprisoned, living on the remains of boiled rice left over by the household. 

After some time, Padma made it known that her husband would 
arrive in a few days with the Kimjalpa bird and the female spirit, its mother. 
She then caused the young man and the bawd to be put in a cage, after their 
bodies had been painted with various colours and decked with the feathers of 
diverse kinds of birds The cage was then removed to a wood near the city 
and left jn charge of Pusya, who was dressed m travelling attire, as if he had 
returned from a journey. Padma, meanwhile, dressed herself in a manner be- 
coming a Woman whose husband was abroad, and set out to receive Pusya m 
Company with her girl friends, who were all talking about the ‘ exploit’ of her 
husband. On the following day Pusya accompanied by his wife, proceeded to 
the royal palace with the precious load and asked the king to behold the 
Kimjalpa and the mother bird. The king scrutinized the pair, and saying that 
he could see only Kadarapinga and the bawd Tadillata m the cage, demanded 
an explanation of the mystery. Padma then recounted the whole story, and 
the king praised and honoured her with rich presents, and sent her home in a 
chariot drawn by JBrahmajgias, expert in Vedic lore. As for Kadaiapinga and 
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his father Ugra^ena, their shameful intrigue was proclaimed before the people, 
and. they weie banished from the city. The young profligate, after long suffer- 
ing the consequences of his sin, died and went to hell. 

XVII ) The following story is meant to illustrate the sin of unlawful 
possession. In the city of Kampilya in the Pahcala country there was a 
merchant named Sagaiadatta who was, m spite of his wealth, a notorious 
miser, and went to ridiculous lengths in effecting economies and avoiding 
expenditure The king of the place, whose name was Ratnaprabha, desiring 
to build a pavilion foi witnessing elephant-races, selected for the purpose the 
site of a ruined palace belonging to a former king, and ordered the debris to be 
cleared The bricks of the delapidated palace were of gold, but as they had 
lost then lustre, the king took them for ordinary bricks and employed workmen 
to heap them together in another place for erecting a temple. The workmen 
while carrying the bricks happened to drop one of them on the roadside, and 
the miser, finding it there, took it home and put it at the place where he used 
to wash his feet The dirt having been removed by the daily friction of his 
feet, the brick regained its original colour, and the miser, seeing that the 
bricks were of gold, bribed the workmen and acquired as many of the bricks as 
he could. 


One day the miser had to go to the city of Kakandi where his sister’s 
son had died, but at the time of his departure he gave instructions to his 
son Sudatta to collect the bricks in his absence in the same fashion as he had 
done. Sndatta was, however, above such meanness ; and when his father, on 
hia return, asked him how many of the bricks he had managed to acquire, hef 
replied that he had done nothing of the kind. 

The miser was shocked to hear this, and condemning his own feet 
which had taken him to the hated town of Kakandi, he mercilessly pounded 
them with a slab of stone The king, who had come to know* about these 
happenings, had the bricks scraped by artisans ; and convinced 3hat they 
were of gold, he ordeied the confiscation of the miser’s property and banished 
him from the city. Sudatta was, on the other hand, provided with capital to 
carry on his business, and his ancestral home was returned to him as a reward 
for his honesty. The miser, who was known as Pmyakagandha, * one Who 

smells of oil-cakes,’ suffered on account of his sms and went to hell after 
his death 


Apart from the stories outlined above, there are allusions to certain 
popular tales m Book IV. The story of Kancamka is cited to illustrate 
the inseiutable nature of women she is said to have killed her husband, 
son and paramour, and then immolated herself on the funeral pyre of her 
htisband\ The story of the merchant’s wife and Mnladeva, and that of 
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UpadhySyika, although they are folktales, are mentioned by Somadeva along 
with wellknown mythologioal stories, and will be found in Chap. XVIL 
The following ‘ancient tradition’ cited in Booh IV forms part of a popular 
tale related in the commentary . 

w w f w ??i ^orr snr. h 

The story, as given by Srutasagara, is as follows. The daughter of the king 
of Pataliputra was married by the son of another king, but soon after the 
taarriage the father of the girl fell ill, and the sacrifice of the daughter 
was recommended by a Tantrie teacher as the only means of the king’s 
recovery. Hearing this, the husband of the girl fled with her to a forest 
where she was bitten by a serpent The prince was about to commit suicide 
from grief, but the sylvan deities interfered and told him that his bride 
would revive if he gave hei half of his life-span. He agreed and the bride 
at once came to life, and they both continued their journey and reached a 
town. There the prince fell asleep in a hospice, and meanwhile a fellow 
named Devakesin enticed the girl away When the husband woke up, he 
saw her entering the town with the man, and a quarrel ensued over the 
possession of the girl, who, howevei, claimed the strangei as her husband. 
Thereupon the piinee demanded back the portion of the life-span which he 
^ad given her, and the wicked woman at once dropped dead. The bystanders 
having asked for an explanation of -these strange happenings, the prince 
uttered the verse quoted above' ‘She for whom ,1 had renounced the earth 
and given away half my lifis left me without pity. Who can ever be dear 
to women 2’* 

As we have already stated, several of the stones summarized above 
are met with in earlier works The eight stories in Book VI meant to illustrate 
the different aspects of Samyaktva are, for instance, stock illustrations, and 
briefly refeiied to in Samantabhadra’s Batnakara'nAakasrdxahdedra 1. 19, 20,® 
the stories being summarized in Piabhacandra’s commentary on the work. 
They were thus wellknovra in Samantabhadra’s time, and that they are much 
earlier than Samautabhadra® seems also certain Eundakunda, who lived about 
the first century a d., mentions, for instance, Bhavyasena, one of the principal 
characters of the fourth story of our collection, in Bhdvaprdbhrta (verse 52), 
the typical instance of a man who failed to become a true monk despite ins 
knowledge of all branches of the Scriptures.* 

1 For another yersion of the story see Panoatantra, IT 
iR 1 vwfrr =? nui ii 

3 Samantabhadra is belie-^ed to be earlier than the fifth century A. d See Pt. Yugal- 
kisore’s Introduction (in Hindi) to Batna-karandaha-sravahScara, p, 142. 
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As regards the other stories, there is no doubt that the story of 
Sagara and Madhupingala with the inteimediate one of Vasu, Parvata and 
Narada is a very old one. The ease of Madhupingala is referred to by 
Kundakunda in Bhdvaprdhhrta ( veise 45 ) ^ The entiie stoiy including the 
episode of Vasu is narrated in detail in Vasudevahindl, a compiehensive 
Prakrit prose romance earlier than the seventh century,® to illustrate the 
origin of what is politely called the ^ non- Aryan’ Vedas® The episode of 
Vasu IS as old as the Mahabharata and appears to be the oldest portion of the 
legend It seems to have been incorporated m the Jama story owing to the 
lesson of conveyed by it, and provides another instance of Jama adapt- 

ation of Brahmanical stories The original story as related in the Mahabhara- 
ta (Santiparva, chap 385 ff. ) is as follows 

'‘Vasu was a great king of the Satya Age, also known as Uparicara, 
a disciple of Bihaspati and an ardent devotee of Visnu, who worshipped the 
deity according to the tenets of the Satvata or Panearatra system An 
asmmedha performed by him was remarkable for the fact that no animals 
were killed in the sacrifice, the oblations being made with the produce of 
the forest Once while travelling through the sky, he was asked to act as 
umpire in a debate, which took place between the gods and the sages about 
the interpretation of the word aja in the statement that sacrifices should be 
performed with ajas. The gods maintained that the word meant ‘goats’, 
while according to the sages, it meant ■‘grams of corn’. Vasu out of partial- 
ity for the gods, gave the decision m favour of the latter, whereupon the 
sages cursed and condemned him to a life in the nether regions. While 
living under the earth, Vasu was nourished by a stream of clarified butter 
poured for him by the priests as an oblation in sacrifices, which gave it the 
name of msordhdrd ‘the stream of Vasu’. Advised by the gods, Vasu 
continued to worship Visnu even in the nether regions, and favoured by him, 
he regained his freedom and ascended to Brahmaloka ” The story of Vasu 
is also referred to m the Anusasanaparva 6 34, where it is stated that he 
tvent to hell for speakijag even a single falsehood A variation of the story 
Occurs m Matsya^urdna, chap. 143, where the lesson drawn is not so much 
the danger of falsehood as that of rash judgment in religious matters 

Jmasena I narrates in his Hanvamsapurdnd Written m 783 a, d. 
sever4,l stories mentioned above* the story of Vasu, Narada and Parvata 
in 17. 38 ff. and that of Sagara and Madhupingala m 28. 45 ff , the story 
of the sage Visnu and Bah in 20 1 ff. and that of the priest Sribhuti and 
and hiS punishment m 27. 20 ff Some of these stories are found m the 
Brhat-E,athakoia of Harisena writtep in 931-32 a. d. 

1 nrnr isfr oi '• 

2 Annals of the B 0 B, I,, Yol, XYI, p. 32 

3 Book 
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A vaiiation of the story of Vajrakumara occurs in Hemacandra’s 
Parisistaparva (Canto XII), which, though later than Somadeva’s Yasastir 
laha, used old materials Here, too, Vajra appears in the role of defender 
of the Jama faith against the Buddhist community, although the place and 
circumstances are different. Somadeva’s account is doubtless of gieater 
importance as being connected with a wellknown historical monument, the 
Jama Stupa of Mathura It will be interesting to compare it with the 
version recoided by Hemacandra. 

“The king (of Purl) was a Buddhist, and so were part of the 
inhabitants, while the majority of them were Jamas As the two rival 
sects were continually competing with each other, the Jamas, being richer 
than their rivals, bought up all flowers so that the Buddhists could get 
none to offer in their temples But the Buddhists induced the king to issue 
a strict order that no flowers should be sold to the Jamas. In this calamity 
the latter entreated Vajra to help them, for the Paryusajjaparvan was 
drawing near, when the laity used to worship the images of the Arhats 
with flowers. 

Promising his aid, Vajra went through the air to the town of 
Mahe^vaia, and entering the park of Hutasana he met the gardener Tadit 
who was a friend of his Feeling greatly honoured by Vajra’s visit, the gaiden- 
er inquired with what he could serve him, and being told that flowers were 
wanted, he promised twenty lakhs of flowers. Vajra ordered him to have them 
ready against his return, and then flew through the air to the Himalaya, and 
thence to the Padmahrada, the residence of Sridevl. There he met the 
goddess who held in her hand a lotus to worship the gods with, but she gladly 
gave it to Vajra when he asked for it 

Returnmg to Hutaiana’s park he produced by magic a divine car, in 
which he placed the lotus given by Sii and round it the twenty lakhs of flowers 
brought together by his friend Tadit Accompanied by the Jimbhaka gods in 
their cars, whom he had called up to attend him on his journey through the air, 
he travelled towards Puri. When he and his train were just above the town, 
the Buddhists believed that the gods descended from heaven to worship the 
Buddha images. But great was their disappointment when the celestial tram 
landed m a Jama temple. Never has Paryusanaparvan been celebrated With 
such splendour as then at Purl The miracles just related induced the king 
and his subjects to embrace the Jama faith. 

The last but one story of the series, that of Padma, is a tale of 
the trapping of a libertine by a chaste woman, and resembles the story 
of Vararuci’s wife Upakosa and the plight of her lovers, recorded in Katha- 
santsdgara, Canto IV. As we have seen, the story, as related by Somadeva, 
IS in the form of dramatic dialogues linked by narrative passages, and might 
easily be converted into a little play.® 


1 Jacobi Partitstaparvan^ p, xcvi, 
% See chap, IV« 



CHAPTER XVII 

Myths and Legends 

JAINA LEGENDS ON MATHDRX 

Of the several legends^ recorded by Somadeva, that of the famous 
Jaina Stupa of MathurS is of outstanding interest, and narrated in detail in 
Yasastilaka Book VI, sections 17, 18/ It is wellknown that the rums of the 
ancient Stupa weie discovered in the course of excavations at the Kankali 
Tila standing m the angle between the Agra and Govardhan roads during the 
season 1889-90/ Somadeva gives an entirely different version of the story of 
foundation of the Stupa from that recorded in Jinaprabhasun’s Tlrthahalpa, a 
work of the fourteenth century, and made known by Buhler many years ago, 
Somadeva is nearly four hundred years earlier than Jinaprabha, and probably 
records the earliest known version of the legend of the Stupa, which was 
regarded as of divine origin as early as the second century a. d. An inscription 
of the year 79, engraved on the left hand portion of the base of a large stand-i 
ing figure of a Jina found in the Kankali mound m the season 1890-91, records 
the fact that au image of the Tirthamkaia Aranatha was set up at the Stfipa* 
“built by the gods” {thUpe demnirmtie) “The sculpture belongs to the 
Kusban period, And the mcsde in which the date is expressed shows that the year 
79 must be referred to the era used by the great Eushan kings. This year 79 
falls within the rei^ of Vasudeva, 6ne of whose inscriptions is expressly 
dated in the year 80.” The important thing to note is-that when the inscript- 
ion in question was executed, “not later than a. d, 157 (79+78)”, the Jaina 
Stupa of Mathdra was already so old that it was regarded as the work of the 
gods. “ It was probably, therefore, erected several centuries before the 
Christian era, and may have been at least as ancient as the oldest Buddhist 
Stupa”® According to Jinaprabha, the Stupa was built by the goddess 
Eubera for two Jaina saints named Dharmaruci and Dharmagho§a, and among 
the idols installed in its precincts the chief was that of Suparsvanatha The 
Stfipa was originally of gold, but later encased in brick as a safeguard against 
pillage In the eighth century it was lepaired by Bappabhatti Sun, and at 
his request provided with a stone dome King Ama/ According to 
Somadeva, on. the other hand, the Stupa was founded by the saint Vajiakumara, 

1 See Ckfpler Xf t. 

2 See Yincent Smith* The Jatna St&pa am<f ethet Antiiwtm e/MathurS, Allahabaii, 
1901. 

3 Smith (op cit.), pp. 12, 13 

4 Intro^aotion to Pandit’s edition of Gatidamho, p, dm 




Procession on its way to the Stupa, see p 433 



Exploring tlie ^iva Einga, see p 436 
( Eajaputana Musuem, Ajmer) 
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soQ of Somadatta, duimg the lexgn of Putikavahana, and there is no refeiene© 
to its e?ei being made of gold 

The Jama Stupa of Mathuia seems to have existed in Somadeva’s 
time, as is apparent from his statement that “the sluine is still known by the 
name of Devamo mita, “Built by the Gods” ^ It may also be noted in this 
connection that the colossal image of Paisvanatha, seated in meditation, found 
in the Kahkall mound at Mathuia m 1889, and bearing an inseiiption dated 
Saiiivat 1036 or 980 A d„* was possibly built and installed within Somadeva’s 
lifetime The discovery of another colossal image of a Jina, also seated in 
meditation, at the same site, and bearing an inscription dated Samvat 1134 or 
1078 ad,® gives evidence of the continuity of Jama religious life at Mathuia 
sixty years after the sack of the city by Mahmud of Ghazni m 1018 a d 
A s Dr, Puhier says, “these ancient temples were used by the Jamas during 
the greater part of the eleventh century, and their destruction happened 
m very late times’’.^ As regards the great Stupa, its site is at present a bare 
flat mound without any semblance of an ancient edifice on its surface But a 
sculpture on a Torana lintel from the Kankali Tila, now pieserved in the 
Lucknow Museum ( J 535), shows the Stupa as being worshipped by Kinnaras 
and Supainas (half birds and half men), and gives us an idea of the general 
appearance of the monument as it originally stood The reverse side of the 
lintel represents a procession probably on its way to the Stupa (see illustrat- 
ions) Vincent Smith describes the piece of masonry as the central poition of 
the lowest beam of a Torana aichway m the railing round a Stupa, and says 
that it may have belonged to the ancient Stupa, and is certainly an early 
work, probably to be dated about 100 oi 50 B o.° 

The existence of Jama temples at Mathuia, called Uttaramathura to 
distinguish it from Daksinamathura. or Madura in the Pandya country, is 
attested by another reference in Ya^ctsttlakco VI. 10 ® Two temples were, in 
fact, discovered under the Kankali Tila. In the Museum Report for 1890-91 
Dr Fuhrer writes that an inscription, incised on an oblong slab, gives the name 

1 n, p 3l5 

3 Now in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, J 143 The date is variously read as 
1038 and 1036 Smith ( op cit ), p 4 and Agrawala Gmde-Booh to the Arohaeologz^^ 
cal Section of the Promncial Museum, p 13 In the text of the inscription sent to 
me by Dr Agrawala the date is given as 1036 

3 J 145, Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

4 Smith (op cit ), p 4 

5 Smith (op cit ), p 22 
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of the foundei’. of one of tlie temples, and as its characteis do not dilfer much 
fiom those used m the eailiest dated mseiiptions of the Indo-Scythic period, he 
infeis that one of the edifices was built before 150 b o. 

The legend of the Jama Stupa of Mathura, as recorded by Somadeva, 
IS also important as throwing light on the rivalry between the Jaina and Budd- 
hist communities at the epoch of the foundation of the Stupa ® It is obvious 
from the legend that the Buddhist wife of Putikavahana sought to abolish 
the Jama Eight-day festival at Mathura and replace it by a celebration in 
honour of the Buddha Her attempt was foiled by Vajrakumara, and the 
foundation of the Stupa bears testimony to the unhindered celebration of the 
ffieat Jama festival at Mathura 

Legends relating to certain pious Jainas of Mathura occur in Yasas^ 
idala That of KevatT, wife of king Vaiuna, famous for her unflinching devot- 
ion to the Jama faith, is given in detail in VI. 11.® In Book IV Somadeva 
refers to the story of Arhaddasa, who, though a householder, showed the 
resolution of an ascetic, when he continued his meditation unperturbed even 
at the sight of the sufferings caused to his family by some hostile deities * 
Aurvila, the pious Jama wife of king Putikavahana of Mathura, who had to 
contend against the machinations of her young Buddhist co-wife, figures promi- 
nently in the legend of the great Stupa. 

OTHER JAINA LEGENDS 

In Book IV occurs a reference to the story of the sage Puruhhta of 
Pataliputia, who was once a king, but had abdicated in favour of his son and 
become an ascetic even during his austerities he could not repress his martial 
spirit when he heard that his son was waging war against his enemies ® 

In Book I Somadeva refers to the temptation of the monk 
Bathanemi who gave up his austerities on witnessing the performance of a 
nautch-girl.® Eathanemi was the brother of the great ascetic Ari§tanemi, 
and his story occurs in Uttarddhyayanasutra, chap XXII , but, in the latter 
text, he feels tempted at the sight of his brother’s discarded bride Bajimati at 
a lonely spot Srutasagara, on the other hand, in his commentary on 
Tas.astilalc<x, says that Bathanemi was a teacher of the Digambara sect, and 
married a nautch-girl, a girl of the potter caste, and a princess in succession, 
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Smith (op cit ), p 3. 

See Brhat-Katha-kosa of Harisena, Story No. 12. 
See Chap. XVI. 
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and took also tke leligions vow as often The story, according to Srutasagaia, 
is found in a Kathdlosa. 

In Book IV Somadeva refers to the eaily Jaina legend of the burn- 
ing of Dvaraka by the sage Dvaipayana ^ The episode is cleaily mentioned 
in the Antagadadasao, Book V, and the Hanvamsapurdna of Jinasena I, 
composed in 783 a n , narrates in detail how the city was burnt to ashes by 
the sage, as a revenge foi being assaulted by the Yadava young men undei 
the influence of drink (canto 61) The name of the sage is Divayana in the 
Ardhamagadhi text and Dvipayana m the Haiivamsapuiaua Two other 
Jama legends aie cited m Book IV to illustrate the view that the doing of 
something different fiom what one resolves or promises to do does not cause 
any harm, provided it is harmless to others There is a scriptural tradition 
{pravacana) that a king of Mithila named Padmaiatha once set out on a 
journey apparently to worship the pontiff Vasupujya, but his real object was to 
become a leader of the Jama church ® Similarly, a young merchant named 
Sukumara, who wished to renounce the world, had promised to his mother 
that he would do so after passing a day with each of his five hundred wives, 
but earned out his resolution sooner on hearing from a sage that he was not 
destined to live long ® 

NON-JAINA LEGENDS 

a) Brahma, Visnu and the ^ivalinga 

The dispute of BrahmS. and Visnu about the extent of the Sivalinga 
is mentioned in a verse, quoted 1^ Somadeva from an earlier text in Book V ^ 
The story is also referred to in Sriharsa’s Naisadhacarita 10 51 and narrated 
in detail in Siandapumna ® It is noteworthy that there are important 
sculptural representations of the legend. In one of the cave-temples of 
BUora,® Siva is depicted ‘inside a hnga with flames issuing from the side of it. 
Visnu IS represented below on the right as Varaha the hoax-avaidra, digging 
down to see if he can reach the base of the great hnga, having failed to do so, 
he IS also represented as worshipping it. On the other side is Brahma ascend- 
ing to discover the top of it, which he -also failed to do, and stands as a 
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% 3 H >’ Vol. II, p 139 See Brhat-katha-koda of 

Harisena, Story ITo 118 
See Erhat-katha'-kosa, No 51. 

HT'?^fRrarT5pfT?r3. 1’ See also ^rtitasagara’s 

comm thereon, p 72 

See Chap XVIII for the verse m question 
See Handiqui : Jlfatshadhaearita, Kotos, p, 410, 

Cave XV. 
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worshipper ” ^ Similarly, in a beautiful sculpture preserved in the Rajputana 
Museum, Ajmer, and assigned to the tenth or eleventh centuiy, Brahma 
with a long beaid is lepiesented as soaimg upwards, and Visnu as diving 
below, to esploie the top and the base of the linga respectively After their 
failure, Biahma is shown as standing on one side of it and Visnu on the 
othei ® 

b) ‘Necessity knows no law’ 

In Book IV Yasodhaia’s mother, in her plea foi animal saeriflees 
for one’s wellbeing, says that ‘the gieat sage’ Gautama killed even his 
benefaetoi Nadijangha to save his own life, and Visvamitia killed a dog for 
the same purpose ® Somadeva here tampers with two stones found in the 
Mahabhaiata, Santiparva (section on apaddharma) Gautama was leally 
a degenerate Biahman who killed the divine crane Nadijangha, peiceiving 
no other means of sustenance, despite the gieat favours confeired on him by 
the bud. He is severely condemned in the Mahabharata for ingratitude. 
Visvamitia, on the othei hand, paitook of dog’s flesh in the house of a 
Candala, and yet incurred no sin, because he did so foi the puipose of 
self-preservation during a famine The story of Visvamitia feeding on dog’s 
flesh IS also refeired to in ManmmrU 10 108 It may be noted that 
Srutasagaia in his commentary invents fanciful stories to explain these 
allusions 

c) Women and the practice of religion 

A group of traditional stories (sruh) is referred to m the message 
of Amrtamati to Yasodhara in Book IV, bearing on the duty of women to 
accompany their husbands in the practice of religion. She cites the wellknown 
instances of Rama and Sita, Draupadi and Arjuna, Sudak§ina and Dilipa, 
liopamudra and Agastya, Arundhati and Vasistha, Renuka and Jamadagni. 
On the other hand, the danger of women engaging in religious austerities, 
however rigorous, unaccompanied by their husbands, is illustrated by the 
little known story of a Brahmin woman named Brahmabandhu, who, although 
she was fasting unto death, at Piayaga, was associated by scandal with a 
monk named Govinda * 


1 Burgess A Guide to JElura Cate Temples (Bepriut), p 28. 

2 The sculpture was examined by me during my visit to Ajmer in October, 1941, No 
catalogue was then available. See the illustration 

3 i i’ p 1 24. 

p 149 
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d) Effect of calumny 

The evil that can be done by populai repoit, however false, is 
illustrated by another group of traditional stones [laulciil 4ruUh) in Book 
IV. It IS said that the sage Brhaspati was once refused admission to 
Indra’s council-chamber owing to a false accusation brought against him by 
a gambler in the city of Cunkara A monk named Cakrapam was debarred 
from entering Benares, because a minstrel named Sajaka, having failed to 
obtain a share in his earnings, spread a repoit that the monk was in the 
habit of devouiing childien An ascetic named Markanda was excluded 
from the hermitages of anchorites, because he lived among drunkards, even 
though he used to drink only water ^ 

e) Wisdom no bai to moial transgression 

The above group of legends is followed by another, designed to 
show that even the wise at times commit offences, regardless of consequences 
The crime of the sage Dvaipayana is mentioned first We are then told 
that Havana abducted Sita, even though he was presumably acquainted 
with the story of Dandakya in the Nitisastias ^ The latter story occurs 
in the Ramayana, Uttarakanda, Chap 80, 81, where it is related how king 
Danda and his kingdom were destroyed by the sage Bhargava as a punishment 
for violating the latter’s daughter Araja The legend of Danda is also 
treated in detail in Vamanapurdna^ Chap 63 ff. and mentioned in 
Kdmasutra 1. 2. 44. 

The wellknown stories of Nahusa’s insult to the sages and BrahmS’s 
passion for his own daughter are nest referred to. Then comes the story 
of how Vaiaruci carried a pitcher of wine for the sake of a courtesan.® The 
source of the story is obscure, but it seems to be a variation of a legend 
recorded in Hemacandra’s Pansistaparva 8. 87 ff., which relates that the 
poet took to drinking under the influence of a courtesan named TJpako^a 
with fatal results for himself * 

f ) Legends of female character 

A group of legends is cited in Yasodhara’s Soliloquy in Book I'V' 
to lUttstrate the fickle character of women, and how they defy all restrictions 
on their movements After rSferiing to the mythological stories of Ahalya 
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and India, Parvati and the Elephant Demon, and Chaya and the iFire 
god (the foimer had been placed by her father m the custody of Yama 
who vainly put her in his stomach foi safety), Yas'odhaia cites two little 
known tales The fiist lelates to the wife of a merchant, who resorted 
to the expedient of putting on a single cloth with hei, but could not thereby 
pi event hei fiom committing adultery with Muladeva The second story 
13 about a elevei adulteress named Upadhyayika, the wife of a Brahmana 
teacher.^ According to SiutasSgara, the name of the husband was Grarga 
and that of the woman Somasii. 

The temptations oflered by women are illustrated in Book I by 
the legend of how the austerities of Siva were inteiiupted by the sight of 
the watei-spoits of the daughters of Daksa, those of Brahman by the 
musical performance of the nymph Tilottama, those of Parasara by the 
meeting of the fisherman’s daughter, and those of Rathanemi ( see above) 
by the dancing of a nauteh-giil ® 

g ) Miscellaneous Stories 

The legend of Jimutavahana is referred to in a simile in Book I ® 
The allusion to Eadha and Narayana in Book IV^ is of particular interest 
in' view of the paucity of eaily references to the foimer, and shows that 
the Eadha legend must be much earlier than < the 10th century. It is 
noteworthy that both Kisna and Eadha are mentioned rn Hala’s Gstha- 
sapta^ati 1 89 ^ A woman named Eadha appears in the story of Dhanaklrti 
rn Yasastilcila VII 26 The antiquity ol the name is shown by the fact 
that a woman called Eadha is also mentioned in Lahtavistam, chap. 18, 
the famous Mahayana woik, earlier than the ninth century.® The ten 
Incarnations of Visnu are referred to in Yasastilaika, Book IV 
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l’ p. 62 A story very similar to that of Chaya and the fire god 
occurs in 2Itli7idapanha iv 2 18 A Danava, to guard his ■wife, put her into a box, 
and swallowing it, carried her about m his stomach That did not prevent a Vidyft- 
dhara entering his mouth and enjoying the company of his wife Rhys Davids 2^he 
Questions of K%ng M%l%nda,'Sf o\ I, p 217 

i’ Vol I, p 109 

uvr II, p 142 

U %3T t sruetror ^ utrsi H NS. Press, third 

edition 

f strum i’ 

^r ui’. Por the verse m question see Chapter XII. 



CHAPTER XVHI 

v^COTATIONS AND REFERENCES 

A lemarkable featuie of Somadeva’s Yasastilala is that it quotes oi 
lefers to a large number of eailiei authois and woiks, many of them other- 
wise unknown or but insufBeiently known These references have thus a great 
chronological value, forming as they do a definite landmark in Indian 
literary history. There are indeed few writers who have enriched Kavya 
literature with so great a variety of well-stocked scholarship as the author of 
our romance. 


POETS 

In Book IV Somadeva refers to the following poets as Mahakavis, 
and claims that their kmym testify to the great reputation of the Jama 
religion Urva, Bharavi, Bbavabhuti, Bhartihan, Bhartrmentha, Kantha, 
Gunadhya, Vyasa, Bhasa, Vosa, Ealidasa, Bsna, Mayura, Narayana, Kumara, 
Magha and Rajasekhara. These names are followed by a reference to what 
Somadeva calls ‘the Iv' composed by Bharata probably the 17th 

chapter of Bharata’s Natyasastra which deals with ‘the adornments of poetry’ 
( havyavibhummm ), figures of speech and similar topics. 

While some of the above names are well-known, we know practically 
nothing about the others Narayana may be Bhattanarayana, the author of 
Ven^samhara, but we cannot be sure about this. Kumara is very probably 
Kumaradasa, the author of Jdnallharanct The reference to Gunadhya seems 
to suggest that the lost B) liathathd was extant in the Deccan in the 10th 
century The reference to Bhasa is not clear, and may not have anything to 
do with the dramatist of that name. In any case, Bhasa is again mentioned 
as a Mahakavi in a subsequent chapter (Vol II, p. 251), and the following 
verse quoted therein shows that he was a follower of the sensual aspect of the 
Saiva cult ^ ^ 

“One should drink wine and gaze at a beloved woman’s face and assume- a 
garb that is beautiful by nature and unspoilt ® Long live Siva, the Exalted 
One, who discovered such a way to salvation ” It may he noted that the 
verse occurs in the Pallava king Mahendiavarman’s Mattavildsa/prahasam 
where it is declaimed by a drunken Kapahka, aftei salutation to Siva. 

'■ " ' ' ' ' ■ ■ j 

1 See Chap VIIL 
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With legard to the othei poets mentioned in Somadeva’s list no early 
poet of the name of Kantha is known, but a wiitei named Kantha is cited 
several times as an authionty on Sanskrit roots in Ksirasvamin’s Kslratm anginh^ 
Combination of grammar and poetry is not rare in Sanskrit literature, but we 
do not know whether this Kantha was also a Mahakavi As to Urva, turn of 
our Manuscripts (B and C) give the name as Utsavva, but the reading of the 
printed test is supported by the other two Manuscripts (A and D) which 

seem to read Urva, There seems no doubt that Uiva is the correct reading 
which has also the merit of being adopted in Srutas^ara’s commentary Urva 
IS probably the same as the poet Amva cited in Vallabhadeva’s SubhasitavaU 
which attributes the following verses to him 

The second verse is evidently addressed to a king, and Auiva seems to have 
been a court-poet. 

Of the remaining poets, Bana \s mentioned in another place, the 
reference being to his Kadambari ^ Magha, too, is mentioned twice, 
Yalodhara being addressed as a Magha in poetic appreciation ® As regards 
Bhavabhuti, a reference to the plot of his Mdlatlmddhava occurs in Somadeva’s 
Nmvahyarnrta ( Ynddhasamuddesa).^ In Book V Somadeva quotes verses from 
two other poets about whom we know nothing. They are Grahila, who sings 
the glory of Siva, and Nilapata, who heaps scorn on those who deny 
themselves the charms of women to seek the bliss of salvation. The followino- 
two verses are by Grahila 

^1?? ^ >3?^ ?«mvi7Ti3r. i 

^ I ( Vol II, p. 55)^ 

The Mowing verse is attributed by Somadeva to Nllapata ^ Vol. II 
p. 252). jq dv=t<i4W^qT5yift' * 
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See Chap IV. 
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'raq^5^?T^IuqT^NU'^T*^.ll 

Nilapata seems to be the same as the poet Nilapatta cited in 
SaduTstikarnamrta which quotes fiom him the following playful veise on 
the iiony of Siva’s burning the god of love It would seem that Nilapata 
01 Nilapatta was a poet who laid stiess on the pleasures of love 

^ ^vrit qgqTfqi i 

ar^sr %gr q*r8r% firmsu. ^ ^ it 

The following verse is attiibuted in Book IV to Vaiaiuei ( p 99 ) 
snotTSTTuifef^ <TTSRf^5t q^qnj; i 

?pf ^ ^rt^mg^PTUT ^rm: ii 

The verse is found in the Niinaya Sagaia edition of Bhartrhari’s 
NUi^ataTca, but seems to be an interpolation It is not included in 
Jivananda’s edition of the work in Kdmjasamgt'aha, vol II Somadeva refers 
to Bhartrhari in the above list, and must have been acquainted with his 
work It IS hardly possible that he would have missed the verse in 
Nitisataha if it had formed part of the text The verse in question is put 
in the mouth ofVararuei in a story in Duigasimha’s Kanarese rendering of 
the Pancatantra, based on Vasubhaga’s Sanskrit version of the work, but 
as the latter recension is no longer extant, it is difficult to say whether 
Somadeva borrowed the verse from Vasubhaga ^ 

Two verses of Bhartrhari are quoted by Somadeva in Book V 
Without mentioning their author, one from S'rngdi asataLa and the other 
from NiUmtaka^ the printed text of the S'atakas showing slight variations 

^ g’l^f UT stfeu i) 

sRmr i 

%iTqt ^ f¥^r srnmilr q u 

As pointed out elsewhere,® Somadeva quotes a large number of 
verses on the ministers of kings from various poets, but it is doubtful whether 
they are historical names There is a similar reference to a poet named 
Ga^apati m the verse quoted below 

uRr. i 

srai^r. qrqi^ii^ ^nr^rqlq si%^. n 

It is stated in the verse that the wicked minister Pamarodara insulted 
the poet Ganapati, Srutasagara in his commentary takes Tridasa, Kohala 


1 5%e Poona Orientahet, Vol. II, p 181 

2 See Chap VII, 

56 
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and Kekati also as lefeiiing to poets, but the veise mentions only 
Ganapati as a poet We cannot but legaid these names as fictitious, but 
It is noteiroithv that theie was actually a poet named Ganapati eailiei 
than the tenth c^ntuiy Eajasekhaia piaises him in a verse cited in J alhana s 
SalUmnlMidl, which also quotes another veise wherein he is mentioned along 
with seveial well-known poets ^ Veises fiom Ganapati aie cited in 
Unvmrtm and Snbhasitdvali, and he seems to have composed a work named 
Mdidwoda 

The following veise is quoted by Somadeva from an unnamed work 
on poetics (3 274 ^) 

\ ’tIsu ^ il 


GRAMMARIANS 

Somadeva says in Book I that the monks accompanying Sudatta 
expounded to then disciples the tenets of ‘the A-india, Jainendra, Candra, 
Apisala, Paninlya and many other grammars’’ The grammar of Panini 
needs no comment, but the otheis are less familiar, and it is inter- 
esting to find that they weie in vogue in the tenth century About a 
century later, the Mulgund Inscription® of the reign of Some^vara I, 
dated 1053 A D , refers to the erudition of the Jama Muni Narendrasena in 
the Candra, Katantra, Jainendra, Sabdanu^asana and Aindra grammars, and 
that of Panini, and these weie no doubt the standard grammars of the day. 
As late as the thirteenth century Bopadeva mentions at the beginning of his 
Kavilalpadruma eight ancient grammarians including India, Candra, Apilali, 
Pmini and Jainendra, and says that he has composed his work ‘after 
examining their opinions’ Samayasundara in his commentary on the Jaina 
Kdpasutra 2 9 includes the Aindravyakaiana and the Apiilalivyakarana 
among the eighteen grammars mentioned by him ; but while it may be assumed 
that the grammars enumerated by Somadeva were eurient in the Deccan 
for a few centuries after his time, it would be rash to draw any conclusion 
about the popularity of these ancient texts from late references occurring 
in a writer of the seventeenth century 

No work called the Aindra gramnrar has come down to us, but 
the Eatantra system is believed to be derived from the Aindra school, of 
which the traditional founder is the god Indra, who first appears in the r 61 e 


1 4 72 , 

4 111 

8 IndKit, Yol. XYJ, Part il 
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of a grammarian in the Taittvriyasamhita ^ In latei times Indra is mentioned 
as the author of a grammai in Srihaisa’s Naimdhacarita 10 135 , and Candu- 
pandita, who wiote a lemaikable commentary on the poem towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, takes the reference to mean the Aindia grammar^ 

Tibetan tradition, however, speaks of an Indtavyakarana by a gram- 
marian named Indragomin, and it is said to have been prevalent among the 
the Buddhists of Nepal® The question requires further investigation 

The Apisala referred to by Somadeva is the ancient grammar of 

Apisalr earlier than Panini who refers to him in the rule m su^ydpisaleh 
Apisali’s opinion is cited in connection with another rule in the Mahabhasya 
on Panini 4 2 45,^ and we learn from the same work (4 1 14) that a 

Brahmana woman who studies Apisala, than is, the grammar of Apisali, is 
called Apisala ® Occasional references to the tenets of the Apisala school 
are found in the Kds%Ui and Jinendrabuddhi’s Nydsci thereon For example, 
we read in Kds%kd 6 2 36 i . i 

I . i Kdsild 

7. 3 95 while explaining the rule f says — 

'Tsf?u Jinendrabuddhi remarks — 

Jinendrabuddhi on Kdsikd 1. 3, 22 mentions 
another peculiarity of Apisah i 

I ^ uff I u u i u c^ur^r 1 i| u t 

Beferences to Apisah’s grammai are found also in writers of the Eatantra 
school, e g in Durgasimha’s comm on the rule 

The Candra grammar referred to by Somadeva is the work of the 
Buddhist Candragomin, and has been edited® and assigned to the 5th century 
A. The Jainendra is the work of the famous Jama philosopher and 

grammarian Pujyapada, also known as Devanandin He is said to have been 
the tutor of the Ganga king Durvinita who ruled about the end of the fifth 
century But a Jama scholar named Niiavadyapandita who was a spiritual 
adviser of the Calukya king Yinayaditya (680-696 a n ) is described in an 
inscription as the house-pupil of Pujyapada , and R G Bhandarkai has on 

1 Belvalkar Systems of Sansknt Grammar, p 10 

2 Explaining the phrase > C. P says ^ U 

3 Wmternxtz Geschtohte der %ndi8chen I/btteratur^ Tol. IIIj p 398 

^ ’ etc 

5 srnroft 

6 See Gandra--VrtU^ Ed, Liebiob, Leipzig, 1918 

7 Belvalkar (op* cit*), p. 58, 
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this giound suggested about 678 a d as the date of the grammaiian ^ It 
IS possible, howevei, that there was moie than one Pujyapada, and it is 
usual to assign the giammaiian to the latter half of the fifth century It 
may be noted that of the two recensions of the Jainendra grammar that 
preserved in Somadeva’s commentary S' abdci't navacandrild composed in 
1205 A D is the earlier and more complete/ 

Somadeya refers to Pu]yapada again in Book II The young 
prince Ya^odhaia is described as being proficient in grammar like Pujyapada 
and in the science of logic like Akalamka ® We shall speak about Akalamka 
a bit later As regards Pujyapada, although he was no less distinguished 
for his philosophical and other writings, he was regarded as a grammarian 
par excellence, a founder of an independent grammatical system ‘ Like 
Pujyapada in grammar, like Akalamka in logic’ became a sort of proverbial 
expression among later Jama writers The comparison occurs, for instance, 
in some of the Sravana Belgola inscriptions An inscription dated Saka 
1037 describes (veise 80) a teacher named Meghaeandra as 

i ii 

Another teacher, Jinacandra by name, is called 

=? (verse 23) in an inscription of about Saka 1022. Similarly, in 

an inscription dated Saka 1320 a teacher named Srutamuni is called 51^ 

^ (verse 40)^ The grammatical learning of 
Pujyapada is further attested by the citations from the Mahdbhdsya 
occurring in his Sarvarthasiddh, one of the earliest commentaries on the 
Tattvarthasutra ® 

A casual reference to the grammarian Patanjali, the author of the 
Mahdhhdsya, occurs in a metaphor based on word-play in Book VI, section 20 : 


NlTlsSSTRAS 

In Book III Somadeva describes Ya^odhara as having studied the 
Nitisastras of Brhaspati, Sukra, Visalaksa, Parlksit, Parasaia, Bhima, Bhisma, 
Bharadvaja and others ® None of these ancient works is now extant, but 
there is no doubt that they were available in the 10th century 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Early H%story of the Deccan^ Thu^d edition, p 102, 

See introduction to Benares edition, and Winterniiz (op cit ), p# 400 

See Pathak in Annals of the B O, R* I, ToL XIII, p. 32* 
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The opiaions of the foUoweis of the schools of Brhaspati ( Bdrhaspat- 
yah) and Sukra ( Ausmiasdh ) are cited several times in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 
and these two ancient wiiteis on stateciaft are often quoted in the Mahabha- 
lata and other texts ^ A laige numbei of quotations fiom Bihaspati in veise 
occuis in Laksmidhaia’s Krtyalalpatatu ( Eajadharmakanda composed in the 
twelfth centuiy, and as late as the fouiteenth century, Candesvaia quotes 
Bihaspati, Baihaspatya, and the Niti oi Eajaniti of Sukia in his Rdjanltiratn& 
hara, but the work of Sukra quoted theiein is not the same as the extant 
S'uLranlhsdra, which is believed to be a latei compilation 

Another reference to Sukia occurs in Book II. The young prince 
Yasodhaia is described as proficient as Sukra in political science and the 
disposition of troops on the battlefield ® The Nitisastra of Sukra seems to 
have paid special attention to the latter topic, as the Mahabharata ( Asrama- 
vasikaparva 7. 15 ) refers to the Vyuhas known as Sakata, Padma, Vajra 
and mentions in this connection the sdstra of U^anas 

snibrqrNT ^ r ii 

The subject is treated in detail in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 10 6, wherein 
the discussion opens with a reference to the classification of vyuhas according 
to Usanas and Brhaspati 

We know very little about the Nitisastias of Pariksit, Bhima and 
Bhisma With regard to the latter, the opinions of an old writer on polities 
named Kaunapadanta are cited several times in Kautilya’s Ard:hasastra 
(1. 8 etc.), and as Kaunapadanta is an epithet of Bhisma, the two names 
might refer to the same author The Nitiiastia of Parasaia seems to be 
diflferent from the Dhaimasamhita of the same author. The opinions of 
Parasara and the school of Parasaia are quoted several times in Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra (1. 8, 15 etc ) An opinion of Parasaia is cited also in Kaman- 
daka’s Nltisava 8. 39 ® An early reference to the Nitisastra of Parasara 
occurs in the Tantrdlhydyild, the oldest recension of the JPancatantra, 
which mentions the Nitisastra of Manu, Brhaspati, Bhrgu, Pai’a^ara, 
Salankayana and Canakya ( Book III ) 

We know a bit more about Bhaiadvaja. The Nitisastra of Bhara- 
dvaja has to be distinguished from the Smrti work attributed to the same 

1 See Kane History of Hharmaiastra, Yol, I, sections 17 and 16. 

2 Ed it Sastri Lahore 

A srfeif i i’ 

5 ^ sm# I ^«rFTt 11 
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author or possibly some othei author of the same name. Most of the 
available data about Bhaiadvaja have been collected by Kane/ who points 
out that he is mentioned as one of the wiiteis on Raja^astra in the Maha- 
bharata (Santipaiva 58 3) and that his opinions are cited several times in 
Kautilya’s Aithasastia It may be added that the opinion of a Bharadvaja 
IS cited 111 Kamaiidaka’s NUisma, 9. 57.® 

The following veises aie quoted by Somadeva in Book IV from 
a woik of Bhaiadvaja, called Sddgunyapmstdva. 

% ^Tr?iuT amloi =5 i ii 

41^ i(p 100). 

The purpoit of these lines is that the king and the citizens of a state 
go to luiii if the good aie dishonouied and the wicked held in esteem, 
if living beings aie iiijuied and injustice pievails, if those woithy of respect 
are insulted and the faithful killed The influence of these ideas can be seen 
from the fact that they aie amplified in the following veises of Kawtilya’s 
Arthasastia { 7. 5 ) 

inctloi ^ i ^ f^isnrT^PRftoTT jratl. n . . 

I srsiiiriuiigqiiilj^oiT li . • 

Sl^TSTPli iriWIHX - . I SIpftviT Irn*! =^<T3IX?I^ II 

ajftoiT; i^ixiuR;, i m wd? sr^er wi ii 

Bharadvaja seems to have advocated the lule of concord and harmony 
in the relations of a king and his subjects, and the verses in question are 
cited by Somadeva in suppoit of the doctiine of ahimsd. The principle of 
non-violence is in fact enunciated in another veise of Bharadvaja quoted in the 
anonymous commentary on Somadeva’s Nitivdkydmrtct (Vyasana-samuddesa) 

5x1 spidr {l:siT ( ’) n 

We know nothing about the contents of Bharadvaja’s §ddgunya~ 
prcaima, but the name suggests that it dealt with the six gunm oi*piinciples 
o£ forei^ policy. It is possible that this was the name of Bharadvaja’s. 
work on pohtics oi dandanUi, of^ which sddgunya, according to the Maha- 
bharata, formed the quintessence (Santiparva 59. 78, 79 ) ® 

1 Journal oftho Umversti^ of Bombay, September, 1942, p 81 

2 wraw W# II 

3 WeF53PRri^’W^5#?I?t5JI51 
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Somadeva seems to have utilized anothei verse of Bharadvaja, 
Both in NiUvalyamrta and Yasmtilala (3. 23 ) he tells us that to confide 
the care of a kingdom to officials is to entiust cats with the guarding of milk 

In Nltivakycmrta we have i There is no 

doubt that the idea is based on the following veise of Bhaiadvaja quoted in 
the anoymous commentaiy on NiUvaLydmrta ( Amatyasamuddesa ). ^ 

Nsn ^ i um sr ii 

We shall now speak a few words about Visalaksa He and Bharad- 
vaja are mentioned among the writers on Rajasastia in the Mahabharata 
(Santiparva 58 2,3) The Mahabharata (ibid 59 80-82) relates a legend, 
according to which Siva, otherwise known as Visalaksa, abridged a lengthy 
Niti^astra composed by Brahman, and this shorter version containing ten 
thousand chapters was known as Vmsdldhsa after Siva What is certain 
is that Visalaksa was an ancient writer on state-craft whose opinions are 
quoted several times in Kautilya’s Aithasastia (1. 8, 17 etc.), Kamandaka’s 
NiUsara 8 28^, and Visvaiupa’s commentaiy on Yajfiavalkya 1 328.^ He 
IS also mentioned in Candesvara’s BajanlUratwlara 

The following quotation horn Visalaksa occurs in YasasUlaka, 
Book III, 'i^^rr^rsr (p 453) The maxim is incorporated 

by Somadeva m his NltivCikydmrta, chap 18, without acknowledgment It is 
quoted also in Kautilya’s Aithasastia 1 15 with a slight variation 

I A Similar idea occurs in a quotation from Yama 
found in Laksmidhara’s (Rajadharmakanda 15 70) ^ 

^ II 

The opinions of Visalaksa sometimes run counter to those of Bhara- 
dvSja, to judge from the statements preserved in Kautilya Bharadvaja, 
for example, contrary to the above maxim, opines that the king should 
deliberate alone on secret matters of policy i Further, 

while Bharadvaja recommends submission in the face of a superior enemy, 
Visalaksa recommends fighting with the combined strength of all one’s forces, 
regardless of victory or defeat ® 

N5XFfr 5^^ 1 Nwft ^ sqgqjxqffJu I Wl’ I 

Kautilya 12 1. 


3 See also Kane^s paper in Journal of the Umversity of Bombay (op, cit,} 
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There is anothei quotation fiom Visalaksa in Book IV ‘ 

3Fii^ ^ 

m ^ ^ ^ I. The puipoit of 

these lines is that non-injiiiy to all cieatuies should be pioclaimed 
(by the king) duiing the foui months of rains foi a foitnight, duiing 
the New and the Full Moon for four nights, on days i elated to the 
constellation undei which the king was boin and on Samkranti days foi 
thiee nights, and similarly on eeitain inauspicious lunai days foi one oi two 
nights Vis'alaksa is lepoited as making this statement in an Upam'^ad 
The word seems to be used in its widei sense of 'secret doctiine’ and 
Upamad might simply lefei to Visalaksa’s Nitisastia We know, foi 
example, that the Mahabhaiata (Santipaiva 108 40) uses the expression 
dandopamsad in the sense of 'seeiet application of foice’,^ and Somadeva 
himself uses the woid upamsad in the sense of ‘secret’ oi ‘mysteiy’ in 
relation to the teachings of the Aithasasti a He says, foi instance, ‘ersf^rifr- 

qftqci’ (Book III) ‘in assemblies wheie scholars 
expert in the discussion of the Arthasastia levealed the mysteries (pf that 
science ) 

The passage from Vidalaksa’s Up>miisad cited above occuiS in 
Kautilya’s Artha^astra 13 5 with slight modifications and omissions in 
connection with the restoration of peace in a conquered country 
JINRf i It is possible that the passage is 

adapted from the woik of Visalaksa, just as certain veises of Bharadvaja 
have also been amplified and incorporated in the text of the Arthalastra ® 
In face of this, it is impossible to accept Srutasagara’s identification of 
Visalaksa with the sage Piabhakaia and explanation of Upamsad as Vedanta' 
lustra 


Somadeva seems to bonow an idea fiom another old writei whom 
he does not mention, but who is cited in the anonymous commentary on 
his Niiivdlyamrta Both in I asasUlaka (3 25 ) and NUivdkydmrta he 
expresses the opinion that the tioubles of the master are the opportunity 
of the servants, and says that just as physicians try to aggravate the illness 
of wealthy patients, similaily the officials of a ^ing try to add to his tioubles. 

He says in MUvakydmrta % ^ Wtfer 

There is no doubt that the above idea is based on the following veise quoted 


1 Nllaksitithai says 

2 See above* 
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from an ancient writer named Baibhya in the commentary on NUvoahydmrta 
( Svamisamuddesa ), n«ir ^ — 

l^on ssrsn i asn n 

Similarly, Somadeva seems to have adapted another idea from the 
anolent writer Atri, well-known as an author of Smyti works. Somadeva says 
in Yasastilaka 3 280 

!Ti® I 5n%Sr n 

In Nihvakydmrta (10. 83) he says. ^rr%% iTf^ wnn i The idea 

IS based on the following verse ijuoted from Atri in the commentary on the 
above work.. 5f?jT ^rBr. — 

li? JRrni^ i nWrf^ %%! ^ vrlrai; ii 

The following verse is cited by Somadeva in Book IV without mentioning 
iihe source. ^ =f— - 

«i^gT ‘«tT^ vriis ?rjrn i ?Tm ^ran e*ii sjsn. ii 

The verse is quoted in the commentary on NUivdhydmrta (Svamisamuddesa) 
and attributed to Vyasa, It is cited fiom Vrddha Canakya in Bohtlingk’s 
Indtsche Spruche, 

The following two verses are also cited m Yasastilaka (3.358-9) 
without mentioning the source. 

^ i ^ set diraftn; it 

The purport of the lirst veise is that a king desirous of supremacy should 
make himself the centre of the Circle of States, making the neighbouring 
kings and those living beyond his immediate neighbours the circumference 
of the Circle. Yasodhara says that while considering the verse in an 
assembly pf learned men, be discussed also the second verse which has a 
bearing on the composition of the Circle of States, and dealt with t^e entire 
system of ariangement and distiibution of alien states. The second verse is 
k soit of synopsis ot the vaiious topics of the Nitisastias, and from the nature 
of the r-^feience we should expect to find both the veises in the same text, but 
actually we find the first verse in Kautilya’s Arthasas'-ra and the second in 
Kamandaka’s NlUsdra, The Aitha^astra 6. 2 cites the first verse with an 
important variant, reading ardn foi nardn. The reading (spokes) completes 
the metaphor of the wheel, but does not materially alter the sense of the 
veise. As regards the second verse, it occuis in Kamandaka* 8.42, but we 
cannot be certain that Somadeva took the verse from the latter work, as 
Samkararya in his commentary pn Kamanidaka cites the verse mdependemt^ 
from AulanaSj that is, the of bukra» 

57 ‘ 
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The following verses quoted anonymously in YctsasU^aha Z.n and 
Book VI, section 13, are found in Kautilya’s Artbaastia 10.6 and 3.1 
respectively. — 

^ WT w3®iTur t iri%5i 3 fs?n3»rnui*ift‘ il 

55]r^ 'i? ^ I ^ 3% ^ ?iFr ii 

The 6rst verse occuis also in the Pancatantra { Tantrdkhydytla) S 123. It 
occurs in a somewhat different form in the Mahabharata ^Udyogaparva 
33.47). 

II? 55?rm i f (i 

The following verse occurring in TasasUlaka (towards the end of 
Book IV) IS found in Kautilya 5.6: 

w I f ^ sws ii 

The verse is found also in the Pancatantra ( Tantrdhhydyzkd) 3.74, the latter 
text reading tena for tasya and ciklrsatd for cihlr&atah. The Pancatantra 
seems to have borrowed the verse from Kautilya, as the preceding sentence 
^?jjWUd r is a variation of Kautilya’s ■% ^ 

The real author of the verse seems to be Bharadvaja, 
as both the verse and the sentence preceding it form part of certain opinions 
of Bharadvaja which Kautilya here cites and subjects to criticism. 

There are also a few verses in our romance which are clearly based 
on Kautilya’s Arthas^tra. The following verse is one of three (3.106-108 ) 
which Somadeva represents as containing the essence of all the Artha^astras. 
He says ; 

ifit ^sng; i TS|g; ii 

The verse is obviously based on the following verse found in Kautilya 9. 3 : 

qr ^ i t^.- q>wia f^qflrar ii 

The followmg Niti verse on the risks of hunting is cited in Book V i 
#r%q%5?n?5wq^srwg i u 

The verse seems to be based on Kautilya 8 8 ; 

SfpTTit w aTgRtwwni, i’. The references of Somadeva to the Aitha^astra 
are of a general character, and he does not seem to refer to any particular 
Artha^tra. Two such references have been mentioned above. Another 
occurs in the following Niti verse cited in Book IV, which sums up a leading 

idea of the Arthalastra : to outwit one’s enemies and not to be outwitted bv 
them (p. 152); * 

q»5n^,i u 

A mmilar summing up occurs also in Manu 7. 180 : 

^ t gwi ^ SW j 4» 
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The rise of Oandragupta to power, though resourceless, through the 
efforts of a good minister is mentioned in a traditional verse (^sruti) cited by 
Somadeva ( 8. 242 ). — 

^m^rsfq jRr?T »ru. i tt 

The tradition is also mentioned by Somadeva in his NlUvdhydmrta 10 4, 
wherein Visnugupta or Oanakya is referred to by name usfT ^1355551 

^ ?ir5ir3sriT^fr^% j. The anonymous commentary on the above 
work quotes a verse from Sukra which contains the same allusion, vrhcda 
{ vrsala ^ ) apparently referring to Oandragupta, p? — 

Somadeva says in the course of a discussion in Yasastilaka 3. 86; 

5r ftt wt. i uuiJn 3 w ^ n 

He says also in Nltimhydmrta 32 30 . ^ 511 * The 

anonymous commentary cites here the following verse from Vidura. cl«il ^ — 

w ^ S*rTlifeu. 1 11 

The verse is not found in the Vidwanlti incorporated in Vii^amtirodaya 
{RdjanltipraMsa) There is, however, no doubt that the verse adapted by 
Somadeva is an old one. Sriharsa’s Naisadhacanta 4. 81 refeis to the idea thus ; 

SI?? sfduTWTRwm uut w f I 

Narayana in his commentary quotes the line w etc. and adds 
•TO • 


The following verse is quoted in Yasastilahay Book III, without 
mentioning the source. ?(ssir — 


A reference to the Nlt% 4 dsWas in general occurs in Book I 


— ^ ^ ^ 


The Tirthas are the eighteen agencies with whose help a 


king governs the state, ^rutasagara says-3=% il# 


SMBTI WORKS 

% 

A considerable number of Smrti citations occurs in i asastilaha^ but 
most of them are from Mann as shown below. Manu 3. 267-271 on the offer- 
ing of various kinds of meat in the Sraddha rites is quoted in Book IV, 

>9 I ?n# pRWt ii 

^ =9 I ’93?: qg % u 

^«nraT53T»mi%5f ^ 1 1 afsi%ai« 3 » 
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^i5R«^ g ns^^r 'rnr^ srr i gri^tTH^r Jn^^r g%i:'f?5rsnj%# n 

All the five veises ate quoted also by Hetuacandia in his Yogasdstra, Chap, 
II. Several verses of Manu ( 5, S9, 41—2) on the eating of meat and the kill- 
ing of animals in sacrifices and othei lites aie quoted in Book IV. 

?jeT i % ^Ir a^ralr ii 

^ ^ i silr^ i^^rr vn«rir^w^!=frg ti 

=q nirq^nt ?if3»j.ii 

The above three verses are quoted also by Hemacandra in Yogasdstrct ( op. 
cit.) Manu 5. 27, 33 and 56 are also quoted. 

3?1%^ »T^qra mitoipn g 5I?qqT l qsnf¥^ II 

iE'leqr ^q m ^f?r qftqfutq ^ i ai't^cgr %qra; ’irrgg. iiw w n 

sr nT?m«3^ IT 5T I aff^q ^f%«T ?Ifa: H 

The following verse la cited in Ya^asttlahg, Book VII, section 30. 

sitqvq: q?!^ fip%4g q%ok to i q^4 ©t’qq argr ii 

The verse corresponds to Manu 5. 40, but Manu reads tathd for nmdh. 
Somadeva seems to have purposely substituted nardh for tathd to exaggerate 
the repulsive charactei of Vedic sacrifices. Certain verses on the duties and 
character of women are quoted ftom Manu ( 5. 155, 154 and 9. 1 4 ) in Book IV. 
snfer ^'torr w m qrjgqtfqq^j^ i qi% ^ ii 

TOTf^ qr g^qt qftqf^. I qrqq4 f^qr Hi«qT ^siqq ^qq^^ qfh. ii 
qqr ^ 5r^^!% qr^n qq#r 1 fq^q ^qqsq qj gqiiSr^q 55^^ 11 
The following two verses aie cited by Somadeva in Book IV as 'old traditions’ 

^jq5qra55^qfqi%:irfn^ ^qiqq* 1 U 

q sq^ qrai s^fqqiq q 1 ?!t q;. ^'Voit q^^ q^: u 

Of these the first is Manu 9. 15. The second is cited also in Pancatantra 4. 
47 which reads it somewhat differently : 

w fiftqg I m *rt qrafir f^q^isrt. 11 

The §ilk>wing two verses on renouncing the world and taking to an 
ascetic’s life are cited from Manu ( 6. 3, 6. 36 ), the first in Book IV and the 
second m Book VI, section 5. 

fiq %q j gig ^nrrftr%«r qq qr u 

*1’^ gqiJffkqwi 1 q% qqnsi^ qq; ^^|g; ii 

^e Mapu text reads dharmatah for yuHuah and the second line as ^ w 
q|^ The accompanying verse cited in Book VI, section 5 . 

^iil |q ^ ^ I gqgqr s|^ q«j^qfl 11 

1 Here the Manq-tisfrrehiaHiie seeesd liae^asT# ^ %q ^ 
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is not found in Manu, and seems to be a suhhasita. It is cited in Bobtlingk’s 
Indische Sprudie fiom a Vihrarmcanta and a Suhhdsitdmotva. 

The precept cited m Ya^mtil<xl% Book IV (anciTFr ’"ci^ is 

the second line of Manu 7. 218. The rerse in question occuis also in Garudct^ 
purdna ( Purvakhanda 109 1 ) The above citations are all anonymous, but a 
verse quoted in Book IV (p. 100) is definitely attributed to Vaivasvata Manu 
and found in the Manui>mrti (6 66 ) 

usiistt I 51% ST ilJf «r$5n«n3C. « 

It may be noted here that Kulluka reads dusitah for bhusttah. but the latter 
reading is found in Medhatithi and adopted by Jolly in his edition of Manu. 
Tile verse in question is found also in Agmpurdn<Xi 161. 11, which however 
reads for 

The following verse on the sufferings in hell of those who kill ammals 
is cited in Book IV as a Puranic tradition ( §i& ) ' 


A similar verse oceuis in Manu 5. 38; 


Somadeva cites the following verse in Book VII, section 30. 

There is a similar verse in Yajnavalkya 1. 109 ( Ananda^rama ed ), but the 
second line in it is entirely different. 


WT *rfT5t WT 




The following verses aie cited anonymously in Book IV. 

I ?r*l: #1 H U 

5r?rerpr jrsrernr *3 1 a 

*r 5 Sft^s «r. ik f ^ ^ JtrfHi# •9 a 5 ^. B. 110 


^ ?Ti?r(T«rrf^ irm* t ^ ’ssrraf ^ 

91139^913^ I ^ ^raer. ^ fu; a P. 1 15 

5r«IT’9^ — 

'iiwf 5 i 9 T 1 ^ w *)r3f5f^;f^%9vnst n P. 116 

The following verses are cited in Book IV as an illustration of 
alleged contradictory statements found in Smrti texts. The first 
for example, condemns the acceptance by Brahmanas of food or liveliho^ 
from Sudras, whereas the second verse permits Brahmanas to accept even the 
ffesh of animals kiUed by Oa^^alas, dogs and tigers for use in religious rites. 
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tidumSAKi AND HJDlAU-tlTOPFBS 


>3^ I <9 «n »nT5r »rT^ ^ « 

?Rri jM jygr "4 i^M> sT r 5C Ti^ft qffeiJ^ i sriiPtiT ^appsqr^r ^3t ii P. 113 
With regard to the first veise, the Smrtis of Angiras and Apastamba 
( Chap 8 ) contain a statement very similar in tone. 

j qT?r^5i: u 

As regards the second verse, the Prajdpatismrti recommends the 
acquisition of meat for religious purposes from hunters, who, as a rule, belong 
to the lower strata of society, m?irf9r (verse 143). 

Purther, the BrhapPardsamsamhttd 6. 328^ holds that the flesh of animals 
billed by dogs and tigers is puie, and may be used in religious functions. 

I %5ra^T: tl 

Somadeva refers in Book III to several ancient writers on Smyti. 
The envoy of Ya^odhara is described as surpassing in intellect Pulaha, Puloma, 
Palakapya and K%ayana® Of these writers Pulaha and Pulastya are. 
among the ten teachers of Bhaima mentioned in a verse of Vrddha- 
Yajnavalbya quoted in Visvaiupa’s commentary on YdjnavcdhyasmrU 1. 5, 
and mentioned also in a similar verse in Vrddha-HdTltctsm/’ti 8. 3 Puloma 
was a writer on politics, and his opinion is cited in Kamandaka's NiUsdra 
8. 21. Katyayana was a gieat jurist® The reading Palakapya in the 
above list is doubtful. It is not clear why a writer on elephants should 
be mentioned along with celebrated writers on Dharma Besides, the four 
Manuscripts used by me read Palakavya, and even Srutasagara who reads 
Palakapya says that there may be a reference to two different names,* so 
that we have to suppose^the mention of two writers, Pala and KSvya. The 
latter is no other than Sukra, the great authority on rdjanzti, but we know 
nothing about PaJa as a w'riter on Dharma or state-craft. lb may, however, 
be mentioned that a writer named Palaki is quoted in the anonymous 
commentary on Nitivakycmrta 22. 2, but the quotation is about the eight 
weapons of a war elephant, and this Palaki may turn out to be the same as 
Palakapya. On the other hand, there was an old writer on Dharma napied 
Gopala, who is mentioned m the Brhat-paraiarasm^vtd of Suvrata (1. 14) 
and, the P^oaMi^aindkara of Candesvara. ^ ^ 

BLBPHANT-LORB 

iD'Book^ II Somadeva refers to the treatises on elephant-loi'e com- 
posed by IbhAcarin, Yajfia valkya, Vaddhah (v. r. Vahali), Nara, Narada* 

\ Pr Tol in,PartI(i5om6ay 

3 K#ne! JS# Kyator^ of Vol. I, p, 213ff. 
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Eajaputra, Gautama and other sages. The committee, of experts appointed 
to examine and select an elephant for Yasodhara’s coronation, is. described a$ 
having mastered the treatises of these writers. None of their works is now 
extant, but it is lemarkable that so many texts on elephants were available 
in the tenth century. Some of the names occur in a long list of sages who 
are represented as attending the court of Romapada, the king of the Angas, in 
Palakapya’s Hastydyurveda ( Chap I ), an ancient work of which we have only 
an imperfect text in the printed edition. These sages are described in 
Palakapya as conversant with the ways of elephants,^ and we find mentioned 
among them Gautama, Rajaputra, Baskali (v. r. Vakvali, Vakpati), Yajfia- 
valkya, Narada and Matanga. The latter name might be our Ibhaearm, as 
the Mdtangalild of Nilakantha, which summarizes this portion of Palakapya 
in the first Patala, calls one of the sages Matangacarin, which is same as 
Ibhacarin ^ 

The nature of Somadeva’s reference leaves no doubt that there were 
actual treatises on elephants attributed to Gautama, Yajnavalkya and NSrada, 
but it IS not known whether these authors had anything to do with their 
namesakes in the field of Smrti literatWe. As regards Rajaputra, he seems 
to be the same as the Rajaputra whom we know as a writer on politics 
fiom citations in the anonymous commentary on NuivdLydmrta, According 
to Kane,*' RSjaputra is cited also in Ballalasena’s Adhhutasdgccraf but Soma- 
dfeva’s reference to him is about two centuries earlier, and probably the 
earliest known, if we leave aside the occurrence of the ^ name in Palakapya. 
Among later writers Mallinatha cites Rajaputra’s treatise on elephant-lore m 
his commentary on Raghuvamsa 4, 39 * 

In Book II Somadeva describes the young prmee Ya^odhara as 
jifi ing proficient m elephant lore like Romapada,® to whom we have already? 
referred In PMakapya’s Hast^yurveda ( Chap. I ) he is stated tcKbe the king 
of the Ahgas, and we see him at hi's court at Campa, attended by a large 
number of sages, and worried by the problem of catching wild elephants. 
Then appears the semi-legendary figure of Palakapya, the great authority 
on the diseases of elephants and their cure , and throughout the rest of the 
work Romapada is represented as the pupil of the famous teacher. According 
to the Hastydyurveda, Palakapya was the son of a sage named Samagayana 
and a female elephant who was no other than a nymph metamorphosed by a 

1 si?rer 1.67, 

2 See verse 5, 

3 Op. oit , p Silt 

5 
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curse. The home of the sage was on the side of the Himalayas on the 
banks ofthe Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra, which points to north’eastern 
Assam where the rivei is still called Luit From heie Palakapya wandered 

to Gampa in search of a favourite herd ot elephants, which had been diiven 

away by Komapada and his tioops in the absence of the ^age We aie further 
told that, at the request of Eomapada, Palakapya decided to settle at Campa, 
and the king caused a hermitage to be laid out for the sage in the outskirts 
of the city. The tradition of Palakapya and Eomapada as teacher and pupil 
is recorded also in Agnipuram, chapters 286 and 387. Nilakantha says m bis 
Mdtangalila 12. 29 that roman, according to the old teachers, means a lotus, 
and Eomapada was so called because his feet ^were marked with figures 
lotuses. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CITATIONS 

Most of the philosophical citations are anonymous, and occur 
towards the end of Book V and in Book VI, sections 1 and 2, They have 
been considered in Chap. VIII and IX, and some of them are reproduced 
below. There are at least two quotations from the Upamsads. 

I ^ i”BookV, p 254. 

«i« ^ ^ sqgfeRr; I u VI. I 

The first is from the Chandogya Upamsad VIII. 12 1 The second occurs in 
warious texts, e. g., Brahmaloindupamsad, Amrtahindupanisad etc. with 
slight variations. Samkara in his Bhasya on the S'vetdhvataropamsad 1. 8 
quotes the verse from Vdsis{ha Yogasdstra, 

The following definition of the fundamental doctrine of the Vedan^ a 
in YoiSamlaka VI. 1, namely, “w ^ srfjft 

reminds one of Avadhiitagttd 2, 25 : 

ui usuuw ?rsn i hsti li 

Somadeva remarks m Book V ( P. 254 ) . 

The verse occurs m the well-known Vedantic text Hmtdmalaka, commented 
upon by Samkara, which declares the Self to be identical with inteliigencf* 
Prmted editions usually read the second line as fbllowss i 

^ ^ (P* 252} in illustration of 
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crm5?rSr 5n^‘ i %CT5i; ii 

i sr^^ir ?rJT%jr^ Rir ftTr: srtrf^ ii 

The first verse is quoted also in Haribhadra’s Anehantajayapfitaka (p 33) and 
the second in NydyaJcandali (p ^79) Other Buddhist verses quoted by 
Somadeva are — 

«T«Ti !i5rR?rf^ 1 5fsn sRrT«r% ii Book V 

?Tf^— 

?r5rr7i?var> ||?jr5iT5iR «w^sr^i?n qa stt^ ii 

The following verses seem to be quoted fiom Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda 
XVI. 28, 29 wherein the lines appear in a somewhat diffeient oidei — 

^isn ii 

qfi^sn ^sjrsrtg; sfirfpuj^ ii^ 


The statement of the doctrines of the Ldukayatikas put m the 
mouth of Yasodhara’s mother in Book IV is taken almost verbatim from the 
Kdmasutral 2 25-30 Somadeva says I # 

qr^iRT ^ i ^ ” gar ^ 

1 (p 12) It may be pointed out that Vatsyayana reads 
paragatam for padagatam and simply says ^ 

The following verse cited by Somadeva in VI 1 to illustrate the 
power of Bhavana to represent all things clearly is cited also by Anantaviiya 
in his commentary on Parlhsdmukhabutr a (^Ptatyaksoddesa) — 

fqi^ ^RTnfv ^*ife i ^ ^ u 

Batafijali’s Yogasutras 1 24-26 aie quoted in VI. 1, 2 

— ‘ ^ 3^ I ’ 

The following verse is quoted in Book V and VI. 1 where it is 
attributed to Avadhtita 


The verse is not found in the Avadhutagita It is quoted and attributed 
to Avadhtita also in Anantaviiya’s commentary on PaHksdniulchcisutrct 
( op. eit. ) A very similar verse is quoted from VdyupuTdnct in Vacaspatimi^ra s 


1 Asvaghosa reads jftqt qqr q=53^ 1 H ^ 

11 fete , farther, he reads for 

58 
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commentaiy on the Vydsabhdsyct on Yogasutias 1 25 It is cited also ^ 
Udayana’s Xydyalusmndnjali{Gh&p 5 ), and occurs in IsvaragUd {Kurmapura- 
wt, Upanhhdga, 8 12). 

I « 

The verse oceuis also in S'lvapurdna ( Vidyesmrasamhita) 16 13 which reads 
the last two lines thus 

Avadhuta seems to have been a Saiva philosopher The following veise 
IS attributed to him in Srikumara’s commentaiy on Bhoja’s Tattmprahdsco 

Somadeva quotes a number of verses from little known Saiva texts 
m Book V (pp 251, 255) cf^— 

511 ^ sr<rai%at 5^ 1 atTa?%rr ^ aiarf^ 11 cRT? — 

%3r 5rf^fir?iT5r5i ^ sRi^nr 1 ^ ^irflrri^^ng: ^ ii 

1 551% 51% g 5riT% 11 

3resf^Jif(^3T5^^®^ig;iTiTraH<»ira; i wi^^ ii Quoted also in VI 2 

%*it 1 

The following controversial verse directed against the central conception of 
Saivism is cited twice in Book V and in VI 2 cT|^ — 

w 3rrsrft% ir^t n 

The following verse quoted by Somadeva in Book V is cited from 
Lak§midhara’s Krtyalalpataru {Edjadharmaldnda) XIV 160. ?ra[n — 

?rsn q^rWiin^ u 

A reference to Kumarila occurs in Book V — 

I ^ ai%f^ftRiT«r Jig. 11 

It is the initial verse of Kumarila’s S'hlavdrtiha 

The following verses are quoted from Jama texts in Book VI, 
section 21 ^ ^ — 
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The second verse occurs in Saoaantabbadra’s Aptamlmdmsd The third verse 
IS from Gunabhadra’s Atmdnusdsana, and explained by Somadeva in detail. 
Another verse from Gunabhadia’s Atmdnusdsana is cited in Book VJI 
section 26 

^ S»RrTDT?Tt f^55T I cTWra: II 

Gunabhadra wrote towards the end of the ninth eentuiy, and it is remark 
able that he counted as an authoritative wiitei by the middle of the tenth 
century A reference to the great Jama logician and philosophical wiiter 
Akalamka occurs in Book II ^ He flourished about the eighth century ad® 
and wrote Tatfvdrthardjavdrtikdlamldra, Nydymim^caya and other works. 

MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 

In Ya^astilala 3 328 Somadeva refers to the opinions of several 
ancient medical writers about the right time for taking the principal meal of 
the day. They are Carayana, Nimi, Dhisana and Caraka, 

A casual reference to Caraka occurs also m Book VI, section 10 

Nimi is a very ancient authority, being quoted in Carala- 
samhitd (Sutrasthdna, Chap 26) He is described as the king of Videha 
WT ^ , jT ^ ' <. T 4-riri':|ui«b^l'^Th'=h i ^ KgTRT i’ Nimi IS quoted also in Astdngahrdaya 

of Vagbhata II,® Esirasvamin’s commentary on the Amaralosa 2 5 28, 
Dalhana’s commentary on Susrutmamhitd^ and other works Carayana can 
hardly be called a medical writer In Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra 1 1 12 
Carayana is said to have treated the general section of the Kdmasutra of 
Babhravya Pancala in a separate treatise It is noteworthy that the opinion 
of Carayana referred to by Somadeva is actually found in Vatsyayanas 
Kdmasutra 1 4 20 As explained in the Jayamangald com- 

mentary, Carayana recommends eating in the forenoon and the evening and not 
in the forenoon and the afternoon, as advised by Vatsyayana A number of 
verses from Carayana is quoted in the anonymous commentary on Somadeva s 
NUivdJcydmrta, but as they are on Niti, it is difficult to say whether the 
two Carayanas are identical 

2 Hiralal Catalogue of Sanshnt and Prakrit Manuscripts in C P^ and Berar, p. 

XXVIII 

3 See list of authors cited m N S. Edition. 

4 See list of authors cited in X S, edition 
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In Book II the young pimee Ya^odhara is declared to be well- 
versed in the ait of healing, like Kasuaja ^ Kasiiaja is explained by the 
commentator as Dhanvantaii According to a tradition pieseived m the 
JSanvamsa (Paival, Chap 2d), in the dynasty ofKasaking Dhanva had 
a son named Dhanvantari, said to be an incarnation of the divine physician of 
that name on account of his knowledge of medical loie In the same line 
of kings Divodasa came two generations aftei Dhanvantari, and it is 
remaikable that at the beginning of the Susruta-samhitd Su^ruta and 
othei sages are described as being instructed in medical lore by DivodSsa 
Dhanvantari, the king of Benaies a?si 

I ‘Dhanvantari’ IS here explained by Dalhana 
as ‘an expert in surgeiy,’® and it is clear that Divodasa, like his ancestor, was 
an expert in the art of healing and had the epithet Dhanvantari attached 
to his name Divodasa is described in the Hcmvam^a ( op cit., verse 29 ) 
as the king of Benares and in the Mahabharata Anusdsanot^aTva 30 16 
Cal ed ) he is said to have founded the city It appears that an ancient 
line of kings ruled in the couiitiy round about Benares, and both Dhanvan- 
tari and Divodasa belonging to this dynasty weie famous as medical authori- 
ties and known as Kasiraja The Barivam^a (op cit, verses 26-7) tells 
us that Kasuaja Dhanvantaii learnt the Ayurveda from Bharadvaja, and 
di\ iding it into eight sections taught them to his disciples. 

59155^ fcj. i u'JTgsri il 

Dhanvantari is cited as an authority m the Carakasamhitd {S'anmstMna 
6 21), Amngahrclaya^ and other works For a fuller discussion of the pro- 
blem of Dhanvantari the reader may refer to the learned Sanskrit Introduc- 
tion to the Nirnayasagar edition of the SusrutasamUta. 


WRITERS AND TREATISES oN PAINTING, SCULPTURE, GEMS ETC. 


j -D painting called Citrakarma ascribed to Prajapati is quot- 
ed in Book lY ^ ^ 


A wor k on scu lpture called Ad%tyarmta is quoted in the same Book, 
A work on gems called Ratnaparilsd is quoted in Book V. 


3 See lat of wthors cited in ST S. edition. 
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51 7T?^ srsTHrnf^ i ^^snipit qnru 5Rn% ir 

The work cited by Somadeva is Baddhabhatta’s Ratnaparllsd, and the veise 
IS found in the text edited by Pinot in Les Lnptdaires Indiem (Pans, 1896) 
The woik is incorporated in Garudapurdna (Pilrvahhanda, chapters 68-80) 
without acknowledgement The verse cited by Somadeva is also found among 
the verses quoted from Garudapurdw in Bhoja’s YuhtiLalpaiaru in the section 
on gems It may be noted that Garudopurdna as well as the other two 
texts ( with slight variations) lead for N 'JtRi ' ufil ' 

recorded by Somadeva In Book II the young Yalodhara is described as 
an expert in the examination of gems, like Sukanasa, who seems to be an 
ancient authority on gems ^ 

Reference to writers on elephants has been made in a preceding 
section In Book II Ya^odhara is compared to Raivata in the mastery of the 
science of horses * That there weie works on the subject in the tenth 
century is shown by the reference to the dcdryaparisad ‘committee of 
experts’ appointed to select a horse on the occasion of Ya^odhara’s coronation 
in Book II and the use of technical terms But Raivata is explained in the 
commentary as the son of the Sun, and appears to be a mythological figure. 
He IS the same as the god Revanta mentioned in Brhatsairhitd 58 56, accord- 
ing to which his image should be represented as riding a horse, surrounded by 
a hunting party. 

A quotation from Brhatsamhiid, Chap 60, occurs in Book IV 

wisj fl^rr. i 

5ti^5ri fiiuisiT M ^ 5Rr f f ii 

A verse from N’lnutiddhydya occurs in the same Book wSirriHi^ ^ — 

A verse from Svapnddhydya is quoted in Book VI, section I *1 ^ 

^nr'Ri^s^ i it— 

an f ^ ^ “ 

There is a Svapnddhydya in th'rtyfive verses in MaUyapnrdna {Ghsi.p. 242), 
but it does not contain the above verse which, however, occurs in the 
Svapnddhydya included in Agmpurdna ( Chap 229 ). Two interesting refer- 
ences to Svapnddhydya oi the science of dreams occur in Lahtavistara. In 


1 ‘g3RRr 

2 ff 
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Chap 12 It IS mentioned among the blanches of study in which the Bodhisattva 
distinguished himself In chap 6 we find mentioned a class of people whose 
vocation seems to have been the interpretation of dreams, being styled as 


A refeience to the science of arms occurs in Book III, the Dhanur- 
teda being described as occupying the highest place among treatises on the 
dyudha6iddhdnta It is, however, doubtful whether the verse 3. 465 is a 
citation from the Dhanurveda Somadeva says 

^ririfSt ^<^1 ireuT i ^ ii 



A Paucatnntra is mentioned in Book VII, section 31, but it is doubt- 
ful whether it has anything to do with the wellknown book of tales 

^rw i’ It is noteworthy that a marginal note in Ms. A 
explains pancatantra as tarLavyakaranadi 

In the same section of Book VII the following verse is attributed to 
‘ those who are well-versed in the Puranas ’ — 

?55%trr \ ^ ii 


Casual references to the Tripitaka and the treatise of Bharata occur 
in the description of the Jama temple in Book V ’tI’TRTivtN'tt’, 




Dattaka, an ancient authority on erotic lore, is mentioned in Book 
II ^ In Vatsyayana’s Edmasutra 1111 Dattaka is said to have treated the 
section on courtesans of the Edmasutra of Babhravya Paficala in a separate 
treatise, being employed for the puipose by the couitesans of Pataliputra 
It may also be mentioned that a Kamastitra is mentioned at least twice by 
Somadeva, but without any reference to Vatsyayana or any other author, 'fr 


A number of popular or moral verses is quoted by Somadeva without 
mentioning the source ( Book VII, sections 27, 28, 29 , Books IV & VII , Book 
VI, sections 5, 6, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17 and 19) 

^ ^ wig; ^ i d5i?n?Tifgt % n 

^ g^ion \ ii 


1 

I D%gha Stkaya XXXI 26 
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=^?T — 31% fsii ^%§% I ii 

^sN; — gw Tft^^qrRwrr^ i ^ %?ri ^®. ii 

5fT^ sstTi — ?i5a i jt ^rgf?ra«itn. ^r^^nSr ii 

W5[i^ — I giJ^npre? ^3i^ ii 

— gi4 ^i gr^ w ?i5w% sr^i g^i'gfta*^ i ^ f ^ ^ ii 

— ?i5r%« ?nTilr^ ?ri^ i w?tsfn!% sjnr g^* «nsrrgR^^g^ n 

I i%ir^r r a[%g«r h 

All the verses cited above occui in the two Books of Yaiastdalca 
containing the moral and religious stones Besides, at the end of each stoiy 
IS quoted a verse containing a summing up of the story in question, and 
these verses seem to belong to Jama Kathanaka literatuie, and are piobably 
quoted from earlier texts One such verse { Book VII, section 24 ) 

IS, for example, found in Jatasimhanandi’s Varangacarita 5 103 Specimens 
of summary veises of this type aie quoted below (from Books VI & VII) 

5fr^ =^5r >®N; — i « 

=srT^ ^ g^qsyu i wigwRiR u 

— 'RvstscifSa^ WINS’. %il%s. \ w?f5?wwiw. H 

=^151 ’91^ — 

qat^ ^ S^t • 'lan^sd^ ww€rfS: g%. fsi^. # 



APPENDIX 1 

SOMADETA AND THE PbATIHARA CoHRT OF KaNATTJ 

A Statement in the anonymous commentary on Somadeva’s 
TLydnirtct appears to show that the work was written at the instance of a king 
of Kanauj named Mahendiadeva or Mahendrapaladeva The commentator, 
whose date is unknown, mentions, however, a Jama monk named Municandra 
as the author of NltivdLyaWf'ta, and describes Somadeva as his guTu 
This IS, of course, contrary to all that we know about Somadeva who gives 
a lot of infoimation about himself in the colophons to his YasastiloiJ^jCt and 
NUvcdkydmrta 

It has recently been suggested by some scholars^ that Somadeva may 
have passed some time at Kanauj and, during his sojourn there, he was 
encouraged to compose his NUivdkydnivtahj Mahendiapala I (circa ti93-907 a 
D \ or more probably, by Mahendiapala II who is known to have reigned about 
the middle of the tenth century a d The Partabgaih Inscription of the time 
of Mahendiapala II of Kanauj is, for instance, dated Samvat 1003 = 946 a d. 
{Ep Ind Vol XIV, pp 176-188) But the supposed connection of Somadeva 
with the Pratihaia court of Kanauj can hardly be accepted as a historical fact ; 
as, unlike his association with the Deccan, it is mentioned neither in the 
colophons to his works nor m the Paibhani mscnption 

It has been suggested that the following acrostic verse found at the end 
of the first Book of YmaMlala contains a veiled reference to Mahendrapala. 

I ii 

The first letter of each foot oi the verse gives, when combined, 
the name Somadeva, as pointed out m Siutasagara’s commentary , but it is 
extremely doubtful if there is any word-play in the expression mahendramara- 
manycnihth leadmg to the surmise that Mahendramara stands for Mahendra- 
deva or Mahendrapala Apart from the fact that the commentator is not 
aware of any such word-play, Mahendramara might very well refer to Mahen- 
dradeva, the elder brother of Somadeva, mentioned in the colophon to his 
Nit%mhydmrta. 

As pointed out elsewhere, Yasodeva, the spiritual ancestor of Soma- 
deva, belonged to the Devasamgha, according to the latter’s own statement in 
Yaiastilaka, but, according to the Parbhani inscription, Yasodeva belonged to 
the Gaudasamgha It is possible that the Gaudasamgha was connected with 
the Gauda country, and Yasodeva may have lived there It is also possible 
that the Gaudasamgha, after its migration from Bengal, came to be known as 

2 See Baghavan m Few Indian Antiquary, Vol VI, p 67 and Pt. Prenmu Ja%na 
^iddhanta BhSsha/ra, toL XI, p 90 
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Devasamgha, the name used by Somadeva The latter was, however, the 
dxscip^ not of Ya^odeva, but of Nemideva, and except foi one solitary lefer- 
ence, he ^alone is mentioned m all the colophons oecuiiing in Ya^astilaka and 
Nltwoilcydmrta In the present state of our knowledge, there is no reason to 
suppose that Somadeva oi his teachei Nemideva ever migiated from the Gauda 
country to Eanauj and thence to the Deccan 

The term Oaudo, in Gaudasamgha is not without some ambiguity In 
south Kanara there is a class of people called Gatidas who are farmers and 
laboureis and speak the Tulu oi the Kannada language They are generally 
Hindus, but some are J ainas. They have a regular system of village govern- 
ment in every village, for instance, there aie two head-men, the Grdma- 
Gctudct and the Vattu or Gottu Gauda ^ It will not be surpiising if the Gauda- 
samgha has something to do with the Gaudas In the latter sense the word 
is derived from gavunda {farmer) changing into gaunda oi gauda, and it also 
means the village headman 

The Mysore inscriptions throw further light on the Gaudas. Some 
of the petty lulers of Mysore belonged to the Gauda caste or community * The 
Avati-nad Prabhus were Gaudas oi farmers of the Morasu-wokkal tube, who 
came from the east in the fifteenth century and settled in the Avati village’ , and 
‘ their immediate descendants became founders of the modern States in extern 
Mysore which were subordinate to Vijayanagar The leader of the Avati 
Prabhus was named Baire-Gauda, and the inscriptions of the family date from 
1428 to 1792 ’ ‘ Th^Yelahanka-nad Prabhu is mentioned even in 1367, but the 
inscriptions of this Avati branch run from 1599 to 1713. They generally had 
the name Kempe-Gauda, after the most celebrated of the line He founded 
Bangalore in 1537 ’ The Sugatur-nad Piabhus had the name Tamme Gauda, and 
their territory included a great part of the Kolar District Other references 
to the Gaudas are also found in the Mysore inscriptions. ‘In 1417, when a 
Gauda, who had gone to visit the local governor, fell down dead in his presence, 
a sort of inquest was held on the body and it was sent back to his home. This 
was under Vijayanagar rule ’ Under Mughal rule ‘we find in 1720 a regular 
magisterial process in the case of a Gauda whose village had been taken 
possession of by some one else during his absence abroad It is also note- 
worthy that an inscription of 1027 a n. refers to an agrahdra named Gauda 
with its 32,000 Brahmana residents, believed to be an exaggeration.* 

All this shows that the name Gauda was quite familiar in the Kana- 
rese country both in the territorial and vocational sense as indicated above , 
and it IS therefore difficult to rule out the possibility of the Gaudasamgha 
being originally connected with a village settlement of the Gaudas VTe 
cannot, of course, be certain on* the point, but the fact that Somadeva lived 
and worked in the Deccan inclines us to look for the home of his Samgha in 

1 Sturtook South Ganara quoted m Sharma Jaintsm and KarnStaka Culture, 
p 158 See also Mahalingam Admxmstration and Social Life under Vijayanagar, 
pp 80, 236 

2 Rice Mysore and Goorg from the Inscriptions pp 165, 176, 177 

3 Saletore: Ancient Karvdtaha^ Vol. I, 332 
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Karnataka rathei than m Bengal It is true that we hear of Samghas 

in Bengal even at a later date, though the term Samgha has ^ shghtly 
difierent sense heie The Jama writer Balacandia bun, for example, 
tells us in his Vasantavildsa-mahdTcdtya (10 25), that Samghapatis trom 
Lata, Gauda, Vanga and othei places came to join Vastupala, the tamous 
minister of Gujarat, in his grandiose pilgrimage to Satrunjaya and Gunar in 
1220 A D ^ But, so far as Somadeva is concerned, his supposed migration trom 
Bengal does not appear to be supported by any reliable evidence so tai 
discovered 


APPENDIX II 

The Verses on the Courtezan’s Corpse and a Buddhist Legend 

The Buddhist antecedents of Sudatta’s reflections on the corpse of a 
courtezan lying in the charnel-field { YasasUlctha 1 95fif. ) have been discussed 
in Chapter VI That there was an underlying story going back to ancient 
times seems certain, and the framework of the original nariative can be seen 
in the story of Sirima, as related in the Dhammapada commentary conmosed 
about the middle of the fifth century A D The story occurs in Book Xl in 
connection with Dhammapada 147, and is here summarized from Builingame 
Buddhist Legends, Part2, p. 330 (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol 29) Certain 
verses of Somadeva on the dead courtezan recall the concluding words of the 
Teacher in the Buddhist legend. 

Siruna was a beautiful courtezan of B.ajagaha, who used to give food 
to eight monks regularly in her house A certain monk, hearing of her 
beauty, went to receive food in her house She was ill at the time, but the 

monk was so enamoured of her that he became indifferent to all about him, 
and was unable to take any food 

“ On that very day in the evening Sirima died Thereupon the king 
sent word to the Teachei, ‘Reverend Sir, Jivaka’s youngest sister Sirima is 
dead ’ When the Teacher received that message, he sent back the following 
message to the king, ‘Sirima s body should not be burned Have her body laid 
in the burning-ground, and set a watch, that crows and dogs may not devour 
it ’ The king did so Three days passed, one after another On the fourth 
day the body began to bloat, and from the nine openings of her body, which 
were like to sores, there oozed forth maggots ” 

The king then issued a proclamation ordering all to approach to 
behold Sinma. He sent a message to the Teacher, asking that the Congre 
gation of Monks presided over by the Buddha might approach to behold Sirima 

“ Now that young monk had lain for four days without touching food, 
paying no attention to anything anyone said to him, the rice in his bowl had 
rotted, and his bowl was covered with mildew. The rest of the monks who 
were his fellows approached him and said to him, ‘ Brother, the Teacher is 


1 Introduction to Yasantavilasa Mc^tSkavya (G. 0 S.), p, xii. 
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going forth to behold Sirima ’ When the young monk, lying thus, heard the 
name SirimS., he leaped quickly to his feet Someone said to him, ‘The 
Teacher is going forth to behold Sirima, will you also go?’ ‘Indeed I will go’, 
he replied And tossing the rice out of his bowl, he m ashed it and put it in 
hxs net and then set out with, the company of monks 

The Teacher surrounded by the Congregation of Monks stood on one 
side of the corpse , the Congregation of Nuns and the king’s retinue and the 
company of lay disciples, both male and female, stood on the other side of the 
corpse, each company in its proper place The Teacher then asked the king, 
‘ Great king, who is this woman ? ’ ‘ Reverend Sii, it is Jivaka’s sister Sirima ’ 
‘Is this Sinma?’ ‘Yes, Reverend Sir’ “Well! send a dium through the 
town and make proclamation, ‘ Those who will pay a thousand pieces of money 
for Sirima may have her Not a man said ‘hem’ oi ‘hum’ The king infoimed 
the Teacher, ‘They will not take her, Reverend Sir’ ‘Well then, great king, 
put the price down ’ So the king had a drum beaten and the following procla 
mation made, ‘If they will give five hundred pieces of money, they may have 
her ’ But nobody would take her at that price The king then proclaimed to 
the beating of a drum that anyone might have her who would give two hund^ 
red and fifty pieces of money, or two hundred, or hundred, or fifty, or twenty- 
five, or ten, or five Finally he leduced the price to a penny, then to a half- 
penny, then to a quarter of a penny, then to an eighth of a penny At last he 
proclaimed to the beating of a drum, ‘They may have her for nothing ’ Not a 
man said ‘hem’ or ‘hum’ Then said the king to the Teacher, ‘Reverend Sir, 
no one will take her, even as a gift.’ The Teacher replied, ‘Monks, you see the 
value of a woman in the eyes of the multitude In this very city men used to 
pay a thousand pieces of money for the privilege of spending one night with 
this woman Now there is no one who will take her as a gift Such was hei 
beauty who now has perished and gone Behold, monks, this body diseased 
and corrupt ’ So saying he pronounced the following stanza 

147. See this patnted image, this mass of sores, 

huddled together, 

Corrupt, once possessed of many thoughts, hut 

noio possessing neithei 
strength nor stability ” 


APPENDIX III 

^AivA Temples and their Geographical Distrtbution 

GUJARAT 

The power and influence of ^aivism is reflected in the numerous old 
temples dedicated to ^iva, which exist in various parts of India, and in many 
cases, go back far beyond the limits of the tenth century a d. We may com- 
mence our survey with the celebrated temple of Somanatha on the seashore, 
in south-western Kathiawar, at Somanathapattana, close to the modern port 
of Veraval. Somanatha was no doubt earlier than the tenth century, and 
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may have been as early as the Maitrakas of Valabhi (the modern Vala, near 
Bhavnagar), who held sway over Gujarat and Kathiawar during the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian eia, and call themselves 
paramc^dhe^vara or devout worshippers of Siva in their inscriptions/ The 
great Saiva temple was built upon fifty-six pillars of teak wood covered with 
lead, and the glory of its wealth and splendour lives in the pages of Muslim 
historians ® It was sacked and desecrated by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1026 a. n,, 
and subsequently destroyed by a lieutenant of Mahmud, but soon after, it 
was rebuilt of stone by Bhimadeva I, the Solanki king of Gujarat (1022-64 
ad) It was again restored and rebuilt by Kumaiapala in the third quarter 
of the twelfth century, evidently in consequence of its being again attacked, 
or of having fallen into rum The present rum represents the rebuilding by 
Kumarapala ® 

Saivism was paramount in Gujarat during the rule of the Solanki kings 
who were great builders of temples dedicated to Siva Their capital was at 
Anahillapura (Anahilavada or Patan), and other important places during 
their reign were Siddhapur and Vadnagar, now included in Baroda State, to 
the north of Ahmedabad The first king Mularaja (942-96 ad) was a 
fervent devotee of Siva m the form of Somanatha or Some^vara; and the 
temple of Mulesvara and the TripurusaprasMa appear to have been budt by 
him in honour of Somanatha/ Siddharaja (1094-1143), whose name is still 
familiar everywhere in Gujarat, built the great Sahasralinga tank which 
derived its name from the numerous hnga shrines on its banks. In the 
centre of the tank was an island on which stood the temple of Rudrelvara * 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Exceptions are Dhnivasena I (526 ad) who is called parama-hhdgavata^ and 
his brother and successor Eharapatta who is styled paramddttya-hhahta or a great 

devotee of the Sun Guhasena, who was a worshipper of 6iva ( 558-564), calls himself 
paramopdsaJca or a great devotee of Buddha in his grant of 566 a d Bombay 

Gazetteer, Vol I, pt I, p 83, Poussin Dynasties et H%stoire de L^Inde, 
pp 133-139 

See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol I, pt I, p 165 The ancient temple is stated to have 
been thirteen storeys high, with its top surmounted by fourteen cupolas of gold 
which glittered in the sun and were visible from a long distance The original 
edifice was built of brick and its floor was made of planks of teak wood with the 
interstices filled with lead See Commissariat History of Gujarat, Vol I, lx and 
Nazim The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, p 212 
Cousens Architectural Antiquities of Western India, p 40 Kumarapala’s temple 
suffered in every subsequent Muhammadan invasion of the place, though it was 
repaired and restored from time to time* In 1395 it was destroyed by Muzaffar 


Khan, and again by Ahmad 1, after his war with the Bav of Junagadh in 1414. 
Commissariat (op oit ), p Ixxiv. 

I Iw ^ Jrrai^ 

See BTijd>andha(yintdma>ni, p 17 (Singhi ed ) 


‘Hardly a vestige now remains of the Sahasralinga tank, the theme of so much 
legend and song Its site is still pointed out to the north-west of modern Patan ^ 
Gommissanat ( op cit), p ixvi 
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Siddharaja restoied and rebuilt also the great temple of Rudramabalaya, 
which had been founded by Mularaja at Siddhapur on the north bank of the 
Sarasvatl, seventeen miles to the east of Patan In oi around the court were 
eleven other shrines in honour of the Rudias This magnificent temple was 
destroyed by the Muslim eonqueiors of Gujaiat, but the stupendous frag- 
ments that still exist give an adequate idea of the grandiose design of the 
original structure.^ 

Vadnagar (the ancient Anandapura), situated 19 miles southeast 
from Siddhapur, was a great religious centre in Gujarat, and noted as the 
home of the Nagara Brahmanas who worshipped Siva. An insciiption en- 
graved on a stone slab records the building of the walls of the town by Kuma- 
rapala, the equally famous successor of Siddharaja, in Samvat 1208 or lit 1 a. d. 
The town had at one time an unusually large number of temples, but the 
number 3000 mentioned by Abul Pazl at the end of the sixteenth century is 
no doubt an exaggeration The chief temple, that of Hatakesvara Mahadeva, 
is a lofty structure to the west of the town * 

It 18 sad to think that few temples m Gujarat have survived intact , 
and the only remains now of the Solankis and the Vaghelas are but frag- 
ments. Fortunately, the great temples of the Deccan, Bundelkhand, Orissa 
and South India are still in existence , and we shall in the course of our study 
enumerate the more important examples as far as they illustrate the pro- 
gress and influence of the Saiva faith m those regions. 

From Gujarat we may turn to Mount Abu which was a flourishing 
centre of Saivism at an early age The JPraihdsalhanda of the Skandapurdna 
has a section on Arbuda or mount Abu, which gives an account of its sacred 
sites and the legends associated with them. In medieval times the Abu region 
was ruled by a branch of the Paramara dynasty of Malava from the end of 
the tenth century to the end of the thirteenth under the suzerainty of the 
Caulttkyas of Gujarat It may be noted that Bhima I of Gujarat ( 1022-64 
A. D ) brought for a time the Abu territory under his direct control in 
the second quarter of the eleventh century , and the J aina V imala Saha 
was deputed as the governor of Abu, who built the famous marble temple of 
Sdinatha in 1031 a. n. 

Among the lingcts worshipped at Abu, Acaleivara was the most 
famous An inscription of Ya^odhavala, one of the Paramara kings of 
Abu, dated 1150 a d , was found m the temple of Acaleivara Early in the 
thirteenth century we hear of the prince Piahladana, the founder of Palanpur, 
melting down a Jama brass image for makmg a metal bull for Acaleivara 
Mahadeva.® 


1 Oommissanat, p. IxTii 

2 Ibid It mav be noted that, while the mam temples in Gujarat were dedicated 

to ^iva, there were ancient temples devoted to the cult of Krsna or Visnu at 
DvarakS. and the adjoining island of Bet or Sankhoddhara They were destroyed 
by Mahmud Shah I in his expedition of 1473 The existing temples are later 
structures Ibid p 174 

3 Ganguly Btstory of the Fammara Fynasty^ pp 304, 319. 
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The sacred sites of Mount Abu mentioned in the Arbudahhanda of 
the Slandapurana include Kanakhala ( chap i6 ) and Candika^rama ( chap 36 ), 
or the hermitage of Candika, which appears to have been a shriue o e 
o-oddess with an attached monastery Both Kanakhala and Candikasrama are 
mentioned in the Abu inscription of the Saiva ascetic Kedararasi, which gives 
a detailed account of his building activities at Kanakhala The inscription 
was incised in 1208 a d during the leign of Dharavarsa at Abu undei the 
suzeiainty of Bhima II of Gujaiat The reeoid opens with verses in praise ot 
Siva and Ujjain, and enumerates the succession of teachers of the Oapala or 
Capaliya sect which seems to have been an order of Saiva monks in Malava. 
Altogether eight teachers are mentioned , and the fiist teacher Tapasa, a 
great devotee of Candisa or biva, came from the New Monastery ( Nutana* 
matha) at XJjjain, and became the head of the Candikasrama which was, as we 
have seen, located at Mount Abu Kedararasi, the last teacher to be 
mentioned must have lived in the last quarter of the twelfth century , and to 
judge from the succession of teachers and disciples, Tapasa may have become 
the head of the Candikasrama about the middle of the eleventh century As 
regards Kedararas'i, he carried out an extensive building programme, according 
to his mscnption He lenovatedthe entire site of Kanakhala with, stone- 
slabs (uttdna patta), and provided it with an enclosure with lofty walls. JHe 
repaired also the temple of Atulanatha, built two new massive temples of Siva 
in front of the shrine of Kanakhalanatha, and erected a row of pillars of 
black stone, in the mandapa of the temple^of Kanakhala^ambhu His sister 
Mokse^vari also built a beautiful temple of Siva at the plaoe.^ 

The capital of the Paramara Chiefs of Abu until about the beginning 
the 14th century was at Candravati, now a small village at the junction of 
the Sivalan with the Banas river near the south end of Mount Abu and in the 
Sirohi State Here the numerous temples were constructed of white marble, 
a rare phenomenon in the history of Hmdu architecture , and many of them 
must have been dedicated to Siva, as Saivism was the prevailing religion in 
this area The evidence of sculptures, scanty though it is, points to the same 
conclusion In one of the marble ^edifices, for instance, the principal figures 
were a three-headed statue with a female §eated on his knee, sitting on a ear, 
with a large goose m front ( i e Brahma ), Siva with twenty arms , Bhairava 
with twenty arms, one holding a human head by the hair, a victim lying 
beneath, and a female on each side , one drinking the blood falling from the 
head Unfortunately Candravati is in rums, and no idea can be formed of the 
cults practised in its beautiful temples ® 

1 An Ahu %naDr%pt%on of the r&ign of Bhvmadeva //, Indian Antiquary, Vol 
XI, p 220 

2 CarUdraTatl is one of tte tragedies of Indian archaeology Twenty marble edifices 
of difierent sizes were still in existence when the spot was first visited, by Sir 
Charles Colville and his party in 1824 Nevertheless, about this time, the petty 
Chief of Cirwar, a Jew miles to the>orthwest of Candravati, who regularly sold 
the marble materials, was called by Colonel Tod _‘the depredator and salesman 
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^aivism was the prevailing religion in neighbouring Mewar wheie 
the worship of Ekahnga biva was the symbol of a national cult and has survived 
till today The worship of Ekahnga is mentioned in an inscription of Naia- 
vahana, dated 972 A n, but the cult is eaiher than the tenth century as* 
two inscriptions, dated Samvat 1331 and 1342 (1274 and 1285 ad) respecti- 
vely, which give the genealogy of the ruling dynasty, place the cult of 
Ekahnga at the beginning of the political histoiy of Mewar.^ We are told 
that an ascetic named Haritaiasi who was a devotee of Ekahnga gave a 
miraculous gold anklet to Bappa, the Brahmana founder of the dynasty, and 
helped him to acquire the throne The cult of Ekahnga was thus prevalent at 
least as early as the ninth century, and the deity is still worshipped 
at the place now called Ekahngaji, about twelve miles north of Udaipur on 
the way to Nathadvara The present temple is not later than 1213 a d , as a 
date, Samvat 1270, is inscribed on a pillar together with the name of Kaja 
Jaitrasimha ^ 

The evidence to be considered further will show that Saivism 
represented a vigorous religious movement in a large part of western and 
central India from Gujarat to Rewa in the tenth century and thereabouts* 
The expansion of baivism in western India goes back, however, to a much 
earlier date, as it was the prevailing religion under the Valabhi kmgs as early 
as the sixth century a n 

Mxlata 

An early and celebrated focus of baivism was in Malava whose capital 
Ujjayini or Avanti was famous through the ages as the seat of the worship of 

of what time and the ruthless Turk had spared of its relics’. Gustav le Bon, a 
French archaeologist, writing in 1884, said that he had made along journey to 
Candravati to visit a temple among other remains, but was informed that th^ 
temple had been recently reduced to fragments by an engineer to pave a road* 
Cousens who visited the place at a later date reported “Save portions of the basement 
of one temple and a few blocks of the back wall of another, nothing now remains 
of the beautiful shrines discovered m 1822 excepting one solitary column, which 
by its loneliness accentuates the desolation around it’ The fact is that the 
temples of Candravati were literally carried oS to build railway bridges and 
culverts and to break up for metalling the permanent way ‘The site of the old city 
and its extent are still indicated by the mounds of bricks that formed the foundations 
of these old temples — of which there are great numbers; and on the south side 

are portions of the ancient city walls which faced the river Sivalan ’ ‘Judging 
from such images as stdl lie about, it would appear that the majority of the 
temples were Brahmanical, and that they were built of white marble ’ See Burgess 
and Cousens Archaeological Survey of Western India {Northern Gujarat), YolIX^ 

pp 96-102 

1 A Collection of Prahnt and Sanskrit Inscriptions (op cit ) pp, 75, 85 In the 
introductory note the date of the inscription is given as 1339, but 1331 appears as 
the date m the last line P 77. 

2 Ibid, p 93 
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Mahakala Siva The legends connected with the numerous sacred sites and 
lingas of Avantiksetra, known also as Mahakala-vana, are narrated in detail 
in the Avantyalhanda of the Slandapurdna Mahakalavana is described heie 
as a yojana in extent, and mentioned as one of the most important Saiva Tirthas 
along With Prabhasa, Puskara, Kedara and Kayavarohana It is possible 
that the famous temple of Mahakala existed as early as the fifth century a. d. 
E^ahdasa, in his Meghaduta (w 30-7), in the couise of the description of 
Ujjayini, refers to the sacred abode (dhama) of Candisvara, styled also as 
Mahakala, on the Gandhavatl river, which is in fact one of the sacred streams 
of Avantiksetra mentioned in the Skandapurdna ^ 

The temple of Mahakala at Ujjain was as famous as that of Somanatha 
in Kathiawar About the middle of the tenth centuiy, Dhanika, a Paramara 
chief of Vagada (the modern Banswara and Dungarpur States in Southern 
Rajputana, not far from Ujjain ), is known to have erected the Siva temple of 
Dhanelvara near Mahakala ® Early in the tenth century, the Rastrakuta 
emperor Indra III, while leading an expedition to conquer Kanauj, is believ- 
ed to have Stopped with his war elephants at the courtyard of the temple of 
Mahakala to pay homage to the deity ® The great temple continued to exist 
for more than two hundred years after the destruction of the temple of 
Somanatha, but the tragedy was re-enacted in 1233 a d when Sultan Iltutmish 
invaded Uuain and demolished the ancient shrine during the reign of the Para- 
mara king Devapala. According to Pirishta, the magnificent temple was built on 

the same plan as that of Somanatha, and is said to have occupied three hundred 
^ars in building it contained the image of Vikramaditya as well as that of 
Matiakala, which the invader caused to be conveyed to Delhi and broken at the 
door or the great mosque * 


1 The Paramaras of Malava, who ruled as independent monarchs from 
about the middle of the tenth century to the end of the thirteenth, and whose 
dominions, in their widest limits, extended from Gujarat to Central Provinces 
and from Khandesh to Northern Indore, were devout worshippers of Siva and 
gwat builders of Siva temples. The Paramara king Bhoja, the most famous 
^n monarch of the eleventh century a.d , built! number of temples 171- 
^ Kedare^vara, Rame^vara, Somanatha, Sumdira (?) and Kalanala- 

“0®* of the religious edifices of 

Malava were destroyed by the Muhammadans 
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^ntsahhanda. Chap I of Caturamihnga-m&hatmya 

See Cumhay Flate$ of G&o%nda 17 (v 19 ) m S'p Ind Yol YTT ir-i 

I, w MW8 ■“ wta «... Vol. 
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Of the existing temples of Malava the Nilakanthesvara at XJdayapur 
and the Siddhanatha or Siddhe^vara at Nemawar, both dedicated to Siva, are 
the most important The temple of Nilakanthesvaia at Udayapur, now a village 
thirty miles to the north of Bhilsa, m Gwalior State, was built by the Para- 
mara king Udayaditya m 1059 a d ^ Built of red sandstone, it is one of the 
best preserved temples in India, as it somehow eaeaped to a very large extent 
the devastating hand of Muslim vandalism, although there is still a Muhamma- 
dan masjid at the back of the temple A legend says that Aurangzeb, on his 
return from the Deccan, passed through this place and oidered the demolition 
of the temple , but Mahadeva appeared to him in a dream, and commanded him 
on pain of death to desist fiom his act of sacrilege The next morning 
Aurangzeb found himself ill, and stopped the destiuction of the temple, but 
a masjid was ordered to be built at the back of the temple It is noteworthy 
that until recent times the temple was ‘frequented by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans and the hngom within equally reverenced by both ’ The linga 
is * now inclosed in a shell of highly polished yellow metal said to be gold 

The temple ‘is singularly beautiful both m plan and in elevation, and 
although large, the parts are so well-proportioned, that it does not look large, 
and it IS only on measurement that its real size is realized ’ ‘ But it is in 
excellence of execution of the floral sculptured ornamentation that this temple 
surpasses all others They aie executed with remarkable fineness and freedom 
and are not overcrowded so as to destroy effect, but by a judicious interposition 
of broad plain surfaces worked with exquisite care, the ornamental value both 
of the flowered bands and of the plam are mutually enhanced Doubtless a 
great deal of the beauty of the carvmgs is due to the superior quality of the 
stone here used, and the Khajuraho temples, if built of similar materials, 
would, some of them, have been more beautiful ’ ‘The great dome is formed 
of overlapping courses of stones, ranged in successive diminishing circles over 
each other Twelve ribs, each rib composed of exquisitely sculptured females* 
at once adorn and strengthen this beautiful roof, and this roof, thus adorned, 
and as it were vivified by the sculptures, rests on the massive pillars below, 
forming a whole of unsurpassed beauty and harmony ’ ^ 

The richly sculptured temple of Siddhanatha stands right on the 
bank of the Narmada at Nemawar in Indore State, twelve miles from 
Harda station on the GIB Railway. It cannot be later than the 10th 
century, and consists of a garbhagrha and a mandctpa, which is open on 
three sides with an open porch on each side The mandapa appears to be a 
later addition, and is built of blj;usb sandstone, while the gathhagrha with its 
sikhara is built of beautiful yellowish grey sandstone Except for a modern 
structure which has been added on the top of the mandapa providing access 

1 Ganguly J Riatory of tha Paramara Dynasty f p 258 The temple of Mandalesvara 
Mahadeva at Fanahefa in Banswaia State m Southern Eajputana was also built in 
1059 A D by Mandallka^ a Paramara ehief of the Vagada braneh of the family 
See Two Paramara InsOfiftions ( op cit ) 

2 Arahasoloyvsal Survey of Vol VII, pp. 85—88. 
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to the chamber immediately above the garhhagrha, the edifice no 

suffered any damage or stiuctural alteration during the nine hundred years 
that have elapsed since it was built ’ The temple is in use, and worship is 
still carried on there on an elaborate scale To the north. oi the emp 
of Siddhanatha is an unfinished temple of Visnu, of which only the garbhagrfia 


stands ^ 

The large temple of Bhojesvara is situated at Bhojpun twenty miles 
to the south of the city of Bhopal It appears to be named after the great 
Paramara king Bhoja, and has been assigned to the eleventh oi twelfth 
centuiy a d In plan the building is a simple square, and an incomplete but 
richly carved dome is supported by four massive pillais, each of which is 40 
in height Inside the building stands a colossal hnga, seven and a half fee^ 
high and moie than seventeen feet in ciicumference, on a platform made of 
three superimposed blocks of sand-stone * 


An important group of Saiva temples, faiily well-preserved, exists in 
the large township of Un in the Nimar District of Indore State ® It has 
been said that ‘with the exception of Khajuraho in central India, there is no 
other place in Northern India where so many ancient temples are still to be 
found intact The carvings on the temples at Un are slightly less elaborate 
than those on the celebrated temples of Khajuraho, but in all other respects 
they would compare very favourably with the Khajuraho group.’ There are 
at least seven temples of Siva of winch the largest is called Chaubara Dera 
It has an elaborately carved magnificent mandapa with a large porch m the 
front and two small ones on the sides The mandapa is supported by four 
round carved pillars, and the dome over it is richly carved in the style of 
the domes of the marble temple of Vastupala-Tejahpala on Mount Abu 
The group of buildings includes a large tejnple of Siva called Mahakalesvara® 
and another of the same name, The Siva temple of Vallalesvara appears 
to have been rebuilt at a later date when a round dome like that of a mosque 
was built in place of the ^ilchara A beautifully carved temple of Siva called 
Nilakanthesvara stands inside the modern village, and close to rt is a small 
Underground temple of Siva called Gupte^vaia ‘The shrine, of which only 
a small undeiground chamber remains, must have been originally below the 
ground level, as the level of the floor of the garhhagrha is about thirty feet 
below the level of the flooi of the sanctum in the temple of Nilakanthesvara.’ 


1 Progreis Seport of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending Slst March, 1921, pp 98-106 

2 Ganguly History of the Paramara Dynasty, p 270 

3 Progress Deport of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending Slst March, 1919, pp 61-64 Plates XVIII-XXI 

4 A temple dedicated to ^lya under the name of Makalesvara (Mahakalelvara) also 
exists in the village of Mafcla in the Mehidpur District of Indore State This 
district lies in the centre of Malava and is Very close to Ujjain The mandapa of the 
temple has been rehnilt, but the garhhagrha is intact, and provides a good example 
of Hindu temple architecture of the 11th and 12th centuries in Mfilva. Progress 
Deport of the Archaeologicd Survey of India, Western Circle, 1920, p. 101. 
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A typically baiva seulptme representing Siva and the Seven Mothers is 
tound engraved on doors and lintels in some of the temples including the 
Uhaubara Dera An inscription m the latter temple mentions Udayaditva 
ot Malava who is known to have leigned in the lattei pait of the eleventh 
century doubt an important clue to the age of the temples at 

Un Another inscription in the Chaubaia Dera temple engraved on the figuie 
ot a serpent exhibits the Sanskrit alphabet and some of the conjugational 
terminations , and this had apparently an educational purpose Two similar 
inscriptions, on a laiger scale, are engraved on two pillars in the Bhojasala 
or School of King Bhoja, now the Masjid of Kamal Maula, at Dhar,^ 

The island of Mandhata in the Narmada, lu the Nj-mar District 
of Central Provinces, south-east of Indore, was a seat of Saiva worship 
at an early age, probably long before the tenth century To judge from 

1 Ibid p 46 Eemams of old ^iva temples are fairly numerons in Indore State, 
many of wbicb have been rebuilt in later times Two or three of these temples may 
be mentioned The village of Modi, seven miles to the west of Bhanpura m the 
north of Indore State, contains the rums of a number of temples, one of which is 
still in position The temple was dedicated to l^iva, but only the garhhagrha is 
intact ‘The lintel of the door leading to the interior of the sanctum bears the 
figure of ^iva as Lakullsa, and some of the large stones of the basement bear 
inscriptions in characters of the 12th century a d ^ The village of Kukdesvar, ten 
miles to the west of Eampura in the north of Indore State, contains the temple of 
Sahasra mukhesvara The old temple having collapsed, the present structure was 
built in its place But the hnga in the sanctum is very old and a real sahasra’^ 
Unga *It consists of a huge hnga about three feet in height and twelve to sixteen 
inches in diameter The body of the hnga is covered with rows of miniature hngas of 
uniform shape and size measuring about an inch and a half in height ’ 

‘The tableland or plateau at the foot of which Bhanpura lies is thickly studded 
with ancient remains, and shows ample signs of having been at one time a thickly 
populated locality of ancient Malava ’ The remains on this plateau include those of 
two old temples at ISTavali or Naoli One of these is the temple of Nandikesvara 
which stands at the southern end of the village The temple was partly rebuilt at a 
later date with the old materials The manda'pa has disappeared, but the sanctum 
still stands. The hnga of Nandikesvara is octagonal at the bottom and round at the 
top 

Old Vaisnava temples are found here and there in Indore State The old 
village of Kohala, for instance, in the Garoth District in northern Indore, sis miles 
from Bhanpura, contains three temples dedicated to Visnu The largest is the 
temple of Yaraha which contains one of the finest images of the Boar Intarnation 
Of the other two temples that of Laksmi-Narayana is one of the best preserved 
monuments in Malava ‘The hhhara is tall and slender, and resembles that of the 
temple of Mahakalesvara at Un * The temple of Caturbhuja is exactly similar in 
plan, but the UJchara is far inferior to that of Laksmi-ITarayana The temple of 
6esa^ayin exists at the village of Kethuli which lies at the foot of the plateau on 
which Navah (see above) is situated An old temple of Visnu, partly rebuilt, exists 
at Kukdesvar ‘With the exception of the roof, the porch in front and the Mandapa 
are of the same date as the old garhhagrha on the west, i e i2th or 13th century 
A D ’ The existing Yaisuava temples in Malava are of uncertain date, and there 
IS apparently no TaiSnava temple which can compare in grandeur and magnitude 
with any of the outstanding major temples dedicated to Siva See Frogress Report 
of the Arohaeological Survey oflndta^ Westerfi^ Circle, for 1920. 
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the evidence of the Remkhcmdoc included in the Skandapurana, the btoks 
of the nver weie studded vrith holy places beginning from the sacrecJ 
Amarkantak on the Maikal Range in Central India All the temples 
on the I'^land aie devoted to the woiship of Siva or his associate deities; 
but Muslim vandalism has done its work so thoroughly ( from about 1 400 ad) 
that 'eveiv dome has been overthrown, every figure mutilated.’ There 
are numerous temples ancient and modern, but the age of the older shrines 
does not appear to have been accurately determined 

The celebiated shiine of Omkaia, a foim of Siva, is situated on 
the island, and that of Amaiesvara on the southern bank of the river. 
These are among the most famous of the ancient Lmgas in India , and 
pilgrims who have vowed to visit the twelve Jyotirlingas ofter their adorations 
to both Omkara and Amare^vaia References to Omkara and Amare^vara 
are occasionally found in the insciiptions of the Paiamara kings of Malava 
The Mandhata plates of Jayasimha issued in 1055 A D leeoid the giant 
of a village for the maintenance of the Brahmanas of the potfiasdld at 
the holy site of Amaresvara An inscription of Arjunavarman issued in 
1215 A D during his sojourn at Amaresvaia says that he granted certain 
lands to a Brahmana after having worshipped Omkara, the loid of BhavanI 
Three plates leeoiding a grant of Devapala in 1225 a d were found 
near the temple of Siddhesvara at Mandhata Evidently the Nimar District 
was included in the dominions of the Paramaras of Malava m the early 
^rt of the thirteenth century a d Earlier than this, the famous ParamSra 
king Vakpatt Mufija, who reigned towards the end of the tenth century 
f‘, ® have built many temples and embankments at places 

like Ujjain, Mahesvaia and Mandhata,^ 


, ® of the Sivaite temples is piobably that on the Dirkhala 

roeEs. Unlike the other temples, which present the ordinary shonne and 
porch, it consists of a couityard, with a verandah and colonnades supported on 
massive pillars boldly carved in rectilineal figures ’ ‘On the hill Stand the 
rums of a very fine temple, now called Siddhesvara Mahadeva To each of the 
^ui sides of the shrine was added a projection containing a doorway, and 
doorway w^ a porch resting on fourteen pillars, elaborately 
; /The temple of Gauri Somanatka appears to 
now rebuilt with lime Somanatha himself is a gigantic hnga, 

now black but once white, as his name denotes ’ It may be noted that 

?orth Mandhata region. The 

L vmnm ‘Where opposite contains, some old structures devoted 

and a ^^rmada bifurcates are the lemains of some gateways 

containing twenty-four figures of Vism and hm 

a large Varaha or ^ +- ^ green stone Among them is 

figures as thaLt Khandw^- 


Gangnli Ststory (^the Paramara pp, 68, 124 , 202, 

imperial &az<^r Indm, Yol. 15 , p. m 
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bundelehand as© baghblkhasd 

Fiom^Malava we may pass on to Bundelkhand which was an impott* 
ant centre of Saivism duung the mle of the Chandei kings m the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centuries The Chandei Eincjdoni included Ehajuraho 
(now a village in Chhatarpur State, Central India), Kalanjar in Banda Dt , 
U* P and Mahoba (m Hamirpur Dfc , U P*) Khajuraho is famous for its gioup 
of magnificent temples second in importance only to the Bhuyanesvar group 
m Northern India. The splendour of Khajuraho reached its climax in the tenth 
century dunng the reign of Dhanga (c 950-1000 a d ), who was a devout 
Saiva, and died, according to an inscription, at Prayaga, ‘fixing his thoughts 
on Rudra, and muttering holy prayers ’ The northern style of temple 
architecture found its most perfect expression in the edifices at Khajuraho, 
which were designed on a grand scale, executed in a fine sandstone, and 
richly adorned with sculpture Dhanga’s fathei Yasovarman{c 030-50 a d.) 
built the magnificent Caturbhaj temple completed in 954 a d but the 
largest building of the Khajuraho group is the great Siva temple called 
KandariyS Mahadeo, believed to have been erected during the tenth 
century It is 109 feet in length and 59|- feet in width with a height 
of 116J feet above the ground* The temple known as Visvanatha is 
DO less grand, the steeple being about 100 feet high, and was, aecordmg 
to am inscription, built dunng Dhanga^S reign * ‘ The temple of Mrtanga 

1 A temple of ITarayana was bnjt by queen Citralekha in 955 A. n at Bayama im 
Bbaratpur State The relevant inscription recording the fact is ineised on a slab in 
tbe parement of the UkM mosque at Bajrana, now transformed into the Ukha maaadir. 
A portion of an old Hindu temple found inside the Ukha mandir might represent 
the remains of the temple of Narayana erected by queen Citralekha Progress 
Jteport of the ATchaeolog%cal Survey of Indxa^ Western Circle, 1919, p ^3, 1920*, 
p 109 

2 The temple contains a marble hnga 4| feet in girth Cunningham counted no lesd 
than 226 statues inside the temple, and 646 outside, or 872 statues altogether, of 
which the greater number are from 2^ to nearly 3 feet m height ‘The richness df 
the carvings is rivalled by the profusion of the sculptures ' ‘The general effect of 
this gorgeous luxury of embellishment is extremely pleasing, although the eye is 

often distracted by the multiplicity of the details ’ 

3 The Visvanatha temple is 87^ feet long by 46 feet broad Its plan is similar to that 
of the Kandariya temple, ‘hut it is altogether in better preservation itself, and its 
five subordinate temples are still standing or traceable at the four corners of its 
terrace, and in front of the entrance’ Cunningham counted 602 statues of from 2 
to 2^ feet in height ‘in the different ranges of sculpture of this gorgeous temple ’ 
Inside the shrine there is 2 i hnga ‘Inside the entrance portico of this temple, 
there are two large inscr^Jjed slabs which are dated respectively, in the ^amvat 
years 1056 and 1058 or i n 999 and 100 L’ The earlier inscription records the 
building of the temple to ^iva and the dedication of a hnga made of emerald 
(marahatamayam) by Raja Dhanga The temple itself is said to have been caU^ 
Pramathanatha, but the emerald hnga no longer exists Facing the entrance of the 
Visvanatha temple is a small open temple which contains a colossal r^umbent figure 
of the bull ISTandi ‘In plan it is a square of 16 feet with 12 pillars and a small 
open porch of two pillars on each of the four sides, thus forming an open temple of 
20 pillars’ ‘It evidently forms part of the Tisvanatha temple, and must be of the 
saonedMe ’ 
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Mahadeo^ is lemaikable foi its large dome of overlapping stones, with a 
diameter of 22 feet, without estianeous support’ The temples are in more or 
less satisfactory preseivation, which is largely due to the fact that Khajuraho 
luckily escaped the fury of Muslim vandalism 

Theie are two more temples on the Kurar Nala to the south 
of the village, called Nilkanth Mahadeo and Kunwar Math. The former 
IS a mass of luins , but inside the sanctum there still exists the argha 
oi pedestal of a hnga A pilgrim’s inscription carved on the wall of the 
sanctum bears the date Sam vat 1174 (ad 1117), and refers to the deity as 
Gauia or the White God The temple seems to have been erected in 
the tenth or eleventh century The Kunwar Math is also dedicated to 
Siva, whose figure occupies the central position over the doorway of the 
sanctum, between Brahma and Visnu It is one of the finest temples 
at Khajuraho, and 66 feet long and 33 feet broad outside. There is 
no inscription to fix the date of the temple, but as the word Vasala, a mason’s 
mark, is repeated several times on the stones of both of the Kurar Nala 
temples, Cunningham infers that they are of the same age, that is, the tenth or 
eleventh century At Jatkari, miles to the south of Khajuraho, there are 
two dilapidated temples, one of which is dedicated to Siva whose Ungch of marble 
IS enshrined within 

Kalanjar, with its strong fortress, was the military stronghold of the 
Chandel kings , and from early times the hill was famous as a favourite resort 
of Saiva ascetics. The buildings at Kalanjar are not, however, important as 
architecture ‘ The upper gate, leading to the outwork in the middle of the 
west face, where the great hngam of Nilakantha stands, is attributed by local 
tradition to king Parmal or Paramardi ( 1165-1203 ad)’ A hymn of praise 
to Siva composed by Paiamaidi is inscribed on a slab at Kalafijar bearing the 
date 1201 a d 

At Mahoba there is the Madan Sagar lake associated with the Chan- 
del king Madanavarman (1128-1165 a d ) A faiily well-preserved granite 
temple, equal in size to the largest of the sandstone temples at Khajuraho, 

stands on a rocky island in the north west corner of the lake The shrine is 
known as Kakra Marh and was dedicated to Siva The rums of a second 
temple dedicated to Visnu, called Madarl, exist on another islet in the lake. 
Both the temples are ascribed to the reign of Madanavarman 

The Devi cult is almost everywhere associated with Samsm , and it is 
noteworthy that a tribal goddess called Maniya Deo (Devi) was the tutelary 
deity of the Chandels Maniya Devi appears jto be akin to the Gond deities, 
and reminds one of Vindhyavasmi, who was worshipped by the hill tribes of 
the Vindhya region, as described by Vakpati in his Gaudcwaho There are 


1 Called also Mrtyufijaya Mahadeva It is a large square temple enshrining a colossal 
hnga, 8 feet in height and 8 feet 8 inches in diameter ‘It is 24^ feet square inside 
and 35 feet square outside, with a projecting porch 18^ feet long and 9^ feet broad 
on each side ’ ‘It is situated 30 leet to the south of the Caturbhuj temple, and is 
most probably of the same age’ (n e the middle of the tenth century ad). 
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tliree known shrines of the goddess, at Mahoba, at Maniyagarh, a large ruined 
fort, situated on a hill overlooking the town of Rajgarh in Chhatarpur State, 
and at the village of Barel in Hamirpur District The Devi Jagadambi 
temple at Khajuraho is among the best, and like the others, has been assigned 
to the tenth century 

There is no doubt that Samsm was the prevailing religion in Bundel- 
khand, and the architectuial grandeur of Khajuraho rests on the great temples 
dedicated to Siva but the cult of Visnu had also a recognised place, as shown 
by some of the temples dedicated to that deity ^ The Baghari inscription 
found near Mahoba commemorates the building of temples to both Visnu and 
Siva by the ministers of Parmal oi Paramardi in 1195 a d We may refer in 
this connection to the allegorical play Prabodhacandrodaya, which was pro- 
duced during the reign of the Chandel king Kirtivarman, about the year 1065 
AD it refers to shrines of Visnu ( v 5 ) and glorifies Visnubhakti (Faith in 
Visnu ), one of the prominent characters in the play It may, however, be noted 
that Siva is glorified in the second verse of the prologue, and we aie told in 
V 9 that the Absolute is variously designated as Brahma, Visnu or Siva ® 

Saivism was prevalent not only in Bundelkhand but in other areas of 
Central India Jaso, the chief town of the tiny state of that name in 
Baghelkhand, seems to have been an important place in the middle ages It 
contains an old temple of Siva and a large tank called the Rekra Talav Two 
colossal images of Siva as Tripurdr% and Natesa were found close to the 
Rekra Talav The temple of Kumhra Mahadeva is a building in the Khajur- 
aho style of about the eleventh or twelfth century ® 

1 The most important is the Caturbhuj completed in 954 a. 0 (see above). ‘The 
temple is 85 feet 4 inches m length and 44 feet in breadth, or almost exactly the 
same size as Visvanatha ’ Immediately to the east of the Caturbhuj temple is a 
small open temple containing a colossal statue of the Yaraha Avatara of Yisnu 
Ho 17 in Cunningham’s list is a large temple situated close to the north end of the 
village ‘The temple is called Yamana or the Dwarf Incarnation of Yisnu, a name 
■which IS certainly not correct, for, although there is a large statue of the dwarf god, 

4 feet 8 inches high, enshrined inside, yet there is a small figure of ^iva himself 
over the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with Brahma and Yisnu to the 
right and left ’ One or two more temples of Yisnu are mentioned by Cunningham 

2 For the Chandel kings and their monuments see Yincent Smith Hwtory and 

Coxnags of the Chandel dynasty in Indxan Antxguary, 1908 ‘ The remains, more or 

less complete, of more than thirty temples are traceable at Khajuraho and the 
neighbouring village of Jatkari ’ See also Cunningham Archaeological Surrey oj 
India, Vol II, pp 412-39 •» Cunningham writing in 1865 says that Khajuraho is still 
frequented by pilgrims who assemble in thousands for the celebration of the ^ivaratri 
in the month of Fhilgun, at which time an annual fair is held It may be noted 
■that a similar fair is held at Elephanta on the occasion of the &varatri festival every 
year in February when pilgrims visit the island in large numbers to worship the 

linga enshrined in the great cave temple in the western hill Sastri A Guide to 
jSlephanfa, p 32 

3 progress Repert of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year 
ending SI st March, 1919, p 60 
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It may be noted that the history of Saivism in tins region goes 
back to much earlier times Seven miles to the south-east of Jaso aie 
the rums of the ancient city of Nachna Kuthara in Ajaygadh State in 
JBundelkhand Some of the oldest known Hindu temples in India have 
been discoveied at this place The eailiest of these is a flat-roofed temple 
surrounded by a narrow covered veranda on thiee sides 'There was 
a very small mandapa or poich in front of the only dooi of the shrine, 
which has collapsed entirely ’ Ovei the shiine is a small upper chamber 
instead of a stlhara, with a flat roof slightly raised at the centre The 
temple is well-preserved^ but without any idol, and has been assigned 
to the early Gupta period, 1 e., 4th -5th century ad To the south-west 
of this temple there is a laige stone-built temple of Siva with a tall 
spire, which has been assigned to the later Gupta age The mandapa 
in front has collapsed, and ‘ inside the temple there is a huge four-faced linga 
(^Caturmukha Mahadeva) which is certainly eailier in date than the temple 
itself ’ ‘To the east of the Gupta temple are the lemains of another temple 
of Mahadeva of which only the foundations and the hnga remain The 
ground aiound is strewn with caived blocks of stone from which it appeais that 
Qns temple was of the same date as the temple of the four-faced Mahadeva ’ ^ 

The Nagod State aiea, now included in the ^Baghelkhand Agency of 
Central India, appears to have been an early focus of Saivism, and continued as 
such till medieval times. An ancient temple of Siva exists at Bhumaia, a 
village twelve miles to the west of the town of Unchehra in Nagod State. It is 
flat-roofed and similar in all respects to the eaily Gupta temple at Nachna 
except that there is no uppei chamber ovei the shiine The similarity m 
Size and plan and the natuie of the carvings indicates that both the temples 
belong to the same age, probably the middle of the fifth century a d As in 
the case of the temple at Nachna, the mandapa has collapsed, but inside the 
shrine was found a huge elamulha hnga measuring a little moxe than six feet 
in height.* 

^ In the small hamlet of Sahkargadh, in Nagod State, there is, at the 

oot of a small conical hill, an ancient tank, now almost silted Up, on the banks 
<£ which exist a very large coUection of Saiva sculptures and a very smA,]) 
stone temple of the later Gupta petiod. Two paved foot-paths lead to the door 
of the temple which stands on a mound, and on both sides of the foot-paths an 
uni^ually large number of hngas have been arranged The temple consists of 
a single chamber with one door, and the interior of the shrine is perfectly 
plain, and contains a very large hnga The s%khara of the temple was added 
at a later date, perhaps in the 10th or 11th -century, sculptures of which 
period are found scattered around the edifice. ‘No inscriptions were dis- 
covered at the place, but from the techmque the lower part of the temple can 
be assigned to the sixth century a. D.’. The images gathered around the shrine 

1 Ibid , pp. 53, 61 

S a D Baaerji • $he of S%m at Bhumara ( of the ArchaeoUgicat 

oflnd%a, No 16). « » 
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include a very fine image of Siva and Paivati, and it is appai.nt fiom the 
carving that the sculptuie belongs to the Lter Gupta peiiod, i e Gth oi Ttb 
centiuy a d There is besides a veiy laige collection of imaofes of Siva and 
Paivati at this place, most of which belong to the 11th and^l2th centuries 
A D Close by aie the ruins ol a laige medieval temple of Siva of the 11th 
or 12th centuiy a n ‘ There must have been othei temples also at this place, 
as in all some 15 oi 20 hngas weie discovered within a short area, some of 
which belong to the earlier periods, as they are natural Phalhc symbols of 
the God of Destruction ’ 

The villages of Khoh and Majhgawan, in Nagod State, contain ruins 
extending over three miles in length, in which the remains of a large and once 
populous City lie buried The biggest mound is the Ataiia Ediera where the 
remains of a Vaisnava temple weie paitiy excavated by Cunningham, who 
discovered at the same place a fine image of the Boar Incarnation of Visnu 
This area, too, seems to have been a centre of the Saiva cult A number of 
ehamuJcha hngas was found in the village and in the mounds surrounding it, 
and bi oken images of Mahisamaidini w ere found both at Khoh and Majhgawan 
More important is the neighbouring site known as Nakti-ka-Talai, which 
contains the remains of two fine stone-built temples of the early Gupta period 
They are Siva temples and stand side by side, hidden fiom view by thick 
bamboo groves Here was also found one of the finest known elamnlha hngas, 
well-preserved and bearing the bust of Siva on its western face Siva is 
represented with three eyes, and his crescent is carved in relief on the 
fore part of the mass of matted hair on the head ‘ The face of this bust is 
a masterpiece of the plastic art of the early Gupta period ’ ^ 

The evidence of temples and sculptures shows that Saivism was firmly 
established in certain areas of Central India in the Gupta period In the 
tenth century and after, Saivism was the prevailing religion in the area 
corresponding to Eewa State during the rule of the Cedi or Haihaya kings 
of Tripuri Here are some important Saiva monuments which claim our 
attention 

The territory of the Haihayas of Tripuii in the 10th-13th centuries 
was the Dahala country or the modern district of Jubbulpui, hut under the 
more powerful princes the Cedi kingdom included ‘ that poition of Central India 
which lies to the south of the river Tons, consisting ot the modern States of 
Nagod, Maihar, the eastern part of Panna and the western part of the northern 
division of Rewa State ’ The existing monuments of the Cedi country consist 
chiefly of Saiva monasteries and temples, and are found for the most part rn 
Rewa State and the district of Jubbulpui * We have aheady referred to 

1 For Sankargadh, Khoh etc see Progress Eepott of the Archaeological Surtey of Indta, 
Western Circle, /or the year ending Slst March, 1920 

2 For details see B D Banerji The Haihayas of Ttipari and thevr monuments 
( Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No 23 ) AH the monuments have 
not been fully explored, and many of them are not in a good state of preservation 

61 
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the influence of the Saiva monks of the Mattamayura line and their monasteiies 
in the Cedi countiy As regards temples, the remains aie found chiefly in Rewa 
State at Chandrehe and Guigi, not far from Rewa town, and at Bhirpur, 
Amarkantak and Sohagpur The Siva temple at Chandrehe was built about 
the middle of the tenth centuiy ad It is the earliest specimen of the circular 
of temples which came into vogue in this part of the country during the 
tenth century The ruins of anothei temple ot the same type were found near 
the village o± Masaun in the neighbourhood of Gurgi, twelve miles due east of 
Rewa Town Temples of this kind, with circular garbho,grh(xs^ are extremely 
rare, and it has been suggested that 'this type of temple architectuie was 
designed by the builders employed by the Saiva monks of the Mattamayura 
sect in the Cedi country The Gurgi temple appears to belong to the same 
period as the one at Chandrehe which it closely resembles, and it is probable 
ttat it might be the Siva temple which, according to the Gurgi inscription of 
Piabodhasiva, was built by the abbot Prasantasiva, close to the very high 
temple of Siva built by Yuvarajadeva I, who ruled in the first half of the tenth 
century The latter temple seems to have been built on the Gurgaj mound, 
at Gurgi, where ‘the sites of two large temples are now marked by deep pits 
and the overturned colossal figures which were once enshrined inside’ The 
figures m question refer to a four-armed Durga nine feet high, seated on a lion, 
and a still larger sculpture of Siva aad Parvati lying on its face, the slab being 
more than twelve feet long by more than five feet broad ‘ If the temples which 
occupied this mound bore any proportion to the size of the colossal figures 
which they enshrined, they must have been of considerable size, certainly not 
less than 100 feet in height ' 

Among other temples of the Cedi region may be mentioned that of 
Viratesvara Siva at Sohagpur, the Karan Mandir at the sacred site of Amar- 
kantak, and t]^ temple of Vaidyanatha Mahadeva at Baijnath, all in Rewa 
State The Karan Mandir is a Siva temple ascribed by local tradition to 
Kama Raja, the powerful Haihaya king who ruled in the third quarter of the 
eleventh century a. d It is a temple of rare design having three separate 
shrines, but it never was completed ‘The superb magnificence of such a 
temple with its thiee tall and profusely sculptured lofty towers of graceful 
outline can only be reahsed by actual sight’ Lastly, the Bheraghat insciip- 
tion of Alhanadevi, the widow of ^king Gayakarna, issued in 1155 a n , 
recor(fe the foundation of a temple of Siva with a matha or monastery and a hall 
ot study and gardens around them ‘This temple, or rather the lower part of 
its garor^grha, still exists and is known by the name of the temple of Gaurisam- 
^ stands on the summit of a hillock at Bheraghat, better known as the 
Marble Rocks, thirteen miles from Jubbulpur The temple is located within 
the circular enclosuie of the shrine of the Sixty-foui Yoginis of which we have 
spoken.^ 

It will be thus seen that the early monuments of the Cedi country are 
almost exclusively devoted to the cult of Siva. It is evident that at the time 


1 See Chap XV, 
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when Somadeva wrote, Saivism was predominant m central India as in the 
south We may now turn to Onssa 


ORISSA 

Eaily medieval Orissa was an impoitant centie of Saivism ^ Bhuva- 
nesvara in the Pun District ib the home of eaily temples dedicated to Siva, 
toe oldest being the Parasuramesvaia assigned to the eighth century a d 
The temple of Muktei^vara, famous foi its sculptiiies representing scenes of 
religious life, foi example, ascetics and disciples and the woiship of Siva, is 
somewhat later The temple of Lingaiaja, legaided as the most stupendous 
edifice of its kind in Oiissa, is placed about the middle of the tenth centmy 
Close to it IS Situated the small but exquisitely beautiful temple of Paivatl, 
which IS probably of the same date as its gieat neighboui Othei impnitant 
Saiva temples at Bhuvanesvaia include the Biahmesvaia {eleventh century), 
which stands on a platform with fom smallei temples at the eoineis, and thus 
occupies a position similar to that of the temple of Gondesvaia at Sinai, twenty 
miles from Nasik ^ The beautiful temple of Meghesvara situated close to the 
Brahmesvara was built towards the end of the twelfth centmy , while the Siva 
temple of Cate^vaia was built about the yeai 1220 a d in the village ofKrish- 
napur in the Cuttack District ® It may be noted that the only architecturally 
important Vaisnava temple at Bhuvanesvaia is the Ananta-Vasudeva said to 
have been built by Bhavadeva, a mmister of king Hanvarman of Eastern 
Bengal * It cannot be much later than the gieat temple of Lingaraja 

Interesting early temples dedicated to Siva exist also at Khiching, 
the old capital of the rulers of Mayurbhanj, and in Baudh State on the light 
bank of the Mahanadi The twin temples at the village of Gandhaiadi, a few 
miles from Baudh Town, belong to the same style of architecture as the Pai- 
a^uramesvara at Bhuvanesvara If the Paiasuramesvaia is assigned to the 
middle of the eighth century, the Gandhaiadi temples may be placed towards 
the close of that centmy The two temples aie exactly similar to each other 
the one is dedicated to Siddhesvara Siva with its siLhata surmounted by a 
Sivalinga, and the other is a V^aisnava shrine dedicated to Niiamadhava, with 
a wheel of blue chlorite on the top of the siUiciTa A wheel on the top of the 
sikhara is a common feature of Vaisnava temples, but the location of an entire 
^ivahnga on the top of a temple is something unknown in Onssan architec- 
ture 

Next in importance aie the three Siva temples, situated close to the 
modern temple of Ramesvara, in Baudh Town They have been assigned to the 
mnth century Beglar, who saw them in the last quarter of the 19th century, 

1 This section is based on R D Banerjea SiUory of Orissa, Vols I and II Chap 
ters 29 and 30 deal with Architecture and Plastic Art respectively See also R D 
Banerjea Antiquities of the Baudh State in Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society^ Yol* XY 

2 See below 

3RD Banerjea (op eit ), Yol. I, p 362 

4 This view is no longer accepted See The y of Bengal^ Yol I, p 303, 

published by the University of Dacca 
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say: ‘though ituail they aie gems of ait in then own humble w<xy.’ R D 
Buneijt'i 'av: ‘The decoiative motifs and the plastic art of the thiee temples 
at Baudh aie ceitamlv supeiiorto and oldei than the great Lingaraja-Ananta- 
Va:ude% I gioup at Bhuvanesvaia ’ A peeiiliaiity of the thiee temples m 
Biudh T<'\si! IS that they have no Mandapa or Jagamohana, as it is called in 
( (iiss.i, its place being taken by a poieh over the entiance Uufoitunately 
the pouli still e\ists only in one of the temples Another peeuliaiity is 
that 111 plan the thiee temples are eight-iayed stais, and the arghapattas of 
the Limri' me also similai The Baudh temples aie no doubt older than the 
Liij^ iiri,a gioup at Bhuvanesvaia, specially because the laige Jagamohana 
had not t et come into vogue ^ 

Ehiching likewise was a piomment centie of Saiva woiship It is 
about ninety miles fiom Baiipada, the piesent capital of Mayiirbhanj, and the 
site upresents the imns of a large ancient city, which was the home ot a 
people much moie civilized than the present aboiiginal inhabitants with a 
sprinkling of Oiiya nationals The principal shrine was that of Camunda 
known as Kmcakesvaii , and the Siva temples that have survived are the 
Kutaduncli or Nilakanthesvara and the Candrasekhara which is still intact 
The Saiva sculptures discovered at Khiching ( Uma-Mahe^vara, the bust of 
Siva etc ) bear testiinom to the influence of the Saiva cult in the area domina- 
ted by the culture of Ehichmg ^ The aichitecture of the three Siva temples 
m Baudh Town and those at Ehiching is believed to repiesent an intermedi- 
ate stage between such early specimens as the Para^uiame^vaia and the 
Mukte^vara at Bhuvane^vara and the twin temples at Gandhaiadi and the 
next phase of Oiissan art as we find it in the temples of Lingaraja, Brahmes- 
vara and Anantavasudeva at BhuvanesVara The Candrasekhara temple at 
Khiehing has aceoidingly been assigned to about 900 a d A peculiarity of the 
temples at Khiching, as in the case of the thiee temples at Baudh, is that 
they are without any Mctnd(xp(i oi JagctmolKXM As a matter of fact, there 
are ceitam temples at Bhnvanesvara also, for instance, the Bhaskare,4vara, 
which ha\e no Jagamohana Some of them are believed to be older than the 
great temple oi Lmgaraja 


rpL -D temples in Oiissa aie thus dedicated to Siva 

Parasu^mesvara at Bhnvanesvara is the earliest The G-andhaiadx 
temples, although one of them is dedicated to Visnn, come next, and the 
Muktesvara at Bhnvanesvara is placed at the end of the early period. All 
these edifices are characteiized by spires or sikharas of which the curvature is 

than that of the s%klimasoi later temples , and m this 
of a/thi f such early temples in other parts 

tLole at Deilti Kuthaia,® the Dasavatara 

te p e at Beogarh in Jhansi District and ceitam other temples at Aihole * 


1 JBO£S, Vol XV, p 80 

3 ^ 0/ Vol 11 


m date from the post-Gupta 

curving outline? oT the temni?Tp^ '1 regularly 

pi s at and the Parasuramesyara belong 
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The piedominanee ot the gieat Saiva centie at Bhuvanesvaia, oi 
Amiatirtha^ continued foi centuries until it was eclipsed by the final esta- 
blishment of the cult of Jagannatha at Pniusottama oi Puii The gieat 
temple of Jagannatha at Pun (the Vimdm oi the sanctum and the Jagwnohn- 
na) was erected by Anantavarman Codaganga (1078-1148 ad) towards the 
close of the eleventh century, but the aichitectuial style is considered to be 
degenerate in comparison with the classic examples of Oiissan ait at Bhu- 
vanesvara The Eastern Gangas of Kalinga extended then rule over the 
whole of Oiissa in the second half of the eleventh ^ceutuiy But then 
tutelary deity was Gokaipasvamm, oi Gokainesvaia Siva, who is so often 
mentioned in then insciiptions, and whose shiine was located on the top 
of the Mahendra mountain in Ganjam District Vajiahasta ( 1038-68 ad), 
the grandfather of Anantavaiman Codaganga, is called paramormcthestarn oi 
a devout worshipper of Siva in one of his inscriptions Neveitheless the 
establishment of the temple of Jagannatha at Pun was a tiiining-point in the 
religious history of Orissa A famous Vaisnava scholar, Kaiahaiitirtha, 
a disciple of Anandatiitha, the founder of the Madhva school, was the regent 
of Oiissa for twelve yeais duiing the minority of Naiasimha II ( 1278-1306 
A D. ) , and built the temple of Yogananda-Nisimha at Sii-Kuimam m Chikakole 
TaluJca of the Ganiam Distiict in 1281 a d Other inscriptions recording gifts 
by Naraharitirtha have been found m the temple jif Kurmesv^a at Sn- ’ur- 
mam and that of Laksmi-Naiasimhasvamm at Simhacalam near Waltair e 
final triumph of Vaisnavism, or rather Neo-Vaisnavism, in Orissa was no , 
however, achieved until long after the fall of the Eastern Gangas The new 
empire of Orissa extending from Medimpui to Tiichinopoly was built jip by 
Kapilendra (1435-70), who liberally patronized the great temple at Pun 
His successor Puiusottama ( 1470-97 ) added the Bliogamandapa to the temple 
of Jagannatha It was during the reign of his successor 

1541 ) that Neo-Vaisnavism became paramount in the religious life of Unssa 
owing to the long residence of the Bengali saint Caitanyadeva m the country 
Z L powerfuf mfluence on the hng and the P“P * “ 

ably demonstrated by R D ^aneijea, the supremacy of the ^ 

^Y\ Onssa coincided with the political downfall of the country, and tne 
nooe^tanoe of Vaisnavism oi lather 

Musalman conquest of Oiissa twenty -eight years after the death of Pratapa 
rudra ’’ So far\s the equilibrium of faiths was concerned, the piedominanee of 

to the same type as"^e ^ikharas of the Deogadk temi le and the later temple at 

Naotl Kuthara Sometime during the course of the 9th century a n temple 

tvpes in Orissa began to change and the ^ikhara grew taller was a 

?ovmd., .bviovB, the l.»dej of the te.n|l. g. Dr ^ S Ag».eld. p.p» » 

the temple ]B Ah ctfiid Thought (Luzac, 1947 )i p 
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the cult of Jagannatha inevitably led to the decay of the older cults of Siva at 
Bhuvanesvaia and elsewhere 

In the tenth centuiy oi thereabouts the Saiva centre^ at Bhuvane- 
svara appears to have been as important as any other centre of Saiva worship 
in Central oi Western or South India About this time Bhuvanesvaia was 
included in the dominions of the Somavam^i kings, who at first ruled in the 
Eastern part of Mahakosala corresponding to the Chattisgarh Division of Cen- 
tral Provinces, and later extended their control over portions of northern and 
central Orissa These kings appear to have been Saivas Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya who appears to have reigned at the beginning of the tenth century 
IS described in one of his charters as a devout worshipper of Siva His succes- 
sor Mahasivagupta Yayati is probably the same as the king Yayati— Kesari 
who, according to Orissan tiadition, built the massive temple of Lingaraja at 
Bhuvanesvaia As we have seen, even on architectural grounds, this edifice 
has been assigned to the tenth centuiy Similarly, the temple of Brahme^va- 
ra at Bhuvanesvara is said to have been built by the mother of Udyotakesaii, 
described as seventh in descent from Janamejaya, probably the same as 
Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya The temple thus appears to have been erected 
in the early part of the eleventh century ^ 

^ Among the kings of earlier dynasties who ruled in different parts of 
Orissa, Sagguyayyana of the Mana dynasty, who reigned in Southern Tosali or 
Tosala ( the area to the south of the Chilka lake ), is described as faramco- 
mdhesyara or devout worshipper of Siva in an inscription issued by his feuda- 
tory Sivaraja in the Gupta year 283 = 603 a. d* The early Karas who ruled 
over Central Orissa in the eighth centuiy a n were Buddhists Among the 
later Karas, the queen Tribhuvana Mahadevi is described as a devout worship- 
per of Visnu, while the Hindol plate of Subhakara II records the grant of a 
village in Northern Tosali or Tosala (the area around Bhuvanesvara and Pun ) 
for the benefit of the temple of Puhndesvara and the maintenance of ^aiva 
ascetics ® Among the Bhanja chiefs of Khinjali^ who ruled in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, Satrubhahja, one of whose grants was issued in 744 a d , and 
his successor Ranabhanjal are described in their inscriptions as worshippers of 
Visyiu, but Netrbhanja, the son of Ranabhahja I, is called a devout worshipper 
of Siva The tutelary deity of these Bhanjas was Stambhesvari who appears 
to have been a tubal goddess like Maniy^evi of Bundelkhand (see above), or 
the more famous Vindhyavasmi Devi worshipped by the Sabaras The cult of 
these goddesses was, as a rule, affiliated to the Tantric aspect of medieval 

1 R D Banerjea (op cit ), Vol. I, Chap XIV. Vol II, pp 356, 366, 373. 

2 Ibid Vol I, p 118 

3 R D Banerjea (op oit ), Vol I, p 158, 

4 The territory corresponding to the States of Gangpur, Bonai, Bamra, Ranakho , 
Sonpnr, Patna and Karond with a portion of Sambalpnr, mostly inhabited by 
aboriginal tribes, was known as Khinjali. It was divided into two parts by the 
river Mahanadi R. D Banerjea (op cit ), Vol I, p 6 

5 Ibid. Chap XII. 
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msm It may be added that the existence of prominent centres like 
Luvanesvai^ and Khiehing provides more conclusive evidence of the pieval- 
3e of the Saiva cult in early medieval Oiissa than the religious predilections 
individual rulers 


DEOCAN 

From Oiissa we may pass on to the Deccan which was one of the 
rliest centres of Saivism in India. Most of the Vakataka kings, who 
led in the area corresponding to Central Provinces and Berar in the fouith 
d fifth centuiies a d , are described in their inscriptions as parama- 
fhesvara or fervent devotees of Siva ^ One of them, Rudrasena I, who 
igned in the fiist half of the fourth ^century a n , is described as a devotee 
Mahabhairava, which shows that Siva was worshipped in both his benign 
id terrible forms 

The Vakatakas weie related by marriage to the Bharalivas who are 
variably mentioned in the initial portion of the inscriptions of the former 
autami-putra, the son of Pravarasena I, married the daughter of the 
harasiva king Bhavanaga, and the issue of this marriage was Rudrasena I 
he Bharalivas seem to have carved out a principality for themselves on 
le banks of the Ganges, as they are desciibed as having had their coronation 
ath with the pure waters p€ the Ganges acquired by their valour These 
ihSra^ivas were staunch Saivas, as they are described as having pleased 
iva by carrying the ^ivahnga on their shoulders,® resembling in this respect 
he Virasaivas oi Lingayats of later times It is possible that they 
riginally belonged to the Deccan and later established themselves in 
forth India ® 

The Vakatakas must have built shrines dedicated to Siva, but none 
f them IS known to have survived Rudrasena I is said to have built 
dharmasthdrM, probably in honour of Mahabhairava It is also possible 
hat the ancient flat-ioofed temple at^ Tigowa near Bahuribandh in the 
ubbalpur District was dedicated to Siva, like the flat-roofed temple at 
Bhumara in Nagod State ^ 

It may be noted that the cult ofVisnu was patronized by two of 
he Vakataka kings Unlike his predecessors, Rudrasena II worshipped 
Bakrapani (Visnu), probably under the influence of his wife Prabhavatigupta, 
he daughter of the Gupta emperor Candragupta 11 (380-414 a d ), while 
Prthivisena II, the last known king of the elder branch of the Vakataka 
lynasty, who reigned in the second half of the fifth centuiy a n , is described 

1 See, for instance, Mirashi Paitan plates of Framrasena II, Fpigraphta Indica, Vol 
XXIII, pp 81-88, Kielhorn Balaghdt Plates of Prith%v%sena II, Ibid, Vol IX, pp 
267-71, and Mirashi The Vakataka Dynasty of the Central PromncQs and Berar m 
Annual BuUettn oj the Nagpur Vmvers%ty H%storical Society, October, 1946 

3 See Mirashi Pauni Stone Inscription of the Bhdra King Bhagadatta, N I, Nd\. XXIV 
pp 11-15 

4 See above 
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ct^ a i)f 0 a,m-hhnga,afri oi feivent worshippei of Visnuiu the Balaghat plates. 
The Sdcied hui of Ramagui \nth the footpimts of Eama on its slopes, made 
famous bv Kalidasa m ]ns M> yhcduta, was a holy spot in the Vakataiva age 
and IS mentioned as such in +he Biddhapui plates of Piabhavatignpta vThick 
weie issued fiom Ramagiii ^ Similarly, the Pattan plates of Piavarasena li 
(first halt of the 5th ceutuiy a d ) record the grant of a village called 
Asvcitthakhetaka for the maintenance of a chanty hall in honoui of the 
foot-prnitb of Mahapuiusa, evidently Visnu oi Eama^ It should, however, 
be noted that Pravaiasena IJ himself is deseiibed as a pamma-ma'hes'Dara 
or a fervent devotee of Siva in Vakataka inscriptions 

Fuithei light on the prominent position of Samsm in ancient Deccan 
IS thrown by an insciiption of the eaily Eastiakuta king Abhimanyu issued at 
Manapuia It recoids the grant of a village called Undikavatika to a recluse 
named Jatabhaia in honoui of the god Daksina-Siva of Pethapangaraka^ It 
was formeily thought that Daksina ^iva might be the deity of the great Saiva 
shrine in the Mahadeva Hills m the Hoshangabad District of Central Pro- 
vinces, and Pethapangaraka might be Pagaia, the headquarters of the Zamin- 
dan of that name Manapura could be Manapuia in Malwa, about twelve miles 
south-Best of Mhow, or Manapuia neai Bandhogaih in Eewa State But, as 
suggested by Prof Miiashi, it is much more probable that the Manapura 
mentioned in the inscription of Abhimanyu is identical with Man, the chief 
subdivision of the Satara District of Bombay Province, through which flows 
the Manganga, a tributary of the Bhima It is noteworthy that an inscrip- 
tion of Avidheya, another king of the same family, records the grant of a 

1 '’TUftkRTffcT Eamagm is no-w Eamtek, a •wellknown place of pilgrimage near 

Xagpnr At present the centre of interest is the group of temples on the hill overlook- 
ing the town The temple of Eamacandra, about 500 feet above the town, is the 
most prominent The others are dedicated to Laksmana, ELausalyS, Satya NSrayana, 
Laksml Narayana, Hanuman etc The temple of Harihara is popularly known as the 
Basaratha temple There aie also two temples with huge idols of Narasimha and the 
remains of a very old temple of the Dwarf incarnation called Tnvikrama One of the 
temple courts contains a huge image of the Boar Incarnation under a small flat roofed 
shrine An inscription on a wall of the temple of Laksmana contains the names of two 
kings of the Haihaya family who reigned in Mahakosala (modern Chattisgarh ) in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century a d , and so gives a clue to the age of the building 
It is noteworthy that the afoiesaid inscription refers to several ^aiva temples, such 
a Ghantesvara, Sudhesvara, Kedara, Ambikanatha, Bharmesvara, Muktisvara etc. 
Besides, there is a Sivahnga called Dhumresvara Mahadeva, to whom offerings are 
made by pilgrims befoie worshipping Rama The hnga isjheheved to represent 
bambaka, the ^iidra ascetic killed by Rama ffle presence of the Sivalinga in front 

of the temple of Eama and the enumeration of ^iva temples m the inscription 
mentioned above would seem to indicate the existence of a Saiva cult prior to the 
foundation of the existing Vaisnava temples It may also he noted that the group of 
temples on the hill includes two temples dedicated to Mahisasura-xnardinl^ and down 

hill m a temple of Candika built of massive blocks of hewn stone Bor details seo 
Indian Antiquary, 1908 p 202 fi 


2 
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village called Pandaiangapalli situated on the bank of the Ane iivei, which 
IS most piobably identical with the Yenna, oi the Vena, which uses on 
the Mahabalesvara plateau and falls into a valley to the east of the Mahabale- 
svara hill m the Satara Distiiet As legaids the shiine^of Daksma-biva 
mentioned in the lecords of Abhimanyu, there aie several Saiva temples on 
the summit of hills in the Sataia District, the best know n being that of Mahabd.le- 
svara not fai from the souice of the Kisna, ManapiUd WdS no doubt founded 
by Mananka, the fiist king of the family, who is mentioned in both the insciip- 
tions , and Abhimanyu and Avidheya weie apparently ruling over the territory 
corresponding to the Sataia District of Bombay Province The inscriptions 
in question have been assigned to the fifth century a j' un paleographic 
grounds, and genealogical considerations ha\e led to Mananka bemg placed in 
the last quarter of the fourth century and Abhimanyu toward-s the end of the 
fifth century a n ^ The rulers of Manapuia, or the EastrakutdS of Mauapuia, 
as they have been called, were thus contemporaries of the Vakatakas, and 
appear to have been, like them, worshippers of Siva As for the cult of Visnu, 
it no doubt existed in the Vakataka age, but seems to have occupied a 
secondary place , and similar conditions appear to be reflected in the subsequent 
history of the Deccan 

Saivism played a decisive i61e in the temple architecture of the 
Deccan* and the adjoining countries The early Calukyas were mostly 
followers of the Vaisnava cult The Vaisnava cave at Badami in the Bijapur 
district was excavated in 578 a n under Kiitivarman I, while his brother 
Mangalila who succeeded him upon the throne is described as a. parama-lhdga- 
vata There is also no doubt that some of the ancient temples at Aihole, now 
a village, about twelve miles due east of Badami, weie dedicated to 
Visnu ® But, towards the beginning of the eighth century a n , the Calukyas 
show a decided leaning to Sainsm, and seem to have become worshippers of 
Siva It IS about this time that Pattadakal, now a small village, about ten 
miles east of Badami, emerges as an important religious centie with baivism 
playing a dominant idle Three Saiva temples of considerable size weie built 
here, the oldest being the massive temple of Vijayesvaia, now called that of 
Sangamesvara built by Vijayaditya (696-733 ad) Of the othei two, the 
temple of Virtipaksa (Lokesvaia ) is the laigest and the most impoitant of the 
old temples in the Kanarese districts It was built by Lokamahadevi, the 
queen consort of Vikramaditya II (783-746 a d.), m commemoration of his 
having thrice conquered Kahci or Conjeveram ‘ Including the eastern and 
western gateways, the building measuies 250 feet over all, of which the mam 
building occupies a length of 120 feet’ Within the great hall are eighteen 
heavy square pillars, decorated with sculptures representing scenes from the 
Ramiyana and the Mahabharata. Close to the temple of Viiupaksa is that of 
Malhkarjuna, which has been identified with the temple of Tiailokyesvara 

1 Mirastii The Rastrahiitm of Manapura m ABORf Vol XXY, p 36 

2 For details see Cousens Chaluhyan ArchUecture of the Emarese l)%8trtcte 
Archaeological Survey of India, Vol XLII> 1926 

3 See below ( section on V aisnavism ) 
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elected bv the vuungei queen of Vikiamaditya II, named IrailokyamahadevI, 
a Mstei oi Lukamahadevi The geneial plan and design are the same as in 
Viiup.iksa, but many paits of this temple have been left unnnished he 
temples of Tijavesvaia^ Viiupaksa and Tiailokyesvaia form an imposing group , 
and an inSLi iption which gives us information about these three temples is 
eii'oaved upon a gieat column which stands upon the north side of Virupaksa 
It^wa '5 elected bv a sculptor, named Subhadeva, for a Saiva teacher named 
Juilna^iva who had come from a place on the north bank of the Granges, in 754 
^ D, duimg the leigu of Kiitivaiman II There are certain other old 
Sin I temples dt PatT.addkal, such as those of Kasivisvanatha, Galaganatha and 
Kadti^iddhesvan., but they are smallei in size, and of uncertain date , and there 
L\ist also the lemains of two other temples of the same class, namely, 
Jambhulingd and Candiasekhaia Far more important is the large ornate 
temple of Fapauatha, which cannot be later than that of Virupaksa, but seems 
to have been dedicated to Visnu, as shown by the Garuda emblem over the 
shrine Jour ^There are, however, indications that it was, at a later date, 
converted to Saiva worship ^ 

Siva temples aie found also at Badami, in the south-east corner 
of the Bijapui district, the former Vatapi, a capital of the early^ Calukyas. 
The oldest and the best preserved is the Malegitti-i^ivalaya, 'the Saiva shrine 
of the female Garland-maker,’ 56 feet in length, and of the same style as 
the older temples at Aihole ‘It is a complete Dravidian temple All 
its parts are heavy and massive and well proportioned to one another ’ It 
seems to have been originally dedicated to Visnu, with that deity in the 
ceiling, and Garuda on the lintel of the shrine doorway Another interesting 
temple at Bddami is the smaller one of Lakulisa, an incarnation of Siva, 
whose image is seated upon the altar in the shrine, and represented nude 
as usual Badami possesses yet another old Saiva temple, that of Virupaksa, 
which IS still in use 

In a secluded glen between Pattadakal and Badami is the temple 
of Mahakutesvara, which may be ascribed to the early part of the sixth 
century a d , as an inscription of 601 a d , engraved on a column found 
near the temple, records an additional grant made in continuation of a 
previous endowment of the god Siva under the name of Makute^varanatha 
Another^temple, which, on the grounds of style and ‘more cyclopean-looking 
masonry , is regarded as older than the seventh century a d , is that of 
Huchchimalli-Gudi at Aihole Unfortunately ‘the interior of the shrine has 
been totally wrecked, portions of the Imga and the paving of the floor lying 
about m great confusion’ An inscription of 708 a d , upon the fiont of 

1 ‘ There 13 a dvarapala, four-armed, on either side of the shrine door In the 

south figure is a insula, but it has been made of plaster 
evidently after the temple was converted to ^aiva worship ’ Theie is also the tandava 
sculpture on the face of the tower On the other hand, ‘the astadikpala ceiling, in 
the centre of the hall, has Tisnu reclining upon ^esa as its central panel instead of 
the tandava of Siva which is usual in such ceilings found in 6aiva temples ’ 
Consen8(op cit), p 69 
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the temple, records a grant of oil to the priest of the temple by the Calukya 
king Vijayaditya, the builder of the Vijayesvara temple 

The Calukyas were supplanted by the Rastrakutas about the 
middle of the eighth century a d The latter achieved little in the way 
of building structural temples, but they ‘had their own woiks in hand in 
the north, notably the great excavations at Eluia, which extended from the 
Dasa Avatara cave to the extensive gioup of Jama caves around the Indra 
and Jagannath Sabhas ’ These included the great monolithic temple of 
Eailasa, dedicated to biva, which appears to have been excavated at Elura 
or Ellora, about fourteen miles northwest of Aurangabad, during the reign 
of Krsna I who ruled between 756 and 775 a n He is described as having 
built many temples of Siva, resembling the Kailasa mountain and, it was 
under the orders of this monarch that a most marvellous Siva temple, 
evidently the great Kailasa temple, is said to have been constructed on 
the hill at Elapura (Elura) ^ The Kailasa resembles the temple of Virupaksa 
( Lokesvara ) at Pattadakal in plan and details, although the former is hewn 
out of the solid rock, and the latter is built in the ordinary way on level 
ground There is similarity even in the sculptures on the two temples, 
representing scenes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata ‘ In Lokesvara 
they occur upon the broad bands round the shafts of the great columns ot 
the hall, while on Kailasa they are sculptured in narrow bands on the 
wall of the basement below the porch’. ‘Another unusual representation 
IS that of the ^waAmga with Brahma and Visnu beside it, which is found, 
in both cases, on the front of the temple ’ Ihe Kailasa, in spite of its 
marvellous technique, and the more gracefol treatment of its details, thus 
appears to be modelled on Virupaksa, and it is probable that the Rastrakutas 
copied the Calukyan building art when they had overthrown the dynasty, 
just as the Calukyas themselves had copied the Dravidian architecture of the 
south when they had carried their victorious arms to KancI or Conjeveram ® 
Unlike other cave-temples, the Kailasa, once gorgeously painted, stands, 
isolated from the surrounding rock, ‘in a great court averaging 154 feet 
wide by 276 long at the level of the base, entirely cut out of the solid rock, 
and with a scarp 107 feet high at the back’® The bewildering amount of 
labour and technical skill expended on the celebrated temple bears eloquent 
testimony to the importance which the Saiva cult had attained in the Deccan 
in the Ra§trakuta age 

The Ellora group of cave temples includes, besides the Kailasa, 
other shrines dedicated to Siva such as the large cave north of Kailasa 
(XVII), and Caves XXII ( Nilakantha ), XXIIl and XXVI Far more 
important is Cave XXI, a lofty Saiva temple, locally known as Ramesvara 
‘The haU is 15 |- feet high and measures 69 teet by 251 with a chapel at each 
end, cut oft by two cushion-capital pillars ’ Cave XXIX is known as Sita’s 


1 Bliandarkar Early Ezstory of the Eelkan Third edition, p 109 & 

2 For an elaborate comparison between the two temples see Cousens (op cit ), p 62 

3 Burgess A Guide to Elura caise temple^^ p 31 (Reprinted by the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Department), 
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X Jiiiii, or Dumai Lena ‘The gieat hall, including the shrme, is ^ 8 feet 
wide bv Uy deep, and 17 feet 8 inches high, but the excavation extends to 
ab.iut 240 feet fiom noith to south*’ This cave is remarkably similai to 
the frreat Saiva cave temple at Blephanta, ‘but it is larger and in some 
respe^cts hnei it is also, perhaps, later in age ’ The shrme is a small square 
room eoutaming a Imga, with four doors, each guarded by a pan oi 


gigantic ‘hCmtjjdlfib 

Elephanta is a small island near Bombay, about seven miles to the 
noith-east of Apollo Bandai, and the gieat cave temple of Siva hewn out of 
the living luck is on the noith face of the western hill The cave consists of 
a centiafhrtll and foui vestibules, and measures about 130 feet in length, the 
bieadth being approximately the same The roof is supported by massive 
columns vai’iing in height from 15 to 17 feet These originally numbered 
twenty-six, of vhich eight have ^collapsed The cave is remarkable for its 
colossal sculptmes representing Siva in his vaiious forms including Nataiaja, 
Gangadhaia and Ardhanarisvara But the most striking sculpture in the cave 
IS the huge panel consisting of a tiipie-headed bust of Siva, which, uses to a 
height of 17 feet 10 inches above a moulded base, nearly 3 feet high The 
image stands in a recess lOj feet deep, ‘within which the heads emerge ohff- 
like fiom the native lock ’ 


The triple head represents three aspects of ^iva Tatpurusa (the 
supreme Mahadeva) m the middle, and Vamadeva (the Beautiful) and 
Aghoia (the Terrible) on the sides The image of Mahadeva ‘dominates 
the whole assemblage It is the concrete form of ^iva whose Ivngcb is worshipp- 
ed in the adjacent shrine The plan of the rock-cut temple was thus 
adjusted to the image , the entire hall is laid out in front of it in its deep 
recess Ihe stage is set for that form {rupa) of His who ib beyond form, 
and who pervades the universe, which thus is His visible body 

The eave-temple at Elepbanta has generally been assigned to the 
latter part of the eighth century a d , and is probably of the same age as the 
excavations at EUora, which fall in the Rastrakuta period The close resem- 
blance between the Humar Lena at Ellora and the Elepbanta cave has 
attracted the attention of observers, while pillars with ‘compressed cushion 
capitals’ have been found both in Elepbanta and some of the cave temples at 
Ellora But the simple giandeur of the Elepbanta sculptures in striking 
contrast to the complex and grotesque multiplicity of those at Ellora suggests 
a somewhat earlier date for the former, possible the seventh century ad* In 
the tenth century ad, Ellora and Elepbanta must have been great centres 


1 Ibid p.47 

2 Stella Kramrisch m Anczent India, Namber 2, p. 7 

3 See Hirananda Sastri A Guide to Mephanta (published by the Government of 
India) and Burgess The Book temples of Blephanta or Ghardpuri Wiien the Portu.- 
gnese occupied the island in 1534, the cave temple must have been in excellent preser- 
vation The Portuguese captain Joao de Castro, 'svho visited the island in 1538, 
thought t^t the cave could not be the work of human hands ‘Even Anelles’ he 
says, might have learned from the proportion and symmetary of the figures ’ ‘The 
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f Saiva woiship, like Somanatliapatfcana, Ujjain, Khajuiaho, Bhmanesvara 
nd Tanjore 

Apart fiom the Eiloiaandthe Eiephanta cave-temples, there weie no 
oubt othei temples dedicated to Siva in existence during the Plasttakuta 
enod It was in a Siva temple that Govinda III ( 734 814 ad) deposited 
he two statues sent by the king of Ceylon as a token of submission/ ‘ The 
ustom of founding a Siva temple in commemoration of a dead ancestor, and of 
laming the deity aftei the peison to be commemoiated, had alieady become 
irevalent in oui period Hebbal inscription, dated 975 a d , leieis to a 
emple of Bhujjabbesvara built to commemoiate Bhubbarasi, the grand-mothei 
•f the Ganga ruler Marasimha 11 It may be noted that Siva temples 
xisted m Mysore during the Ra^traktita period The religion of the Gangas 
pas Jainism, but they were hbeyrai in then outlook, and some of the early 
angs favoured the worship of Siva, for example, Tadangala Madhava and 
k.vinlta (circa 5th-6th century ad) A considerable number of Siva 
emples seems to have been built during the rule of the later Gangas who 
vere contemporaries of the Rastiakutas Notable among these are the 
ihrine of Bhoganandisvara at the foot of the Nandi hills, Somesvaia at 
jrangavaiipalli, Kapilesvaia^ at Manne etc ® The construction of so many 
jemples for the worship of Siva proves the prevalence of Saivism side by side 
vith Jainism m Mysore, although under the Gangas the latter was the more 
nfluential and favoured religion 

Saiva temples were constructed or maintained, on a wide scale, 
iunng the reign of the Calukyas of Kaiyani, as shown by the various grants 
ind endowments recorded in their inscriptions For example, an inscription 
of 980 A D belonging to the reign of Taila II is the subject of an ^endowment 
made for the benefit of the temple of Suvarnaksi, a form of Siva, styled 
as Samkara-Svayambhu-Suvarnamahaksi, at Soval (Sogal in the Belgaum 
district) * An inscription of 1064 ad® records the grant of an endowment 
bo the temple of Kesavesvara at Pottiyur (Hottur), another of 1074 
A D ® deals with the grant of a town for the maintenance of the sanctuary of 
Ramesvara at Pomballi (Hombii), while the temple of MaharSvayambhu- 


Portuguese annalist Diogo de Couto ■writing in the opening years of the 17th century 
says that the interior of the temple had formerly been coTered -with a coat of lime 
mixed with bitumen and other compositions that made the temple bright and very 
beautiful and worth seeing^ and the features and workmanship were such that 
‘ neither in silver or wax could such figures be engraved with greater nicety, fineness 
or perfection ' Unfortunately it was during Portuguese occupation that the temple was 
damaged and the figures sadly mutilated Por detailed references see Commissariat- 
H%stoTy of Gujarat^ Yol I, Appendix, pp 541-9 

1 Altekar The Eastrahutas and their times^ p 69 

2 Ibid p 287 

3 Kao The Gangas of Talhad^ p 232 A systematic study of the early temples of 
Mysore is a desideratum 

4 TJpigraphia Indica^ YoL XYI, pp 2, 6 

5 Ibid Yol XYI, p 82 

6 Ibid p 69 ff. 
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Somanatha, ‘the Somanatha of the South’ , at Punkara (Puligere, the 
modem Lakshmeshwai ) , (all m the Dhaiwar district), is reteried to in 
several inscriptions belonging to the first half of the twelfth century a 
Further, an inscription ot the leign of Soyi Deva, the son of Bijjala, records 
endowments made in 1172 a d for the temples of Siva-Somanatha (Eaya- 
Muraii-Somanatha) and Bijjesvara at Malige (Madagihal in Oat State, 
near Bijapur) ® 

Apart fiom insenptional evidence, there exists a large number of 
surviving specimens of later Calukyan Saiva temples, ranging from the tenth 
century to the end of the twelfth, mostly in the Bharwai district and the 
immediate neighbourhood.® In fact, it will be no exaggeration to say that 
later ^Calukyan architecture was almost entirely devoted to the glorification of 
the Saiva faith The advent of the later Calukyas under Taila II, towards 
the end of the tenth century, gave a fresh impetus to temple building , and it 
is from this time that we notice a gradual transformation of the earlier 
Dravidian style, tiU what is known as the Calukyan style came into existence 
In the first place, the earlier building material, the rougher grained 
sandstone, was abandoned in favour of ‘the more compact, tractable, and finer 
grained black stone known as chloritic schist, which dresses down to a much 
finer surface, and has enabled the sculptors to produce so much of that 
beautiful, delicate, lacelike tracery which characterises the later work In 
the second place, there was a diminution in the size of the masonry, the heavy 
Cyclopean blocks of the early temples being discarded in favour of much 
smaller ones. Finally, the storied or horizontal arrangement of the towers, a 
prominent characteristic of the Dravidian style found in the early temples, 
became obliterated by a great profusion of ornamental detail, and underwent 
a process of approximation to the vertical bands up the centre of each face of 
che Northern tower The transition from the earlier to this later style, 
svolved about the tenth and eleventh centuries, is seen in the S'aiva temple 
if KaUe^vara at Kukkanur* and the Jama temple at Lakkundi®, while that 
if Kasivisvesvara at the latter place shows a further marked development of 
jhe Calukyan tower On a beam in the hall of the latter building is an inscrip- 
uon, dated in the thirteenth year of the reign of the later Calukya king 
kT'ikramaditya VI, which corresponds to 1087 ad® One of the finest of 
‘Xisting Calukyan temples ‘probably the finest temple in the Kanarese districts, 
ifter Halebid,’ is that of Mahadeva in the small village of Ittagi, in the 
'fizam’s territory, about twenty-two miles due east of Gadag in the Dharwar 
listriet. ‘It measures, over all, 120 feet by 66 feet,’ and consists of a shrine, 
nth its antechamber, a closed and a great open hall at the east end, which 
ras ongmaUy supported upon sixtyeight pillars. The temple is mentioned in 

1 Ibid. Three Inscrtpiions of LaJcshmeshwar by L D Barnett 

2 Ibid Tol Xy,p 317 

3 See Cousens (op cit ), p 74 ff 

4 A village in the Nizam’s territory, at a short distance across the border from Gadag 
in the Bharwar district 

5 Now a small village near Gadag 

6 Oonsens (op cit.), p 79. 
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an inscnptiou of 1112 a d , which tells ns that it was founded, as a temple of 
Siva, under the name Mahadevesvara, by Mahadeva, the dcmdct-ndyaka, 
of Vikiamaditya VI (1075-1125 ad) He founded also a temple 
w Narayana^ and othei S'aiva shrines such as those of Candalesvaia and 
jBhairava ^ 

One of the largest Saiva temples of the Calukyan peiiod, in the 
Uharwar district, is that of Tarakesvara, in the town of Hangal, ‘chiefly 
remarkable for the magnificent dome which covers the cential portion of the 
gre^ hall/ the roof of which is supported upon fifty-two pillars The temple 
w Jlaithabhesvara at Anavatti, m Maisur, just across the border from the 
Oharwar district, is distinguished by its unusually lofty hall, the pillars being 
massive in proportion The temple of Haksma-Kedare^vara at Balagamve is 
now shorn of its impoitance, jiut it was a great educational centre, of which 
we already spoken Saiva temples of the Calukyan period are 

iimnd also at Ohaudadampur ( MuJctesva/ra), Haven ^^Siddhesvara), Haralhalli 
( Somesvara ), and Rattehalli ( Kadambesvara ), all in the Dharwar district 

The temple of Kadambesvara contains an inseiiption which leeords a 
grant to it in 1174 a d for repairing the building Inscriptions dating from 
899 to 1262 A D are engraved on several slabs standing beside the temple 
at Ohaudadampur, the later ones recording grants and gifts to the god of the 
temple under the names of Muktesvara and Muktinatha. 

The temple of Madhuke^vaia at Banavasi, a very ancient place, now 
a village, eighteen miles south by west from Hangal, belongs to the eleventh 
centuiy , as one of the inscribed slabs in and around the temple records a grant 
in the year 1068 a d The so-called Temple of the Sixty Columns, now in a 
^med state, at Bankapur, and that of TrikQte^yara at Gadag, both in the 
Dharwar district, may also be ascribed to the eleventh century The former 
temple contains inscriptions upon either side of the shrine door, recording 
grants made to the god Nagaresvara in 1138 and 1091 a, d. Similarly, one of 
the inscriptions collected together at the temple "of Tiikute^vara records a 
grant made in 1062 a n in the time of ^Lhavamalla II ^ Calukyan temples 
are found also in the Belfry district of the Madras Presidency, and most of 
them are dedicated to Siva (Ealle^vara^ Kattesvara, Bhimesvaia etc )® 
There is no doubt that the inspiration derived from baivism helped the build- 
ing art of the Calukyas and the technical competence of their craftsmen to 
give a distinctive stamp to Indian culture in the Deccan 

Even in the northern part of the Deccan, outside the sphere of 
the Calukyas, we find a pieponderance of temples dedicated to Siva^ The 
most ornate of the temples in the Deccan style is that at the village of 
Ambarnatha,^ about foui miles {?outh-east of Kalyan, in the Thana district 
^This chef-d oeuvre of the builder's art’ was built for the worship of Siva 

1 Poussin Dynasties et Histoire de V Inde, p 211 , Dpigraphia Indzca, Vol XIII, p 36 

2 Cousens (op cit ), pp 84, 96, 104, 112, 128. 

^ ATchiteoture Archaeological Survey of India Xew Imperial 

Senes, V ol 

^ Cousens Temples of the Dakhan Archaeological Survey of 

India, Yol XLYIII ^ 
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m 1060 A D , cluilug the leign of the Silahaia chief Mummum oi Mamvani. 
The temple measuies 80 feet by 7 3} feet, and is made up of the sanctum and 
rmndnua oi hall, the lattei being piovided with thiee entiances, each 
with itbowu poich The temples m the Deccan btyle are not remaikable 
foi then 'ize, that ot Gondesvaia or Govindesvaia at feinnar, twmnty miles 
south uf Xasik, being about the largest now standing It is a pancayatmza 
temple ioiming a group of five shrines, the central main temple being 
<lediCjLteii tu Siva, and the four small suiiounding shimes to Visnu, Ganapati 
niia othei'^s It supposed to have been built by Rav Govinda, and ‘it 
IS possible it luav be named after Govindaraja, one of the Yadava princes, 
who ruled about the beginuiiig of the 12th century’ Another temple, that 
of Ifldhesvaia, at Patna, ten miles to the south-west of Chahsgaon in 
AhaoJesli, was completed by a chief Govana, of the Nikumblia family, who 
was ruling in that locality under the Yadavas in 1153 ad^ 

To sum up, the temple^ architecture of the Deccan bears testimony 
to the paiamount character of Sarvism in that region from about the eighth 
century to the end of the twelfth No other faith, whether Vaisnavism or 
Jaimsm, during this period, found so elaborate an expression in the budding 
art of the time 


SOUTH INDIA 


From Deccan we may turn to South India pioperly so called. 
The classic land of Samsm was the Tamil country which witnessed one 
of the greatest epochs of the faith Saivism is prevalent rn South India 
even today , and it is said that the baivas form the bulk of the population 
in the districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, Tnchinopoly, Tanjore, South Arcot, 
CSiingleput, Madias, North Arcot, Salem and Coimbatore, and are also 
found m large numbers in certain parts of Ceylon, Malabar and Travanooie , 
in short, wherever Tamri is the prevailing tongue ^ Going back to early 
times, we hnd sisty-three eonpnized saints known as Nayanmais or Adiyars, 
who are the real founders of Samsm in South India Included among them 
13 Eoccenganan, one of the Cola kings mentioned in early Tamil literature. 
He must have flourished long before the seventh century when he had 
already become a legendary figure The importance of Eoccenganan Jxes 
m the fact that he appears to have been one of the earliest builders of Siva 
temples m the Tamil country The Vaisnava JLlvai Tirumangai, who lived 
about the middle of the eighth century, says in one of his hymns that the 
king built seventy beautiful shrines dedicated to Siva, besides offering worship 
to Visnu at Tirunaraiyur. He is also described as having founded other 
temples to Siva in the hymns of Sambandar and Sundaramuiti ® 


1 


3 

3 


An old temple of ^iva called Malhkarjuna exists at Nagansur in Akalkot State, 
near Similar m Bombav Province It is built in the Oalukyan style, popularly 
known as Hemadpanti, and, like ail temples built in tbis style, it has an open porch 
in front of toe tmndapa which is supported by four elaborately caived pillars 
A temple of Siv^ apparently of the later Calukyan period, was discovered and 
excajatod under toe inner waU of the old fort at Sholapur PTOgress Eoport of 
m -^vcAaeoIosacoZ Survey of India, Western Gircte, 1919, p 59 , 1920 d 74 
famtliwn Anhquary, No 3, p 1 1909 ’ r » > r 

Sastn The Colas, Yoh I, p 67 
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The chronology of the Adiyais has not been settled in all its details, 
but the saint Appar and his youngei and moie influential contempoiaiy 
Sambandar are known to have lived in the hist half of the seventh century 
A D. Sambandar was a contempoiaiy of anothei Saiva devotee, toiruttondar, 
who was the general of the Pailava kmg Narasimhavaiman 1, and conquered 
with him Vatapi, the Chalukyan capital, about 642 a d ^ The next important 
saint, Sundaramurti, has been assigned to the eaily part of the ninth century 
A D The saint Seraman Perumal was a contemporaiy of Sundaiaiuuiti ® 

The hymns composed by^ Appar, Sambandai and Sundaramurti foina 
the fiist seven sections of the Saiva canonical literature m Tamil Of the 
eleven sections of this hteiature, the first three contain the hymns of 
Sambandar, and the next thiee those of Appar, while the seventh is composed 
of the hymns of Sundaramurti These seven sections, oi rather collections, 
constitute the group known as the Tevaram ® The eighth section contains 
the famous Tiruvasakam of the great saint and poet Manikkavasagar fie 
has been assigned to vaiious dates, but it is almost certain that he is 
considerably earlier than the seventh century, as Appar refers to a 
well-known muacle associated with his life, and mentions a Vacaka who 
seems to be identical with the saint ^ The hymns of the Adiyars give fervid 
expression to intense, self-effacing devotion to fc>iva, and proclaim absolute 
faith in His abounding grace and beneficent missjion Their religious fervour 
and Spiritual depth represent an early phase of Saivism of which the keynote 
18 bhakz 

Tamil Saivism has an important bearing on the religious conflict, to 
which we have referred in this work Here, oaivism was in open conflict 
with Jainism, and the antagonism was far more deep-rooted than m the 
Deccan, where the Jama faith continued to be m a favoured position until 
long after its discomfiture at KancI and Madura In the Tamil country 
Jainism lost effective royal patronage as early as the seventh centuiy a d. 
when it had only commenced to obtain royal favour in the Deccan, for 
example, under Pulakesi II The great Pailava king Mahendiavarman 1 was 
converted from Jaimsm to the Saiva faith by Appar in the first quaiter of the 
seventh century a d The Saiva saint had been persecuted by Mahendra , but, 
after his conversion, the king became an aident champion of the new faith, 
and IS said to have demolished the Jama monastery at Pataiiputtiiam, a seat 
of Jama learning in the South Aicqt district, and built a Siva temple on the 
spot ® Appai himself was born a Saiva, became a Jama and leadei of the 
Jama settlement at Patali (now the modern town of Cuddai ore), and later 
reverted to his former leligion.® Further to the south, Kun Pandya of 

1 Jouveau-Dubreuil The Pallavas^ p 68 

2 Aiyangar Some Contributions of South India to Indian CuUaroj p 217 

d Tamilian Antiquary (up cii ), p ^ 

4 Ibid No 4, pp 1-55 8ee a.lso Sastii The Faudyau A.ingdom^y 67 

5 JouTeau-Dubreuil Fallma Antiquities^ Vol p Longhurst Pallam 

Architecture^ Part I, p 7 

6 Aiyangar (op. cit ), p. 237 

63 
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Mddura was siniilaily converted from Jainism to the Saiva faith by the saint 
bdui'jindar , and this king has been identified with Arikesan Maravaiman 
who coniinenced his leign about the middle of the seventh centuiy ® 
conversion of Kun Pandya and Mahendravarman I may be regarded as 
a turning point in the history of Saivism in South India_, as it meant 
practically the elimination of Jainism as a serious rival But the story of the 
persecution of the Jamas, eight thousand of whom aie said to have been 
cruelly put to death at Maduia at the instigation of Sambandar, is probably 
an eAdggeiation foi which the Tamil Furdnas are responsible * Sambandar 
was, however, noted for his anti-Jaina zeal, as he has given vent to hiS 
impiaCdble hatied of the Jamas in all his hymns ® The rancour against the 
Jamas lurked m various legends, one of which recounts, foi instance, that these 
heretics once sent an elephant to destroy the _city of Madura, but Siva 
petrified the beast in the form of the neighbouring Anamalai hill * 

The Saiva Adiyars as well as the Vaisnava Alvars were assiduous in 
combating heresy in tue Tamil land Manikkava^agar turned against the 
Buddhists, whom^he defeated in argument at Chidambaram and thereafter 
converted to the Saiva faith He was a high officer of the Pandya king of the 
time until he renounced the world at the call of Siva, and it is possible that 
Pandyan luie included Chidambaiam in his day The dialectical triumph of 
Mamkkavdsdgar was repeated by Sambandar at Madura, but his opponents 
were the Jamas, who refused to adopt the Saiva faith despite their humilia- 
tion * Thus, while the eaiher saint was an antagonist of the Buddhists, the 
efforts of Sambandar were directed against Jainism, and, it may be assumed 
that the hostility of so influential a leader of religious opinion contributed 
towards the retrogiession of the Jama faith m the South The r61e of 
Appar m this conflict of lel^ions was no less important, as the conversion of 
Mahendravarman I gave to Saivism one of its greatest patrons and protagoni- 
sts The decline of J ainism in the Tamil country was thus largely due to the 
loss of loyal patronage and popular support brought about by the influence 
and missionary zeal of the leading baiva saints ; The process of decay, 
far-reaching as it was, must have been gradual, as references to Jama temples 
and images are occasionally found in the records of the succeeding centuries 
It 18 noteworthy that, as late as the first quarter of the tenth century, 
the Pandya king Bajasimha II is said to have endowed, among otheis, seveiul 
Jama temples. ‘ ±t is clear from such facts that Jainism was not overwhelmed 
so completely as Buddhism by the rising tide of Samsm and Vaisnavism 
m the land’* 

The paramount influence of Samsm in the Tamil country is also 
attested by the temple aiehiteeture of the time, as m the case of the Deccan. 


1 Jouveaa-Dubreail TheFallavae,^ 68 

2 hastn The Fandyan L.%ngdom^ p 97 

3 Tamilian Anttguary^ No 3, p 7 

4 fc^astri ( op cit ), p 4, 

^ (op oit ), p 96 

6 Sastn {op ait ), p 95, 
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>s stated above, the early Cola king Koecenganan is said to have built many 
iva temples, while the Tevaiam saints eelebiate a veiy large numbei 
f them in their hymns ^ But, so fai as existing examples aie concerned, 
outh Indian architecture may be said to begin with the Pallavas, oi moie 
ceeisely, with the leign of Mahendtavarman I in the fiist quaitei of 
le seventh centuiy a d The shrines, befoie his time, appeal to have been 
ailt of peiishable mateiials, but he intiodueed the ait of excavating temples 
i the natuial i ock in the Tamil country Almost the first cave temple, 
aused to be built by King Cuiious-minded, without bucks, without timbei 
ad without mortar,' is the one at Mandagappattu in the South Arcot distiict, 
ad it was dedicated to Brahma, Visnu and Siva® Most of the remaining 
ives, with one exception, weie excavated foi the woiship of biva under the 
>im of the lingob, and they aie found in the Noith Aicot Chingleput, 
id South Aicot districts of the Madias Pi esideney The name Mahendia 
icurs in insciiptions on the caves at Trichinopoly, Pallavaram, Mahendravadi 
id Vallam , while one oi other of his hirudas is mentioned in those on the 
ives at Dalavanur and Slyamangalam ® Mahendi aval man’s comic play 
fattamldsaprahasana is mentioned in a mutilated inscription on one of the 
ives at Mamandur^ in the North Arcot district 

One of the inscriptions on the upper cave cut in the rock at 
richinopoly contains a verse, which has been taken to refei to Mahendra- 
irman’s former hostility to the toaiva religion The verse m question seems 
) express the hope that, while king Guuabhara ( one of the hirudas of 
[ahendravarman I) is a worshipper of the Ivhga emblem, the hnga enshrined 
the temple will proclaim the fact that he has desisted from ' hostile action 
lat IS, his former persecution of the Saiva faith ® 

Mahendravaiman’s conversion gave a new impetus to Saivism m the 
amil land Only one of his caves, that at Mahendiavadi, is dedicated 
) Visnu The lock-cut temple at Smgavaram in the South Arcot district 
intams a very large image of Visnu sleeping on the serpent Ananta, and is 
lought to belong to the epoch of Mahendravarman on architectural grounds 
f the three caves at Vallam (near Chingleput) two are dedicated to Siva, 
le of which contains an luseiiption of Mahendravarman. the third cave 
dedicated to Visnu® Reference may be made in this connection to 
le great rock-cut temple at Undavalli m the Guntur district, situated on the 

1 TamiUan ArtUquary^ Ko 4, p 30 

2 ‘ ^ ouveau-D ubreuii 

Gonjeevaram Inscription oi Mahendravarman I Trichinopoly, 1919 

3 Jouveau-Dubreuil Pallava Antiquities, Tol 1, p 39 

4 Ibid The Pallavas, p 39 

5 South Indian Inscriptions ^ Yol I, 1890, p 29 The temple is excavated half *way up 
the Trichinopoly rook, and consists of a rock-cat hall measuring 30 feet in length and 
15 feet in width A remarkable sculptural panel, carved m the west wall of the hall, 
and measuring about seven feet sq^uare, represents 6iva with four arms, the right 
upper arm holding the Ganges issuing from his hair 

6 Jouveau Dubreuil Pallava Antiquities, Yol I, pp 4:9,53 
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south, bank of the Kishua opposite to Bezwada ‘ The temple consists of 
a giound floor and thiee upper stoieys hewn out of the natural loek It has 
a frontage of about 90 feet in length and uses to a height of 50 feet from the 
giound level ’ The giound floor and especially the thud or top stoiey aie 
unfinished The temple may be said in fact to be four-storeyed, but its 
diffeient stoieys aie supposed to represent ‘three temples of the Mahendra 
peiiod excavated one above the othei in the same rock ’ The principal image 
in the temple is a huge decayed image of Visnu lying on the serpent Ananta 
found in jibe second stoiey ‘A similar figure exists in the shrine attached to 
the big Siva temple at Mahabali pur am known as the Shore temple, and it also 
occurs in a large bas-relief panel in a Siva temple close to the Lighthouse at 
the same place’ The colossal image of Anantasayana and certain Vaisnava 
sculptures have led to the belief that the rock-cut temple at Undavalh was 
originally dedicated to Visnu But, as we have seen, it is not rare to find_, an 
image of Visnu, particularly in the form of Anantasayana, located in a Siva 
temple ‘The style of the doorkeepers, panej.s and niches containing toaiva 
figures, and the group of lockout miniature Siva temples containing lingas 
on the hill close by all indicate that Undavalh was a stronghold of the hnga 
cult m the seventh century in spite of the presence of Vaisnava figures in 
the big temple ’ The origin of the temples at Undavalh and Bezwada is 
obscure; and ‘there is no actual proof that they are the works of the 
Pallavas, but their architectural style seems to denote that they were 
excavated by the latter and that they represent their earliest attempts in 
this direction before the Pallavas were driven south by the Chalukyas and 
executed similar but better works in the Tamil Country 

There is an ancient Pallava cave-temple known as the Orukal 
Mandapa on the east side of the Vedagiilsvara hill bordering the town of 
Tirukkalukkunram not far from Ohmgleput The temple was dedicated to 
Siva as the shrine contains a large cylindrical granite hnga, ‘The style 
of its architecture clearly denotes that it was excavated in the reign of 
Mahendra ’ The V edagirHvara temple on the summit of the hill is likewise 
an ancient structure, but later than the Orukal Mandapa Carved on the 
back wall of the main shrine of this temple is the Somaskanda panel represent- 
ing Siva and Parvati in the centre with the child Skanda seated between 
them It may be noted that the Somaskanda panel is not found m any 


1 Longhurst Pailava ArohiieoUire, Part I, pp 5, 22, 27, 29 Jouveau-Dubreuil 
first pointed out that the Undavalh caves closely resemble those of Mahendravarman, 
but he thought that they were the work of the Visnukundins who seem to have 
reigned on the banks of the Godavari and the Krishna towards the end of the sixth 
century a d , before that country was conquered by the Chalukyas Further, 
as the caves of Trichinopoly and PaHavaram contain certain surnames of Mahendra- 
varman, which are all ot Telugu origin, Jouveau-Dubreuil supposed that Mahendra 
varman I reigned over the Telugu country and imported into the Tamil country the 
ait that existed on the banks of the Krishna The Pallaiyas, pp 32, 33 Longhurst 
assumes, on purely architectural grounds, that the Bezwada and Undavalh cave 
temples are Pallava monuments of the early part of the seventh century 
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shrine of the temples of the Mahendra peiiod It appears in the reign of 
Narasimhavarmaa I, e g on the back wall of the shrine cell m the Dharmaraja 
Ratha, and occurs in all the Pallava temples of the Rajasimha period 

Mahendiavarman I was succeeded by Naiasimhavaiman I in the 
second quaitei of the seventh century a d He was the founder of the 
sea-coast town of Mamaliapuram, now the village of Mahabahpuram, on a 
strip of sand, about 40 miles south of Madras Ail his monuments as well as 
those of his grandson Paramesvarvarman I (about 655-690 ad) are mainly 
found at this place, and consist of cave-temples and the so-called rathas 
The ca\r6-temples are rock-cut excavations of the same style as those of 
the Mahendra period, but there is a distinct improvement in design and 
workmanship The clumsy pillars with cubical capitals of the Mahendra 
peiiod aie replaced by elegant pillars with bulbous capitals, and the interiors 
are ‘often decorated with sculptural figures in high relief of great beauty 
and executed with remarkable skill ’ Tbe rathas are monolithic free-standing 
temples, delicately carved, and look like rook-cut models of structural temples ^ 
* A few weie dedicated to Vishnu, but most of them were devoted to the 
worship of Siva and his consort Parvatl, the latter jsometvraes in the form of 
Dwga In a few cases, a combined worship of Siva and Visnu seems to 
have occurred in the same temple ’ 

The most remarkable monument at Mahabahpuram is the so-called 
Dharmaraja Ratha, ‘ a lofty pyramidal-roofed temple with three storeys of 
cell-terraces above the ground floor, rising to a small octagonal dome ’ The 
ground floor consists of a hall, about 28 feet square, with a projecting portico 
facing the west. As an example of marvellous stone-cutting and carvmg, 
it IS ‘quite the most wonderful monument in Southern India It is also 
veryi nteresting as the prototype of the lofty structural pyramidal temples 

of later times ’ 

It may be definitely stated that the Dharmaraja Hatha and the 
Gane^a Temple®, ‘quite the most finished and ornate’ of all the rotthas, 


For example, the so called Arjuna’s Ratha (these local names have no htslorvcal 
shgmjiaance ) represents ‘a stone model of a small two-storeyed buiidmg crowued with 
an octagonal hell shaped dome mainly of timber constrnction ’ The Sahadeva’s Ratha 
consists of a ground floor and two upper storeys, with a waggon-headed roof All 
three floors are apsidal-euded hke Buddhist catft/as or churches ‘Like all the other 
so called rathas, it is obviously a stone model of a building mainly of wooden 
construction’ The Bhima’s Ratha is waggon roof ed ‘it is a stone model of a large 
barn-like building mainly of timber construction On plan it meastmes 42 feet in 
length, 25 feet in width and is about 25 feet high ’ The roof of this s^^ed 
Bhima’s Eatha ‘would seem to be the prototype of the ordinary ■v^ggon roof of all 
the great gopwrams or gate ways of the South Indian temples The ratha known 
as the Ganesa temple is an oblong monolithic edifice ‘with two upper stweys and a 
waggon-roof, having two gable end facades with horseshoe bargeboards like Bhmas 
Ratha which it closely lesembles, although much smaller, being only 30 feet in 
length from north to south, 11^ feet in width, and 28 feet in height See 

Longhurst Pallava Architecture, Fart II ,,,,..111 

So called, because an image of Ganesa was installed in the temple by the villagers in 

recent times 
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and the cave-temples known as the Dhaimaiaja Mandapa and the Ramannja 
Manddpa weie oiigmally dedicated to Siva The name atyanta-Mmco-pallaves- 
va/ci-grh% the Siva temple of Atyantakama Pallava’ , is insciibed on the east 
and west sides of the thud storey of the Dhaimaraja Ratha, and occurs 
also m a duplicate inscription on the Ganeia temple and the Dhaimaraja 
Mandapa Further, a verse condemning those who do not worship Siva 
uccuis in the same insciiption, and is found also insciibed on the Ramanuja 
^Mauilapa' As legaids atymta-lmna, it seems to have been a Inruda of both 
XdidSimhavdiman I and Par amesvar aval man I The name Sil-Naiasimha 
and the epithet atyarita-ldma occur, the former twice, in a string of inscrip- 
tion (Xos 1-16) engraved in an aichaic alphabet on the Dharmaiaja Ratha, 
showing that it was founded by Narasimhavaiman I The name Paiamesvara 
and the title Atyantakama occur in the duplicate inscription on the Ganesa 
temple and the Dharmaiaja Mandapa, and it is probable that the reference is 
to Paiamesvaiavaiman I ^ As both these temples are called atyanta-Mma- 
pallmei^tara-gvha, the title Atyantakama is here thought to refer to 
Paramesvaiavaiman I But the name atyanta-hdma-paUavesvarargrha is 
inscribed also on the east side of the third storey of the Dhaimaraja Ratha 
(Insciiption No 17), not in the archaic alphabet of Inscriptions 1-16, 
but in the florid alphabet used in the inscriptions on the Dharmaraja 
Mandapa and the Ganesa temple. It is therefore supposed that the Dharma- 
raja Ratha was built by Narasimhavaiman I, but it was consecrated by 
Paramesvaravaiman I, surnamed Atyantakama, who gave it the name of 
Atyantakamapallavesvara ® 

Most of the other temples at Mahabalipuram were devoted to the 
worship of ^Siva The lock-cut temple near the Duiga shrine is a large 
five celled Saiva temple similar, on plan and in dimensions, to the temple of 
Mahendravaiman at Pallavaram ^ The central shrine of the Trimurti temple 
was dedicated to Siva, and ‘contains a basiehef carved on the back wall 
representing a four-armed standing image of Siva’ The so-called Arjuna’s 
Ratha was also dedicated to Siva, and contained a head of the deity surmounted 
by the trident It is believed that ‘ these trident heads were set up in the 
shrine cells in place of the usual Siva hngas The custom appears to have 
been peculiar to the Palldvas as such images do not seem to have been dis- 
covered elsewhere ' The Mahisasura Mandapa is a large triple-celled ^aiva 
cave-temple ‘a socket hole, cut in the centime of the floor of the cell, points to 
the fact that it had, or was designed for a Siva linga ’ A large square panel 
on the back wall of the shrine chamber contains a has-relief representing the 
Snkhasma group (Siva, Parvati, the child Skanda and the bull Nandi) 

1 ^ 1 ^ 5^ II’ 

aKIW+juew I II v 5 Paramesvara in. v. 2 primarily 

refers to ^iva, bnt seems to refer also to the king of that name 

3 See South Indian Imcrtphom, Vol. I, 1890, pp. 1-6, Jouveau-Dnbrenil Pallava 

Vol I, pp. 60-64 

4 Longhurst (op cit ), p 13. 
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The two cave-temples known as the Varaha Mandapa and the Vaiaha 
Temple appear to be the only ancient Vaisnava shrines at Mahabalipuram 
Carved in bas-rehef in four large panels on the walls of the former aie lemaik- 
able sculptures representing the Vaiaha Avataia, the Vamana Avataia, 
Laksmi and Durga The Varaha Temple contains a laige bas-relief, 8 feet 
high, of the Boar Incarnation, carved^on the back wall of the shrine chambei 
Vaisnavism seems to have ousted the Saiva faith from its dominant position at 
Mamallapuram at a much latei date when the hngas weie cast out of the 
shrines, and some of the Siva temples damaged and subjected to what has been 
called Vaisnava vandalism^ But there ^s no doubt that during the Pallava 
period Mamallapuram was a stronghold of Saiva worship 

There must have been Saiva temples at other places besides 
Mamallapuram during the reigns of Narasimhavarman I and Paramesvaravar- 
man I The Kuram plates issued by the latter, sometime after his victory 
over the Chalukya Vikramaditya I in 674 a d, record a grant to the Siva 
temple of Vidyavinita Pallave^vara, which has been identified with the 
dilapidated Siva temple at Kuram, a village near Gonjeeveiam ® At Melaeheri 
in the South Arcot district there is a cave-temple dedicated to Siva, which 
contains an inscription recording the fact that it was built by the emperor 
Candraditya It has been surmised by Jouveau-Dubreuil on paleographic 
grounds that Candraditya was a name of Narasimhavarman I or Paramesvara- 
varman I ® 

The PaUava cave-temples^ are small in comparison with the stupendous 
excavations at EUoia, and appear to have gone out of vogue by the end of the 
seventh century Paramesvaravarman I was succeeded by his son Narasim- 
havarman II, or Eajasimha, who distinguished himself by his piety and devo- 
tion to Siva About the first decade of the eighth century a d , he built 
the central shrine of the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeveram, the Shore 
Temple at Mahabalipuram, and the old Siva temple at Panamalai in the South 
Arcot district * The temples of Eajasimha possess fluted black stone hngas, 


1 Longhurst(op cit ), Part II, pp 5,34, 37 ‘The comparatively ruined and desecrat- 
ed state of the Saiva shrines, and the dispersion, overthrow and destruction of hngas, 
together with the unmolested state of the Vaishnava temples and symbols, suggest 
strongly the violent ovei throw of the Saiva by the Yaishnava faith’ at Mamallapu- 
ram The interior of the so called Bamanuja Mandapa was completely wrecked, and 
one of the pillars of the Mahisasura Mandapa was cut out and removed to the 
Varaha Temple, presumably, to be used in the construction of the modern twancfa^o 
erected in front of the old rockcut shrine ‘The few Tamil inscriptions dating from 
1073 to 1235 A D that have been found at Mamallapuram, indicate that the 
Vai§nava sect was dominamt during that period, and its followers seem to have 
remained in the ascendant down to the present day They stiU occupy the Varaha 
Temple and the large modern-looking Sthalasayana Temple in the village and keep 
up the services of their sect therein.’ 

2 Jouveau-Dubreuil The Pallavas, p 45 

3 Ibid Pallava AntiquiUes, Vol I, p 66. 

4 One of the largest, the so called Mahifasura Mandapa, is ‘32 feet long from north to 
south, 15 feet wide and 12^ feet high ’ 

5 See Longhurst. Pallava Architecture, Part III, 
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and on the back wall of the shrine is carved the Somaskanda panel represent- 
ing Siva and Paivati, seated, with the child Skanda on the latter’s knee The 
temple of Anavatesvara at Conjee vei am is also dedicated to Siva, and bears 
all the charaeteiistics of the style of Rajasimha, but it is not definitively known 
whether it was built in his reign ^ 

Ihe Shore Temple is built on the shore within a few feet of the sea 
at Mahabalipuiam From an architectural point of view, it appears to be 
earher than the central shiine of the Eailfisanatha temple, as the latter seems 
to be mamly a development of the formei The Shore Temple faces the sea 
on the east side, and at the back facing the west is another Siva temple, 
smaller in size, but built in the same style as the main building. ‘ The stepped 
tower over the central shrine is divided into three mam storeys, like Dharma- 
raja’s ratha, and is crowned with the usual umbrella-shaped ornament surmount- 
ed by a lofty black stone Kctla^am or urn-finial ’ 

The central shrine of the Kailasanath temple at Conjeeveram is 
called Rajasimhesvaia in old inscriptions, as it was built by Rajasimha , 
while his son Mahendravarman III seenas to have completed the edifice. 
Mahendravaiman III built also a smaller Siva temple with a waggon-headed 
roof, now called Naradesvara, in front of the Kaiiasanatha Temple, and named 
it Mahendiesvara, oi Mahendravarmesvara, after himself® At a distance of 
26 feet to the east, in front of the central shrine of the Kaiiasanatha or 
Rajasimhe^vara temple, is an old Mandapa or pdlared hall which seems to 
have been built about the same time as the temple It is now connected 
with the latter ‘ by an unsightly modern apartment with an entrance on the 
south side’ ‘The pyramidal tower over the central shrine is divided into 
three mam storeys rising to a total height of about 50 feet and is crowned 
with the usual umbrella ornament surmounted by an urn-finial.’ 

The provision of procession paths and big enclosures around the 
temples of the Rajasimha period is an entiiely new feature, as in the earlier 
Paliava temples it was not customary to surround the shrine witha cireumam- 
bulatory passage or procession path, nor was any attempt made to provide 
wailed enclosures or temple-yards around the shrmes prior to this period ‘ It 
would appear that, originally, the procession path, or passage around the 
shrme was open to the sky as in the Shore Temple In the Panamafai 
and Conjeeveram temples, we find the passage closed with a flat roof and the 
mtenor m total darkness.’ ‘ The style of the temples of the earher period 
shows that the Hinduism of those early days was a simple, straight-forward 
form of worship conducted openly, and free from that secrecy and mysticism 
which forms such a strikmg feature of that rehgion in later times, necessitat- 
ing the provision of secret parages around the shrine, gloomy mteriors and 
high-waJled enclosures, features quite unknown m the earlier examples ’ The 
elaboration of ^structural details and appendages shows that the cults of the 
temples and Saivd. ritual in particular tended to become more and more 
elaborate and complex, say from the eighth century onwards. 

1 Jouveau-Dabrenil The Pallavcu, p, 46, 

i Longhorat (op. cit.), Part 111, p 10. 
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The temple of Kailasanatha at CoDjeeveiam is of eonsideiable 
nistoncal impoitanee, as it selves as one of the connecting links between the 
architeetuie of Southein India and that of the Deccan The Chalukya 

/m ^ ® )} invaded the Pallava dominions 

(Xundaka-visaya 01 iondai-mandaiam ), defeated the Pallava kinc^ Xandi- 
vaiman and enteied Kanci oi Conjeepeiam. Put he spaied the Pallava 
capital and seems to have lespeeted and admired its monuments, the Raja- 
snmhesvaia oi the Kailasanatha temple in paiticulai It is stated in the 
Vakkaleri giant that he acquired gieat leligious meiit by lestoiing to the 
stone temple of Pajasimhesvaia, caused to be built by Naiasimha-pota-varman, 
and to other temples, the gold, which had piobably been confiscated by his 
subordinates without his permission ^ That Yikiamaditya II visited the 
Kailasnatha temple seems to be proved by a Kanaiese inseiiption engraved on 
a pillar of the ancient Mandajja in fiont of the central shrine, which begins 
with the name of “ Vikramaditya Satyasiaya Sii-PrthivI-vallabha”, and 
mentions the temple of Pajasimhesvaia ^ As mentioned above, the great 
temple of Virupaksa at Pattadakal was built by the queen consort of 
Yrkramaditya II in commemoration of his conquest of Eanei, and the superior 
technique of that temple, as compared with the shime of Vijayesvaia built 
by his predecessor Vijayaditya, has been explamed by supposing that 
Vikiamaditya II must have brought with him skilled aitisans from the 
southern capital That this is not a mere guess is shown by an inscription on 
the eastern gateway of Yiiupaksa, which speaks of the builder of the Lokes- 
vaia (Viiupaksa) temple as ‘the most eminent sutracllidn of the souihem 
country’ Further, “high up on the front or east face of the temple of 
Papanatha at Pattadakal is an inscription in praise of a certain Chattara- 
Re vadi’Ovajja who is said to have ‘ made the southein country’, i e was the 
builder of the temples of the southein country He belonged to the same 
guild, the Saivasiddhi-acaiyas, as the builder of Viiupaksa in the last 
inscription” It is theiefoie probable that the old temple of Vijayesvara at 
Pattadakal was constructed by local buildeis, and that of Viiupaksa by more 
capable architects from the Pallava capital® It may be assumed that 
Vikramaditya’s conquest of K^ficl indirectly gave a stimulus to the building 
ait and the toaiva faith in the Deccan, and the temples of Conjeeveiam and 
the shrine of Rajasimhesvara in particular seem to have been the main source 
of inspiration 

Xarasimhavarman II or Rajasimha was sncceeded hy IMahendra* 
varman III and the latter by Paramesvaiavaiman II. Paiamesvaravarman 
II buJt an ’important Yisnu temple, that ofVaikuntha Perumalat GonjeS' 


1 South Indian Im- 

crtpt'ionSf Vol I, p 146 

2 Ibid p 147 The inscription records that the king, having captured KaficI and 
inspected the riches of the temple, gave them again to the god i. e did not confiscate 
the property of the temple Up. Ind , V ol III, p 359 

3 Cousens Ghdluhyan ^vehiisctuTS of tho KanaTos^ IhstTiotSi p 61i 
64 
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veiam, of 'which we shall speak latei The Siva temple of Virattanesvara at 
Tiruvadi in the South Aieot district contains an inseiiption belonging to 
the reign of Paiamesvaia-Pottaiaiyai, and might perhaps be attributed 
to Paiamesvaravarman II ^ 

There was a change in the line of succession after Paiamesvaravar- 
man II, and Nandivaiman Pallavamalla came to the throne about 720 
A D The Pallavas reigned for a further period of more than a century 
and a half, and continued the tradition of building temples in honour of 
Siva These shrines are smaller in size, of which the best examples are 
the temples of Muktesvara and Matangesvaia at Conjeeveram The fiist may 
be assigned to about the middle of the eighth _centuty and the second 
to its end ® The temple of Kailasanatha at Alambakkam founded by 
Dantivarman, who succeeded Nandivaiman Pallavamalla towards the end 
of the eighth century A d, was probably rebuilt during the Cola period To 
the later Pallava period also belong the temple of Paiasuramesvara at 
Gudimallam near Pemgunta and that of Vadamallisvara at Oiagadam near 
Chingleput It is said that Siva temples with the name Paiasuiamesvaia are 
not rare in the South, and they are believed to owe their existence to 
Parasurama. The temple at Oragadam is apsidal-ended, and modelled on 
the style of the rock-cut temple known as Sahadeva's Ratha at Mahabali- 
puram ‘ Apsidal-ended temples of this typ^e are not uncommon m Southern 
India, and as a rule are dedicated to ^iva Perhaps in adopting this 
style of building from the Buddhists, the Brahmanas saw in I'ts apsidal-ended 
plan the sacred form of the hnga or phallic emblem of Siva, and thus 
considered it an appropriate design for Samte temples ’ 

One of the latest Pallava temples dedicated to Siva is that of 
ViiattanesVara at Tiiuttani, ■n^hich belongs to the reign of Aparajita, the 
last of the Pallavas, and was therefore built in the last quarter of the 
ninth century ‘It is square on plan with a small porch oi hall facing 
the east giving access to a shrine chamber 6 feet square ’ ‘ The tower 
or Vimdna over the shrrne chamber is designed like a small model of 
a Buddhist caitya and beais a striking resemblance to Sahadeva’s Ratha ’ 

That ^aivism was the prevailing religion during the Pallava period is 
shown by the Pallava monuments, most of which are dedicated to Siva 
It has been said of the Pallava capital that ‘in the south the honour 
belongs to one city only and that is Kahcl It seems that this position 
was attained by Kahcl under the orthodox rule of the Pallavas and mainly by 
the rehgion of Saivism jwhieh they propagated and favoured together with 
the greatness of the Saiva saints who flourished there. Buddhism and 
Jamism both found followers m the Pallava empire, but the religion of 
the ruling family and the people generally was Saivism They Wilt a 
few Visnu temples, but Siva was then family deity, and Kahei is still 


1 Jouveau-Dubreuil The Pallama, p 46 

2 For the later Pallava temples see Longhurst (op cit ), Part III and Jouveau- 
Dubreuil. Palktva Anpjmttes, Yol. 11, 
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the greatest stronghold of Saivism in the south, and the most devout 
Saiva poets and saints belong to that city ^ ’ The simultaneous existence 
ofVaisnavism cannot indeed be ruled out, but it seems to have played 
a subsidiary idle during the Pallava period and piobably long after The 
earliest of the Alvais weie associated with Eanci, but it is not easy to assign 
dates 01 the extent of then influence on contemporaiy society Tirumangai, 
the last 01 the Alvars, has been assigned to the eighth centuiy, and he was 
piobably a contempoiaiy of Nandivaiman Pallavamalla ® Among the gieat 
Pallavas, Paramesvaiavaiman II appeals to have been a de\out Yaisnava, and 
the V aikuntha Peiumal temple built by him at Kahci is one of the few laige 
Pallava temples dedicated to Visnu® The Kesava Peiumal temple at 
Kuiani neai Conjeeveiam is anothei Pallava shiine dedicated to Visnu It 
contains an insoiiption of the leign of Dantivaiman, and there is no doubt 
that the temple belongs to the lattei half of the eighth centuiy * Similar 
traces of Vaisnavism aie found in the Pandya countiy wheie, as we have seen, 
some of the early triumphs of Saivism had been achieved In 770 a d 
Marangaii or Madhurakavi, a ministei of the Pandya king Varaguna 
Neiiunjadayan built a stone temple for Visnii in the Anamalai hill near 
Madura, and. gave a village to some Biahmins apparently on the occasion of 
the installation of the image of Naiasimha in the temple The king, too, 
built a laige temple foi Visuu, but though he is^called j}Cii ahnc^ciisnavoin in 
inscriptions, he was liberal in his benefactions to Saiva temples ‘ 


The Pallavas weie supplanted by the Colas about the end of the 
ninth centuiy a d when !Jditya I defeated Apaiajita, the last independent 
kins! of the Pallava dynasty The Colas were ardent Saivas, and their 
rule prolonged the domination of the Saiva faith They were also great 
builders of temples, and from an architectural point of view, the later 
Pallava style meiges into the eaily Cola According to Anbil plates, 
Aditya I (circa 871-907 a d ) built on both banks of the KaveiitaU stone 
temples in honour of biva After his death, a bive temple called by the 
names Adityesvara and Kodandaramesvara was founded in his memory 
by^!s son and successor Paiantaka I ( 907-953 a n ) As already mentioned. 


Longhurst ( op cit ), Part III, p 9 

AiYangar(op cit ), p 275 , « ,11 

T T A-u TTn" inoono+bfl tho Dvraiiiidal toxTSP coiisists of a central shriDe on 

.med ‘““se ’f °Vh\'cSt S: 

contains a fairiy large image 01 visnu ^ of the is 

„codd door ooiu.,0 . » Vo Xh 

n°i^”pen^theShoi6 Temple and the small attendant 6iva temple at Mahabaijparam, 

S bS “p would th. omJlor t.mpU, o«d .ppo„. to bo . 

later addition Longhurst (op cit ), pp d. lb 
Jouveau-Dubreuil Pallava. Anitqtt^i^es, V ol. II, p 1 
Sastn The Pandyan Kingdom, p. 63 
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the custom of founding such memorial temples dedicated to Siva was also 
prevalent in the Deccan in the tenth centuiy Parantaka I is known to 
have covered with gold the Siva temple at Cidambaram ‘ In fact Paran a a s 
rei^n was a great epoch in the history of Srath Indian temple aiehitecture, 
and* the work of temple-building begun by Aditya was continued vigorously 
during the best part of his leign ’ ^ 

South Indian Saivism may be said to have reached its apogee 
during the reign of Rajaiaja I (985-1014 a n ) The great literary 
leoiganisation of Tamil _Saivism took place in his time The hymns and 
devotional poems of the Saiva saints v ere collected and arranged in eleven 
sections, or Tiiumuiai, by Nambi Andai Nambi, a Biabmin priest of 
Tiiunaraiyur m the Tanjore district, under the patronage of Rajaiaja Abhaya 
Kulasekhara_ Cola, identified with Rajaraja I ^ The encouragement 
of Nambi Andai Nambr in his great undertaking was not the only 
service rendered by Rajaraja I to the cause of Saivism It was he who 
built the celebrated Siva temple at Tanjore, the Rajaiajesvara, perhaps the 
most magnificent creation of the South Indian building art, with the 
vimanGf or tower, rising ‘ovei the sanctum to a height of nearly 200 feet 
on a square base of about a hundred feet ’ Rajaraia who invaded and 
conquered Ceylon seems to have built a stone temple to biva at Polonnaruwa, 
the new capital of the island, founded after the destruction of the ancient 
capital Anuradhapura by the invading armies It is a small but beautiful 
structure, and one of ‘the few Hindu monuments in Ceylon, which are 
still in a good state of preservation ’ The Siva temple at Dadapuiam in 
the South Arcot district bears an rnseription of Rajaiaja, and is another 
well-preserved example of the early Cola style of the tenth century a n ® 
It may also be noted that an inscription of the twenty-fourth year of the 
reign of Rajaraja I records a sale of land, tax-free, for the pavitrdrohana 
ceremony in honour of Mahadeva of the Candiamaulisvaia temple by certain 
residents of Merjiadi ahai> Rajasiayapuiam ^ Pavitiaiohana or Pavitraio- 
pana is an important Saiva iite described m detail in Isdnas^vagui udeva^ 
paddhctii ( Kriydpddco, chap XXI ) 

Rajaraja I was succeeded by his son Rajendia I who reigned 
till 1044 A D. The lattei is said to have imported Saivas from the banks 
of the Ganges and settled them in Kanelpuia and in the Cola country. 
The great Siva temple built by him in his new capital Gangaikondacolapuram 
still stands amidst the ruins of the city in the Tiichinopoly district The 
emphasis on mmdnas of stupendous height is the outstanding feature of 
the early Cola style at Tanjore and Gangarkonda-colapuram 

It IS not necessary for our purpose to pursue further the course of 
Sarvism in South India. The finishing touch to the devotional literature 

1 Sastn Vol I, Chap.YII 

2 Tam^lmn Antiquary No. 3, 1909, p. 2 

3 Jouveau-Dubreml Dta^s%d%an Afckitectufe^ p 37, 

4 Saatn {op,cit), p. 512 
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of Tamil ^aivism may be said to have beeji given by Sekkilai in the twelfth 
century, by lecounting the lives ot the Saiva saints in his Periya/puranam,, 
based on the eailiei woik of Xambi Andai Nambi The oiganisation 
of Vaisnavism initiated by Nathamuni in the tenth eentuiy and continued by 
Yamunacaiya was completed about this time by Ramanuja, who seems to have 
been an elder contemporaiy of Sekkilar The activity of the Vaisnava 
Acaryas thus falls within the period of the baivite Colas Rajaiaja the Great 
was liberal in his outlook, and though a devout baiva, built Visnu temples 
in Mysore and richly endowed others ^ But it is significant that Ramanuja 
and his followers were persecuted by a Cola king usually supposed to be 
Kulottunga I who commenced his reign in 1070 a d There are other 
instances of the Cola persecution of the Visnu cult , and, in any ease, the 
initial triumph of Ramanuja was achieved not in the Cola country, but 
in Mysore under Bittideva or Visnuvaidhana Hoysala who reigned m the 
first halt of the twelfth century. 


APPENDIX IV 

The EalSmukha Sect 

In Chapter XIII, p 350, we have referred to the important 
Kalamukha sect and its influence in the Mysore country in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries The Ealamukhas were influential also in the Cola 
country from about the tenth century a. n , and the relevant evidence 
is summarized by Prof Nilakanta Sastri in his Colas, Vol II (part I), 
p 494. A matha of the Ealamukhas existed at Melpadi (North Areot), 
where Ersna III established his camp during his invasion of the Cola 
kingdom, as recorded in Somadeva’s Yasastilaka Ealamukha teachers 
bearing the names Sailarasi and Jnanarasi are mentioned in connection 
with endowments in the temple of Tiruvanaikkoyil (Chingleput) in the 
years 1127, 1205 and 1231 A Ealamukha teacher sold some land to the 
temple at Eoyil Tevarayanpettai (Tanjore district) in 1123 a d 

As we have seen, the Ealamukhas of the Mysore region were 
Pasupatas, and are often described as exponents of the Lakula creed, and 
sometimes a teacher is compared to Lakulisvara, the founder of the system, or 
styled as Lakulisvara-Pandita Similar evidence is furnished by the Cola 
inscriptions The head of the inatJia of the Ealamukhas at Melpadi was, 
for instance, called Lakulisvaia-Pandita Some of these Ealamukha teachers 
are called also mahdvratm, ‘ possessed of the great vow’ An inscription from 
Jambai (South Aicot) of the reign of the Cola king Viraiajendra ( 1063-69 
A. D. ) mentions a Mahavratin Lakulisvaia-Pandita in connection with the 
local temple An inscription of the twentieth year of the leign of Ersna III, 
1 . e about 959 A n , describes how a certain man of a noble family, 


1 Sastri (op. cit.), p. 224 
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a devoted friend of the Cola pimce Eajaditya^ tuined ascetic after the 
death of the lattei on the battlefield ( see p 2 ) , and became a mahdvratin, 
undei the name of Gaturanana Pandita, and the head of the matha at 
Tiiuvorriyiii (Chmglepnt district) It is difficult to explain why the 
Kalamukha ascetics aie styled heie as mahdvraUn, which is the usual name for 
Kapalikas (see p 358} It is true that the Kaiamukhas aie sometimes 
described as a sect veiy much akm to the Kapalikas who were notorious 
for then evil piactices But the Kaiamukhas of the Mysore and Cola 
inscriptions veie followeis of the Pasupata system, and could haidly have 
been affiliated to the degenerate Kalamukha sect mentioned by Yamuna Mum 
and Ramanuja It is, of course, not impossible that among the members of the 
Kalamukha Pasupata sect there were a few who might have adopted the 
Kapalika way of life and figured as the Kaiamukhas stigmatized by the 
Vaisnava teacheis 


The Kalamukha teachers described in the Cola inscriptions as 
Mahaviatins might be same as the Mahapasupatas mentioned by Udayana in 
his Nydya-lusumdnjalij which was composed in north India towards the 
end of the tenth century, about the time when the Kalamukha Pasupatas 
were becoming prominent in the south We have noted (p 241) that 
the^ Commentators on KydyaLusumdnjali explain Mahapasupatas as those 
Pasupatas who observe maihawatoi or the great vow A certain amount 
of doctrinal affinity seems to have existed as between the Pasupatas and 
the Kapalikas (see p 241), but it seems certain that malidvrata did not 
exclusively mean the Kapalika cult, and the term mahdvratin was applied 
also to the Kalamukha Pasupata teacheis of the south 


We learn from Sastii Colas (op cit ) that a chieftain named 
Vikramakesaii presented a big matha to a Kalamukha teacher named 
Mallikarjuna who was his guru, and gave him also eleven villages attached to 
the matha Joi the maintenance of fifty Asita-vaktra, that is, Kalamukha 
ascetics Vikramakesari belonged to Kodumbalur (Pudukkottah) and was an 
ally of the Cola king Parantaka II who ruled after 953 a d. On p 
359 we have connected Mallikarjuna with the disreputable Kalamukha sect , 
but in the light of the evidence furnished by the Cola inscriptions, it will 
be more appropriate to suppose that he was one of the Kalamukha Pasupata 

prominently m the religious life of the south from 

W teachers, respected and patronized 

by kings, and in charge of monastic establishments, coiSd hardly be^ supposed 
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A.h.lCCll3itr9j m Pancala, Book VI, seotion 15 
Identified wiih Eamnagar in Bareilly 
District, U P. Sacred to the Jama Savi 
our Parsvanatha Somadeva says 

Anga 3 247 etc Co i responds roughly to the 
uaodern districts of Bhagalpur, Monghyr 
etc 

As maka, Book III, p 567 Same 

as Asmantaka mentioned in 1 207 

4rff Comm explains A&inan- 
taka as the Sapadalaksa mountain The 
Barbara mentioned in 3 112 is also 
explained by the comm as the luler of 
the hill tract of Sapadalaksa Asmaka, 
Asmantaka, the Barbara country, and 
Sapadalaksa are thus identical The 
capital of Asmaka was Podana or Pauda- 


The Asmaka country thus corresponds to 
the Nizamabad District of Hyderabad 
State and the adjoining territory, and 
possibly covered in ancient times the 
southernmobt area of Berar a^. well as the 
noithern part of Hyderabad See also 
Sarkar 2'Iie Ydkafakas and iha Aimaka 
country in ISQ, Voi XXII, p. 233 and 
Miiashi Hutorical Data tn Dandmh 
Damk^imdracaniain ABORI^ Vol XXYI, 

p 20 

Ayodhya, Book VI, section 8 ( 

S^c) Xo^ala IS mentioned in 3 249 
) CoQim explains as 
Vinjtapura Under 1 210 it says 

Balavaliaiiapura, Book Vi, section 15 
Barbara, see under Asmaka 


napura, identified with modern Bodhan, 
situated on an aiOluent of the Godavari in 
the Nizamabad District of Hyderabad 
State See Saletore The Southern 
Asmaka in Jama Antiguary^ Vo] VI, p 
60 Paudanapura is mentioned in Tmastx- 
laha, Book VII, section 28, wheie it is 
located in Ramyakadesa ( 

) According to the Parhhani 
inscription (see Chap I of this book), 
the Calukya chief Yuddhamalla I ruled 
over the Sapadalaksa country, and caused 


BMYapura, Book VI, section 15 
j Bboja country (^rnfrqifft) l 207 ^ame as 
} Vidarbha/or Berar Bhandarkar Darly 

' B.%BtoTy of the Dekkan, section IIL 

Bhumitllaka, see under J anapada. 

, Campa, Book VI, section 8 
' Near Bhagalpur The ancient 

' capital of the kingdom of Anga 

I Cedi, Book III (%j^ ^ etc ) The capital 
of Cedi was Tripuri (Tewar, near JubbaB 
pur) Under 1 207 comm, explains Cedi 


his elephants to be bathed in a tank filled ' 
with oil at Podana | 

Asmaka is called Assaka 
xn Pall literature, and Podana is the * 
same as the ancient Potana, thei capital ! 
of Assaka, which is one of the seven | 
Kingdoms of India mentioned m a verse | 
cited in the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the | 
DxghamMya In the SuUampdta (verse j 
977), Assaka is located on the banks of j 
the Godavari The name appears as As- j 
maka in the Vol, 3, pt 208. j 


as Kundinapura 

Oerama, Book III Yasodhara is described 

Cerama = Cera = Kerala (Ma- 
labar) In 1 208 the Cera king is 
addressed thus 15% The 

reading of the printed text, is a 
mistake, as the mss. read Kerala 

IS mentioned several times 


Book I, 3. 247,3. 112 




Book III, p. 431. 


3ola, see under Cerama. Also 3. 247. Cf- 
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Book I The traditional Cola 
country is represented by the modern 
districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore and 
part of Pudukkottah State Comm on 
3 247 calls the Cola country Manjisthadesa, 
‘The land of madder’, also Samangadesa 
(under 1 86), samanga being same as 
mavjistha Under 1 208 ( ^^51 
i^g) comm identifies the Cola country 
with Gangapura, which seems to be an 
abbreviated Sanskritized form of Gangai- 
konda colapuram, the Cola capital during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, ‘at the 
meeting point of the modei n districts of 
Tiichinopoly, S Arcot and Tanjore ’ 

CUDkara, Book IV, p 138 A city associated 
in a legend with the sage Brhaspati 

Dahala, Book VII, section 29 Same as Bahala 
or Dahala identified with the kingdom 
of Cedi (q v ) Somadeva describes it 
as full of sugarcane groves, and says that 
the city of Svastimati is in Dahala 





Das'aJ^na, Book IV, p. 153 Also 

Book III, p 5fi8 The capital of 
Dasarna was Vidisa, the remains of which 
are between the lock of Bhilsa and the 
hill of Udayagm In the midst of this 
huned city is the hamlet of Besnagar, in 
Gwalior State Comm says 

Dasarna is 

identified with East Malwa and the ad- 
joining region with its capital at Yidisa 
and the rivers Dasarna (modern Dhasan) 
and Vetravati (modern Betw a) running 
through it lEQ, Vol XXI, p, 61 
Ekaeakrapura, Book vii, section 22 
Ekanasi, Book V (explained in comm as 
XJjjayini), p 226 Mentioned also in 
Book VII, section 25, and located in 
Avanti 

Qinkuta^ Book VII, section 29 
Hastinagapm^r see under Kurujangala 
Hemapura, Book VI, section 15 
Illdrakaceha, Book VI, section 9. The City 
of Baurnkapura, al§o called Mayapurl, i$. 


located in the Indrakaocha counti y* The 
name Rauiukapuia is omitted in the print- 
ed text, and supplied here from the manu- 
scripts Eaurukapuia seems to be the 
Pfcoruka of the Buddhist texts, the capital 
of Sovira, an impoitant centre of the 
coasting tiade, appaiently on the Gulf of 
Cutch Ehys Davids Bibddh%st India, 
p 38 Cf Mahavastu, Vol 3, p 208 

Janapada, Book VI, section 5 The capital 
of Janapada was Bhamitilakapura* The 
place IS not identified, but for early coins 
of Janapada see Rapson Indian Goins^ 
p 12 Janapada was perhaps near the 
Kuru country, as in the story in question 
(See Chap XVI) two friends, banished 
from Bhumitilakapura, come to Hastina- 
gapura in Kurujangala 

Kakandi, see under Kampilya 

Kalidasa, name of a forest, near Ahicchatraj 
on the Jalavahini river ( 

section 15) 

Kalinga, Book V Sudatta is described as 
the lord of the Mahendra mountain, the 
home of elephants, in Kalinga 

), The Kalinga forest, famous for its 
elephants, is thus defined in a verse 
quoted in the comm on Book II ^ — 

The elephants of 
Kalinga are referred to also in Yaiastilaka, 
3 248* 

Kamboja 1 2li 

Book I Comm on 
Book II identifies 

Kcmbojawith Bahhkadesa( modern Balkh 
in Northern Afghanistan) Under 1 211 
comm identifies Kamboja with Kashmir 
and the neighbouring countries, and calls 
the Kamboja women large-headed 

It explamis also 
-i-sf ^ Kamboja 
- was near Gandhara «in the extreme north- 
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west, with Dvaraka as its capital' Ehys 
Davids ( op cit ), p 28 

KaflupilyOjj Book VII, section 32 ( 

Identified 

with Kampil in Farrukhabad District, U 
P The city of Kakandf, described as a great 
commercial centre ( 

=KT=|^?rr^ Ibid ), seems to have been in the 
tieighbourhood of Kampilya, as the miser 
Sagaradatta goes from the latter city to 
Kakandl on hearing of the death of his 
nephew, and returns not long after Ka- 
kandt is mentioned also in Book VII, 
section 24 It was the hirth place of the 
Jama Tirthamkara Puspadanta Soma- 
deva says 

Kanakagiri, Book III, p 566 a mountain 
near Ujjaymi Yasodhara, the king of 
XJjjayinT, IS described as the lord of 
Kanakagiri Comm says that Kanakagiri 
IS the name of a city on the Suvarnagiri 
mountain, four Krosas from Ujjayini 

1 ) 

Kankahl, Book V a village near Djjayini 
The inhabitants of the village manufactur- 
ed woolen shawls or carpets and leather 
saddles Somadeva says 

^rr^r- 

Comm says 

Karahata, Book V Kaihad on the confluence 
of the Krishna and the Koina in Satara 
District, Bombay Province. Somadeva 
describes Karahata as a prosperous coun- 
try and gives an interesting picture of a 
large dairy farm of the locality He 
refers also to the tall gold-crested edifices 
of Karahata ^ 

Karnata l 185 

Book I Boughly the 
country between the Godavari and the 
Kaveri, bordermg on the Arabian Sea in 
the West, and extending approximately to 
78“ longitude in the East Soutc$$ of 

65 


Karnd'^aha History^ Vol I, p VII Under 
1 211 comm explains 

Karnata as comprising Yidaraaud other 
places Vidara 

IS modern Bidar (District and Town) m 
Hyderabad State Comm on Book I 
identifies Karnata with Yanavasa (or 
Vanavasi ) 

Kaunga, Book ill etc, p 431 

Same as Eongude>a, ‘ the western part of 
Maisur as far as Yandidiug, together with 
Coimbatore and Salem ' Bapson Indian 
Co^ns, p 36 

Kaus'ambi, Book III 

) Identified with Kosam on the 
Jumna, about 30 miles west of Allahabad 
Kauaambi was the capital of the Yatsa 
country Comm says 5?irJT 

Gavyuti, as a measure of distance, is taken 
to mean two Kronas or four miles, Kau^- 
ambi, according to the commentary, is 
about 176 miles from Gopacala or Gwalior 
Kausambi is mentioned also in Book YII, 
section 26 In an early Buddhist text 
(the Maha Sudaasana-Suttanta of the 
Dighamkdya) Kosambi is mentioned 
as one of the great cities, the others being 
Campa, Bajagaha, Benares etc 

Kira 3 249 (^[^;fif ) Kashmir Comm, 

sayst^r^%l 

Krathakais'lka, Book III etc , 

p 431 and > P Comm 

explains the term as Yiratade^a, corres- 
ponding roughly to the present territory 
of Jaipur and Alwar States Kalidasa 
identifies Krathakaisika with Yidarbha 
(Berar and the adjoining terntorv) in 
Eaghi^ianiza 5 60, 61 

Kuntala l 21 1 ‘ Iti 

the inscriptions of the later Kadambas, 
the progenitor of the Kadamba family 
(sometimes called Mayurav arman, but 
in some cases MuLkana or Tniocana 
Kadamba) is represented as the ruler of 
the Kuntala country which is described 
as the laud round the capital city ol 
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Vaiiav&si in the North Kauai a District * 
The territories of the Kadamhas of Yana 
va^i comprised the North Kanara District 
and parts ot Mysore, Belgaum and Dhar- 
war Somadeva seems to have this area 
in hiS miud vsee vSarkar in ISQ^ Yol ! 
XXII, p 233 Kuntala seems, however, ' 
to refer to a wider area ‘‘The follow- j 
ing verao which o^'curs in the Xilgund I 
plate describes the Later Cahikva emperor | 
Jayasiniha II ahas Maliikamoda as ruling j 
over the Kuntala country where flows the 
famous river Krsnavarna (i e the Kisna 
which gets this name after its confluence 
with the Tena neai Manuli, 3 miles east 
of batara ) * 

RTO II” The 

Rastrakutas and the Latei Cllukyc's are 
described in contemporary zecords and 
Sanskrit works as rulers of Kuutala The 
capital of the Eastrakutas was Manjakhe- 
ta, modern Malkhed in the Gulbaiga 
District of Hyderabad State, while that 
of the Later Calukyas was Kalyana, about 
50 miles almost due north of Malkbed, near 
Bidar in the Bidai District in the same 
State “Malkbed is about 250 miles, as 
the crow flies, noith by east of Banavasi 
and more than 50 miles north of the 
Krsna ” The UdayasundarlLatka says 

that Pratisthana, modern Paithan on the 
Oodavarf, was the capital of the Kuntala 
country Kuntala thus did not comprise 
only the North Kanara District of Bombay 
Province and parts of Mysore, Belgaum and 
Dharwar Districts, but extended much 
farther to the north so as to include 
what we now call the Southern Maratha 
mnntrj See Mirashi m lEQ, Yol 

XXII, p 310 

Knrmangalal 211 

portion of the Kuru country, which con- 
tained the city of Hastinapura, called by 
Scwaadeva Hastinagapura or Hastinapura 
in BcMik YIj section 20 langaladesa 
and Haslinagapura are mentioned also in 
Book YII, section 28. 

^agrapuia JD Magadha^ Book VI, saotioa 6 


|;^3Tflnd'Tr=^I'TT%i%) Ku^agra- 
pura IS mentioned by Yuan Chwang, 
being called the centre of Magadha and 
its old capital “The city derived its 
name fiom the excellent fragrant reed- 
grass which abounded there” Watters 
On Yuan Chwang's Tramh %n Ind%a^ 
Yol II, p 14:8 According to a tradition 
preserved in Hemacandra’s Trtsast^iala- 
lapm maca'i lia^ Prasena3it was king of 
Kusagiapura Because of frequent fires 
in Kusagrapura Piasenajit ordered that 
?ny one in whose house a fire occurred 
should be exiled from the city As a fire 
subsequently occurred in the palace, Pra- 
sena3it felt bound by his own edict, left 
the city, and founded Ba3agiha Be© 
Johnson in IHQ, Yol XXII, p 228. 
Eajagiha, the new capital, is modern 
Rajgir, south of Patna^ near Bihar ( town) 
Rajagiha, called also Pafica^ailapura, the 
city surrounded by the five hills, is 
mentioned by Somadeva in Book VI, sect^ 
ion 13 

Kusumapura, Book IV etc). 

Same as Pataliputia 
Lampaka, Book III 

Identified with the 
modern Laghman It is the Lan-po of 
Yuan chuang, and supposed to represent 
the Lamhata'h of Ptolemy Watters On 
Yuan Ghioang, Yol I, p 181 

La^a 1 1S5 Comm says 

Bhrguka- 

ccha, or Bhaiukaccha, as it is called in 
Pall, is modem Bioach (District and 
Town) at the mouth of the Narmada. 

Lata corresponds roughly to Eastern 
Gujarat 

Madra 3 112 Identi- 

fied^iththe countiy about Bakala ( Sial- 
kot) in the Punjab between the Ravi and 
the Chenab. 

Mahismatl, Book III 

and 

KiTl^liS^p^rq' ) Comm says 

Supposed to be 
Maheshwai on the NarmadS. xn Jadpre, or 
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Mandhata, also on the Narmada, in Nimar 
District, 0 P Mahismati was the capital 
of the early Kalacuiis (Kataccuris) who 
ruled over Maharastra between the extinc- 
tion of the Andhrabhrtyas and the rise of 
the Calukyas Bhandarkar JSa'i ly Histoi y 
of the Bekhan^ 3rd ed , Notes, p 251 
Krsnaiaja, the founder of the eaily Kala- 
ouii dynasty, established himself at Mahits- 
mati about the middle of the 6th centniy 
A D The capital was later transferred 
to Tripuri near Jubbulpur Cf 
Vol XXI, p 84 

Mathura For references to Mathura see Chap 
XVII of this book In Book YI, section 
10, Uttara-Mathura, ^Mathuia of the 
North*, IS distinguished from Daksma- 
Mathura, 'Mathura of the South,’ in 
Pandyamanclala, i e Madura 

Mlthllapura, Book VI, section 20* 

Nabhigiri, Book YI, section 15 A mountain 
in Magadha on the border of the city of 
Soparapura 

Nepala 3 249 ) 

Padmavati, Book III ( ) Comm 
explains it as Ujjayim Mentioned also 
in Book YII, section 26 A marginal 
note in ms A gives the same explanation 

Padmmikheta, Book YII, section 27 Name 

of a City 

Pallam i 207 (qi5f 1 210 

and 

Book I The PaUava country 
■was the region of Kanci (Conjeeveram), 
the ancient Tondaimandalam, ruled over 
by the Pallavas until they were over- 
thrown by the Colas towards the end of 
the ninth century The Pailava territory 
was annexed by the Colas, but the memories 
of Pailava rule must have been still fresh 
when Somadeva wrote a little more than 
half a century later Further, Pailava 
chieftains continued to rule here and there 
under Cola suzerainty Poussin Bynashes 
et de Vlnde^ p 271 Comm ex- 

plains Pailava as PanGa-Dramila, which is 


rathei vague, but there is no doubt that 
the Dr^mila or Diavida or the Tamil 
country is meant In Book III Somadeva 
describes a Diamila or Tamil or Dravidi- 
an Eegiment Apart from 

the Pallavas, the Kanci territory is ment- 
ioned in Book III ( 

) Comm says 

Fancala A king of Paucala (modem Eohil- 
khand, UP) figuies prominently in 
Book III The Paficalakas are mentioned 
in 3 112, 247 

Pandu, Book lY Same as the 

Pand^a country The king of the Pandya- 
dega IS mentioned in 3 248 

Patallputra The courtesans of Pataliputra 
aie incidentally referred to in Book III 
( ) Another Patall- 
putra, located in Surastradesa (Kathia- 
war), IS mentioned in Book YI, section 
12 . 

Paudanapura See under Asmaka 
Paurava, Book III ) Comm, 

says that Pauravapura is Ayodhya 

Rajapura, capital of the Yaudheya country, 
described in Book I *'The Yaudheyas 
have been identified with the modern 
Johiyas of Bhawalpur, but in ancient 
times tbeir territory was more extended.” 
Bapson Indian Gozns, p 14. Eajapura 
may perhaps be identified with modern 
Eajanpui in Bahawalpur State, south of 
Multan See also Chap XY of this Book. 
S'anjdiapura, Book YI, section 8 Seems 
to be not far from Ayodhya In the 
story in question Anantamati is abandon- 
ed in the neighbourhood of a mountain 
bordering on ^ankhapuia, whence she is 
taken to Ayodhya by a merchant who had 
pitched his camp near by 

Simhala 1 186, 3,247 etc 
Smdiapura, Book YII, section 27. Located 
in the Prayaga country Not the Siniha- 
pura mentioned by Yuan Chwang See 
Watters (op, cit ), Yol I, p. 248. 
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Sindhu 3 248 (gni^ ) The I 

Saindhavas mentioned are the piinces 
ruling over the Indus territory 
S^irisagrama, Book VII, section 26 Located 
in Avanti 


Soparapura See under Nabhigiri 

S'ricandra 3 249 

H??!# ) The reference 

IS obscure Comm explains Sricandra as 
the lord of the Kailasa mountain 

S'rim^ 3 24:7 Bbinmal in Jodhpur State 
It IS the Bhillamala mentioned in the 
Prasasti of the Jama Prakrit romance 
Kuvalayamdla composed in the eighth 
century 6rimala was the original home 
of the Jains now inhabiting Ra^putana, 
Western India, the Punjab and the U P 
See Jinavijayaji Muni in Bliai atlya 7%dyay 
Yol II, Parts I and II 

Surasena, Book IV The 

Mathura country 

Surastra, Book VI, section 12 Kathiawar 
Cf Book I 

Comm says The first 

name refers to Girnar Hill near Junagarh 
in Kathiawar 

Suvarnadvipa, Book VII, section 27 Sumatra 
In the story in question the young merch- 
ant Bhadramitra along with his compan- 
ions goes on a voyage to Suvarnadvipa, 
and returns after acquiring choice and 
rare local products in exchange for a huge 
quantity of merchandise ( j%- 

See Chap XVI of this book 

Suvela, Book V a mountain to the south of 
the^ Him^aya, 

STOstunati, see under Bahala 

Tamaliptl, Book VI, section 12 Described 
as being in Purradesa and Gaudamandala 
Modern Tamluk in Midnapore District, 
Bengal 

l^yini Described with Avanti in Book II 

VoialM, Book VII, section 23 ( i 


Also Book III Va- 

labhl was the capital of the Maitrakas of 
Surastra (Kathiawar), and is now repre- 
sented by the ruins at Wala, about 20 miles 
N W of Bhavnagar 

Vanavasi 1 2li a’O'i 1 

189 “Situated m the oornei between the 
Ghats, the Tungabhadra and the Varada ” 
Buhler’s IntToduot'ion to Yihramanhadeva^ 
cartta Comm on 1 211 says 

that IS, the Vanavasiarea cont- 
ained Girisopa ( modern Gersoppa in 
North Kanara District, Bombay Province) 
and other cities It may be noted that 
under 1 211 comm reads 
not stated in a footnote on 

p 181 of the printed edition Vanavasa 
IS mentioned in the Mcthavamed XII 31, 
and, as pointed out by Geiger, there is a 
modern town Banavaai in North Kanara 
Gaz of lnd%a^ S V See under 
Kuntala 

Vanga 3 247 and 

etc Book III 

Vangala, Book III etc, p 431 

Perhaps the earliest reference to the 
country of Vangala in classical Sanskrit 
literature For other references see D C 
Ganguly Vangaladeia, m IRQ, December, 
1943 “In the eleventh century Dacca 
District was in the country of Vafigala 
In the fourteenth century Sonargaon is 
definitely known to have been the capital 
of Vangala, which extended from Dacca to 
Chittagong ’’ Others think that the sontb- 
ern part of old Vanga came to be known 
as Vangala, and identify it with Oandra- 
dvipa, 1 e parts of the Buckergunge 
District and the adjoining region. See D. 
Sarkar Tho C'lty of Bengali in BhaTcjtftlya 
F^dp^^,Yol V, p 36 Vangala IS mentioned 
in the Tirumalai inscription (1024 a n.) 
of Bajendra Cola, while the Ablur inscrip- 
tion of Kalacurya Vijjala (1157-67 a d.) 
mentions Vanga and Vangala separately. 
Ib^d^ Vangala has also been identified 
with south-east Bengal including Chitta- 
gong IRQ, Vol XXII, p. 280. 
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Vangi 1. 210 and Book 

etc , p 95. Vangi 
seams to be the Yengi country, being the 
districts between the Godavari and the 
Krsua, where ruled the Eastern Calukyas* 
But the comm, in both places identifies 
Yangi with Ratnapura On 1 210 it says 

Ratnapura (modern Ratanpur 
in Rilaspur District), C P , to the north of 
Bilaspur Town) was the capital of Daksina 


Ko^la, where reigned a branch of the 
Cedis of Tripurl 

Varanasi m the Kasi country 
Book YII, section 31 

Vyayapura m Madhyadesa, Book YI, section 
7 

Vis'ala, same as Ujjayini SPPf — 

s^i 

19 Mentioned also in Book Y. 
Yaudheya, see under Bajapura* 
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Abgar 133 
AbbaTa 185 193 
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Abkayadeva 225 
Abkayamati 23, 26, 40f, 45, 

290 I 

Abhayaruci 23, 25, 26n, 40fi,| 
45f, 290 

Abhidhyana 126f 
Abhimana mahidhara 152 
AbhiDavagnpta 181, 363n 
abkmivesa 126, 12S 
Abkiras 72 
abhisamdhi 127 
Acala 33, 92ff 
Aoalesvara 118, 346 
Acaryabhakti 308, 311 
Acarya-parifad 90, 461 
Acxntya 336 
Actions 218 
AdtAuiamgara 455 
Adkarma 189, tkxef 235, 238 
250 

Adkimntta 130 I 

Adkonibandkxni 111 j 

Adhvaryu 386, 426 ! 

^fayatmika 293 I 

Adinatka 362n, 353, 364n 
Adtpurana by Pampa 6, 86, 
by Jinasena 9, 17, 295 
Adiiyamata 326, 460 
Adityasena 357 

Ad^aita school of ^aivism 205, 
307f, school of Vedanta 224, 
principle of 336, doctrine 
373n 

advaita 371 

Aik>aUarbrahmaB%ddh% 231 
Advaatamata 37 2n 
adTaitanSaiva-veda 207 
Advaita-V edanta 207, 289 
Aeschylus 105 

Ap%on 133 
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Aganapfammya 199, 234f, 356 
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Agastya 436 

Agastyesvara Matha 350 
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Aghora 332n 
Aghoraghanta 357 
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Agneya 336 
agmhotra 333, 418 
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Agnistoma 377£ 
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Ahavaniya 383 j 

Ahiochatra 415 
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269, 333f 

236f, 246, 267, 324n, 380, 
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Aihole 397, 405 
Aindra 442f 
Aindri 397 
Ajamara 40 
Ajaraja 104 
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Ajita 336 

Ajita Kesakambali 232n 
Aptapurdna 10 
Ajiva 250 
Ajivaka 217 

Ajmkas 284, 334, 373, 3T5f 
ajfia 255, 258, 276 
ajfiaTicaya 276 
ajyaveksana 407 
Akalanka 11, 225, 244, 330, 
374, 388, 444, 459 
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Akampana 417f 
Akasa 232 
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AlakSmi 401, 406 
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Alillaha 179 
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Alupa 337£ 

Ama 432 
amanu 274 
Amaradatta 43 
Amarahosa 459 
Amardakatirtbanatha 340f 
Amba Bhavanl 393n 
Ambika 332, 398 
Ambhojasambhu 341 
Amen 125n 
Amenhetep IV 125n 
Amitagati 10, 146n, 175, 294ff, 
329, 330n, 424 
Amitaprabha 409 
Amoghavarsa I 133 
Amrtahindupamsad 456 
Amrtamati 27, 34ff, 41, 46, 48, 
50ff, 77f, 85, 141, 168, 198, 
436 

Ariasumat 336 
anadhikara pratigraha 236 
Anagaradharma 289 
Anagdradharmamrta 18, 48 f, 

297 

Analodbhaya 413 
Anandatirtha 338 
Anandavardhana 363n 
Ananga 103 
Anangasena 421f 
Anantagati 424 
Anantamati 259, 410£ 
Anantavirya 19, 225, 244, 388f, 
457 

Anarthadandas 268f 
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Anaithadandavirati 268 
anayatanas 257 
Andhra 21 

AneJcantajayapataka 76, 457 
Angaraja 104 
Angas 455, vedangas 348 
angas 254, 285, 327 
Angiras 454 
Anhilvad Patan 393n 
Anitya-bhavana 296 
anityanupreksa 291f, 298 
Antagadadasao 435 
antaratma 273 
antarmuh-urta 275 
Anthimns 114n 
Anthologia Lyrica 165n 
Antiochus 119, lY 402n 
anubhaga 251 
anucxntana 291 
Annkampa 255 
anupalambha 236 
anuppeha 291 

Anupreksas 20, 26, 246, 277, 
291ff 

anusnana 202 

Anuvratas 42, 124, 253n, 263, 
267, 268, 408 
anyaslagha 258, 260 
anyatvanuprekSa 291 
Apabhraiiisa 7, 178, dialect 7, 
179, 298, 329, 330n, 374 
verse 7, 180, 297 ^ metre 7, 
179n, 180, 183, peetry 7, 
177, 178n, 179f,poets7 
apamana 200 
Aparaditya 239 
Aparajita 34, 157, 398 
Apararka 108 
Apastamva 454 
apauruseya 388f 
Apavarga 223 
Apaya 276 
apayavicaya 276 
Api^ala 442£ 

Apisala 443 
Apisali 442f 
apitadbhasana 200 
apifcatkarana 200 

Apollo, the father 131^ 


Apollonius 125f, 131n, 132 

Apology 133n 

Apology of Tertullian 263n 

appavatta 191 

apramada 23 6£ 

apta 212f 

Aptah 226f, 246, 248S, 255f, 
321, 323, 360 

AptamimdmsQ^ 459 
Aptapaflhsd 218, 224f 
Apta theory 228 
Aptoryama 378 
Aradhana 295 
Arddhandsdra 272, 274, 278 
Araja 437 

Ardhacakravartins 413 
Ardhamagadhi 435 
Ardhanarl 369 
Ardhasamasya 181 
Ardraka 134 
Ardrakapolika 111 
Aihadbhakti 308, 310 
Arhaddasa 127, 434 
Arhaddatta 411 
Arham mantra 280 
Arhat 53, 74, 115, 129, 133, 
178, 196, 214, 224f, 227f, 
233, 234n, 256, 269£, 283n, 
289, 29If, 307f, 320£, 323, 
326, 347, 374, 416, 431 
Arhata (Darsana) 218 
Arikesarin 3ff, 86 
Arista 369 
Aristanemi 434 
Aristides 135 
Aristo 134 
Aristotle 114 

AT%yo,paT%ezana Button 19 In 
Arjuna 6, 61, 82, 346, 436 
I Arnobius 131 
Arravelvi 334 

arta ^5 | 

Artadhyana 275 | 

Artha 115, 124, 256 ! 

Arthakatha 124 
Arthanayaka 118 
Arthasastra 32, 445ff 

hmdfitw 89, 101, 109f, 113, 
I6f, 445 


Arundhati 36, 436 
Ary a 178 
Aryastira 98, 403 
Asadhara 18, 48f, 297 
Asaga 10 
Asama sahasa 94 
asamvyavahara 236 
Asamyama 252 
asanas 281 

asarauanupreksa 291f, 299 

Asava 222 

asavas 222 

Asoka 99 

Asokacandra l2l 

Asoka datta 358 

Aspasia 135n 

Asrava 222 

asravas 222 

Asravanupreksa 291, 298, 302 
A^dngahrdaya 459f 
Astasahasrl 9, 225 
Astavanka 34 
Asteya 236 
Astikya 255 
asubha'bhavani. 137 
asucitvanupreksa 292, 302 
asucyanupreksa 291 
Asuri 39, 193f, 229, 364 
Asvaghosa 457 

A^valdyana^ Brauta Suir<x, 384 
Asvamedha 377ff, 382, 385f, 
430 

Asvattha 154 
Aten 125n 
Atharvan 382 
Atharvaveda 380£ 

Athenaeus 16, 70 
Atibala 355 
! Aticandika 400 
atidana 203 
Atiratra 378 
Atithx 424 
Ativartini 111 
atxyajana 203 

AtmanuidBana 9, 145n, 17^, 
256, 459 
j Atmasauca 236 
AtmtLtaUv(]H>%t^a 243 
. Atmavidambana 20d 
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J-treya 3il 
Atn 449 

Auddajana 77, 259, 411 
Aiilnkya 213 
Atipanisadas 241 
Aupasamika 255 
Aurva 440 
Anmla 416, 434 
Ansanas 449 
avabbriba 385 
aTabbitbasnana 271 
avadbi 256 
Avadbuta 187, 457f 
AvudkutagWi 456 
avagadba 256 
Avanti 108 

ATantivarman 118, 339f 
Avagyaka 408 
Ata^jakas 283 
Avataras 342f, 370 
avidya 222f 
avijadbyana 273 
avijj^aya 222 
Awesvara 341 
Avyadbidurbala 152 
ayatana 202 
Ayodbana 424 
Ayodbya 426 
ayudbasiddhtota 462 
Ayurreda 388, 460 

B 

B&bbraTja Paficala 459, 462 
Badarika 409 
Baddiga ( I and II ) 4 
Babassaidatta 49 
babiratma 272 
B^nvali 120 
babya 293 
Bala 355 

Balarabanapura 415 
Baiiiara 97 

Bah 402, 417, minister 4l7f, 
430 

balicarud^na 333 
iBallalasena 455 
B&aa 7, 10, 53ffj 62, 108, 116, 
124, 232,359,391,401, 4391 
Baiidba 261 


Bandhujira 67 
Bappabhatti Sun 432 
JBdrasa Anuvehhhd 294 
Barhaspatya 445 
Barbaspatyas 197, 198d, 217, 
230f 

Barhaspatya Sutra 231 
Barlaam and loasaph 98, 129, 
134f 

Basava 350f 

Baskali 455 

Bauddba 218, 346, 348 

Baudhdyana Srauta S^tra 383ff 

Bbadra 179n 

Bbadradeva 4 


Bhaskaradeva 415 
bhasmasnana 235 
Bha?ya 199n, 342f , of ^amkard 
239, 246, 377, 390, 466 
Bbattanarayana 439 
Bhattaraka Lakulisa 344 
Bhattas 242 

Bhatta school 24 In, 242 
Bbatti 116 

Bbavabbuti 17, 165, 327, 357, 
359, 391, 439f 
Bbava-Brhaspati 345 
Bbavagni 345 

bbavana 187, 188, 202, 220f, 


I Bhadrakall 345, 398, 400 
Bbadrakalika Mata 393n 
Bbadramitra 7, 263n, 423 
! Bbagadatta 21 
Bhagavata 39, 239, 364 
Bbagavati 395 

Bhagavatl Arddhand 48n, 49n, 
293, 295 

Bbagavati Nanda 406 
Bhagavatkusika 342 
Bhagiratha 21 
Bbairava 367, 369 
Bhairavananda 355ff 
bbakti 208, 262, 308, 336, 351 
Bhaktis 177 
bhaktiyoga 336 
Bbamaha 14 
Bhamati 234 

Bbaradvaja 444ff, 450, 460 
Bbarasivas 378 

Bbarata, minister, 6, 7, king, 
21, poet 155, b2, 404, 439, 
462, sage 412 
Bhdraia ( Kanarese ) 4 
Bharat Sing 392n 
Bbaravi 116, 146n, 327, 439 
Bbarga 61 
Bbargava 61, 437 
Bbartrbari 145n, 439,441 
Bbartrnlentba 439 
Bbasa 208, 439 

Bbasarvajfia 186, 199, 228, 234, 
242f 

Bbaskara 323^ 331, 234f, 239, 


291ff, 296ff, 388, 457 
Bbavani 23, 392 
Bbavapahuda 18 
Bhdvaprdhhrta 293, 42 9£ 
Bbavapura 415 

BhdDasamgraha 229, 355, 360, 
373, 384, 395 
Bbavasamkara 346 
bbavasava 222 
bhavasuddhi 292 
Bhavisayattakahd 179 
Bhavyasena 412f 
bbedesvara vada 240 
Bhiksdtana kdvya 181 
BhTma 411, 444f 
Bhiina I 353 
Bhima 368 
Bbisma 444f 
bboga 283 
Bhogya 210 

Bboja 208n, 215, 336, 458, 461 

Bhoja I 395n 

Bhoja/Ortti 186 

Bhokta 210 

Bbraji§nu 418 

Bhramara 339 

Bbrgu 412, 445 

Efenmara 393n 

'Bbumitilaka 409 

Bbutanatba 370 

Bbutavada 217 

BbutayajSa 125 

Bbutesa 118 

JBija 216,266 
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Bijjala 3^8, 350 
Bilhari inscription 337ff 
Bindu 214f 
Birkbala 39 2n 
Bittideva 351 
Black Tajurveda 383 
Boccaccio 176n 
Bodhi 297, 300, 307 
bodhidurlabhanupreksa 291 
Bodhisattva 49, 374f, 377, 462 
Bodhyanuprekfa 306 
Boar Incarnation 94n 
Bopadeya 442 
Brahma 244, 288, 335 
Brahma { Barlana ) 218 
Brahmabandhu 95, 436 
BYahmah%i(iditpamsad 456 
Brahmacarin 288, 341 
Brahmacari-^ivamunis 348 
brahmacarya 236 
Brahmadeya 18, 257n, 272n, 
274n, 280n, 298 
Erahmadvaitavadins 217, 224 
Brahmaloka 384, 430, 

Brahman 82, 84, 94, 143, 206, 
209, 266, 316, 318, 322, 380, 
426, 438, 447 
BrahmM 397 

Brahmanism 333f, 361, 363, 
380 

Brahmaputra 456 
Brahmasiya 32 9n 
Brahmasulra Ehasya 231, 234, 
242 

Brahmayada 217 
Brahmesyara Linga 343, 348 
Brahml 397 

Brhaspati 11, 26, 51, 82, 151, 
197, 232, 326, 430, 437, 
444f , minister 417 
Brhaspatisava 378, 383 
Brhatkathd 105n, 357, 439 
Brhathathdkosa 48n, 490, 295, 
_ 430, 434n, 435n 
Brhat-Pardiara8(^mhitd 454 
Brhatsamhitd 461 
Buddha 11, 89, 191, 220, 224f, 
227f, 249, 327, 370, 372fE, 
390, 4J6, 431,^434 
66 


Buddhabhatta 461 
Buddhadasi 416 
Buddhi 230, 335 
Buddhism 99, 128, 189, 223, 
372, 374 

Buddhist 8, 21, 69n, 130,. 187ff, 
2l7f, 220ff, 233, 241, 243ff, 
260, 359, 361, 365, 367, 371, 
373ff, 377,- 390, 416, 431f, 
434, 456£ 

Buddhists 13n, 39, 130f, 134, 
188£f, 223f, 226ff, 230, 2402, 


Candamarl 20, 222, 43, 45f, 77^ 
80, 1282, 138, 164, S58, 391, 
392n, 393, 396£ 

; Candanayika 400 
Gandapala 358 
Candarasa 105 
Candesvara 445, 447, 454 
Candi 391 

Candika 36, 56, 126, 128, 325, 
332n, 3912, 395, 398f, 407 > 
cult 395 

Candupandita 379, 443 


249, 284, 289, 331,. 334, 362f, Candra 442 


3712, 390, 417, 431, 443 
Butuga II 2, 8, 123 
Byzantine 96f, 11^, 134 


Oaitya 365 
Caityabhakti 308 
Cakramatha 345 
Cakrapani 437 
Cakrayarman 345 
Cakravartins 256 
Cakresyara 332n 
Cakresyari 332 
Cal2s 134 

Calukya 32, 9, 330, 341, 
3502, 364, 367, 369, 
397, 443 
Calukyan 349f, 367f, 405 
Camdanana 178 
Campa 410, 455f 
Campu 53, 85f 
Camunda 357, 391, 394n, 
399f 

Camundaraya 9f, 293, 298 
Gdmundardya^urdna 10 
C^akya 101, 406, 445, 451 
Canda 419 
Canda 391, 400 
Candakarman 


I Candra 442f 
Candrabhaga 141 
Candragomin 443 
JCandragupta 101, 451, II 343 
! Oandrajndna 336 
jCandrakirti 192, 193n, 232 
jCandramati 26, 342, 41, 78, 
, 133, 316, 318, 324 

[Candrapida 54, 116 
' Candi aprahkacartia 10 
1 Candra 7rU% 44 3n 
j Caiidr%kd 241 n, 242n, 
j Cangalvas 349 
j Caraka 459 
347^ Carakas 37 5 
379, Carakaeamhitd 459f 
Car ay ana 459 
Carcariyatamsa 111 
Can 201 
|Caritra 76 n 
Caritrabhakti 308 
397, Caritra-mohanfya karma 290 
,.Cdr%traBma 293, 293 
jCarjya 124 
iCarunetrl 179n 
(Caruscni 179n 

iCarvaka 89, 145, 197, 232n, 289, 
I 316, 355, 386 

39f, 134, 138,[ Caryakas 31, li54, 19Sn, 230f, 
184, 188, 193, 196f, 206, 233, 241f, 318, 355 

229f, 364 j Garya 200n, 201, 2U3 

Gandakaniika 166n, 357 i Categories 248 

Candala 28, 31, 252, 322, 4182,1 Caturmukha 7 
436, 453 ' CatuspadI 179f 

Candamahasena 21, 4l 1 Caupaxa 179 
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Oedt 99, 337fi 
Cehni 71, 415 
Celsns 133n 
Cennabitsava 351 
Cerama 2 

Chdndogya Upanimd 456 
Chndonuidsana 178, 180 
Olmnnake^ava 370 
Chandreie inscription 339f 
Charon 361 

Chanbara Dera 353, 398n 
CbSya 438 
Christian 121, 128n, 129, 131 n, 
132S, 202, 263n, 294f, 377, 
432 

Christianity 132, 133n, 134f 
CiUnka 240 
Cmta (mudra) 404 
Cmtamka 291 
Cintra Pra^asti 344 
Cxirakatman 326, 460 
Citralankaras 182 
Clement 11 9ii, 128ii, 130, 132 
Cola 2f, 9, 21, 345, 347, 349, 
352, 379, 394 
Confncms 21 n 

Constantine (Pope) 123, TII 
97 

Ctesias 99 
CudaliYa 339f 
Cnnkara 437 

D 

Dabhoi 393n 
daiva 106, 144 
Baksa 438 

Baksina Kedaresvara 348 
Baksina marga 206, 334ff, 371 
Baksina Mathura 433 
Bak§i]Eiamurti 203 
Balhana 459f 

Bamascene, St John, 98, 129 
134 

Bana 200n, 369, 283, 285 288, 
333 

Baoda 437 
Bftndakya 437 
daiKianiti 446 

Bi^ldlll 124 


I dandopanisad 448 
I Dantidurga 367 
dantura 385 
Darbhavatlt393n 
Darhasena 378 
Darius 93 < 
dar^na 1S8 
Darsanas 218 
Darsan^ihhaktx 308 
dar^anamoha 255 
Banamsdra 229r 384 
Barsapaurnamasa 378 
Baryao Nath 392n 
Basabala 217 
Da^abhakti 177 
Baiakumdracarita 49 
Da^avatara 367, 370 
Dattaka 462 

Battalpendra ^rimara 337 
Bayapala 10, 346 
Deccan regiment 59, 96 
Be Cerxmomxs anlae 97 
Betpnosophxstae 70 
Deopara stone inscription 60n 
, Desavirati 268 
:devabhoga 117 
Devadatta 373 
Devake^in 429 
devamudha 25Tf 
Deyanampiya TisSa 99 
Devanandin 443 
Devanirmita 433 
Devarati 48 
Devasamgha 1, 5, 9 
Bevasena 229f, 272, 274, 278, 
355, 360, 373 384, 395 
©evl 394, 400, cult 392f 
Bevi Hinglaj 394n 
Devimahatmya 398 
Bempuranor 399i^ 406 
de votpatana-nayaka 118 
dhammakaha 124 
Bhana 43, 46, 48 
Dhanaklrti 421f, 438 
Dhanapala 10, 179 
Dhanagri 43, 48f, 420f 
Dhanga 352 
Dhanika 376 
Bhanurveda 462 


Dhanva 460 ^ 

BhanvaAt^i:! 409^ 460 
Dharana 49, 128 
Dharanendra 332iL ^ 

I Bharasena 258, 410 
Dharma 39^ 44, 76, 11b, 1 
“ 136, 185, 189, 197, 200n, 2 

' 235f, 238, 244, 246^, 250, 2 

! 267, 293f, 297, 305f, 317, 3 

357, 376, 378, 454 
Dharmaghosa 432 
Dharmakatha 124f, 137 
I Dharmakfrti 375 
Dharmanupreksa 295, 305 
Bharmaparlksd 7, 10, 296, 3 
330n 

dharmaparlksa 329, 33 On 
Bharmaruci 432 
dharmas 197 
Bharma^ambhu 340n 
Dharmasamhita (pf Para^ar 
445 

I Bharma^astra 348, 362 
I Bharma-svakhyata-bhavana 2 
dharma-svakhyatatvanuprek^ 
291 

dharmatman 238 
Dharmayogin 76 
dharmm 197 
Dharmopabrmhana 260 
Dharmottara 243, 375 
dharmya 275 

Dharmyadhyana 276, 289, 293 

Dharsana 426 

dhatuvada 357 

Dhavala 180 

Bhavald 9, 17 

Dhisana 104, 459 

Dhruva 97 

Dhumadhvaja 39, 196 
Bhundhiraja 403n 
Bhurtdkhydna 330n 
Dhurtila 419 

Ihyana 272, 275, 277, 279, 281 
289, 293, 307 
hyanamudra 404 
)hyanapaddhati 19 
^xaloguebet the GhristiM Jaso^ 
and the J^w ^apiscm 134 
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D%alcgu$ with the J^\ Trypho 

m 

Digambara 106, 246,. 252f, 290, 
2H 318, 320, 354ii, 434 
Pigambaras 35, 133, 228, 328, 
346f, 374 

Digambara Jama 241, 245, 353 
Digeme Akritas 135 
DighamJcdya 137, 232nj 462b 
Digvirati 368 
Dik§a 186, 334, 356 


DurviniU 443 
Duryodhana 101 
dtitli^akya 169 
Duvai or D^padi 177£E 
Dvaipayana 435, 437 
dvaita 207, 371 
Dvaraka 364, 435 
dvaras 200n 

Dwarf, the, 370, 408, 417 

E 


Diksita 287 
Dilipa 79, 436 
Dio lien 

Dio Chrysostom 116 
Diodorus Siculus 104n 
Diogenes Laertius 125n, IBln, 
135n 

Dionysius il9n 
dlpaniryana 233 
Dipavali 402 
Dipotsava 97, 157, 401£E 
Diti 62 

ditthasava 222 
Divakaramitra 232 
Divayana 435 
Divodasa 460 
Dtvyataddna 222n 
Doha 178ii, 179n 
Dohdhosa 374 
Dosa 190, 238f 
Dramila (regiment ) 59, 96 
Draupadi’s Ratha 392 
dravyarfchika 2S9£ 
Dr^vyasamgraha 10, 257, 273d, 
280n, 298 


Ebionism 132n 
Ebionites 132n 
Eight-day festiyal 434 
Eight-day rites 411, 416 
Ekacakua 418 
ejsaha 383 
EkaJingaji 344, 346 
EktoasI 419 
Ekantada Bamayya 351 
Ekapad 418 

ekatvanupreksa 291, 300 
ekatvavitarka-Yicara 276 
Elephant Demon 438 
Elkasaites 136n 
Eliora 435 

Empedocles 125, 131n, 135n, 
197 b, 198n 
Encratites 132a 
Essenes 131ii, 132n, 147n 
Eteocles 105 - 
Euchites 203 
Euphorbus 135a 
Euripides 51, 104a 
UxhoTtaiion to the Qi eeks 1 1 9n, 
128n, 132 


Drdhavarman 329 
drgdosah 257f 
Drona 61 
Drupada 61 

Duhkhanta 234n, 235, 239 
Dukula 92 , 

dumdumkara 202 
Durdharsa 104 

Durga 33211, 392ff, 398£f, 403n, 
422 

Dnrgasimha 441, 443 
DurgS temple- 365f, 369 
Durv^as 337 


P 

Fire-cult 6 
Fish, the, 370 
Four Actions 129 

G 

Gadayuddha 10 
Gadyacintdmam 9f, 55, 296 
GaganasiTacarya 337f 
Ganakdrikd 199, 201n, 235, 
238n, 240, 343n 
Ganapati 31, 441f, 394n 


“ Gmg^ratnamahodadhi 71n 
Ganavardhana 261, 327 
Gandhacarini 111 
Gandharya 60 

Ganga (dynasty) 3, 86, 123, 
230, 326, 330, 347, 351 3941V 
443 

Gangadhara 3f 
Ganga wati 4 
Garga 412 
Gargeja-vamsa 345 
Gargya 344£ 

Garuia-mantra 358 
Garudapurdna 399, 453, 461 
Gdthdlaksana- 17 8 
Gdthdsaptaiati 438 
Gauda-Mimaihsaka 242 
Gaudasamgba 5 
Gaudavaho 391, 432n 
Gauraka 118 

Gautama 324n, 413, 426, 436, 
455 

Gayisthira 36 
Generality 218 
Ghanta 420, 422 
Ghantai 352 
Ghatta 179f, 330 
GUagoitnda 20, 183 
Gnosticism 132n 
Gnostics 132ii 
Goalesvara 353 
Godayari 141 
Golagi 341 
Goiagin 341 
Golaki Matha 341 f 
Gomedha 386 
G^mmatasd'i a 10 
Gopala 454 
Gopavatl 49 
Golala 134 
Gosalaka 375 

Gosava 321, 322n, 377, 383ff, 
386n, 387 
Govinda 421, 436 
Govinda III 97 
Grahila 209, 440 
Granthiparna 92 
gadhavrata 201 
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Gunabhadra 9, 145 h, 175, 257, 
530 

Gunacandra 86 
Oimadhara 43f 
gsnadbarma 237 
Gtmadbya 357^ 439 
gunana 216 
Gunapala 420, 422 
Grinaratna 184, 219, 222f, 231 
Gimaratna Sun 230 
gunas 237, 239, 446 
gunasthana 254, 290 
Qunavratas 263, 268f 
Gupti 293 

Gurgi inscription 184n, 339f 
Gurjara (regiment) 61, 96 
Gurjara-Pratihara 395 
Gjllia 88 

H 

hajib 9 In 
Hala 438 
hamsacara 274 
Hamsasiddhantadeva 11 
Hanukkah ^Eededication’ 402 
Hara 67 

Haraprabodha 39, 206, 208 
Hanbbadra 43, 45j0P, 55, 76, 
85f, 123f, 126, 128, 147n, 184, 
222, 228, 230, 232f, 244, 330, 

358, 391, 408, 457 
Harihara 369 

Hari§ena 7, 9, 50, 329, 430, 
434n, 435n 
Harisvamin 385 
Sarivamsa 460 

Marimmmpurana 180, 380, 

386, 430, 435 
Harsa 108, 118 

Harsacarita 53f, 108, 116, 232, 

359, 391, 401 

-Harsanatba 240 
MastamcddJca 456 
Hastinagapura 409, 424 
Hastinapura 417f 
Hastitapasa 134 
Sastyayurmda 455 
HaTiryajfias 378 
Hearers, the 372ii 


Hemaeandra 13, 49, 143, 175, 
178, 180, 240, 244, 255, 270n, 
290, 292, 296f, 355, 361, 373, 
386, 431, 437, 452 
Hemagin 417 
Hemasena 346 
Heramba 413 
Hermes 361 
Heracles 104ii 
Herod as 88 
Herodotus 93, 402n 
himsa 126, 203, 264, “324ii 
Hinayanist 372£ 

Hindu 133n, 331f, 338, 349, 
357n, 361fi, 365,^ 404, 408 
Hinduism 350, 360, 363 
H^ppolyiuB 51 
Histories 165n 
Homer 133 

Hoysalas 330, 351f, 368, 370 
Hrdayasiva 338fi 
Hrdaye^a 340 
Hsuan-tsang 357n, 374 
Huta^ana 431 

I 

Ibbacton 454f 
Ijya 200, 202 
Ikkeri chiefs 351 
Iksvaku 378 

Indra 82, 84n, 141, 143, 145, 
209, 259, 280, 313, 326, 398, 
413, 437f , grammarian 442f 
Indra III 85, 97, 117f, 371 
Indrabhuti 46 
Indradatta 420 
Indragomin 443 
Indranandin 6 
IndranJ 397 
Indravyakarana 443 
Indriyas 335 _ 

Indumatf 415 
Inherence 218 
Inspectors^ The^ 361 
Isanasena 45 
IsanansiYa, Aoarya 337f 
Izdnah'&ayurudevapaddhali 
214, 229, 335n, 336^ 342, 
347, 398, 404f 


Islam 134f 
Istasiddhi 231 
I^opokd^a 278 

Isvara 187, 206, 207n, 209ff, 
215^ 219, 229, 237, 335, 
temple 346 

livuragitd 207, 21 On, 458 
Itihasa 13n, 362 
I-tsmg 11, 129n 

J 

Jabala 92 
Jabali Sit 
Jdbahsutras 364 
Jagaddhara 358 
Jaimini 89, 196 
Jaimimya Brdhma'^a 384 
Jaiminlya doctrines 196f, 218, 
241 

Jaimmfyas 196, 217 
Jamendra 142ff 

Jainism 18, 20f, 125, 128f, 
ISlff, 206, 211, 246f, 253i^ 
260, 269f, 273, 276f, 284, 291, 
297, 316, 320, 326ff, 334, 
346, 34&f, 354, 371, 374, 381 
Jalakelmlasa 27, 140 
Jalhana 442 

Jamadagni 7, 258, 408f, 436 
Janaka 384 
Jdnahlharana 439 
janghacarikanayaka 110 
Jannavakka 381 
japa 270, 272 

Jasaharacariu 3n, 6, Sn, 48fiE 
Jdtakamdld 98, 403 

Jatasimhanandi 331, 360f, 374, 
463 

Jatilas 373 
Jayd 363 
Jayadeva 20, 183 
Jayadhavald 9 
Jayamangald 403, 459 
Ja}anagara 12 In 
Jayanta 137, 221, 223, 226ff, 
232f, 242f, 245, 336, 355, 389 
J ayarama 329, 330n 
J ayasimha I 351 
Jajasimba II. 9, 347 
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Jayasimlxa Siddharaja 345 
Jayavarman 417 
Jedara Dasimayya 351 
Jesas 121, 132n, 133n, 

Jewels (Three) T4ff, 251, 255f^ 
269f, 275ff, 283f, 291, 307fP, 
311, 314, 331 
JSmutavahana 438 
Jma 74, 89, 118, 262, 270ff 
277, 279£, 282, 288, 307ff, 
3l3f, 330, 432 
Jinacanda 444 
Jmadatta 77, 258, 409f 
Jinadharma 53 
Jmaprabhasun 432 
Jinasena 9, 17, 295, 330 
Jinasena I 380, 386, 430, 435 
Jinendraihakta 414 
Jmendrabxtddhi 443 
Jinendradatta 411 
Jiva 207, 246 
Jlvadaya 264 
J%vakac%ntaman\ 138ii 
Jfvananda 441 
jivanmuktata 192 
jfianabhakti 308 
J fLanakarma-samuccayavada 
242 

35aiiam.tidra 404f 
Jnanar'^amA^, 175, 272f, 277f, 
280f, 292f, 296, 304n 
Jvandrnavatant^t a 218 
jnanasakti 218, 235 
Jndmamhitd 207 
^neyayara^a 220 
Jonaraja 12 
Jonas 115 


K 

Kadamba (dynasty) 379 
Kadamba 367 

Kadambaguhadhirasin 340 
Kddamharl 10, 53ff, 62, 232, 
391, 440 ' 

Kadambarl 128, 391 j 

Kadarapinga 123, 426f 
Kadavaka 179 
Kailasa 368, 370 
Emldsasamhitd 207ii, 213n 
Kaitabha 104 
Kaivalya 194 
Kakandi 419, 428 
^dkutstkacartta 10 
KaJcu Vakrokti 85 
Kala 214, 235 
kala 147ii, 335 
Kala Bhairava 39231 
Kalagni 80 
Kalakavrkslya 110 
Kalamukhas 234, 348, 350, 360 
Kalamukhi-Brahmacan-sth ana 
348 

Kala^a 118 
Kalasena 129 
Kalasura 380, 424, 426 
Kalayukta 2n 
Kalhana 106, 118, 345 
Kali 128, 402 
Kali Age 154, 318 
Kalidasa 327, 439, forest 415 
Kali Devi 392n 
Kalinga 21 

Kalka Bhawani 393n 
: Kalka MMa 393n 
i Kalkin 370 


kamasava. 222 

Kdmasutra 232, 403, 437, 457| 
459, 462 

Kambalasvatara 231 
Kamboja 21 
Kdrmka 336 
Kaminimohana 178ii 
kamksa 257f 
Kampilya 428 

Kanada 89, 185f, 213, 21^31, 
217, 380 

Kanakaknsala 1 2 In 
Kanakatnara 10, 179 
Kanapa 104 
Kaficanika 428 
Kandalayilasa 38f 
Kankali Tila 432f 
Kannada 18n, 119n, 154n, 350 
Kannaki 375 
Kantha 439f 
Kapale4vara 359 
Kapahka 22, 66, 234f, 240, 241, 
252, 346, 350, 356ff, 376, 391, 
439 

Kapalikavrata 858 
Kapaim 358 

Kapila 89, 194, 227, 343f 
Kapilas 217, 241, 346 
Kapilesvara 343f 
Kapifijala 400 

Kapphindhhyudaya 3{ahdkdvya 
406 

jKappiya 124 
Karakandacariu 10, 179 
^Kaiala 103 
jKarala 357, 391 


Josephtis 133 
Jrmbhaka 431 
juhvaka 385 
;}unibaka 385 
Justin 130, 134 
Justinian 114 
Jvalamabni 6 
Jvdldmdhm-kalpa 6 
Jyestha 175, 406 
Jyotih 214 
JyotiSa Tedanga 326 


Kalla Gudi 367 
Kallata 363 
Kalpa^utra 442 
Kalyanacandra 375 
Kalyanamitra 40, 328 
Kama 103 
Kamakatha 124 
Kamaladevi 367 
Kamalanarayana 367 
Kamalasila 221, 223, 231 
Kamandaka 116, 445ff, 449* 454 


1 Karana 23 4n 
j Kdrana 336 
* Karavala 104 
\ Karavalavira 94 
Kdravanamdhdtmya, 342, 343n 
Karhad plates 2, 8, 337f 
Karikalabha 27 
Kariri 377 
Karka 385 
Karkaroni 341 
Karkka 333 
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Karma 46, 74, 76, 135f, 146 ji, 
'.J57, 19Qf, 193n, 195, 211, 
219, 247, 250f, 255, 257, 273, 
2755, 28J,.285, 288, 290ff, 
SOOff, 3133, 334f,371 
Karman 187, 190, 360 
Karmandins 290 
Karmaprija 419 
Karpa 61 
Kamata 21 

Karpurafoanjarl 3553 
Karttikarasi 344 
Karttikeja 295, 322 
Karanika-siddhantins 234 

I 

karunya 264 i 

Karyaa S4S 
KSrya 234n 
46 

Easaya 288 
Kahka 443 
Kaslknada 34Sn 
K^iraja 460 
Katakadhipati 58 
Katantra 442f 
Kathukct 383 
Eathaka-siddhantins 234 
KaiMihoia 9, 4Sn, 435 
Kathanaka literature ISBn, 
408, 463 

KaihdBarttsdgara 49, 357f, 406, 
431 

Eatyayana 454 | 

EMydgana Srautasutra 382ff I 
Eatyayani 34, 358, 39if, 398 » 

Eaula 128, 241, 376 
Eanlacary^ 355f 
Kaulas 204f, 242 3o4S 
Kanhka 205 
Kaamarl 397 
KammudI 402f, 423 
Kaum'adSjagara 403 
Kaumt^dlmtiranarida 358 
Eaunapadanta 445 
KauDdmya 199n, 201f, 203n, 
236f, 23813, 239, 342f 
Eaurnsa 344 
Eatirnsya 343 
EaasambI 420, 422 
Eauiika 26f n 


Kautilya 101, lOOf, 113, ll6f, 
445ff 

Karacadiva 340 
EamhaZpadruma 442 
Kamkanthdhharana 14 
Kavikovida 152 
Kavikularaja 1 
Kavikulasekhara 147 
Eavikusumayudha 153 
Kavya 82, 84:,-lit i, 17, 19f, 
54, 142, 165, 168, 171, 181, 
216, 439, 454, poetry 53, 139, 
158, 164, 169, 177, prose 70, 
style 20, 74, 79f, 83, 86f, 182 
Kdvyddhydya 439 
Eavydlankara 14 
Kdvyamlmdmsd 13n, 218 
Kd'oydnuidBana 14 
Kay arch ana 342 
Kayayarobana 344 
Kayavatara 342 
kayotsarga 283n 
Kedara Math a 348 
Kekati 32, 442 
Keladi chiefs 351 
Kerala 21 
Kesayasyamui 368 
keyala 256 
Kevalins 285 

Khandanahhandakhddya 12 
kha-niivana 233 
Khaiepatan plates 341 
Khatvanga 394n 
Kilinjaka 29, 70 
Kimjalpa 427, 

K%Tana 334n, 336 
E%Tandvall 185, 227, 243 
Kirata 38, 411 
kirita 142n 
Kirtisahara 28, 144 
Kirtivarman I 365 
Kisuvolal 366 
klesa 187, 190, 193, 222 
kiesavarana 220 
Kodandamartanda 94 
Kodiya Matha 348 
Kohaia 31, 441 
Kpjagara 403 


Eojagarl Purnima 403ii 
Konnur inscription 333 
Kontgudtteraple 366,^ 369- 
Kotikal Mandapa 392 
Krathana 200f 
Krida 180 
KnyScarya 336 
Kriya^akti 210, 235 
kriyayoga 237 
Krodjiini 111 
Krpa 61 
Erpadharma 61 
Krpana 104 

Krsna 84, 171, 174, 249, 354n,, 
364, 369, 438 
Krsna III 2f, 5f, 8, 337f 
Krsnabhtimi 364 
Krsnami^ra 242n, 366£ 
Krsnarajadeva 2f, 6 
Krsna-Raya 379 
Krsnavarman I 379 
Krtya 52, 406 
KrtyaJcalpataru 445, 447f 
Ksamakalyana 50 
ksapaka^reni 290 
Ksatracuddmam 9f, 296, 330 
Ksatriya 316, 323, 329, 383 
ksayika 255 
ksayopasamika 255 
K§eniaganrisvara 118 
Ksemagupta 118 
Ksemendra 14, 20, 150 
ksemm 239 
Ksetrapala 332n 
Ksirakadamba 424f 
Ksirasyamin 440, 459 
E^watarangml 440 
Kubera 26, 84 
Kuhera 432 

Kudlur plates 8, 86, 230 
Kula 395 

Kulacaiya 204, 217, 357 
Eulacuddmamiantra 204, 395n 
Euldrnavat antra 204f 
Knlluka 453 
Kumara 348, 439 
Kumaradasa 439 
Kumarapala 293, 297, 346 
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^27 


^umdrapdlaprahbodha 86,293, 
297- 

Xumarila 12, 196, 225f, 243, 
245, 330, 389, 458 
Kumbhodara 4t3 
Kumuda 32 _ 

XundakundalSf, 247, 257, 272f, 
277, 293f, 308, 429f 
Kundali or Kupdalini 2l4ff 
kundalf-vayu-samcara 216 
Kticanga 103 
JCurral 138n 
Kurucandra 233 
Kurujangala 417 
Ku^agrapiira 410 
iKusika 343f 
Kushk Mahal 222n 
Kusumdnjahhodhanl 226n, 242 
Xusumapura 391 
Xusumavali 23, 40f 
Kuvalayamdld 42, 86, 124, 329, 
391, 403 
Jkuyajaixa 203 


Lauhitya 456 
Laukayatikas 457 
laukika 280, 332 
Legatio 96 
Leo 119 
Lllavatf 86 


Lmdprand £6 
LokabhSvana 304n 
Loktobika 4 
lokamudha 257f 
lokanupreksa 291, 295, 303 
Lokayata 8, 115, 217f, 226, 
230fi, 241 

Lokayatikas 23 If, 355 
lokottara 280 
Lopamudra 436 
Lucian 58n, 135n, 361 
Luit 456 


^ Mahdhhdrata 6, IIG, 144, 147^ 
’ 175, 430, 436, 445£E, 460, 400 

Mahabhasya 4i3{ 

Mahadera 237f, 368 


Mahakala 203, 346, 380, 386, 
391 

! Mahakala 6iva 80, 357 
'Mahak&l! 394n 
Mahakayis 439f 
! Mahakuiika 399 
j Mahalaksml 367 
MahSmatra 90 
Mahdmoda 442 

MahanaTam! 22, 97, 157, 3982 
Mahapasupatas 241 
Mahdpufdi^^a 3, 6f 
Mahasadhaka 90 
Maha-sandhi vigrahadhikrta 
i 106 


! Mahadukkha-kkhandha SuUm 
! 137n 

linga 343f, 349, 367, 394n, 435f Mahaganapati 238 
lingam 203 * Mahajana 227 

Lingapurdna 342, 406 
Lingayats 349, 351, 371 


L 


M 


labhas 201n, 235 
Lad Khan (temple) 365 
Laksandvall 243 
Laksma 349 
Lak§manara 3 a 3382 
Laksmldhara 445, 447, 458 
Laksml-Narayana (temple) 354n' 
Lakula 349f I 

Lakulagama 349 j 

Lakulamnaya 349 
Lakula-samaya 349 j 

Lakula-Siddhanta 348, 350 j 

Ldkulatanira 336 1 

Lakulm 240, 3422 j 

Lakulisa 240, 342, 349, 369 
Lakulisvara Pandita S49£ i 

Lalita 258, 410 I 

Lalitaditya 108 * 

Xtahtamstara 137, 359, 361, 374, 
438, 461 I 

Xamlnta 336 j 

Lampa 395 
laficakhadaka 119n 
Lao tzu 21n 


Madanamahjarl 358 
Madanamati 40 
Madanarnava 104 
Madanavarman 352 
Madapurusa 407 
madas 257 
Madhava 358 
Madhukesvara 346 
Madhumateyavamsa 340 
Madhumatl-pati 340 
Madhupmgala 424, 430 
Madhvacarya 125, 215n 
Madhyamaka 192, 241 
Madhyamakakdrihds 192f 
Madhyamika 192f 
madhyasthya 264 
Ma(Lraksi 104 
Magadhasundari 414 
M%ha 19, 116, 327, 439f 
Mahabala 42 If 

Mahahhairava 23, 56, 77, 356fj 
392rL 

MahabhairaTanu^asana 357 
Mahabhairayl 356 


Mahasena 10 
Mahasveta 55 
mahatmya 238 
Mahdtam^a 99 
Mahdmstu 21n, 49n, 377 
Mahavira 134, 374f, 403 
Mahdv%racar%ia 86 
Mahavrata 241n, 358, 
Maharratas 263n 
Mahavratikas 358, 360 
Mahayajfias 378 
Mahayana 232, 374, 43S 
Mahay toist 373 
Mahajoginls 22, 56, 58, 396 
Mahendradeva 1 
Jfahendra mdidt-snmjalpa 1 
Mahendrapala I and II 39 jn 
Mahendrayarman 439 
MahendrayikramaTarman 357a 
5Iahesyara 203, 215, 218f, 224, 
228, 237, 239, 347, 3t9, 431 
Mahesvaradatta 358 
Mahe^yaras 234, 345 
Mabel var! 397 
Mahidhara 385, SS7 
Mah%mnu$totra 440n 
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Mahinda 99 

ilahifamardinl 394ii, 395 
Maiusasuramandapa 393 
Mahisasnra-mardini 369 
Mahmud of Ghazni 433 ^ 

Mahmud Shah 122n 
Mahodadhi 242n 
Maiirayarti Samhiid 383 
maitr! 254 
Maitreva 344 

Majjhtmamkdy^i 69ri, 137n, 191 
Makaradhvaja 39, 97; king 103 
Makaranda 35S 
Mdkufa 336 
Mala 334 

Malakapuram pillar inscription 
341f 

Malat! 2o7 

Moiatxmddhava 165, 357 ff, 391, 
403, 440 

Malegitii ^ivalaya 366 
Maliavlidin 375 
Mallikarjuna 359, 369 
3rallinatha 455 

MaUisena 240, 244, 289, 346, 


Manmathavinoda 104 
Manojakufijara 27, 141 
mantana 201 n 
Mantradiksa 336 
mantras 203 
Mantravada 206 
Mantrin 371 

Mann 109, 316, 322, 362, 388f, 
426, 445, 450ff 
ManueLPalaeologus 134 
ManusmrH 436, 453 
Mara 377 

Maradatta 21ff, 41ff, 71, 82f, 
128f, 158, 178, 180, 205, 313n, 
357, 399 
mar ana 406 
MaTa'nasa'mddli% 292ff 
Marasimha 8, 86, 230 
Marcus Aurelius 133 
marga 256, 334 
Marganamalla 156 
Margapali 401 
Marici 412, 426 
Markanda 437 
Marhandeyapurdna 398 


379f 

Mallisena Prasasti 346 
Mammata 13 
ManadhanaS^aya 152 
manabparyaya 256 
Manalara 123 
Manas 335 

Mandana 186, 226, 243 
mandana 200f 
mandaramudra 280 
Mandhaia 353, 392n 
Mandudarl 424 
Mandns 88 

Manes 81, 260, 364, 316, 318 
321, 324, 372n 
Mangala 1D3 
ManichaPism 372a 
Manikundala 104 
Mamkyanandi 225 
Mammekhalai 217, 375 
Mankhaka llf 

Mankhaliputra Go^alaka 375 
Man-Lion, the, 370 
Manmathamathana 38, 77 


Marutta 381 
Massalians 202 
Matanga 409, 412, 426, 455 
Matangacarin 455 
Mdiangalild 455f 
Matha 337£E, 344f, 3^8, 359 
Mdtha') ai^rtii 194, 224, 230, 
379n, 386 

Mathura 416, 431 S 
Matisagara 9, 346 
matra 32, 177ff 
Matrmandala 397 
Matrmedha 3S6 
Matsyapitrana 146n, 147 d, 430, 
461 

Mattamajura 339S 
Mattamayuranatha 340 
2fatta'ijtld§aprah(i8ana 241n, 
245, 357n, 439 
Mattebha vikridita 180 
Matter 193, 198, 210, 215, 250£ 
Maya 207, 334ff 

Mayanavayara (Madanavatara)l 
178 


Mayura 439 

Measure foT 362n 

Medapata 344 
Medea 104ii 
Medhatithi 453 
Meghacandra 444 
Meghavahana 125 
Metriohe 88 
Micyllus 135n 
Mihrab 365 

M'ihndapanha 190f, 222, 438n 
Milkmaid^s Cave 367 
Mimaiiisa 225f, 241, 243, 348^ 
378, 389 

Mimamsa (theories) 227 
Mlmaitisaka 134, 226^ 241, 389f 
M%m%amh% 88 
Minucms Felix 134 
Mithyasruti vighataka 360 
Mithyatva 251, 254f 
Mitrasarman 108 
moha 190 

Moharagaparajaya 204, 360, 37 6 
MokJihapdhuda 272 
Moksa 192, 222f, 233ff, 242 
244f, 251, 277 
moksamarga 224 
Moses 132 

Mothers the, 22, 81, 397f 
Mrgasena 420, 422 
Mrgavega 414 
Madha 253, 257£ 
mudhadrstj 257 
Mudhata 253 d, 257f, 260 
mudhatva 248 
MudrdTdhsasa 403 
Mugdhangana-keh-kutuhala 
150, 153, 

Mugthaula 372n 
Mukhahimha 336 
mukhyaksara 272 
Mukta 239 
muktx 235 
Muldcdra 292, 2^4 
Muladeva 428, 438 
Muladhara 216 

Mulaguna 75, “062f, 283n, 285, 
408 
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Mulamadhyamaha harikas 232 
^'HlasaTvastivddaikazataJuCiTm 
an 129el 

Mulgund Inscription 442 
Mumuksnprakarana 145n 
Mundlra 105 
Municandra 128 
Munigupta 412f, 420 
Muninatha Chilluka 349 
Munjarya Vadighanghala 
Bhatta 6, 8, 1 1 
Muslims 376 


N 

Nabhigiri 415 
Nachor 135 
Nada 209, 214f 
Nadijangha 436 
Nadisa 103 
Nagabhata II 395 l. 
Nagaoandra 86 
Nagarjuna 192, 193 d, 232 
Nagavardhana 359 
Nagavarman 10 
Nagesvara 370 
nagnabhava 37 4 
Nahusa 21, 437 
naigama (naya) 289£ 
nairatmya 187ff, 2 2 Of, 223 
Naxratmya bhavana 220f 
JSFatsadhacarita 12, 8 In, 181, 
183, 186n, 210 d, 213n, 234f, 
285 d, 363, 379, 398d, 435, 
443, 451 

Natskarmyasiddhi 224 
Naiyayikas 184, 218, 226ff, 
233, 235, 241, 389 
ISTaklesvara 343 
NakulTsa 342 
Nakulisvara 350 
Nala 21 

Nalacampu 28n, 76, 85, 87, 
356, 358, 360, 371 

Ndlad%yaT 13Sn 
namaksara 272 
Nanda 405, 406 
Nandadevi 405 
Kandaka 48, 413 
Nanda-tirtha 406 

67 
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Nandi 203, 397 
Nandi 181 
Nandisangha 9 
Nanditadhya 178 
Nandyavarta 270 
Nanna 7 
Nara 454 

Narada 33, 62, 412, 454£, 380, 
424£f, 430 
Naramedha 386 
Narasimha (I and II) 4 
Narasimha 365, 367ff 
Naravahana 344 
Narayana 384f, 368, 370, 438 
Narayana (poet) 439, 451 
narayana-vali 365 
Narayani 391 
Narayaniya 217 
Narendrasena 442 
Narmada 141, 353, 394n 
Narmamald 20 
narma-saciva 90 
nastika 3^2 

Nastikas 197, 230, 284, 373, 


Niiakantbesvara temple 346, 
398n 

Nilapata 440f 
Nilapatta 441 
I Nimi 459 

N%m%Uddhyaya 327, 461 
I Nimittasakha 327 
nirajana 407 
nirajana 271 
Nirargada 377 
nira^raya 222 
Niravadyapandita 443 
Nirbfjikarana 214, 216 
Nirgrantha 217, 372, 375 
Nirjara 242 

Nirjaranupreksa 291, 304 
nirmamatva 292 
nirodha 188, 189ii, 222 
Narukti 408 

Nirvana 11, 190ff, 222, 244, 292, 
402 

nirveda 255 

Nirvedajanani ( dharmakatha ) 
124 


375 

Nastikavadin 233 
Natha 344 
Nathu Bhil 392n 
natyasala 404 
Ndtyaidstra 181, 404, 439 
Nauhalesvara 338 
navabhumika 290 
Navaratra 399 
Naya 289f 

Ndyakumdracar%%h 7, 8n 
Nay an avail 43ff 
nayapaddhati 289 
Neelake^% 128, 131 
Neith 403n 

Nemicandra 257, 291, 29? 
Nemicandra Siddhantacakra- 
vartin 10, 86, 298 
Nemideva 1, 5 
Neminatha 18n 
Nescience 195 
Nicephorus Phocas 96 
N%hzvdsa 336 
Nikumbha 413 
Nilakantba 44Sn, 455f 


nisknya yoga 277 
Niti 150, 445, 450 
Nitibihaspati 149, 317 
Nitinetra 151 

I Nltisdra 116, 445ff, 449, 454 
(Nitis^tras 437, 44f, 4447ff, 451 
N%t%^taka 145n, 441 
N%i%vdkydmrta 1, 6, 1 Of, 18,76, 
93, 97f, lOOf, lOtff, 109t, 115, 
{ 117, 119f, 123, 440, 446ff, 

j 451, 454f, 459 
nityatva 235f 
nivrtti 185, 247 
my am a 269, 283 
I Nxyamasdra IS, 258, 273 
Niyati 335 
Niyativada 375 
niyoga 388 
Nizami 91 
' Nohala 338 
^ Nohalesvaia 338 
North Indian regiment 60, 96 
1 Nrga 21 
1 Nrsimha 379 
hydsa 443 
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375 

fff^^akandaii 185, 219, 243, 
390, 457 

Jf^^^akumudacmdra 10, 225 
^'fd^akusumdnjah 223, 241fP, 
249n, 37311, 378, 458 
Jffdyamanjari 76, 137, 221, 
223, 226, 227d, 228f, 232f, 
3421, 245, 336, 355, 389 
M^d^sadra 186, 228, 243 
M^dyaiuiras 326 
NyAja system 218, 226, 241ff, 
289, 348 

Niy&y& theory 213, 227, 229, 
233f, 235n, 378 

N j&y a- Vaises ika school 216n,| 
326, 228, 241, 337, 389f J 
Nfdyapdrivka 226 , 

Nydyavdrtika tdtparya par%zihdr\^ 
dh% 343 I 

NydyavdHikA'tdtparya t\kd 2271 


Padmaratha 77, 258, 410, 435 

padmasana 281 
Padmavati 332 
Paduma 377 

Pagan cults 128n, 130, 132, 134, 
deities 135 
Painna 175, 294 
Pakayajnas 378 
Pala 454 
Palakapya 454£E 
Palaki 454 

Pallava 21, 357, 378, 394, 439 
Pamarodara 29£f, 154f, 441 
Pampa 4ff, 86, 330 
Pampa Bhdrata 86 
Pampa-Edmdyana 86 
Paficagnisadhaka 288 
Pancagurubhakti 308, 311 
Pancala 415, 428 
Panca Linga 347 f 
Pancaratra 13 d, 239, 241 f, 342, 


Nydyat%n%&caya 225, 374n, 388, 
459 

0 

Ociamus 134 

Oihkara 280 

Omkm Siva 392n 

Oihkaresvara temple 346 

On the Gods and the World 198 

Orosius 165n 

Orphies 280 

Otto the Great 96 

P 

Fadalipta 124 
Pad&rtha 248, 251f 
padastha dbyana 380 
Baddbadiya 330o, 

Paddbatika or Pajjhatika 179f 
Paddh&its 203 
Padma 4l7f 


363f, 430 

Pancardtrairuti 363 
Pancar dtr Of anisad 363 
Paucartha 240 
Pancartba-Lakulamnaya 240 
Pancatantra 429n, 441, 445, 
450, 452, 462 

Pancammza Brdhmana 384 
Paficikakara 242 
Pandita vaitandika 89, 155 
Pandya 2, 121, 433 
Panini 442f 
Panmiya 348, 442 
Papanatba 369 
Paracakrapramardana HI 
paralattkika 332 
Paramabamsa 288 
Paramara 345, 354n. 
paramatma 273f 
Parmdtmaprahdza 18, 272, 274, 
277 


P«iiHia{fjuha) 445 
Padma 87f, 136, 316, 426f, 431 
FadmaearUa 7, 381, 384f 
Padmakrada 431 
Padsaapada 216n 
Padmi^Mrabba IS 

a59n, 4011 


paramavasadha 256 
paradi brahma 274 
Paramestbins 74ff, 26 9f, 272, 
280, 287, 307f 
Paramesvara 219, 229 
Parumezvara 336 
Paramesvara siddbanta 357 


paramjyotih 273 
Parantaka I 2f, 345 
Parasara 343, 412, 444f, 438 
Pardsaradharmasamhitd 454n 
Paras urames vara (temple) 346 

paravadimalla 11 

paribboga 283 
Paricaya 14 
Parigraba 267£ 

Pariksdmukhasuira 19 225 

388, 457 
Pariksit 444f 
parinama 336 
Parisabas 290 
Parisamkhya 80 
Parisistaparvan 49, 408n, 431, 
437 

Panvrajaka 358, 375 
Paroksa 289 
Parsvagata 121 
Parsvanatha 240, 354n, 433 
Pdrsvandthacanta 9f, 50, 399 
PdrthapardJcrama Vydyoga 118 
Particularity 218 
Parvata 122, 380£, 424ff, 430 
paryagnikarana 382 
paryayartbika 289f 
Paryusanaparvan 431 
Pasa 334 
Pasu 334 

Pasupata 199, 201ff, 230n, 239, 
241ff, 350 

Pasupatas 184, 199, 200n, 201ff, 
217, 219, 234£P, 242, 245f, 

349f 

Pasupata Sutras 199n, 201, 

203, 234n, 236f, 238 d, 239, 
342f 

Pasupati 199, 219, 239 
Pataliputra 391, 429, 434, 462 
PataQjalas 241 
Patanjala ( Yogasastra) 348 
PataSjah 187, 209, 444, 457 
Pati 334 

Pdtrakesartstofra 360 
Pattabandba 142n 
Pattadakal 366, 369 
Pattada Kisuvolal 366 
Pattavardbana 111 
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Pattopadhyaya 109 
Paudanapura 424 
Paumacariu 7 
Pauranikas 241 
pauruseya 388f 
Fauskara 363 
Pavanavega 416 
pavatta 191 
Pelion 165ii 
penthasthana 120 
Persians 99 
Petrarch 176n 
Pharisees I47n 
Philostratns 125, 132 
Pingala 179, 412, 426 
Pin} akagandha 428 
Pippalada 380 
Pitrmedha 386 
Pliny 263n 
Ponna 330 
Pontius Pilate 133 
Prabhacandra 10, 244, 308n, 
330, 429 
Prabhakara 448 
Prabhakaras 242 
Prabhakara school 226, 242f 
Prabhakaravardhana 359 
Prabhafijana 42, 50 
Frahhdsakhandcb 400 
Prabhasaksetra 355 
prabhavana 257f, 260 I 

Prabhavasiva 339 
Prabhrtas 18 
Prabhudeva 351 
Frahodhacandroday i 241n,242n 
245, 356f 

prabodha-manga^a pathaka 144 
Prabodhasiva 184n, 339 
pradaksina 200n 
pradesa 251 
pradhava-dharani 90 
Pradyota 142n 
Pradyumna 120 
PradyumnacaTita 10 
Prabladaka 417 
Prabladanadeva 118 
Prajapati 460 
FrajdpattsmrH 454 


Frakaranapancikd 226, 242 
Praklrnaka 13n, 288 
Prakirnas 256, 285 
Prakrit 6, 12, 20, 42n, 177£e, 
294f, 297, 308n, 325, 329, 
330n, 430 

Frdkrta Fingala I77ff 
Prakrti 193f, 229, 251, 335 
Framdna nayatattvdlokdlamkd- 
ra 221, 229 
Pramanas 289 
Pramanavada 217 
Framdna- VdrHka 375 
Pramanavidya 13n 
Prameyakamalamdrtanda 10 
pramoda 264 
Prana va 203, 214 
pranayama 281 
prapafica 193, 206f 
Frapancasdra 215n, 216n 
Frapancasdratantra 215, 216d, 
404 

prasama 248, 254f, 292 
Frasannapadd 192 
Prasantasiva 339 
Pramstapdda Bhdsya 127, 185n, 
186, 219, 223, 227, 242f, 245, 
377 

prastavana 270 
Pratapavardbana 26 
Pratikramana 283n 
Pratima 290 
pratipaksabhavana 137 
pratltyasamutpada 192 
pratyakbyana 283n 
Pratyaksa 289 
pratyuha 137 

Praudha priyapanganavotpala 
150, 154 

Fravacanasdroddhdra 290n,! 
29'7 

Pravarasena I 378 
Pravrajaka 358 
prayrtti 247 
preraka 210 
Priyadatta 410 
Prodglta 336 
Pro§adha 282f 


prosadhopasana 269 
Prthaktvanupreksa 301 
prlhaktvavitarkarvicara 276 
Prthu 323 
Pud gala 250f 
I puja 270 
I pujaphala 270 

Pujyapada 11, 177, 252, 255, 
265n, 274, 278, 291f, 298, 
304n, 308, 309n, 443f 
Pulaha 412, 454 
Pulakesin I 379 
Pulakesinll 359 
Pnlasti 412 
Pulastya 454 
Puloman 412, 454 
Pundarika 105, 377 
Pundarikaksa 66 
Punyakesa 384 
punyaslokas 143 
purakarma 27 0 
purakrta 211 
Purandara 339f, 41 5f 
Puruhiita 127, 155, 434 
Purusa 193, 214, 335 
purusakara 106, 144, 147n 
Purusamedba 377, 382f, 386n, 
387 

Purvaranga 32, 97, 404 
purvarangapuja 404 
Purvas 256, 285 

Puspadanta 3, 6ff, 48ff, 71, 330 
Puspakadeva 418 
Puspasena 9 
Pusya 426f 

Putikavahana 416, 433f 
Pythagoras 125, 131n, 135n, 
198n 

Pythagorians 13 In 

Q 

Qualities 218 

E 

Eabhasa Kandi 375 
Racchuka 1 
Radda 178n 

Radha 51, 364, 421, 438 
Raga 190, 335 
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RAghavabhafcta 214ff, 404 
Raghutarma 455 
Rahamana 376 
Rahuseni 17 9n 
Raibhya 449 
Rai^ata 461 
Rajadatta Thera 1S7 
Rajadbarma 106 
Rijadhiraja I 379 
Rajaditya 2f 
Rajaguru 348 
Ra^aniti 445 
Rajanlttptakasa 451 
Ragamitratnakara 445, 

454 

Kajapura 395 
Rajapuri 395 
Rajapntra 455 
R^jaraja 9, 394n 
Rajaraksa 106 
rajasa (dana) 285 
Rajas^tra 446f 
Rajasekhara 13, 218, 355, 

439, 442 
Rajasena 179n 
Rajasiddhantas 13n 
Rajasidihesvara temple 346 
Rajasuya 377f, 383, 386f 
Rajatarangtnl 106, 108f, 117f 
125, 345, 395 
Rajimati 434 
Rajrajesvar (temple) 343 
Rakta 48 
Rama 370, 436 
Rama { Parasurama ) 370 
Rtoa ( Balartoa ) 370 
Ramacandra 358 
Ramadatfca 402 d, 423 
Rtoannja 199, 234, 330, 350f 
Ramdgami 381, 437 
Rambha 236 
Rallaka 73 
rangapfija 403f 
rajigarekha 28n 
rangavah 28n 
raijgavalli 28 
Baena 10 

Baaod inscription 339ff, 347 


rasayana 357 

Rastrakuta 2ff, 6, 8, 85, 89, 96fj 
117, 326, 330, 333, 337, 347, 
351f, 354, 364, 367, 371, 377, 

! 401 

Rathanemi 434, 438 
Ratna 199f, 235, 240 
I Ratnakara 116 
I Rainaharandakasrdvakacdra 
j 429 

Ratnamdld 19 
j Ratnaparilsd 211, 460f 
I Ratnaprabha 428 
Ratnaprabha Sto 124n, 329 d, 
391n, 403n 
Ratnaiikhanda 427 
Ratnasikhandin 38f 
Eatnatikd 199 
Rattaraja 341 
randra 275 
Raudradhyana 275 
Eaurava 336 
, Ravana 381, 437 
’ Ravanarkarkai 397 
ravanasaka 317 
Ravisena 7, 381, 384ff 
Rebirth 135n 
Renuka 408f, 436 
Renunciation 138n 
Revataka 24 
Revatr 260, 412f, 434 
Revanta 461 

Right Faith, Right Knowledge, 
Right Conduct 256f, 259, 
269f, 408 

R%tthanem%caTiu 7 

rjusutra (naya) 289f I 

Rohm! 121 

Romapada 455f 

Rsabha Jina 121, 227 

rucaka 356 

Rudra 206, 209, 236, 238f, 249, 
413 

Rudrabheda Tantras 336 I 
Rudraksa 404 I 

Rudra-Mahadevi 341 
Rudrasambhu 340 
rudra-sayujya 238 


rupagunanika 121 
Rupaka 182f, 295 

Rupcbsiddhi 10 
rupastha dhyana 280 

S 

^abaras 128f, 162, 252, 395 
Tabari 391 
sabda 289f 
^abdabrahma 215 
^abdabrahmavada 242 
Sabddnuidsana 348, 442 
^ahddrnavacandrikd 444 
sabljadhyana 273 
Sadananda 231 

Sadasiva 187, 205f, 209, 212, 
215, 249, 335, teacher, 340 
Sadbhava ^ambhu 341, 342a 
Saddharmapundarlha 117, 232, 
374f 

Saddarzanasamuccaya 184, 219, 
222f, 228, 230, 232 
Sadducees 147n, 197n 
sadgunya 446 
Sddgunyaprastdva 446 
Sadhaka 203, 238£ 

Sadhu 74f, 270, 283fif, 307, 329 
SadukHkarndmrta 441f 
Sadyaskra 378 
Sagara 380, 424, 426, 430 
Sagaradatta 70, 428 
Sagaradharma 289 
SodhCLTSQt 336 

Sahasrakuta (temple) 328, 411 
Sahasrara 45 

Saiddhanta Yai^esikas 184, 186, 
2l7fe 

Saiddhantikas 340 
Sais 402n 

Saiva 2, 9, 13n, 39, 134, 138, 
184f, 203, 205^, 213f, 2l6n, 
217ff, 224ff, 228fe, 234f, 239ff, 
244, 249f, 260, 284, 331, 
336£e, 357n, 364, 366f, 369ff, 
373, 406, 417, 439, 458 
Saiva Tantra 336 
Saiva^ada217 
Saiva Yogins 214 
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^aivism 128, 192, 205ff, 211f, 
217n, 334, 336, 338, 340, 346f, 
352, 364,3661, 369, 371, 392 d, 
458 

Sajaka 437 
Sajjana 112f 
Sakata 445 
^akatayana (Jama) 9 
Sakatayana 348 
sakhoccheda 378 
Sakta ( Darsana) 218 
^akU 206£f, 2130, 335, 392 
SalakapuruSas 3 
Salankayana 445 
Salihotra 27 
^alikanatha 226, 242 
sallekhaDa 287 
Sallustius 198n 

* Salvation 186ff, 194, 197, 201, 
204f, 216n, 220ff, 233ff, 239, 
247, 268, 309, 314, 323, 337, 
355f, 374, 410, 417 
samabhirudha 289f 
samadhi 208 
satnadktsaiaka 272, 274 
Samagayana 455 
Samantabhadra 295, 429, 459 
Samarmccakahd 43^ 48, 56, ^5f, 
123f, 128, 135, 233, 358, 391 
Samarasiiiilia 345 
Samasokti 183 

samastasamaya siddhantavabo- 
dbana 184 
samatva 292 
samavaya 21 3f 
samayadipaka 284f 
samayamudha 257f 
Samaya-parikse 329n 
Samayas 217 

samaya samacara vidhx 269 
Samayasdra 247, 258, 277f 
Satnayasundara 442 
samayika 269, 28 If, 283 d, 307 
samaym 284 
Samba 394n 
SamhandhapCirlhd 375 
Sambhinna ma^^amaryada 111 
Samdezardsaka 178ii, 17 9n 


Samgamesvaia (temple) 346 
samgraha 289f 
Samiti 293 
Samjatatilaka 111^ 
samka 257ff 
samkalpa 127f 

Samkara 31, 231, 234, 239, 245, 
330, 345, 377, 390, 456 
Sdmkara Bhdsya 231 
^amkaracarya 224 
^amkaramata (6aiva doctrine) 
224 

Samkara Misra 241 n 
^arhkarai ya 449 
Saiiikaravarman 118 
Samkarsanasutras 364 
toamkhya 8, 134, 193f, 217f, 229, 
233, 235, 239ff, 289, 342, 348, 
364 

Samkhya doctrines 193ff, 229 
SdmkhyakdT%kd8 194, 224, 230, 
386 

Saifikhyas 379 
Sdmkhyasutras 186, 193 
Samkhya- Yoga 239 
Samkirnakatlia 124 
samksepa 256 
Sammatiiarka 225 
simmattaparakkama 291 
samnidhapana 270 
samsara 19 If, 207 
samsara bhavana 297 
Saiiisaramooakas 242 
samsaranupreksa 291, 300 
samsthanavicaya 276, 293 
Samudragupta 378 
Samvara 242, 293, 303 
samvaraimpreksa 291, 303 
Samvega 255, 292 
S amvegajanani ( Bhai maka- 

tha) 124 

Samy*^gdarsaria 258 
Samyaktva 41f, 246ff, 253ff, 

262, 327, 408, 429 
bamyaktvamithyatva 255 
samyama 288 
Samyamadhara 26 
samyoga 213 
SamyuUawikdya 190 


Sanaihumdrasamhitd 206 
Sandbivigraha lekhaka 108 * 
Sandhivigrahin 32, 107f, 

156 

^andilya 426 

^ankhamathikadhipati 340 
^ankhanaka 29f 
^ankhapura 411 
Sdnhhdyana Srautasutra 3S2ff 
Siinnavati prakarana 1 
Sdntd'*i%ka 336 

Santaraksita 220f, 225, 231, 
327, 362 

^autibhakti 308, 311 
v^antinatha 270 
Sdnhpurdna 6 
SaptapaddTthl 185 
^arada 405 

Sdraddhiaka 214ff, 404, 406 
saraga 254 
Saraha 37 4 
Sarangadeva 344 
Sarastani kaitava-kantuka 154 
SarasvatT 32, 97, 157, 172, 281f, 
307, 314, 400n, 403ff, river 
141 

Sarasvatltudaga 156 
Sarayu 141 
Sarojavajra 374 

Sarvadarianasamgraha 19, 199 
sarvajfia 213 
sarvaksaramantra 272 
sai valaghu 177 
Sarvarthasiddhi 444 
Sarvasadhu 290 
Sarva'G&ddnta 8%ddhdntc(Sdra^a 
mgr aha 224 
Ba^ vodglfa 336 
sasanahara 92 
sat 239 

Baiapatha BrdhmaK^a 382f3 385 
387 

sathapratisatbanyaya 52 
satipatthana 137 
Satornilus 13 2n 
sattvadrsti 220 
Sattvika 230 
sattvika ( dana^)' 285 
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Satnrmniis 132n 
Satvata 363, 430 
satja 236 
Satjasraja 341 
^aca 236 

saakhasajanika 144 
Saundarananda 457 
Saura ( Darsana) 218 
Saorasena 410 

SautramanT 322, 377, 387, 418, 
Saxztrantika 223, 241 
SayiMia 383, 385 
Scythian Kings 93 
Secreium Secretorum 114f 
Sednlms 115 

Self 128, 136, 186, I88f, i93£f, 
205, 210f, 215, 216n, 218, 
220, 222, 229, 232£e, 245, 
250ff, 272ff, 2S1, 292f, 296, 
301fiF, 305, 307f, 312f, 356, 
374, 456 

Sepiam Contra Tkehas 105 
SetnaHi 352ii 
Seyai Jayasing 379 
Shakespeare 362ii 
Shivajl 35 9n 
Sibia 384 
Sicilian court 91 
Siddha 237, 269f, 307 
Sid^ 336 
Siddbabbakti 308 
Siddhfintas 184n 
Siddhantikas ISin 
Siddbarama 351 

Siddbarsi 9, 17, 85f, 124, 223, 
226, 230, 241, 244, 395 
Siddbartba 2t 
Siddbas 53, 74, 158 
Siddbaseua 265 d, 293, 309n 
Siddhasona Sun 297 
SiddbasUi^a 339 
Siddbajika 332, 408 
Siddhesvara 368, 397 I 

Mddhi 235, 237f, 357 
Siha 372 
Sikbasira 339f 
&k3&Tratas 263, 269, 282£ 

375 


I Simhaklrtti 417 
Simhala 21 
Simhapura 423 
Siitbasena 423 
Simonides 165n 

^ipra 26f, 37f, 73, 79, 81, 91, 
163, 165, 169 
^irlsagrama 420 
Sita 36, 436£ 

giva22f, 51, 68f. 61f, 78, 80, 
82, 84, 93, 143, 158, 166, 184, 
187, 196, 199f, 201n, 202ff, 
218f, 224, 228f, 234, 239, 
249, 305, 319, 322, 328, 33 4£E, 
342ff, 346£E, 351£f, 360, 364, 
366fE, 393n, 397f, 413, 417, 
435, 438fe, 447 
^ivdbhakti 208n 
^ivabheda Tantras 336 
^ivabhuti 424 
Sivaditya 185 
^ivagupta 420 
^ivakoti 19, 295 
^tvapurana 2061, 208n, 210, 
21311, 214, 342, 458 
^ivarya 48n, 293, 295, 
Sivasarman 318 
^ivasiddhantas 184n, 337 
Sivaskandavarman 378 
^ivasvamin 406 
^ivatattva 214f 
&vayogins345, 351 
Skanda 399 

Skandapurana 205, 355, 400, 
435 

skandhas 187, 189 
^lesa 182 

^lokavartika 225, 243, 245, 458 
Smaragdus 115 
Smarta 377f, 390 
Smarta rites 130 

Smrti 13n, 18, 324, 362, 388, 
445, 449, 451, 453ff 
Sodasin 378 
Somadatta 415f, 433 
Somadeva Iff, 42f, 46ff, 52ff, 
61f, 70, 74, 77ff, 83f, 86ff, 91, 
93, 96ff, il4ff, 123£, I26ff, 


130f, 133ff, 137, 139, 150, 
159, 165, 168, 176ff, 18411, 
192, 194ff, 199, 201, 20311, 
209, 212ff; 226, 228ff, 236, 
240f, 244ff, 250ff, 260ff, 269ff, 
276ff, 284f, 287ff, 295, 298, 
308, 326ff, 346f, 354ff, 358, 
360ff, 370f, 372n, 373, 375ff, 
379f£, 386f, 389, 391ff, 395ff, 
404f, 407f, 429, 431££, 439f£, 
446ff, 46 If 
Somanatha 345f, 348 
Somapiabha 86, 293, 297 
Somaprasa 377 
Somasambhu 341f 
Somasamhhupaddhati 34 If 

Somasiddhanta 336n, 357 
Somasri 438 
Somatantra 336 
Somayajfias 378 
Somesvara I 349, 442 
Somes vara-pandita 349 
^ona 141, 339 
Sophocles 104n 

Soul, the, 185, 210, 269, 271, 
303 

Spandakdrika 363 
spandana 200 
Spandapradipika 363 
Sphotasiddfa 243 
Sphotavada 243 
Sphulinga 103 
Spring carnival 97 
sraddha 188 
^raddha 319, 360f, 451 
sravaka 284 
Srdvakacara 294, 296 

^ravana Belgola epitaph 5n, 
240, 346, 444 
^rauta 378, 382 
^rautasutras 382, 384 
^renika 414 
Sri 329 

^rl-Basamayya 366 
Sribhdsya 234 

^rlbhuti 7, 77, 119f, 122, 263n, 
423, 430 
^ridatia 420ff 
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^rldatta 423 
^ridevS 431 

Sridhara 185f, 219, 243, 390 

^nharsa 12, 234, 363, 379, 435, 
^ 443, 451 

SHkantha carita 12f 
^rlkantha-pandita 349 
Srikumara 336n, 458 
^rimati 42 If 
^rfparvata 359 
^ri-Teramva 396 
^ri Thakini etc 3^6 
srngarana 200 
6rngara%ataha 44 1 
^rnkhalayamaka 85 
Srotriya 287 
^rotriyakitava 58 
^rutabhakti 308n 
^rutadevata 270, 28 If, 314 
^mtamuni 444 

^rutasagara 9, 18f, 52n, 58ii, 
77n, 8 in, 99, 110, 112, 119n, 
126n, 136d, 154n, 179, 205, 
217, 289n, 290, 299, 305i}, 
399, 407, 429, 434ff, 438, 
440f, 448, 451, 454 
Ssu-fen 372 
stambhana 406 
sthapana 270 
Sthapati 91, 383 
Sthamfavalicar%ta 408n 
sthavirayajna 384 
sfchiti 235f, 251 
sthitikara 25 7f, 260f 
Stotracatustayatlka 19 
stupas 253, 413, 416, 431fE 
Subandhu 7, 53fi, 124, 359n, 
391, 420 

^ubhacandra 19, 175, 273, 292f, 
296, 304n 

^abhadhama jmalaya 5 

Suhhasttaratnasamdoha 10, 
146n, 296 

Suhhdsitdrnava 453 
Suhkdsitdvall 440, 442 
Subhatasauhard^ 58 
Snbhatavarman 354n 


Substances 218 
Sudaksiua 79, 435 
Sudati 415 

Sudatta 22f, 39ff, 46, 54, 69, 71, 
84, 106, 123, 134, 137f, 166f, 
184, 189, 194, 196£F, 208ff, 
328, 364, 428, 442 

suddhatattvas 215 
^uddhavidya 335 
^udra 202, 322, 331, 435 
Sugataktrti 39, 188f 
Sugriva 51 
Sujanajivita 153 
^ukanasa 54, 116, 461 
sttkhasana 281 
^ukla 275 

^akladhjana 275£f, 289 
^ukra 120, 444f, 449, 451, 454 
^ukra 417 

^ukranitisdra 98, 445 
Snksma 336 

jsuksmakriya-pratipati 277 
I SukHmukid'mU 442 
Sukumara 435 
Sulasa 380f, 424 
Sumitra 415 
Sunahsepa 383, 387 
Sunasukta 157 
Sunyata 192f 
Sunya theory^ 193 
Suparnas 433 
SuparsFa 121 
Suparsvanatha 432 
Suprabhedaka 336 
Supreme Lord 244 
Supreme Soul 244 
supta-nirvana 233 
^ura 118 
Surana 283 
Surastra 21 
Suratavilasa 104 
Sureiulradatta 43, 45 
Suresvaracarya 224 
Sun 417 
sun 285 
Surya 414 
Suryadar^ana 218 
Susruta 460 
Suirutammhitd 45 9f 


Susumna 216 
Suta 383 
sutacca cimta 291 
SuCagUd 206n 

Sutasamhitd 205, 207, 208ii, 
213n, 215n 
Sutlej 395 
Sutra 256 

Sutfakrtdnga Sdtra 134, 145n, 
U7n, 360 
Suvira 414 
Suvrata 454 
Svabhavokti 181 
Svadbyaya 288, 291 
SvdrmkdrU%keydnupteksd 291, 
295 

Svapnddhydya 461 
Svarajya 383 
Svastika 270 
SvastimatX 424 
Srayambhu 7 
Svayambhu chanda 7 
Svdyamhhuva 336 
Sveta 342 

^vetSmbara (texts) 291 
Sveidsvataropamsad 456 
Syadvada 1, 282, 289, 308f, 
326 

Syadvadacalasimha 1 
Syddvddamanjari 289, 379 
Qyddvddopamsad 5 
^yena 355 

T 

Tadillata 42 6 f 
Tadit 431 
Tailair 341 

TaztHrlya hrdhma'm 382ff, 387 
Ta%it%rlyasamh%td 5 In, 443 
Tamahpti 4 1 4 
Tamasa ( dana ) 285 
Tamil regiment 59 
Ta nil Saiva saints 351 
Tamrasvamin 118 
TaTidula Teydlvya 175 
Tdndya Brdhmana 383 
Tanmatras 335 
T<intrdkhydy%kd 445, 450 
Tanirm 203, ^L5, 216n, 336 
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Tantravartika 243 I Threefold Loie 288 Uddhatankusa 111 

Tantric 22, 128, 204ff, 208, 214, Tiberius 133 Uddistatyaga-pratima 290 

354, 392n, 396, 398, 406, 429 Tilahamanjarl 10 Uddyotakara 226 

Tantnoism 334, 392 q Tilottama 249 Uddyotana 329, 391 

Tantrikas 204 Tzrhut or Tairabhukta regi- Uddyotanasun 42f, 86, 124, 403 

Tapa 200ii ment 60, 96 Uditacarya 343£ 

tapas 235, 288 Tirfcha 451 IJgraoanda 400 

tapovana 339 ' Tlrthakalpa 432 TJgrasena 123, 426S 

Tardngavati 124: Tlrthakara 212f Ukthya 378 

Tarakes vara ( temple ) 3 1 6 jTirthamkara 6, 121, 212, 214, Unmadayanti 403 
Tarlcaranara 97 248, 254, 2 6, 269, 270, 318n, upadesa 256 

Tarkas 218 326, 3 M, 352, 410, 413 Upadhyaya 74, 269, 290, 307 

Tarkikaeakravarfcm 1, 10 Tirthamkara Aranatha 432 Upadhyayika 429, 438 

TarkikaYaisesikas 184S, 2l7ffj Tirthikas 372 upaguba 260 

Ta^runi lila-vilasa 150f, 181 Tirthopasana 80 upaguhana 257f 

Tathagatah 217 Tortoise, the 370 Upakosa 431, 437 

Tatian 130, 132n Trachzmae 104n Upamita 343f 


Tdtparydtlka 228, 243 
Tattvaprakdza 208a, 214n, 215, 
334ii, 335n, 336, 458 
Tattvdrthddhigamasutra 76n, 
251, 265 d, 277a, 309n 
TativdrihardjavdrtikdlamkdTa 
459 

TatU dfthadokavd't tika 9, 221, 
225, 231, 241, 380 
Q^attvdrthasutra 252, 255, 257, 

275, 291ff, 298, 304n, 306n, 
444 

tattvas 254, 335 

Tattvasamgraha 220f, 223, 225, 
327, 362 
Tautatitas 242 
Terambipala 340 
Tertullian 99, 130, 132 
The Dream^ or the Gock 58ii, 
135]i 

Theophrastus 71 j 

Theodenc the Great IHn 
The QuesUo7is oj K%ng M%hnda 
190n, 19ln, 222n 
Theragdthd 130, 137 
Therapeutae 13 In 
The Seven Books of Arnobius 
Admrsus Gentes 130n 
Thousand Spires (Temple of) 
39f 

Three Prose Versvom of the 
Secrnia Secr^torum 114n ^ 


Traikutaka 378 
Trailokya 12 
Trailokyesvara 369 
Trajan 263a 
Trayi 288 

Tribhuvana Svayambhu 7 
Tridasa 31, 441 
Trikamata 20 If, 217n 
Trikandasesa 40 3 n 
Tnkutesvara (temple) 405 
trimurti 369 
Trimurti Temple 392 
Tnpitaka 462 
Tripurantaka 344 
Trvsastvsaldkdpurusacdrita 142ii, 
290 

Trisula bhairava 94 
Trmkrama 85ff 
Tnvikrama Bhatta 360, 371 
trsna 222 
Tudiga 3 
Tatatita 12 

U 

Ubhaya-kavi-cakravaitin 6 
uccatana 406 
ucohedavada 232n 
Ud ay agin 27 

Udayana 49, 185, 219, 226ff, 
240jEf, 245, 330, 373, 378, 458 
Udayavira 399 


Upamitesvara 343f 
UpamiHbhavaprapancd katha 
9, 16n, 17n, 85f, 124, 223, 
225, 230, 241, 244, 395 
Upamsad 448 
GpaniSads 456 
Upancara 430 
upasama 290 
Upasakadhyayana 246 
upaya 201 
Upayasarvajna 147 
Urva 439f 

Urva 440 
Usanas 445 
Utpala 192, 363 
Utpreksa 80, 288 
Utpieksavallabba 181 
Utsavva 440 
Gttama Gunas 294 
Gttama-ksama 294 
XJttama-Mardava 294 
Uitarddhyayanasutra 256, 291, 
434 

Uttara guna 75, 262f, 283n, 285 
U ttaramathura 433 
Uttarapurdna 9 
Uvata 387 

V 

Vaoanasastras 350f 
Vaeaspati 226£f, 234, 390 
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Vaoaspatimi^ra 457 
VacoHagotta 191 
Vaddhah 454 
Vadhaka 48 

y adfbha paftcAnana 1, 10 
Yadibhasimlia 9ff, 296, 330 
Vadideva 244 

Yadxdeva Sun 221, 223, 229 
Vadighanghala 8, 11 
Vadigharatta 11 
Yadikolahala 11 
Vadiraja 9fE, 50, 330, 346, 348 
Yadi'Iludraguna 9, 347, 349 
V adi-Rudraguna Lakullsvara 

Pandita 347 
Yadyagaraja 4 
Yadyaraja 4 
Yagaraja 3f 
Yagbhata 14, 459 
vagvisuddba 238 
Yahali 454 
Vaibhasika 241 
Yaidyanatba 338f 
Yaidyavidyanlasa 112 
Yaikunthamati 110 
vairagya 138, 202, 292 
Taiialdksa 447 
Yai^ali 372 
Yai^esika Sutras 127 
Yaise^ika system 185f, 212f, 
217ff, 241ff, 289, 337, 348, 378, 
Yai^esika theory 21 6n 
Yaisesika thinkers 184, 187, 
219, 233, 235 
Yaispava Darsana 218 
Yaisnavas 241 
Yai§navavada 217 
Yaisnavl 397 

Yaisnavism 35 If, 363f, 366ff, 
371 

Yaisvadeva 333, 377 
Vd'tidiza ( ^rautasutra ) 382 
Yaivasvata Mana 453 
vaiyavrtya 262 
Yajapeya 377£f 

Ydjusansi/isaTuhttd 382, 385, 
387 

y^iT^modamalCaranda 27 

lYijra 445 

68 


jYajrakumara 78, 261, 415f, 
431f, 434 
Yakataka 378 
Yakkallola-payonidhi 1 
Yakpati 391, 455 
Yakrokti 181 
Vdkula 336 
Yak vail 455 
Valabhl 419 

Yalkalesvara Matha 337f 
Yallabhadeva 440 
Yallabhanarendradeva 8 
Yallabharaja 8 
Yalmikimuni 349 
Yalmlfcirasi 344 
Yama Marga 206, 208, 334, 354, 
371, 39211 

Yamana 365, 367, 36 9f 
Vdmanapurdna 402, 437 
Yamasakti Pandit a 348, 350 
vandana 283n 
Yangl 99 

Yaradamudra 4041 
Yaradaraja 241zi, 242, 249 
Yaradattasuta Anartlya 385 
Yaraha 365, 367, 369f, 435 
Yarabamandapa 392 f 
Yarabamibira 327 
YarabarPerumSl (temple) 370 
Yaraha Temple 393 
Yarahl 397 

Vardngacartia 331, 360f, 374, 
463 

Yararuci 431, 437, 441 
Yardhamana 77n 
Vardhamdnacainta 10 
Yarisena 169, 261, 41 4f 
Yaristbaka 110 
Yarna 178, 180 
Yar^asrama 227, 390 
Yaruna (King of Mathura) 412, 
434 

vasa 201n 
Yasantamati 104 
Yasantika 28, 35 
Vasavadatia 54f, 359, 391 
Yasavasena 50 


Yasistba 322, 362, 436 
Vd$%sitha Tcgaidstra 456 
Y^istklputra CSiiitamfila I 378 
Yasu 104, 380, 408, 424f, 430 
Yasubbaga 441 
YSsudeva 239, 364n, 413, 432 
Vasudetahindi 124, 136, 233, 
380, 430 

Yasumatitilaka 111 
Yasupujya 410, 435 
vasya 406 
Vdtula 336 
vatsalya 257f, 260f 
Yatsaraja 50 

Yatsyayana 226, 232, 403, 457^ 
459, 462 
Yattakera 294 

Vdgav%ga8amhiid 207, 208n, 
210 i3, 214d, 342 
Yayu 216 

Vdgupurdna 218, 342, 457 
Vedanta 224, 241f, 273 
Vedanta doctnnes 195, 456 
VeddntOrSulraa 199, 231, 234, 
239, 245, 345, 377, 390 
Yedantavadins 217, 224 
Yedantins 195, 217, 241, 379 
Yedantists 242 

Yedas 189, 226ff, 239, 253, 288,. 
318, 320ff, 327, 348, 355, 362, 
371, 372n, 380ff, 388ff, 417f 

Yedavada 128, 217 
Yeda-Yelvi 333 
Yelvi 333 
Yemsamhdra 439 
Yenugopalasvamin 368 
vicifcitsa 257 E 
Yxdagdbamugdha 151 
Yidhi 200n, 201, 234n 
vidbi 388 
vidbikriya 201 
Y%dh%mveha 226, 243 
Yidura 451 
Y%duranlH 451 
Yidusaka 35 7£ 
vidvesa 406 
Yidya 215, 335 

Yidyadhara 22, 38ff, 75, 77, 82, 
157, 309, 358, 411flc, 416, 
438n 
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Tidjamaliodadiii 144f 
Tidjaiianda 0, ID, 318, 221 
224f, 22^ 231, 241, 244 
%"idyanandi 3 SO 
Y%dye^vai*asamhitd 20Si5, 458 
Tidyatprabha 40D 
Yihara 11^ 

Vijaya 336 
Yijaja DabamI 400n 
Yijayaditya 369 
Tjjayajaitrajudba 157 
Tijayalaja 394 
Yijaya^ekhara 111 
Vijayasena 60 
Yijayasimha 233 
Yijaja^ardhana 33, 95 
Yikalpa 193n 
viklara 385 
Tiklidha 3 85 
Y%kramacar%ia 453 
Y ikramaditya 358, 367f 
Y%kr(ifr^nkad6vacur%ta, 367 
f^amarjuna-vijaya 6 
Yiksepim (dharmakatlia.) 124 
Yilasavatl 53 

Yilasinf-locana-kajjala 150, 153 
Vtmala 336 

Yimalacandra 240, 346f 
Yimala^ha 353 
FttnsaHmn*siJtd i47ii 
Yimuktatman 231 
Vinaja 262, 372 i 

Vinay&ditya 443 
Yinayamaii 45ff 
Yxnayandiiara 45 
Yindliyavasini 391 
Tinmda 258f 
Yip^avicaya 27 6 
Yiparyaya 219 
Firabkack-m 336 
YlrabhairaTa 22 
Yirabanka 179n 
Yirakta-matlia 351 
Ftramtfrodaya 451 
Ylranwadm 10 
Papaya 359 
VltasalYifc S48f 
Vlm^Yas 202, 35§f 


YlrasaiviSm 346, 348, 350f 
, yirasana 281 
Yirasena 9, 17, 330 
Yira Somesvara 368 
Yiratesvara (temple) 346 
Viravati 49 
Yirocana 13n, 75, 412 
Virodhabhasa 80 
Yirupaksa 368£ 

, Yisakha 399 
Visala 417, 420 
! Visalaksa 444, 447f 
; Yisbaldev Yaghela 393n 
' Yisnn 62, 84, 94, 141, 158, 171n, 
206, 209, 219, 249, 319, 322f, 
I 352f, 354n, 360, 304ff, 398, 
i 402, 408, 413, 417, 430, 435f, 
1 438 

Yisnu (sage) 261, 408, 418 
‘ Y^mudharmaUara 121 
^ Y^snudharmottarapuTdna 400 
Yisnugupta 451 
j Yisnuvardhatia 351 
Vtsnuydmala 363 
vistara 256 
Y%8uddh%magga ISSn 
Yisvabbuti 424, 426 
Yisvambhara 420£f 
Yisramitra 324ii, 436 
Yisvanatha (temple) 346 
Yi^vanuloma 409 
Yiiyarupa 240, 447, 454 
Yisvavasu 29, 424 
Yisvesvara Sambbu 342 
Yitaraga (Samyaktva) 254 
Yittbala 368 
Yitboba 368 
Yxvdgasuga 49 
vivarta 336 
Yivekin 138 
Yosa 439 

Yrata 200n, 201f, 262, 282,^384 
Yrddha Canakya 449 
Ytddha HdT%Ui8mTt% 454 
Yrddha Yaiiefikas 218 
Yrddha Yajfiavalkya 454 
Yrkodari 104 
Yrnda 227 

YmagU%8amucc€^ 179ii 


Yrttavilasa 329 
vyaktacara 201 

Vyasa 104, 332, 362, 379f, 439* 
449 

Vydsahhdsya 458 
vyavahara (naya) 289£ 
Yyomasiva 219, 223, 228, S42f, 
245, 310, 347 
Yyomavatl 243 
Yyuhas 445 

vyuparata-kiiya-nivarti 277 
Yyutpatti 13f 

X 

Xanthippe and Foly^ena 129 

Y 

Yadava 262, 379, 433 
Yaga 200n, 202 
Yagajfias 241 
Yajftas 333 

Yajnavalkya 100,106, 108ff, 388, 
447, 453ff 

Ydjnavalkya Swrt% 239, 454 
Yajfiikas 241£ 

Yajurveda 51n 
Yaksas 253, 284, 420 
Yama 80, 292, 380, 401, 438, 
447 

yanaa 236ff, 283 
Yamaka 85 
Yamunacarya 234f^ 

Ya^aufiamuni 199, 239 
yantradharagrha 33 
Yantras 202, 206 
Yasahpala 204, 360 
Yasashlaha llf, 9f, 12f^ 16ff, 
26n, 40, 43, 46f, 49f, 53f£, 69, 
70f, 74, 89, 93, 97f, lOOff, 

104d, 105f, 109, 111, 114ff, 
117n, llSf, 122ff, 128, 129n, 
130l£, 137f£, 158f, 165, 169, 
171, 175, 177, 184, 192f, 196, 
206, 211n, 214, 2ief4 221f, 
226, 229f, 232f, 236, 241, 246, 
256, 258, 277n, 287, 291, 296, 
29611, 307, 316, 326f£, 330ff, 
334, 347, Um, 36 Iff, 370ff, 
376f, 380£4 386f, 39lff, 
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396ff, 400ff, 404ff, 431ff, 
43Sf, 447ff, ^456, 459, 463, 
prose extracts 58-64, 66-77, 
popular maxims 76-77, use of 
similes etc 78-85 , mixture of 
prose and verse 85-88, court 
life 89-98 , duties and qualifi- 
cations of officials 137-110 

Yasodeva 1, 5 

Ya^odhara 1, 7, 12, 33, 26£E, 
32ff, 41ff, 45fP, 55, 57, 59, 61, 
64, 67f, 78f, 82f, 85, 88, 92, 
95, 97f, 104ff, 116£f, 123, 

125f, 130ff, 136, i38f£, 143f, 

149f, 156, 159, 164, 169, 182, 
241, 246,298, 316ff, 328, 362, 
377, 380f, 398, 408, 436ff, 

440, 444f, 449, 454f, 457, 

460f 

Ya^odhara 43, 45 


Yaiodharacarita 5, 10, 42, 50 
Yaiodhara-mahdrdja cartta 1, 5 
Yasodhvija 414, 422 
Ya^omati 23, 34f, 37ff, 67, 328 
Ya^orgha26, 41, 71, 78ff, 140, 
168, 293 

Yasovardhana 46 
Yasovarman 108, 352, 391 
Yatyalrama 339 
Yaudheya 395 

Yauga doctrine 213 , 
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